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PREFACE. 


- 


THE duty of editing the first twelve books of the Odyssey 
was entrusted some years ago by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press to the Rev. James Riddell, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College. The Delegates had every 
reason to congratulate themselves upon securing the services 
of an editor, whose refined taste and subtle appreciation of 
the genius of the Greek language placed him in the first rank 
among the Scholars of his time, and gave him, in some 
respects, an unique position.—Mr. Riddell died in the autumn 
of 1866, when he had just entered on his 44th year, and had 
not long commenced this task : 


‘Ablatum mediis opus est incudibus istud.’ 


I may be allowed to speak of his death not only as a loss 
to the world of letters, but as a personal bereavement of no 
ordinary kind to those who enjoyed his intimacy. In under- 
taking to go on with the work which my dear friend, and 
former tutor, had begun, I have felt no common responsibility. 
It will be my best reward if I am able to think that the 
volume now finished would have given him satisfaction. 

Mr. Riddell’s notes extend over the first three books, 
together with the seventh and eighth. He had just begun 
his commentary upon the fourth, when his work was cut 
short. 

As these notes were not completed and ready for the Press 
when he died, the Delegates were good enough to entrust 
them to me just as they were, with full power to make such 
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alterations and additions as the continuation of the work 
might seem to demand. Nor have I been unwilling to avail 
myself of this freedom, especially as the last few years have 
been singularly rich in researches on Homeric criticism, exe- 
gesis, and etymology. 

The elaborate commentary of Nitzsch upon the first twelve 
books of the Odyssey must of necessity be in the hands of 
every editor; and this is so generally understood, that a more 
specific acknowledgment of the use which I have made of it 
will not be needed. It is, in fact, indispensable. But I also 
owe an especial debt of gratitude to the edition of Ameis (in 
the Schulausgaben of Teubner). The number of parallel 
passages supplied therein, and the references to other autho- 
rities, and to classical .periodicals, are so valuable for any 
exegetical edition, that I have made the freest use of them, 
and I desire here to express my obligation. Fiasi’s Commen- 
tary, re-edited by Kayser (Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung) is, 
though short, extremely judicious. His decisions upon doubt- 
ful passages are always careful and trustworthy. I have made 
continual reference to the 7th edition of Seiler’s Lexicon (W6r- 
terbuch iiber die Gedichte des Homeros und der Homeriden, 
Leips. 1872). Though not to be compared for elaborate ful- 
ness with the Lexicon Homericum projected by Ebeling and 
Plahn, and now in course of publication by Teubner, Seiler’s 
Lexicon is remarkable for intelligent arrangement, and happy 
selection of passages; nor are the footnotes and references to 
modern authorities less important. 

Besides the Lexicons and Grammars in ordinary use, I have 
derived much information on Homeric Geography, Minera- 
logy, Botany, etc., from Buchholz (Homerische Realien, vols. 
1, 2, Leips. 1871, etc.); and I have frequently consulted 
L. Preller’s Griechische Mythologie. On points of etymology, 
reference has constantly been made to G. Curtius, Griech. 
Etymol. edn. 2; and Kriiger’s Greek Grammar has supplied 
many illustrations of Homeric accidence and syntax. 

I have endeavoured in other cases to acknowledge the 
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sources to which I have been indebted for any special infor- 
mation. But it must remain only too probable that in putting 
together notes which had been jotted down at different times, 
the due acknowledgment has not always been made. 

The text approaches very nearly to that of La Roche, in 
his critical edition (Homeri Odyssea, ad fidem libb. optim. 
ed. J. La Roche, Leips. Teubn. 1867, 8). I have not ven- 
tured however to follow him in reproducing the accentuation 
of Herodian, and to write dvdpd jot, or év0d xev, etc. His appa- 
ratus of MS. readings is so full and so well arranged, as to 
be now the best standard of critical evidence; and to it I 
must refer my readers. I can lay no claim to the special 
knowledge necessary for determining, or attempting to deter- 
mine, the relative value of Homeric MSS; but I have noted 
the principal variants, with the most important modern emen- 
dations and conjectures, where the settling of the reading 
seemed to bear upon the interpretation of the text. 

I have also introduced a great number of the various read- 
ings given by the Scholiasts and Eustathius, as having a 
peculiar interest of their own, though not being always of the 
highest importance. For Eustathius I have used the. edition 
of Stallbaum, and for the Scholia that of Dindorf (Clarendon 
Press, 1855). A very valuable book, to which frequent refer- 
ence is made in the critical notes, is Die Homerische Text- 
kritik in Alterthum, also by J. La Roche; a book which con- 
tains much information about the views of the Grammarians 
on points of Homeric prosody, orthography, etc. 

There can be no work more interesting to a student than 
the editing of Homer: yet, perhaps, no work more disheart- 
ening. When one calls to mind the names of the eminent 
men of letters, philologists, and critics, who have worked, and 
are working, in this field, one is painfully sensible of some- 
thing like presumption in coming before the public as a com- 
mentator. But it seems not unreasonable to hope that the 
acknowledged difficulty of the task may claim indulgence for 
an effort to produce an useful book. 
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I have to thank the Lords of the Admiralty for their cour- 
tesy in permitting me to engrave a fac-simile of the coast of 
Ithaca and Cephalonia from their Chart. 

My friend, the Rev. Edwin Palmer, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, and Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford, has been kind enough to read through all the proof 
sheets, and to make many valuable suggestions to me. 

I have not ventured to increase the bulk of the present 
volume by any Prolegomena. 


Lincotn Cox.zGE, OxForp. 
October 1876. 


OAYSZEIAS A. 


Ocav dyopd. 


"AOnvads wapatveots mpds Tndéuaxov. 


“Avépa po evvere, Motca, rodtrporov, bs pdéda moAAd 


arayyxOn, ere’ Tpolns tepdy mrodleOpov erepoe: 


mwo\av & dvOpérov ev dorea cai vbov zyva, 

worrka & & y &y wbvro wdbev dryeca bv Kata Oupdr, 
dpvipevos fv te wuyiv Kal vécroy éralpor. 5 
dX ovd as érdpous épptcaro, iéuevds sep: 


auTav yap operépnow adracbadinow ddovTo, 


3. wdov] vépor Zenodotus. 


1. €vvewe. Buttm. (Lexil. 123 foll.) re- 
gards éyésw not as a compound, but as 
a mere lengthening of é#w through a 
form éywo. It is more likely from 
éyféwo, with assimilation of the di- 

mma; or, if with Curtius (Gk. 

tymol. 410) we refer to it a root cem, 
it will be the assimilated form of éy- 
gewe, as the Aeolic aorist érevva stands 
for érevoa. We may compate the Lat. 
word insece, which is actually used in 
the translation of this line by Livius 
Andronicus, ‘Virum mihi, Camena, in- 
sece versutum.’ 

Moca = Morria, Movoa, from root 
yey, ‘to think.’ 

wodvrpowov, ‘of many devices,” ver- 
sutus. This epithet of Odysseus recurs 
only Od. 10. 330; but it has many equi- 
valents in Il. and Od., e.g. roAvunris, 
woAtppay, Todupeh xavos, worKiAdpunris, the 
general sense of which seems to fix its 
meaning. Cp. the phrase by which 
Odysseus characterises himself, Od. 9. 
oe "OBvceds Aaepriddns 82 saox 

ow | drOp@aoao: péidw. Nitzsch ex- 
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Schol. M. 
see note below, and La Roche, Homerische Textkrit. p. 380 foll. 
So Aristonic. and majority of MSS. Al. atrof. See 


4 
6. &s] So Aristarch. Herodian. etc., 
7. abrav} 
l. on IL, ro. 204. 


plains it as equivalent to woAvsAay«ros, 
and takes the words és péAa wodAd 
wAdyx@n as its epexegesis. Cp. inf. 300 
war, ya .. 8s of warépa KAuroy ixra, 
Od. 18. 1 rrwyde wavdhyuos bs xara dor 
wrwyxevecxe. See Lehrs, Rhein. Mus. 
1864, p. 303, and Nitzsch, De Odysseae 
Exordio, Hannov. 1824. 

2. éwepoe. Explained by Od. 22. 230 
of 8 fAw Bovdn Iipdpov wédrs. Cp. 
Od. 9. 504. 

3. véov tyva, i.e. ‘had experience of 
their disposition towards strangers.’ 
The Schol. well compares Od. 6. 119 
@ por yw réow atre Bporiw ts yaiay 
ixdyw ; "H s° of y’ bBpioral re wat dypior 
ob3e Bixaror, | Fe PrrAdgecvor, eal ogiv vdoe 
tori Geovdhs ; 

5. Gpvipevos. To dp-vv-ya: belong 
the common aorists fpdyny, Apduny. 
Translate —‘ seeking to win.’ 

6. ot8’ &s, ‘not for all that.’ For 
the accentuation cp. Apollon. Lex. Hom. 
Sacvvdpevoy 32 Kal sepromdpevor Td ds 70 
dpolws ee Spcss] SyArot dA’ ob’ de 
érdpovs tppicaro. 


2 1. OAYZZEIAZ A, 


vio, of Kara Bots ‘ Yreplovos ‘Herfoo 


fobiovy avtap 6 rotow ddelrero vooripoy jpap. 

trav auddev ye, Ged, Ovyarep Atds, elie Kai piv. 410 
“Ev® Gddor pev mdvres, Soo gpi-yov aimdv brcOpor, 

oixot tray, mébAcnov re mepevybres 70¢ Oddacoay: 

tov & olov, vécrou Kexpnpévoy 70¢ yuvaixds, 

vouon mérvc epuxe Kadruwo, dia bedor, 

évy oméoot yAadupoiat, AAaopévn méow elvat. 15 

GN’ Gre Oh Eros HAGE mrepirAopévoy éeviavToyv, 


10. dudbey] Al. duddevy. See Curtius, Gk. Etymol. pp. 352, 614. 


8. xara .. fofrov. On the distinction 
between the adverbial use of preposi- 
tions with verbs, and the separation, 
called by grammarians Tmesis, see Cur- 
tius, Greek Grammar Explained, p. 201; 
Hoffmann, Die Tmesis in der Ilias. 

“Tweplovos. Hesiod, Theog. 374, 
makes 'HéAros the son of ‘Yxepiaw, and 
(v. ro1r) calls him "H. ‘Treprovi8ns. So 
Od. 12. 176 we have ‘Ywepior[3ao dvax- 
ros. But this does not prove that 
“‘Ywepiow is a shortened form for “frep- 
sovley, as Eustathius holds; for even 
the form ‘Trepiovidns is not necessarily 
a patronymic, as we find, cp. Eustath., 
anne for ‘HpaxAjjs, Ziyuxldne for 

puxos (Lobeck, Aj.1g0). Cp. also the 
form Ol&dé8ns. Nitzsch regards ‘Tre- 
provl8ns as non-Homeric, holding Od. 
12. 176 to be spurious: he leans to the 
view that ‘Yseplow is a quasi-patronymic 
for €wepos = child of the height [of 
heaven] ; like odpaviowes, for which Euri- 
pides (Phoeniss. 823) writes odpayida, 
meaning only caelicolae. See by all means 
Lobeck's note on dA:adae Ajax 880. 

Io. trav. This gen. is governed by 
elwé as Od. 11. 174 elrd 8€ os warpés. 

dpd0ev ye. It is left to the muse to 
decide at what point the minstrel shall 
take up the story. Cp. Od. 8. 500 évOe 
dAdy as, «.7.A. Translate —‘ starti 
from some point in them.’ With Aude 
Gey cp. ob8-ayov, duas, dup. Curtius, 
s.v. compares the Gothic sums = any 
one. 

wat fpiv, sc. that we—the poet and 
his audience—may know as well as 
thou; tpeis ydp (Motca) Ocal tore, wap- 
eoré re, fore re wavra Il. 2. 485, or, 


that we may be told, as thou hast told 
others: cp. Ar. Nub. 357 otpavophan 
phtare phgol geviy @ wapBaclraa. 
Aristarchus considers the xal superflu- 
ous, and so the Schol. on Theocr. 4. 54 
6 KAI sepcads Gowep wal wapa ‘Ouhpy. 
‘tov dyuddew ye, Oed, Oiyarep Acds, elx2 
wal piv.’ 

11. “EvOa, ‘ Now.’ The express mark 
of the point of time at which the Odys- 
sey begins, viz. the end of the seventh 
year of the sojourn of Odysseus in 
Calypso’s isle. 

alais. Nitzsch interprets this of any 
form of death the danger of which snd- 
denly comes and is as suddenly escaped. 
It seems more graphic to render it 
‘headlong,’ violent death being regarded 
as a plunge from some height. Cp. 
Soph. O. T. 877 dwdropoy dpovcer els 
dyayxay, and the phrase ‘In tam prae- 
cipiti tempore’ Ov. Fast. 2. 398. 

13. xexpnpévov, ‘desiring:’ cp. Il. 
19. 262. This sense is generally quoted 
as strictly Epic, but it is found in later 
Greek also, as «éypynoa Eur. I. A. 382; 
~hpeba Med. 334; -706e Theocr. 26. 18. 

14. 7 » ‘queenly;’ cp. wéacs for 
géris, Se0-nd7-ns; Lat. pol-is, com-po(t)s ; 
Skt. pa-ti-s, ‘lord.’ The root is pa. Cf. 
wacdpevos txlragoe Theocr. 15. 90; 
Curtius, Gk. Etymol. 254. 

16. éros ibe From the sack of 
Troy to the return of Odysseus ten 
years elapsed, which were thus made 
up :—The voyage from Troy to the isle 
of Circe, the twelvemonth’s sojourn 
there (Od. 10. 467), and the journey 
thence to the isle of Calypso take up 
the first two years. The stay with Ca- 








1. OAYSZEIAZ A. 3 


T@ of érexAdoavTo Oeoi oikévde véerOat 
els ‘l0dxnv, oS Oa megvypévos Hev déOdov, 


cal perd olor dlroior. 


Beot & éd<atpov dravres 


viogdt Moceddwvos. 6 8 domepyes pevéavey 20 


dvribéw ‘Odvore mdpos fy yaiav ixéoOat. 


"AAN 6 pev Albloras perexlabe tyrAGP édvras, 
Aidtorras, rot &txOa Sedatarat, eoyaror dvdpar, 


23. Al@towas] Schol. on Il. 6. 154 gives Al@lowes. Cp. Strabo 1. 30, 33. 


lypso lasted seven years (7. 259), which 
leaves one year for the voyage thence 
and return to Ithaca. e appcerence 
of the suitors at the court of Ithaca 
coincided with the seventh year (2. 89); 
the return of Menelaus and the revenge 
of Orestes upon Aegisthus with the 
ninth (4. 82; 3. 306). 

éros .. dviaurav. énauvrdés is the 
*space of a year;’ éros is a year as one 
in a series of years, which make up time 
or any given period of time. One é- 
avrés has nothing to distinguish it from 
another, while it is the essence of gros 
to be first, second, etc., so that no two 
éry are the same. éyavrds is what we 
express by ‘twelvemonth;’ é7os is this 
or that particular year, a natural epoch, 
while éxavrds is an arithmetical quan- 
tity. Thus our passage is parallel to 
Virgil’s * Veniet lustris labentibus aetas ’ 
Aen. 1. 283, not to ‘Triginta magnos 
volvendis mensibus orbes’ ib. 269. 
Curtius connects féros and Lat. vetus 
with the Skt. vaésa-s, ‘a year.’ 

18. 008" évOa = ne tunc quidem, the 
apodosis to GAA’ Sre 8h sup. 16. Cp. 

10. 18; 19. 489. 

wedvypévos. Elsewhere used with an 
accusative, as Od. 9. 455; Il. 6. 488 
poipay weprypévory. Il. 22. 219 wepuy- 
pévoy Gupe yerfo6a:. But, as Nitzsch 
ae out, the shade of meaning is dif- 

t in the two constructions. The 
use with the accusative denotes escape 
from an evil which was imminent, but 
which never actually came; the genitive 
implies that the sufferer was alread 
involved in the evil. Cp. Soph. Phil. 
£044 THs wogou repevyévai. 

19. wal perd olor piAowwr. The sense 
of this clause can only be determined 
by that of the preceding, which is cer- 
tain. The de@Ace denote the struggle 
which Odysseus had to wage with in- 


fluences adverse to his return, not that 
which awaited him in Ithaca; for (1) it 
is the former on which our attention is- 
fixed by the earlier part of this same 
sentence, and on which we are still 
kept dwelling in the succeeding one: 
and (2) the genitive (see above) implies 
that the dangers had already arrived, 
while év@a answers to Sre 52) Eros FAG, 
sc. when the time came for his return, 
not, when he had returned. It follows 
that «af cannot be rendered ‘even,’ nor 
does it connect the clause before which 
it stands with 063° év6a, but with wegvy. 
dé0Aa”, in the sense of ‘and,’ or, more 
accurately, ‘or.’ ‘And’ is less natural, 
as (1) we should expect wepuypévos re 
&e9., and (2) the two ideas thus brought 
together have only an accidental con- 
pias For «al in sy sense of ‘or,’ 

er a negative, cp. Od. 3. 349 @ ovre 
xAaiva: mal Mrvec w6NX’ oi oles, Od. 
6. 182 ob py ydp Tov ye xpeiccoy Kat 
dpeaov. Translate—‘ Not even then was 
he safe out of danger or — 
friends.’ Nitzsch on the other d, 
following the Venet. Schol. to Il. 16. 
46, regards the words 003° évéa.. gi- 
Ao: as parenthetical, and makes the 
apodosis begin with Oeot 3° éAéa:poy. 

Kéchly follows Bekker in rejecting 
vv. 18, 19, ‘qui quam importune sen- 
tentiarum cohaerentiam interpellant et 
Bekkerus dilucide demonstravit nec no- 
vissimos fugit editores quamquam ex 
suorum librorum ratione illam offen- 
sionem interpretando occultantes’ (Diss, 
1. p. 11); for he maintains that the 
point of time denoted here is the actual 
return of Odysseus to Ithaca, which is 
incompatible with the words sdpos dy 
syaiay ixéoOas: and several critics of the 
same school concur in striking out 
vv. 23-26. 

23. &yOd ScSalarar. This division 
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of pey Svcopévou ‘Yrepiovos, of & dyiéyros, 
advribwv Tatpwv Te Kai apveay éxaréuBns. 26 
&v0’ & ye répmero Sart maphpevos' of d¢ 8) ddXor 
Znvos évi peydporow Orvpmlov dbpbai foar. 
rotor 6¢ pvOwv fpxe warip dvdpav te Oeay TE 
pvicaro yap Kara Oupdv dpdpovos Aiyicboo, 
tov p ’Ayapepvovtins rnrexdruros Exray ’Opéarns- 30 
Top 8 y¥ émipynobels ere dbavdrowt perntda: 
‘*2 aémrot, ofovy 84 vy Oeods Bporot alriédwvrat. 


27. évt peydpoow)] Didymus on Od. 2. 94 gives in all places émppueydporn as 


the reading of Aristophanes. Aristarch. divides the words. 


Textknit. p. 391. 


See La Roche, Hom. 


dOpéor] *Aplorapxos Sacvve, elot 52 of efirwoay duewoy 82 
welOeoGar ’Apordpyy. Herodian. on Il. 14. 38; éddovvow of ’Arrixol. 


Eustath. 


251. La Roche writes d@pdos to avoid the concurrence of two aspirates: see his 


Hom. Textkrit. p 180. 


corresponds in the main with that of 
Herodot. 7. 69, 70 of éwip Alyirrou 
e. of dd row HAlov dvaroAgay Al6lones. 

24. Svcopévov. It seems probable 
that this participle is directly derived 
from the aoristic form in use édveero, 
though there is no other instance of 
such a usage, émByodpevos in Il. 5. 46 
pointing to émBhcopa: and not éreBnad- 
pny, and similarly deodpuevos Od. 22. 
352. But, if we accept dvcopévov as 
an aoristic participle, what point of 
difference can be established between 
this tense, and the present dy:évros in 
the same line? Classen (Homerisch. 
Sprachgebr. Frankf. 1867) reminds us 
that the present tense is ‘in common 
use when reference is made to sunrise, 
cp. dp’ herly dadyri Od. 12. 429, dy’ 
Hot pawvopudynpew 4. 407; the aorist, in 
describing sunset, dy’ jerly xaradvyrs 
Od. 16. 366, és #éAtoy xatadivra Od. 
3. 138; 9. 161, 556, etc, the notion 
being that the action of sunset and the 
succeeding darkness is marked off by 
sharper limits—the last visible ray— 
than the growing light of dawn and 
sunrise. 

The genitive may be the so called 
local, as “Apyeos Od. 3. 251, Tolyov 
tov érépov Od. 23, go, but it may 

tly depend on the demonstrative ol, 
1.e. those belonging to the Westward, etc. 

25. dvréav, ‘to take part in.” The 
context settles the tense as future, not 


the form of the word, which might be 
present or future. For the whole 
question about these forms in -aw and 
-ow, see Curtius, Gk. Gram. Expl. p. 
113 foll. We find dyriédwcay coupled 
with éwo:xopévny evidently as a present, 
Il. 1. 31, and joined with a future xeio’ 
ely: xat dyridn Il. 13. 752. The un- 
contracted form of the future dy7idow 
is found Od. 22. 28. 

28. rotor, the Schol. interprets by 
éy robros rots Oeois, others compare 
it with Ovid's ‘Surgit ad hos’ Met. 12. 
a. It is better described as a dativus 
commodi, ‘for them’; with a word 
‘for their ear.” Cp. Od. 3. 69; 5. 202; 
22. 261; 24. 490. 

29. Gptpov. That which is perfect 
in any way is described as unsuscep- 
tible of blame. Cp. Il. 13. 127 ¢$4- 
Aayyes waprepai ..&s obr’ dy xev “Apne 
éydcaro peredOdy. So dpbpow here 
refers to some special excellence, such 
as gentle birth or personal beauty and 
has not necessarily any moral signifi- 
cance. Cp. Od. 19. 332 8s 3 dy duvpov 
avrds én wai duvpova el39, which means 
something like the modern phrase— 
a gentleman by birth and a gentleman 
= pone: cp. dia KAuraprhorpy 3. 
2 


30. ryAexAvurés is used of Orestes by 
a prolepsis. The vengeance he would 
oo was to be the ground of his 
ame. 
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éf tuéov ydp gact Kdk eupevat of 8 Kal avrol 


opjjow dracbadinow smtp pbpow ddrAyé Exovoww, 


es Kal viv Alyiobos sirrép pbpov *Arpeldao 35 


yp addoxov pynoriy, tov 8 exrave voorhcavra, 


eds aimdv bdeOpov- émel mpd of elrropey typeis, 


‘“Eppetay mépypavres, éboxoroy dpyehovrny, 


pat adrov xrelve phre prvdacba drow: 


éx yap “Opéorao riots Exoeras 'Arpeidao, 40 


ommér dv 4Bion te cal ts lpelperar ains 
ds épal’ ‘Eppelas, AX ov dpévas Alylaboto 
wei dyabd ppovéwy viv 8 dOpba mdvr drérice. 


Tov & apetBer rata Od yAavxarmis ’ Abjvn: 


34. twép pépov] See note below. Aristoph. Aristarch. and Ptolem. Ascalonita 


give indppopov. 
ol. H. 

Etym. Magn. 137. 2. 
Al. #Bhoea re. 


omits re. 


See note below. 


34. trép pépov. Better so written 
than joined into a compound adverb. 
Cp. Herodot. 9. 43 wodAot wecéovra 
iwip Adyeoty re pdpow re. In Il. 20. 
336 the phrase bwtp potpay occurs; the 
adverbial éwépyopa is found I. 2. 155. 
This is a sort of popular solution of 
the difficulty in reconciling divine power 
with human free-will. There was a 
certain amount of inevitable fate or- 
dained as each man’s lot, but this fate 
could be aggravated or hastened by 
human misconduct. Cp. Milton, Par. 
L, 3.86 * Without least impulse or shadow 
of fate.’ 

37. d8ds alardv SAcOpov, ‘though he 
knew it would be his utter destruction.’ 
Cp. the converse of the phrase rov 3 
ove el3db7” EAcOpov dyfryaye Od. 4. 535. 

38. dpyadévrnv. Ameis has a good 
note on this word, in which he says 
that the o in ¢éyrns is the common 
Aeolic change for a, agreeing with the 
interpretation of Schol. Lips. ad I]. 2. 
104 6 raxéws wai rpavws dropawédpevos. 
He quotes also from Alcman (apud 
Athenaeum 11. 499) Tupdy éripnoas 
plyay drpupovy dpyupévrav, al. dpyb- 
$e ae according to the pe 

. dpyeipérrys was an epithet of the 
= C ‘tne word then® refers back 


38. wéupayres) wéwpayre Suixws ’"Aporopayyns nal ZynvddoTos. 
dpyadéyrny| Didymus gives this with the iota only, sc. dpy:pdvrny. 


41. HBHop TE] HAAcaEe Cod. Vindob. 5. 


Cp. Schol. H. péddovra dvti lveoriiros trfpyaye. Ed. August. 


to an old myth which connects Hermes 
with the phenomena of the dawn or 
the brightness of day. A later age 
succeeds which is ignorant of these 
earlier legends, and a new etymolo 
and new associations are invented for 
a word which has lost its original 
meaning, and thus we come to such 
interpretations as the Scholiasts repro- 
duce—# roy dpydv nal wadapdy ddovov, 
4 rdv povedcayra “Apyoy roy wodvdp- 
parov 8s épvaaace ry Td, } rdv povéa 
Tis dpylas, «.7.A. 

40. tlovs “ArpelBa0, ‘vengeance for 
the murder of Atreus’ son,’ sc. Aga- 
memnon. So wow) MarpéweAoo Il. a1. 
28. Others join ’Opéorao ’Arpel3ao, but 
it is coatrary to Homeric custom to use 
the grandfather’s name for a patrony- 
mic except in the case of Achilles. 
For the transition from the obligua to 
the directa oratio cp. infra 276, 374. 

41. twelperar, a common Epic form 
of the conjunctive with short vowel: 
So fopery =lwpev passim. 

43. 40péa, his death was the one 
lump sum, as it were, paid as the price 
of his adultery and assassination. 

44. yAaux&ms. The description of 
Athena as the war-goddess Il. 1. 200 
Bava 3€ of Jace pdavéer is parallel to 
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‘& mdrep tpérepe Kpovldn, trare xpeidvrov, 45 
kal Xlnv keivés ye éouxdri Ketrar ddrbpq- 

@s airédowro Kal dAdos Eris roaird ye péfor. 

GAE por dud ’Odveqi Saldporr Salerar Frop, 

dvopbpo, bs d) dnb diriov aro mipata mdacyet 

viow ev dudiptrn, 60: + dudadds éort Oadrdoons. 50 
vijcos Sevdpjecoa, bed 8 ev Sdépata vale, 

“Athavros Ovydrnp ddobdppovos, bs te Oaddoons 


this epithet. The notion contained in 
it is not that of colour but of bright- 
ness and flashing splendour. So Schol. 
on Apoll. Rhod. 1.1280 &ayAavacovow 
, Gvri rod durifover } addywovc, Sev 
wat 4 'AOnva -yAauxdrms, wal yAhvy } 
xbpy Tov dp6arApov, wapd 7d yAatocey 
5 dors Adpwev, «al EXpiwldns dat rijs 
cedqyns éxphoaro yAavaemis re orpé- 
pera . 

46. douxén. Virg. Aen. 4.696 ‘merita 
nec morte peribat.’ 

47. drs fifo. Use of the opta- 
tive in general statements. Cp. Od. 6. 
286, where the mood changes to con- 
junctive by way of specializing the 
general sentence. 

48. 8atppow, ‘skilled.? It seems 
quite impossible to accept the common 
view supported by Buttm. that 3dai- 
¢pew in the Iliad has the sense of 
‘warlike’ from 3afs= battle; and in the 
Odyssey of ‘prudent’ from 8afva:. 
Especially as even in the II. (11. 482) 
it is used as an epithet of Odysseus. 
Aafwva: is the only word to which it 
should be ref , and the circum- 
stances of the ee will suggest the 
subjects in which the wisdom or know- 
ledge is shown. A warrior is one of 
those who are de3anxdéres dd, a man 
of peace is learned in counsel and ex- 
aoe and the arts of peace gener- 
ally. 

50. S76. Philologists disagree upon 
the origin of the Epic particle re. 
Some refer it to the same stem as tis, 
and thus compare it both in derivation 
and usage with the Lat. gue. Others 
derive it from the demonstratival stem 
seen in 70, Tos, ob-ros, etc. The addition 
of the particle to pronouns and adverbs 
seems to indicate a constant action 
rather than an isolated act, a reference 


to whole classes, rather than to in- 
dividuals. As instances we may com- 
pare Il. 1. 1 pijvew .. f pup? "Axaots dye’ 
€6nxev, with I. 5. 876 xobpny obAopéyny 
pT al’y dfovda épya péundre, and Od. 
1. 337 véorov Avypoy dv dx Tpolns ere- 
relAaro, with ibid. 341 doidys Avypis F 
Te pot.. xijp reipa, in which passages a 
single fact is contrasted with habitual 
action. The generalising force of the 
particle is seen in such phrases as 
Od. §. 438 «byaros tfavabds ré 1” 
ipelryera: frepdvde=ex eo genere fluc- 
tuum qui. Compare too the use of olds 
re Od. 5. 422; 13. 223; 14. 633 15. 379. 
So Sos re Od. 10. 517. the whole, 
if we seek for a distinction between this 
compound relative and the simple rela- 
tive, we may say that the former often 
introduces a characteristic of the ante- 
cedent, whether, as in the present case, 
and in v. 53, the antecedent stands 
alone in its possession of the said 
characteristic, or whether, as in Il. 5. 
876, it is one of a class, all the indi- 
viduals of which possess it. 

51. vhow..vijoos. For this ana- 
coluthon cp. Il. 6. 396 Ovydrnp peya- 
Afropos 'Herlowos: "Heriow 3s gvae. II. 
10. 436 rov 8) KadAlcrous [ewous ov 
Hoe peyiorous’ Acvadrepor xidvos, K.T.A. 

év, adverbial = ‘therein.’ 

Sampara vale, as Od. 4. 811. 

52. dA0édgpovos, ‘malign.’ Lit. ‘of 
mischievous intent.’ The word fre- 
quently denotes the qualities for which 
a wizard is feared; so we find it applied 
to Aeetes, Circe’s father, Od. 10. 137; 
and to Minos, for his evil designs against 
Theseus, 11. 322. Compare the expres- 
sion dAoddxa €ld&s, used of the magician 
Proteus, Od. 4. 460, and drAcddxa Syvea 
Kipans “Io. 89. The reason of its 
being applied here to the giant Atlas 
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ndons BévOea oldev, Exar S& Te xlovas avros 
paxpas, al yaidy re kai ovpavdv apdis exovat. 
rot Gvydrnp Svornvoy ddupduevoy Karepvxel, 55 


alei d¢ paraxoiot Kai aipvdrloic: Abyo.ct 


Oéryet, Gras lOdkns émiAjoerar aitap Odvaceds, 


iépevos Kal Kkarvoy adro0pmcKovta vorjoat 


$s yains, Oavéew ipelperat. 


is more general but still similar; it is 
implied in 5: re Oaddoons wdons BévOca 
olSev ; preternatural knowledge makes 
its possessor suspected of the inclina- 
tion as well as the power to use it 
hurtfully. F. G. Welcker (Gotterl. 1. 
479) interprets the epithet here of the 
guilt of Atlas in having led a rebellion 
of the Titans excited by Hera, which 
was put down by Zeus with the help 
of Athena and Apollo (Hygin. Fab. 
150): and he gives as a comment on 8s 
re .. dev a legend in Pausanias (9. 20. 
3) that Atlas sat at Tan woAumpay- 
pover Th Te Und vhs Kal Ta obpana. 

§3- The account of Atlas is thus given 
in Hesiod. Theog. 517 

“AtAas 8 obpaydy ebpiy tye xparepis 


in’ dvd-ynns 
wedpacw ty yalys, spéwap ‘Eorepldav 
Ar-yupe 


‘yopewew, 
dornas, eeparfi Te wal dxapdryot xé- 
ptoa. 
raltny yap ol poipay tddccaro pn- 
rlera Zebs- 


and again, ibid. 746 
Tow axpbc@ "laweroio adis exer’ obpa- 
voy ebpdy 
dornds, xepady re xat dxapdryo: xé- 
pecow 
dorepptess, 56: Nuf re «al ‘Hyudpn 
docovw lovca 
dAAhAas spocleroy. 
The locality here intended seems to be 
the far West, where the sun sinks and 
whence the darkness proceeds; cp. Od. 
10. 82. Aeschylus P. V. 348 follows 
the same account, describing Atlas as 8s 
apes ioxépovs réwovs | Earnxe, xiov’ 
(dual?) obpavot re. cal xOovds | pow 
ipei8aw. Cp. also P. V. 430 obpdndy re 
wddovy visras bwooreya{e. Humboldt 
(quoted by Paley in his note on Hesiod) 
thinks that the Atlas of the early poets 
was the Peak of Teneriffe, of which 
vague accounts had been brought by 
Phoenician mariners. The word adrés 


ovdé vu col mep 


is emphatic: the «loves support heaven, 
Atlas supports the «loves. The inter- 
sierra of dudis éxovor is uncertain. 
t either may be rendered ‘ which su 
port at either side,’ sc. at E. and W.; 
as if the gigantic Atlas, by the enor- 
mous breadth of his shoulders, or with 
the vast span of his outstretched hands, 
supported pillars wide enough apart to 
sustain either extremity of the vault of 
heaven. This accords best with two 
passages in Pausanias (5. 18. 1) és? rav 
Gpow cara ra Aeyopeva ovpavéy re dvéxet 
wal viv, and (5. 11. 12) obpavdy rai yh 
dvéxay wapéornxe. In this case the 
éxovo: can only refer properly to obpa- 
yoy, yjv must be added by a Zeugma, 
the general idea of stability running 
through the two expressions; but the 
odpavos has its stability from the xfoves, 
that of the earth is in itself. A simpler 
way is to render dyudls Zyover of vertical 
not of horizontal distance, ‘ which keep 
asunder;’ the earth lies below, the 
heaven extends above, and between the 
two stands Atlas with his pillars keeping 
them apart. 

The myth of Atlas is rationalised in 
two ways: (1) geographically, to which 
interpretation we owe the bestowal of 
the name of Atlas (d-7Aas, ‘the up- 
holder’) on the cloud-capped range of 
Garamantian or Nasamonian moun- 
tains; and (2) physically, where Atlas 
represents the power which holds all 
the universe in its place (Arist. de Caelo 
3. 1; Metaph. 4. 23), or the axis on 
which the heavens turn (Arist. de Anim. 
Motu 3). Cp. Welcker, Gdtterlehre, 
1. 252. 

is. xal wanvév, ‘were it but the 
smoke.’ Cp. Ov. Epp. ex Pont. I. 3. 
33 optat Fumum de patriis posse videre 
focis; sxaxvdv mwédews twepOpdoxorra 
Eur. Hec. 823. 

59. sep. The variation of meaning 
in this particle is exactly analogous to 
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évrpémerat pidtov Frop, Orvume. od vi +t Odvaceds 60 


’"Apyclov mapa vnuol yxaplfero iepa péfov 


Tpotn év edpeln; zi vb of rboov adicao, Zed; 


Tav & drapeBdpevos mpocédn vedeAnyepéra Leds: 


‘réxvoy éudv, moiby oe eros piyev Epos ddévrav. 


was dv éret Odvoijos éye Oeioro Aadoipny, 65 


8s mept pev vbov éorl Bporav, mepi 5 ipa Oeoiow 


dO0avdroow eéaxe, Tol ovpavdy evpdv Exovew ; 


GAA Sloceddwv yaijoxos doxedes alev 
Kixroros Kexddwrat, dv d¢6arpod drdwcer, 


that of urns. Though etymologically 
they would rather mean ‘very much,’ 
‘by all means,’ they are more often 
used with a qualifying or concessive 
force =‘at any rate,’ ‘at least,’ which 
is reflected upon them from the word 
with which they are used or the con- 
text in which they occur. Cp. Od. 


2. 199. 

rg of wi tr’ O8vccets. The word 
elided is vot, ie. cot governed by xapl- 
(ero, cp. infra 347. 8 p’ for por Od. 
4- 367; Il. 9.673. The hiatus before 
of vb +’ ’O8. is common in the bucolic 
caesura, especially after a pause in the 
sense. 

62. @8tcao. A play upon the name 
‘Obvacets. Cp. Od. 19. 275, 407. 

64. tpxos é8évrev. The ancient 
commentators generally understood this 

hrase of the lips. It is better to take 
it of the teeth themselves, which look 
like a fence when the lips open to 
speak. That the words were so under- 
stood in classical times may be inferred 
from the line in Solon (Bergk 25. 1) 
wais..éri vipmios Epxos bdévrayv pboas 
é&eBad\Ae. Ameis quotes from Gell, 
N.A. 1. 16 vallum dentium, and from 
Pliny N. H.11. 181 cor munitum pectoris 
muro. Far the genitive cp. wbpyov 
pupa cae Aj. 159; $éBov wpdBAnpya 
ib. 1076. The construction o2 épxos 
83. pl-yer od Saree called the oxjpa 
xa’ Sdov Hépos, cp. Il. 20. 44 Tpaas 
Tpépos twhdvOe yuia. Od. 19. 356 F ce 
wé8as vive. Also Od. 11. 578; 18. 
391; ll. 2.171; 5. 98; 312. 400. On 
the passage rdv 8 oxdros dace xdAuper, 
Hermann says there is a confusion 


between rév 8 oxdros xdAvpey and 
Tov 8¢ dace aoxdéros xddupey, but the 
construction is rather a true instance 
of Homeric epexegesis, where the 
subsequent word adds a nearer de- 
finition, as in Ll. ar. 37 6 8 épwedv 
6f& yarn tapve véous Spwynxas. As 
a rule the general word comes first, 
the specific one second, but the other 
order is found, as in II. 21. 180 yaorépa 
yap puv ruve. The same construction 
is used with two datives. Cp. pneét’ 
éweit’ 'OSvoj xadpn dpoaow éwely Il. 2. 
259, S8ou 3é of jvla xepoir Ml. 8. a ae 

65. éweara = ‘after all this.’ is 
éxe:ra is the forerunner of the so called 
atta indignantis of later Greek. It is 
worth noticing that whereas afterwards 
greta only retained its literal sense 
expressive of sequence of time, it has 
in Homer the more artificial sense as 
well of sequence in reasoning. Cp. 
infra 8 

66. Bporév is governed by the com- 
pound wepi-tori as Od. 18. 248 éwel 
wepleoot yuvaray. In the second clause 
wepi is adverbial to éaxe. Trans. 
‘Who is beyond mortals in wisdom, 
and beyond {all others] gave sacrifices 
to the gods.’ Cp. Il. 1. 258 of wept 
pty Bovdrny Aavaay sept 3 tort paxe- 
o6az. 

68. yavhoxos, according to the older 
commentators, ‘earth-surrounding.”’ It 
is doubtful whether this meaning can 
be assigned to é@xew, so that it has 
been proposed to render, ‘earth-su 
porting,’ carrying out the notion of the 
earth resting on the sea. Autenrieth 
prefers ‘lord of earth.’ | 
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dyrideov [odtdnpov, Sov xpdros éori péytorov 70 


nacw Kuxr\9orecot Obmca 8 pw réxe viudn, 
Dipxuvos Ovydrnp, adds arpuyéroto pédovros, 
ev omécot yAagupoiot Moceddovi pryeion. 


éx Tob 6) ‘Odvoqa Moceddov évooly bor 


of tt Kataxtelver, mAdfec 8 amd marpidos alns. 75 
GAN aycb’, Hpeis olde mepippafducba wdvres 

vootov, Gras €\Onov [loceddwov dé peOjoe 

dv xddovy ov pey ydp tt duvicera dvrla mévrov 


dbavdrov déxnri Oedv épidatvéper olos, 


Tov & apelBer erertra Bek yAavxams ’Adjvyr: 80 


‘® 


® mwdrep hpérepe Kpovidn, drare xpec6vrov, 


el pev 6} viv rofro didov paxdpecot Oeoict, 


yootijzat Odvofja Saippova bvde Sépovde, 


“Eppelay pev erera, didxropoy adpyepévrny, 


70. Sov] 80. See note below. 
dorvros] Aristoph. péSovr:. Schol. H. 


éort] Bekker éoxe from Schol. V. 
. Vind. 133 ad Od. 13. 96. 


72. pé- 
83. daf- 


¢pova] Eustath. and many MSS. give woAdgppova, which La Roche adopts. 


70. TIoAt , the accusative at- 
tracted to — nae of the dv preceding. 

Sov. Curtius seems right in de- 
scribing this form as only an incorrect 
way of valine | So. It only occurs twice, 
here and in Il. 2. 325 S0u xpdros, Sov 
adéos. He describes 80 as an inter- 
mediate form of the genitive between 
~oo and -ov. On the same view Ahrens 
would write AléAoo Od. 10. 36, 60. 
See Curt. Explan. Gk. Gram. p. 64. 

dort. Bekker’s foxe rests on slight 
authority. The tense would either 
mean that the Cyclops was dead or 
had lost the might he once had. 

71. KucAe@weoror. We have a choice 
of interpretations here, (1) in the eyes 
of all the Cyclops, or (2) among all the 
Cyclops. Cp. Od. 11. 485; 16, 265, 
where xpareiy is similarly used with a 
dative. Analogous to this is the phrase 
dgvecds WvAloo: ply Efoya Od. 15. 227. 
See Ellendt. (Bemerkung. tiber Hom. 

b. Konigsberg, 1863) who 
maintains that such Satives are the 
object dative after the verb, 

ya «pares vecteco: Od. I1. 485 
(where see note), Aaa olow dvacce 


Od. 2. 234, yryavrecot Bactrever Od. 
7. 59, elvducs dvBpdow Fpfa Od. 14. 
230. However we explain the dative 
it must be carefully distinguished from 
the use of the genitive after such words, 
nor could we couple péyioroy Kuxdd- 
wegot in the same sense in which a 
superlative is followed occasionally by 
a genitive expressing competition and 
comparison. 

72. atpvyérowo. See on Od. 5. 


40. 
74. & ro 8=‘from that time for- 
ward.’ 

76. hpets of8e, ‘we [that are] here.’ 
S8e, like Lat. Aic, points to that which 
is nearest to the speaker. 

78. dvrla wdvrov. It makes the 
best antithesis to join dyria sdyvrow 
ipBawé per olos, ‘to contend by himself 
against all, and to take 40. déenr: Oeaw 
as a separate clause enhancing the force 
of wéyrav by showing of whom the 
wdyres consisted. 

82. el pev 8h. The return to this 
protasis is érera 84. 

84. Sduropos. Eustath. ad 1. inter- 
prets this as 6 d&dyor rds dyyerias. 
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OAYZZEIAZ A. 


vigov és ‘“Qyvyinv érpivopey, dopa rdéy.ora 85 


Niudn évrdoxdpo elirn vnpepréa Bovdzy, 


véotov Odvocijos tadaclppovos, ds Ke vénrat. 


aitap éyav lOdxnyvd éredevoopat, dppa of uldv 


HaGAdoy érotpiva, kai of pévos ey gdpeci Helo, 


els dyopiv Kadécavta Kdpn Kopéwvras ’Ayaiovds go 


Wao pynothpecow aeiméuev, of TE of aiel 
par ddwwda oddfover nai eidfrodas Edixas Bods. 


85. ‘Oyvyinvy]) ty ri war’ 'Avripayov ‘OyvAlyy ypapera. Schol. H. M. P. Q. 
88. ‘1ddxnvd"|] The readings vary between I@deny and Tddenvde, écerevoopat, éwe- 


Aevoopa and d&eAcvoopa. 


. apn kopéowras|] The phrase occurs twenty-six 


times in Homer. In the Venetus A. the words are always separated: Eustath. 165. 
14 notices both ways of writing it. Cp. xdpy fav0ds Od. 15. 133; xepadrds Kopioas 


Hat. 4. 168. 


Buttm. Lexil. p. 230 combats this, and 
refers the word to ddxw, i.e. didexo, 
making it = runner, cp. 8:deovos. Nitzsch 
retains the derivation from &éye, in the 
sense of wéuwev, ‘to conduct.’ Cp. the 
act of Hermes in withdrawing Ares 
from the battle, Il. 5. 390; and con- 
ducting Heracles on his quest of Cer- 
berus, Od. 11. 625. 

85. '‘Qyvyiqv. On the possibility of 
reconciling Homeric graphy with 
actual fact see note on Od. 5. 34- 

érfuvopev, with shortened vowel, as 
iuefpera:, supra 41. 

86. évwAoxapos does not mean only 
‘fair-haired’ like 7bxopos, but points to 
beauty of her coiffure; wAdxapoe are 
ringlets or plaits. Cp. Il. 14. 176 
xepoly wAoKdpous éwrefe Pacivods. 

vynpeptéa Boudry véorov. ‘That 
which is infallibly purposed,’ viz. that 
Odysseus shall return, Cp. Od. 20. 
245 obx Hyiv ouvbeboera: He -ye Bova?) 
TyAcuaxoro pévos. 

88. avrdp ¢yav points the contrast 
to ‘Eppetay péy supra 84. 

T0dnyvd’ évedevoopar=‘ will go to 
the island and into the town.’ See critical 
note. . 

Sopa. The existence of the corre- 
lative régpa, like ve and réws, seems 
to settle the question that these puar- 
ticles are related to the pronominal 
stem 6. Spa may be for d¢i-pa, a 
ee of pa with 6-g: a locative 
of 6. 


g0. Kadéoavra. Cp. Schol. ad I. 
1. 542 3 8¢ ppdois cuvhOns dzd Soruis 


els alriarixiy épxecOas, i.e. from dative 
: accusative. See note on Od. 6. 

0. 

"Axaovs. This is properly the name 
of a powerful tribe in N. Greece and 
the Peloponnese. They were also found 
in Ithaca (Od. 1. 394), and in Crete 
(Od. 19. 175); but the word was used 
as the common designation of the Greek 
race. They wore the hair altogether 
unshorn (aépy xop.). Cp. the descrip- 
tion of the Abantes, Il. 3. 542 dméev 
kopdéwvres, 

gl. dweméuev, ‘to speak out his 
mind.’ Here the word is used without 
a following accusative, as Il. 9. 431 
pdda yap xparepas dwiarey, but the 
full expression pvOov drnAeyéws droei- - 
weiy occurs below (373) and Il. 9. 309. 
These passages confute Nitzsch’s inter- 
pretation of ‘renouncing,’ ‘ breaking off 
with’ the suitors. Cp. Aesch. Agam. 
934 €d 768° éfetrrov TéXos. 

g2. 48wd, ‘thick-thronging.’ A de- 
scriptive epithet of sheep and goats. 
This is better than Buttm.’s view, ‘that 
ddvés is here a particular epithet for a 
particular case; the cattle which the 
suitors slaughtered were always (ale/) 
driven thither in herds or numbers,’ 
Lexil. p. 35. It is of course true, as 
Buttm. says, that it is not necessary for 
d&vd to be a generally descriptive 
epithet because elAlwodas is one, but 
the interpretation given in the note 
keeps closer to the fundamental meaning 
assigned by Buttm. himself to dd:vds, 
sc. ‘compactness.’ See on Od. 4. 7235. 
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wipro & és Zrdprnv re cai és Méidov jpyabderta, 
vooroy mevodpevov warpos didtov, fv mov dxoven, 


90 Iva puv Kréos évbddy ev dvOpdmoow exnow. 95 
“Qs erotic dnd moaciv édfoaro Kadd édira, 

auBpboia, xptvoea, Td pv pépoy judy ed Sypiy 

40 én’ dtreipova yaiay dua mvoigs dvépoto. 


[eirero & adxtpor eyxos, dxaypévoy b£& yadke, 
Bpi6d, péya, oriBapov, re Sdpynot oriyas dvdpov 100 
jpdwv, toioly te Koréooeras é8pipordrpn. | 


BH 8t Kar OvrAdproio Kapivery digaca, 


orf 8 'l0dxns evi Sipo emi mpobdpos ’Odvojos, 
ovdot ém avdrclou' madduyn 8 tye ydAxeov eyyxos, 


93. Xedpryy] Zenodot. Kpfrnvy. Some MSS. add after 93 Kei¥ew 8° és Kpirny re 
Idoperqa a bs yap devraros HAGE "Axady xadKxoxiTrévew. 5. Expo) 


97, 98. Not found in Marseilles MS. and criticised by 


Aristonic. on Il. 24. 341, 342, as suitable there, and in Od. 5. 44, but inappropriate 
here. 97-101. aponOerouwro of oriyo:, i.e. a pre-Aristarchean rejection. 
Schol. M. T. 99-101. d@erovwra per’ dorepicxon Bri by rhe Tijs "lAsddos Karas. 
Schol. M. V.  v. gg occurs in Il. 10. 135. Cp. 4 Tov ddparos dydAnyis spds obdty 


dvayxciow Schol. M. T. but see inf. 104. 


edAl(wo8as. Buttmann’s interpretation, 
‘heavy -treading, seems doubtful on 
three grounds. (1) It is probable that 
the senses assigned by him to the root 
should be transposed, and that the 
Meaning of ‘roll’ is primary, and that 
of ‘thrust’ secondary; (2) we do not 
find it applied in the sense of ‘ thrusting’ 
to the simple vertical pressure of a 
dead weight. (3) The meaning he gives 
to elAlwous does not suit its use in other 
contexts, as Eupol. Com. 5, where it is 
applied to women, and the passage 
; ee by Battm. himself (Hippocr. de 
ic. 7) where the epithet is applied 
to oxen because their joints are loose 
set (xaAapa). The explanation of the 
Schol. is nearer the truth, ws so:ovwres 
Ti tow woday kivnow Gowep EXixoedy, 
meaning that each foot as it is set 
forward describes a segment of a circle; 
& movement made necessary by its 
being so slightly lifted. «lAiwodes as an 
epithet of oxen thus forms a graphic 
contrast to the word depolrodes applied 
to horses, II. 3. 327. 
“Aucas. In spite of the interpretation 
of Apoll. Lex. Hom. dw rod sara tots 


wédas édArypot, we must consider the 
meaning settled by the phrase in Hymn. 
ad Mercur. 192 Béas .. xepdecow éXt4- 
ras. Cp. Od. 13. 348, 355. 

93. IIvAov tyaddevra, see on Od. 3. 


95. ta piv xAdos Expor, sc. ds xomd- 
Garyra ump Tov zarpds, Eustath. Cp. Il. 
17. 143 9 o atrus xrbos tobAdy éxet. 

7. 0 . Ameis ad loc. gives a 
list of such feminine adjectives used 
substantivally, from which the following 
specimens are taken, apy Od. 5. 313, 
GuBpooin 4. 445, Cepupin 7. 119, loy 
Q- 42, oxedly 5. 33. 

10t, xoréooerat, = xoréonrat. 

6Bppowatpy. Bekker and others 
write duB8pepoe instead of SBpspos on 
the authority of some later MSS. The 
word is probably connected with Bpi-6w, 
Bpi-apée, Bapue, etc., with the prosthetic 
6, as in OBpidpeos for Bprdpews (Lobeck 
El. 1. 80). See Curtius, Gk. Etym. pp. 
466, 653. 

103. él mpo8vpors 00509 én’ atAclov, 
‘in the outer porch at the threshold of 
the court.’ 


12 1, 


eldopévn felvo, Tadioy tyjropt, Mévry. 


OAYZZEIAZ A. 


105 


eXpe & dpa pynorijpas ayfvopas. of pey erera 


mweccoiat mpomdpobe Ovpdav Oupdv Erepzor, 


Jpevor ev pivoiat Bowy, obs Exravoy avrol, 


khpukes & adroto. cai érpnpol Oepdmrovres 


of piv dp’ olvov Euioyov évi Kpnrijpat Kai dup, 


Ilo 


of & avre aomébyyowt trodutphrowt Tparéfas 


vifov kai mpériev, Trot d¢ xpéa modAdAa Saredyro. 


111. The reading 


iven in the text seems to have been that of Aristarchus. 


But Kayser (see Ameis, Anhang ad loc.) supposes that he wrote vi{oy 182 wpériOev. 
Eustath. gives apori6evro l3é. Cp. Schol. E. M. dpeydy gyow Hpwdiavds dvayt- 


yréoneay wpdribev rot 5é. 


105. Tadlwv. The Tadley vico: were 
a number of islets off the Leucadian 
coast, the largest of which was yee 
(Meganisi). They were inhabited by 
Teleboans and Taphians (cp. Hesiod 
Scut. Herc. 19 dvdpav jpdow Tadiav 


i832 TnAcBodow), who were a race of 


irates. Cp. Suidass. v. Téguios = dAgorhs. 
in Od. 1. 181 they are called psAfper por. 
The eponymous founder of the Taphian 
race was Taphos or Taphios, son of 
Pterelus. Etym. M. 748. 

106. stpe & dpa. This does not 
mean that she was looking for them, 
but that she ‘came on them’ there. 
Lat. offendit. The word éwe:ra will then 
signify, not the next thing that took 
place, but the next thing she observed. 

107. weogotor. Athenaeus quotes 
(1. 29) a description of this game as 

layed by the suitors, dara ydp xal 
wardy Svres of pwnorijpes BeriPecay ¥h- 
gove tvayrias GAAHAS, foas wpds Toas Tov 

Opov, Scawep Roay wai abrol. TivecOas 

daar épabery réiccapas nal wevrhKovta. 
Td 8 dyad pécoy rotrew diarineiy dAl-yor 
nevéy, by 382 rh perayxply Tovry play 
ridva: Ynpoy, fy Karey piv avrods 
IinveAduny, oxowdy 8% woreicOa ef Tis 
Bardot drépg: xai KAnpoupévew 
roy Aa oroxaceobau ravrns. El 3é 
T18 TUXOL wai txxpodoae xpdow Tiy Linve- 
Aémny, dworlGecOa: Tiv éavrou ele Tiy Tis 
BAnbelons xal ttwopudyns xdpay, ty 5 wpére- 
poy fv. xal widuy ordyta Ti LnveAdayp, 
dv p 7d Sedrepoy b-yiveto yaply, lvrendey 
Bade [rip davrot]. El 8¢ rvxo: dvev 
vou pndeuas ray Yatoa: rucay, 
wad tdrgidas dye wodAds yaphoay airhy. 
Toy 32 Edptyayow wAcloras elAndéva 
raury TH wadkG Kal ebeAmy elva: rH yap. 


109. xfhpuxes. It would seem that 
a distinction must be made between 
whpuxes ot Snmoepyot acw Od. 19. 135 
and the private fpuxes attached to the 
retinue of kings and chieftains. Tal- 
thybius, the ajpug of Agamemnon (Il. 
I. 331), became the eponymous founder 
of a herald-caste; elo? 3¢ «ai dwdyovas 
Tar6uBiov, TarOufid8a raredpevor, Trois 
al xnpuxnia: al tx Sudpryns waom -yépas 
SéSovra: (Hdt. 7. 134). The s«hpuces 
were of noble or even royal blood; their 
epithets are dyavoi (Il. 3. 268) or Oetos 
(4. 192). Their duties were,—the sum- 
moning of assemblies (Il. 2. 50, etc.), 
treating with enemies (Il. 7. 274), pre- 
paring for sacrifices (Od. 20. 276), 
waiting at sacrificial banquets, to which 
duty the private «fpuxes (as here and 
inf, 143, etc.) must have added that of 
general attendance at feasts where 
their masters were present. Gladstone 
(Hom. Stud. 3. 69) remarks that they 
are ‘the only executive officers that are 
found in Homer.’ Thus the office of 
the private ajpuvf approached that of 
the Oepdwow, cp. Od. 18. 423 xijpuf 
AovArxieds, Piel ses e hv ’Aupudpoo. 
The Gepdaovres were at least freeborn, 
often of noble descent, and they stood 
in the relation to the chieftains of 
squires to knights in more modern days. 
Patroclus is 6epdwew to Achilles (Il. 16. 
244), Meriones to Idomeneus (Il. 23. 
113). In the Odyssey their duties are 
naturally more closely connected with 
household life, and resemble those of 


pages. 
110. ol péy, sc. ahpuxes, of 3é, sc. Oepd- 
wovTes, 
112, rol 8... 8aretvro. Cp. dou 
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Thy 8 morAd mporos te Thréuaxos Beoesdys, 
Horo yap évy pynorijpat didrov rerinpévos Frop, 


édacbuevos marép éobddy évi dpeciv, ef rodey éXOav 


115 


pevnotipey tay pey oxidaow Kara dopara Oeln, 
tipiy 8 adrds eyo nal xrjpacw olow dvdooot. 
Td dpovéwy, pynoripor peOjpevos, eloid’ ’ AOhynv. 
Ba FF iOds mpobvpoo, vepeornOn 8 evi bupd 


feivoy dnba Ovpnow éedecrdpev: éyytOr 6 otras 


120 


xeip re detirepiy wai edéfaro yddrxeov eyyos, 
Kal uv ghovicas &rea wrepbevta mpoontda: 


117. aThpaow) xrhpaow by ais elxaorépaus. Al elxacérepa (sc. &x3boes) like 
al xowal, represent the uncritical editions from which Aristarchus dissented. 
Al elxa:dérepa: are mentioned twelve times, Il. 9. 324; 15. 50; 18. 376; 19. 95, 
189; 31. 587; 22. 301; Od. 1. 117; 2. 182; 5. 232; 14. 428; 19. 83. Five of 
these readings Aristarch. is distinctly said to have rejected. See La Roche, 


H.T.97. Schol.M. Al. ddpanv. 


Oepdmovre 8atjpove Satpoovydew Od. 16. 
253. mpérOey, ‘set tables in front of 
the seats,’ cp. Od. 10. 354 spomdpode 
Opdvew trirave tparé{as. This is equi- 
valent to the expression used by Tacitus 
(Germ. 22) separatae singulis sedes et 
sua cuigue mensa. That this was not 
the universal practice appears from Od. 
17. 93 foll., where two sit at one table; 
or Il. 9. 216, where one table serves for 
all the guests. 

115. é6c¢e6pevos, from root é«= dz. 
Curtius (Gk. Etym. 407) shows that the 
form Secopa: (i.e. dx-jo-pa:) points to 
an original x, which is retained in the 
Boeot. d«radA0e = df6aA 68, and appears 
in the Sansk. ak-sh-a-m, ‘eye;’ and the 
Latin oe-ulu-s. The first meaning of 
Sccopas is simply ‘to see, cp. Od. 7. 31; 
the secondary, ‘to have one’s thoughts 
set on,’ ‘to see in one’s mind’s eye.’ 
Cp. Od. 20. 80 dg’ ’Odvoja docoptvn 

yaiay tro orvyepiy adixoipny. 

116. pvynorhpev trav ply, ‘of the 
suitors here,’ in strong contrast to atrés. 
This position of the demonstrative pro- 
noun is analogous to a use in Attic 
Greek of otros. Cp. of raw ixavarrdrow 
wal «6 zai candies taciy Adyou, obroe wal 
pddtucra lydvovra: ais Ywyais (Xen. 
or 2. I. 13), but it is mostly found 
when a relative clause follows; cp. 
dyipa row Ss Od. 10. 74, wéAw Ti... 
Se: Il. 4. 41, ouvOeclaow rdaw as Il. 5. 


320, but cp. Il. 7. 461 veixos phias 
76 pév els dia way xaraxeva, | atTis 3° 
hidva peydrAny Yardbort Karwar. 

117. Typhv. Nitzsch reckons under 
the ‘ prerogatives’ of the Homeric king, 
(1) the royal estate, 7épevos Il. 6. 193- 
195% 9. 578; Od. 6. 293; (2) tribute 
and fees, A:wapal Géuores Il. g. 156; 
(3) special gifts, Swrivgo: Oedy ds reph- 
govos ibid.; (4) daily maintenance at 
the public cost, Il. 17. 249: (5) invita- 
tions to feasts, Od. 11. 185. Cp. Il. 
132, 310 
TAaixe, rin 82) vo TeriphpecOa pddrora 
é3pp Te xpéaoly re i82 wrAclos Sexdecow 
dy Avuaiy, raves 3 Oeods ds eloopdwary ; 
wal répevos vepdpecba, x. 7. A. 

IIg. ve Oy 52, where in Attic 
syntax we should find wep. ydp. 

122. kal pv dovhoas ... mpoont8a. 
Classen (Homer. Sprachgeb. 117 foll.) 
reckons forty-four instances of this for- 
mula (omitting lines of doubtful au- 
thority and two passages from Od. 24 
and Il. 24), and notes that it is used 
either to mark the first commencement 
of a speech, or the resumption of one 
that has been interrupted, or to give a 

liar solemnity or emphasis to the 
words that follow. 

dovioas = ‘lifting up his voice,’ puveiy 
is intransitive in Homer. The only 
exception occurs in Od. 24. 535 (a later 
addition) wayra 3 im xOori atwre, Ocas 


14 


1. OAYZZEIAZ A. 


‘Xaipe, feive, map Apps girdjoeat avrap erera 


Seirvov wacodpevos pvOjoeat Srred ce xpi. 


“Qs elrrdv hyeib’, 4 8 Exmero Madras ’Abjvn. 


125 


of & ore 84 p &vrocbey ecay Sdpov in ndroio, 
éyyxos pey p eatnce hépwv mpds kiova paxpiy 
Sovpodéxns evrocbey évgbov, évOa mep dAdo 
éyxée ‘Odvccijos tadaclppovos icraro moda, 


avriv 0° és Opévoy eloev dywv, td ita wetdooas, 


130 


kaddv daidddrcor td S& Opijyus wooly Fev. 
map & avris KAicpoy Oéro motxtdov, exrodey ddAdov 


Sra garnodons, which is a palpable 
imitation of Il. 2. 182 fuvénxe Oeas 
éna povnodons,where however theaccus. 
depends on fuvénxe. The later epic 
poets, as Ap. Rhod. (3. 673), employ it 
as a transitive verb, sc. ¢dwnody juy, and 
so the Attic writers, Soph. Aj. 73, 1047 ; 
El. 329; Phil. 229, etc. In the present 
line both yw and éwea are governed by 
wpoohvea, Similarly, spocéessoy occurs 
thirty-two times with the double ac- 
cusative, and always in Tmesis, cp. Il. 
2.156; 8. 426; 13. 306; Od. 4. 803; 
6. a1, etc. etc. With this construction 
i dxos ré puv dytiov nba Il. 5. 170, 
vi pe Tavra waparportay d-yopebas Od. 
4. 465, wexvupba Bd(es Apyciow Baci- 
Afjas Il. 9. 58. See especially La Roche, 
Hom. Studien, §§ 95 6, 112. 1, 2. 

123. piAfioeat, ‘shalt be entreated 
well.” In primitive society the showing 
of friendliness precedes the feeling of 
friendliness ; and, again, of this act the 
most definite form is hospitality: cp. 
feiuicoa wai dy peydpao dlanca Il. 3. 
207, éwel qirdecOe wap abry Il. 13. 627. 
So Od. 4. 29 Gddoy whisper leavépev 5s 
we PrAhoy, 8. 208 ris dy girtovrs pdxorro, 
10. 14 pea 82 wdv7a plAc: pe. But the 
other meaning of guAciy is not excluded. 
Cp. perdeoxe ydp alvis inf. 264. 

124. 6 oe xph. For this epic 
use of yp in the sense of opus est with 
genitive and accusative cp. Od. 31. 110 
vl pe xp pnrépos alvov, 3. 14 06 ce yph 
al3ove, Compare with this the use of 
xped rivd rivos, sc. tes, ylyvera, éori, 
Od. 5.189 Sre pe xpeid récow Teor, 4.634 
dye 82 yped ylyvera abrie, Il. 21. 323 
ob8é ri uv xpew ara, Od. 4. 707 obd36 
zi yuv xpew, The same co:struction 


is found in Eurip. Hec. 976 ris xpeta 
o° tpou ; 

128. Soupo8deyns évrocGev. The in- 
terpretation of Eustath. seems simplest, 
that the dSovpo8dny was els xlova éyye- 
yAuppérn, as if the spearshafts rested in 
the flutings of the column. Ameis 
regards it as a rack against the wall in 
the space between two engaged columns 
at the entrance to the puéyapoy. This 
interpretation he prefers, because in Od. 
16. 40 Telemachus gives up his spear 
and éornce pépow mpds xtova paxpyy 
(Od. 17. 29) before he crosses the stone 
threshold at the entrance of the hall. 

130. That Atra is an accusative sin- 
gular seems settled by the use of Acti 
as the dative, Il. 18. 352; both cases 
must be referred to a nom. Als, cp. Als 
wétpn Od. 13. 64; though Eustath. 
ad loc. takes it as a metaplastic accu- 
sative from a nominative Ardy. Nitzsch 
follows the interpretation of F. A. Wolf 
(Analect. 4. 501), taking the word as an 
accusative plural from an old neuter 
AM=doodv. Cp. Thucyd. 2. 97 Soa 
ipayrd re xal Aeia, i.e. unembroidered. 
Whichever interpretation we adopt it 
will be better to take the words iwd— 
wetagoas as parenthetical, so that the 
two adjectives maddy da:38dAcor should 
go with 6pdévoy, to which they are ap- 
propriate. With the same stem (Air) 
are connected Lat. glitws,and Gk. yAovds, 
yAloxpos, and perhaps dA0bdva, the 
interchange between yy and 6 being seen 
by comparing dyope with gnomen. See 
Curtius, Gk. Etym. 330. 

132. xAvopév. «rrcpot péy elow of 
éxovres whurrijpa éféxovra mpds ry Trav 


dipov dydwavay. ty abrocs ydp twcpel- 
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pynotihpov, ph getvos dvinbels dpupayép 
delrvp ddjoeev, treppiddore peredOor, 


70 iva pov tepi marpds atrotxopévoto epoiro. ; 


135 


xépuiBa & dyuditrodos mpoysm éréxeve dépovca 
Kavfi xpuoeln, drép adpyupéoio AEBNTOS, 
vifvacOar mapa d& feoriv éerdyvoce tpdrefay. 
airov & aldoln raplyn mapéOnxe pépovoa, 


eldata wOAN émieion, yapifopévn mapebyTov’ 


140 


Cairpds dt xpe@y mivaxas tmapéOnxev deipas 


141, 142. Wolf, followed by most modern editors, rejects these lines, on the 
authority of Athenaeus 5. 193, because xpe:i wivaxas is a mere repetition of dara. 


Eustath. defends them. 


Bove: rods Gpous of xadypevor. of 3t pi} 
Oe Be E.P.Q. 
KTO pewv, ‘apart 
from the others, the suitors.’ This 
epexegetic use of a noun after dAos is 
not uncommon in Homer. Cp. Od. §. 
105 GAAew.. raw dydpav, 10. 485 dAAwy 
.- érdpew. The process seems reversed 
in such a phrase as dya rij ye «al dyu- 
gtwodo: clov DAa Od. 6. 84; cp. Soph. 
Aj. 516 GAAn potpa, Phil. 38 dAa pden. 
Livy 4. 41 plaustra iumentaque alia. 
Ameis quotes as parallels Od. 2. 412; 
8. 368; 15. 407, 449; 18. 416; 19. 
Go1 ; 20. 324; Il. 2. 191; 13. 622. 

134. G6horaev, ‘should feel loathing,’ 
properly that which comes from satiety. 

jith d3yy cp. Lat. satur, satis. For the 

tity and orthography of anv, d3ny, 
biqv cp. «Ads, «Gdds, «dddos, the 
variation arising from the influence of 
the Jod after the 8 or A sometimes being 
assimilated to the preceding consonant, 
sometimes only lengthening the vowel, 
and sometimes disappearing altogether. 
See Curtius, Gk. Etym. 572. 

like twepguhs, and the 

Aeschylean twéppev, has the sense of 
Overgrown — root gu), which easil 
passes into that of overweening. Wi 
the change of vowel cp. gurdy with ¢é7v, 
péruBboe with udA1880s, At-yos with Lat. 
lig-are. Curtius, ers sere 648. 

136. Join wmpoyx povoa and 
xéoupia lene sc. xepoty, 

138. vibac@a:, lit. ‘ by way of wash- 
ing. The Homeric uses of the infinitive 
mood throw great light on its original 
force. Three different ways of forming 
the termination of this mood agree so 


far that each represents a dative or a 
locative case, e.g. -weva: from the par- 
ticipial -zevo, -ac a similar case-endin 
attached to the aorist tense-stem, an 
-06as analogous to the Sanskrit adhdi. 
If we accept the view of the datival 
termination we shall readily understand 
the transition to the notion of ‘aim’ or 
pup ;’ if we refer the terminations 
of the infinitive to the locative case, it 
will suggest the ‘limits,’ the ‘ sphere in 
which the action of the verb moves.’ . 
See on the whole question Curtius, 
Explan. Gk. Gram. 221, and the refer- 
ences there given. 

Notice here the manner of washing : 
the guest holds his hands over a basin, 
while water is poured upon them. 
virrey, as distinguished from Aovew, is 
to wash a part of the body or of any 
object; as distinguished from Bdwrey 
(only once used, Od. 9. 392), it describes 
the application of water to a thing in- 
stead of dipping it into water. sAvvew 
is only used of inanimate things (see 
Trench, New Test. Synonyms). 

wapd.. éravuoee, ‘drew up to theseat.’ 

140. eBara wéAX’ érmbcicn, ‘after 
she had set on many viands, lavishing 
from her stores.’ The housewife (raply 
(réu-yw) who gives the portion of meat 
to the household) does the best she can 
for the unexpected guest; the cidara 
are probably the leavings from a former 
meal, Cp. speaw bal waplOnne 
ouBarrns | bwradiov, d fa tH sporépy 
tréAccwoy iovres Od. 16. 49. 

mwapesvrev is equivalent to the éy8oyr 
idvrow of Od. 7.166; 15. 77,943 a1. 178. 

141. delpas, sc. from the carving 
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mwavrotwy, mwape d€ ogt Tribe ypiocea Kinreda: 
xijpuE 8 adroiow Odp émdyero olvoyoebuv. 
"Es & HAOov pvnoripes ayhvopes. of pev Erera 


éfelns Efovto Kara KAtopovs re Opdvous re, 
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roiot d& Kipuxes pey Odwp emi yxelpas Exevay, 
cirov Ot Suwai mapeviveoy ev Kavéoot, 


Kofpo: O¢ Kpnripas éemeotényavrTo toroio. 
of & én’ dvelad’ érotpa mpoxeipeva yeipas taddoy. 


avtap émrei méatos Kai édnrios é€ Epov Evro 


board. The meat was there cut into 
slices and the guests helped themselves, 
and ate with their fingers. 

143. avrotew, sc. for the guest and 
for Telemachus who sat at meat with 
him: equivalent to the ods of the pre- 
ceding line. The dative should be 
joined with olyoyoevow. 

147. wapevfveov, Od.16.51. Thesimple 
form vfveor occurs II. 23. 139, 163 ; but 
here Wolf, Bekker, Spitzn, and Dindorf 
toes yheoy, as Bekker o gee in 
the present age and in ésevfeoy 
Th. Mi 428. Save certainly is read 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 1123, but it may be a later 
form. Still there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing a reduplicated form of »éw, sc. 
ynvéw, though we have tenses from a 


present ynéw in Od. 19. 64; Il. 9. 137,. 


358; Od. 15. 322; Ap. Rhod. 1. 403; 


orépey being properly analogous in 
meaning to weektan: But stipare is not 
far from the common signification of 
orépey: cp. stipatores, qué circumdant 
corpora regum (Fest. p. 314). For 
Virgil's mistaken rendering of the phrase 
cp. Geo. 2. §28; Aen. 1. 725; 3. 525. 
Translate, ‘ ey brimmed the bowls 
with drink.’ The genitive follows the 
analogy of the construction after verbs 
of ‘filling.’ So émorepéas ofvoo Od. 
2. 431. 

150. & épov tro. The psychology 
of this expression demands some remark 
and explanation. Besides the common 
application of it to food and drink, with 
which cp. IL 11. 642 dpérny Sapay, we 
find the following less common usages 
of it, Tl. 13. 636 adyrow pev adpos doz, 
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wal Owvouv wal pirdrryros | poAnis re 
yAuKepis wal dpvpovos dpxnOpoto, | trav 
nép Tis wal padrdov térbera: tf por efvar 
| } worgpou, and II. 24. 226 adrixa yap 
pe xaraxrelvecer Axiddcds, | dyads éAdvr’ 
tudvy vidy, éwiy ydou ef Epow inv. 
Reserving the particular explanation of 
these, we may notice generally that, to 
Homer, the soul, or rather the person, 
the man, is passive as to desire (just as 
he is to thought; 6uzdés is most like an 
active principle): and so the épos in the 
phrase before us is conceived of not as 
an emotion arising in the man, but 
rather as a property of the object pre- 
sented. On this view, the beginning of 
actual fruition of the object would 
represent itself as the admission of the 
gpos into the person (cp. fAaoy &6eo 
Gupdy Tl. 9. 639): whence we may un- 
derstand that what is denoted by the 
dismissal of the pos is cessation from 
fruition—not cessation simply, but ces- 
sation at the natural limit; the ‘satis- 
faction of the natural want’ as we should 
say. Dismissal of the gpos is at once 
succeeded by the presence of «épos, cp. 
Il. 13. 636, quoted above; Od. 4. 103 
alympds 8¢ xdpos xpvepoio yda0. 

There is pleasure in the whole process 
of fruition, up to the natural limit 
(whence we even have, Od. 4. 102 yéy 
gpéva répropa): but the pleasure is 
greatest at the moment which is signal- 
ised by the attainment of the limit; 
and hence the form of expression, as 
above, €éAdera: &f Epov elvaz. That an 
épos is connected with -ydéos, as Il. 24. 
228, only shows how early man’s own 
feelings discovered to him that there is 
a luxury in grief. The use of éfiec@a:, 
in the phrase before us, has its exact 
contrary in one of the uses of the (non- 
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pynoripes, Toiow pev. evi dpeciy GrAda pepfarct, 
podmwry 7 épyxnoris tre Ta ydp 7 advabjpara Sairbs, 


kijpug 8 év yepoiv xlOapw mepixaddéa Oijxe 


Onpio, bs p fede wapd pvnoripow dvdéycy. 

4 ro 6 ghoppl{wy dveBdédXero Kaddv delSey, 155 
avtap Tndépaxos mpocéhn yAavxarw ’ Adjyny, 

dyyxt oxav Kepadiv, va ph mevOoiab’ of &ddor 


‘Zcive GA, H Kal po veperfoca: Srre xev elo; 


rovroow pey Taira pédre, xiOapis Kal dod), 


pec’, eel ddAbrpiov Blorov virowvov edovowr, 160 


dvépos ob 84 mov ded’ doréa mbOerar buBpw 


xelpey’ er nreipov, } elv ddl Kopa kvrdivde. 


el xeivéy y “l0dxnvde iSolaro vooricavra, 


wdvres K dpnoaiar éAadpérepo mbdas elvat 


Homeric) spocieoOaz. That the middle 
voice in not indispensable in our phrase, 
m som from two of the passages quoted 
above, t{ épow elvas and dpérny diay. 
Virgil’s ‘Postquam exemta fames et 
amor compressus edendi’ Aen. 1. 216 
is criticised by Nitzsch as a poor render- 


ing. 

152. podwh. The Schol. interprets 
this word as 4 per’ gdje wadid. The 
view taken by Aristarchus was ‘ semper 
apud Homerum dictum esse de ludo et 
maxime de lusu salfationis, non de cantu.’ 
(Lehbrs, de Aristarch. Stud. 138) ‘ Do- 
emit primitivam vocis significationem esse 
potius ludendi; quod ex vocabulo pédrwn- 
Opa (Il. 13. 233) apparere, item in pilea 
Nausicaae (Od. 6. 101), denique in qui- 
busdans exemplis saliationis lusum offerent- 
bus.” Cp. Tl. 7.241; 16.182; 18. 572; 
Od. 23. 145. The present ¢, 
however, inclines in the direction of a 
less strict interpretation. poAw} sug- 
gests the music and the song of Phemius, 
and, in verse 421, the suitors és dpynoriv 
re «al ipepdeccay dadiy rpapdpeva 
vipsovro. On the whole question, 
Lehrs decides, ‘Haec omnia cum con- 
sidero Aristarcho in pow} cantus signifi- 
eattonem excludenti assentiri dubito. Sed 
hoc tenebimus podrrh et dady, pirwecOa 
et delay non prorsus idem esse, sed sic 
dict cantum quatenus lusus et delectatio est.’ 

va yép 1 dvalhpatra Sarrég. The 
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7& is attracted to the gender of the 
redicate. When the Schol. renders 
ahyara, as wAnpipara, Koophyara. 

%) perapopa dad tay Trois Geots dvariOe- 

pévow, the first word chosen is nearer 

the truth; the second gives a post- 

Homeric sense. dva@fpara is not here 

equivalent to dydApara, but is used 

rather in the sense of ‘ accompaniments,’ 

‘accessories. For dyar:@éva: in the 

sense of to ‘attach’ cp. Il. 22. 100 

dreyxeinv dvahoe with papoy dydiyu 

Od. a. 86. So Homer speaks of the 

dopmyé as Bart cvvhopos Od. 8. 99, 

Sauros éralpny Od. 17. 270. 

155. & , ‘struck up.’ The 
regular word for the prelude to a song. 
So of the ¢épmuyf Pindar, Pyth. 1. 6 
Sray dpotulow duBodds revyps. Analo- 
gous in use is dvaxpovecOa, cp. Theoc. 
4. 31 whu pey rd Taateas dyxpobopa. 
A few chords probably were all that 
were played, as at the opening of the 
modern Recitative, Cp. Ov. Met. 5. 339 
praetentabat pollice chordas. 

159. Tovrouny, ‘ these suitors there.’ 

160. peta, ‘lightly,’ i.e. without care 
or trouble. 

vov, see inf. 373. 

162. 4 ev AX. dorda, the subject of 
w@era, becomes the object of «vAivde, 
the sentence would naturally run # 
abpart xuAlvdera. 


164. dhadpérepar 4 ddvadrepor, In 
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4} ddverérepor xpvaooid re éobarés re, 
vov & 6 pty ds drddmde xaxdv pbpov, ovdé TIS 
Oarrrop7), ef wép ris emtyOovioy dvOperov 


165 
pw 


gnow erctoecOa rob & Sdrero vécripoy jyap, 
ad\rN dye por téde ele Kat atpexéws Karddefov" 
tls wéOev cis dvdpa@y; mwb0c roe mods Ade ToKes ; 170 
ommmolns T éxl vnds adlkeo mas 8& ce vadra 

Hyayov els ‘lOdknv; rives Enpeva edyeréwvrto ; 

ov pev ydp ri ce mefdv diopat evOdS ixéo Oa. 

kai pot totr dydpevooy érfrupov, Sop ed «ida, 


ne véoy peOéres, F Kat marparés éoot 175 


167. OarAnaph) yp. Aawph war’ bviovs Tay dfioAdyow wdyv Schol. E. M. 168. 
¢pow) So La Roche and Bekk., following Schol. on Il. 1.129. Al. phoe, oot. 
170. els] The reading of the Alex. Grammarians varied between els and eis. 
Eustath. 1407. 51 el 8iya révou toriv, Seep dploxe rois dxpBeorépus, ppd tora 
éyxArTixdv awd rot elul, See Cramer, Anecdot. Ox. 4. 349 elpi, efs, dfurdves Tus, 
els, repromupevors. 171-173] é& teow ovx tpépovro Schol. H: M.; the verses 
appearing to be considered more appropriate in Od. 14. 188-190, where see Schol. 





172. evyeréewro) Al. ebxerdavras. 
and # see note below. 


this use of the double comparative, 
where two qualities are contrasted in 
the same subject, the latter adjective is 
assimilated in degree of comparison to 
the former: or we may say that the 
idea of comparison is spread over the 
whole sentence; cp. the converse of 
this in Eur. Alc. 182 odppow pev ote 
dv padAov, ebruyhs 3° tows, where we 
should expect padAov ebruxys or ebrv- 
xeorépa. For similar constructions cp. 
Hdt. 3. 65 éwolnoa raytrepa f geek 
repa, Plut.de Audit. 2 for: 8¢ Aoyiaw- 
Tépa paddAov # wabynrixdrepa, Cic. pro 
Mil, 29 libentius quam verius. 

166. dwéd\oAe pbpov, so da. d5AcOpoy 


Od. Bs 303. 
168. @ygow. The use of the con- 
junct. to express a likely occurrence. 
169. a mays This adverb, fre- 
quent in this formula, was commonly 
referred to a- rpéxev, with the idea of 
not swerving or running away from the 
truth. Curt. Gk. Etym. 411 prefers 
to connect it with rpéw-w, the « re- 
resenting =, as in d-rpax-ros, and in 
t. sorgueo. 
170. vl wé0ev. This is to be taken 
not as two distinct questions but as two 
blended into one. Cp. Soph. Phil. 


175. #é...%) For the rules for accenting § 


1090 To0 more redfoya ovTovdpou 
péreos wh0ev Erntdos; Eur. Hel. 86 ris 
a6Qev; Soph. Aj. 1185 ths dpa véaros 
ds wére Ante: Eréday dpOuds; Ameis 
quotes Plin. Paneg. 2. 3 ex ipso genere 
gratarum agendarum intellegatur, cui 
quando sint actae. Similar, but not 
identical in form, are Hdt. 1. 35 &vOpuwe 
tis 7 édy wai xd0ev Fxov; Virg. Aen. 8. 
114 gui genus? unde domo? 

171. Swrotys. Here a clause of 
indirect question, as if immediately in 
construction with «ardAefor, breaks in. 
The direct question is resumed in was. 

172. evxeréwvro, The past tense 
limiting the reference to the time when 
he was on shipboard with the crew. 

173. wefév. A touch of nawe humour, 
in the mouth of an islander. For ex- 
pressions in a similar tone cp. inf. 215, 
‘It’s a wise child that knows its own 
father ;’ 5. 100, the rueful account given 
by Hermes of his long voyage, ibid. 
119; 8. 552; and for humour of a 
more ironical cast, Od. 4. 511. 

174. . a reduplicated form 
of érupos, cp. éreds, to referred to 
the root éc, the substantive verb; so 
érfpr. = ‘that which really is.’ 

175. he véov peOérwers, ‘ whether thou 
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feivos, érret mroAdol icay dvépes Hyérepoy bo 


Got, eret Kai xetvos éwiotpodos iv avOpémov. 


Tov & adre mpocéerre Oecd yAavxams ’Abhyr: 


‘roryap éyd tot raira par drpexéws dyopevow. 


Mévrns ‘Ayyxiddrowo Salppovos efyxopua: elvat 
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vids, adrap Tadloiot girnpérpocw dvdooo. 


viv & abe fdv vni KariArvboy 70° érdpact, 


177-] ‘wai xeivoe non xaxeivos Aristarchus, pariterque alibi constanter quum in 
hoc pronomine tum in adverbiis xal xetOe, wal xeBev, xal xeive non Kdxeide, wdueiver, 


wasceace, Dind 


nh as — a visitor.” The rules laid 
own by the grammarians, especially b 
Herodian, for the accentuation of #, ae 
as follows :-— 

(1) The disyunctive 9} (6 d&aleverinds 
or wapakafeverinés) is always oxytone. 
Schol. V. on II. 10. 174 4 .. dupe rods 
ne dyxruréor deaevicricol ydp 
elar. 

(2) The asseverative # (3:afeBasw- 
rucés) ts always circumflexed, Herodian 
on Il. 1. 77 7d 32 °F ep bfopn ’ 
repowopivy race dvayvorrio’ tafe- 
Basorrixds yap 5 ovvbeopos. 

(3) The interrogative 4 in direct 
questions (épwrnparikds) is always cir- 
cumflexed. Herodian on Il. 20.17 #} 
ipurnparucds 5 owdecpos xal dwat 
elAnppévos kara play didyvoay hd wep- 
owacréos. 

(4) The second # in a double ques- 
tion, whether direct or indirect, is 
always circumflexed (4 or fe d:axopn- 
tixés Or dwopnparixds). Herodian on 
Hi. 1. 190 9..ffe° rdw piv apdrepov 
obyéecpov Bapvrovrréoy, roy Be Serre pow 
aeponacrioy karoprriuch yaph ovvragis 
wal ty rf xabddov. See La 
Roche, Hom. Textkrit. 265. The 
reason for the circumflex accent in 
the second clause in a question probably 
is that the second clause is really the 
principal one, and this fact is marked 
by the stronger accent. 

176. (oav. Nitzsch follows the in- 
terpretation given by Eustath. éyvow, 
éyaoy, and takes the word as a plu- 
perfect from ofga. It is far better to 
take it as an epic imperfect from ju = 
‘used to come to our house. The 
construction is found in Od. 18. 194 etr’ 
dy ty xopéy, and is analogous to the use 
of ixdveiy, dguxveioOu with accusative. 


177. éwel wai xeivos, the natural 
result of his going about to visit them. 
Cp. Od. 17. 486 émorpapaor wé- 
Ayas. 
182. &8«. Aristarchus insists that in 
Homer &3e never means ‘here,’ but 
always ‘so.” Apollon. Lex. 872 de: 
wava ’Apicrapxoy ob8éwore ovvibes fyi 
(that is roma@e) xetra, GAA’ dyri row 
ovras rdocera. ee oe this, 

uotin ages which seem to him to 
wefate ei a. 392 mpdpor’ de, 12. 
346 dde yap éBpoay Aavaol, Od. 2. 
28 wov 82 zie dS fpyepe; 17. 544 Td 
fetvor évayrioy d&de xddAeoooy, and the 
present passage, viv 8’ dde ody yni xarh- 
Avdov. With such phrases it will suffice 
to compare orf6’ obras ts péooov Od. 
17. 447, Gpplworo: a790 obra dwé- 
npobey Od. 6. 218, dpp’ obras Il. 32. 
498. What ofrw can express can 
equally well be expressed, mutatis mu- 
tandis, by be. Ge is related to obras, 
as 88 is. related to otros. Now 88¢ 
refers to that which is nearest to the 
speaker; odros to that which is at a 
greater distance from him, or nearer to 
the person addressed. Thus 88¢ is re- 
lated | to duds (cp. dvip S8€ as a peri- 
rasis for éy&), and obros to ads (cp. 
ovros as an address=® of). The 
meaning of de and obras in Homer 
will be often best expressed by a ges- 
ture, e.g. apdpmod’ &8¢=‘ come in this 
way, the hand beckoning ia the direction 
of the speaker’s self; 796° ora =‘ stand 
in that way,’ the hand waving in the 
direction of a more distant spot. This 
might readily account for the interpre- 
tation assigned in later times to @8e, as 
if it meant ‘here’ With de xaryAvbay 
in the present passage cp. 760’ ledves 
inf. 409 with note. See Lehrs, 
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wréwv emi olvorra movrov én dddoOpbous dvOparous, 
és Tepéonv perd yadrxdv, dyw 8 aldwva oldnpor. 


ynis d€ por FO Eornxey én dypod vag: méAnos, 


év Acwéve “PelOpw, bard Nniw vadArjevrt. 


eivo: & ddAfrov marpdior edy dyed’ clvat 


é€ dpyijs, ef wép te yépovr elpnar émedOadv 
Aaéprnv fipwa, tov odxére gaol mrédwde 


epxec’, GAN drdvevOev ew dypol mipata méoyew 
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yeni odv aduduride, 4 of Bpaoly re mbow re 
mapridet, edt dv piv xdparos kata yvia AdByow 
éprifovr dvd youviy ddwAs olvorééoto, 


185, 186.] sponPerotyro iwd 'Aporopdyous. xar’ ina 8e ray dyriypddow 00d’ égé- 


powro Schol. H. M. Q. R 


186. i9d Nyig]| trovniy Apion. cp. Eustath. 140 of 


pay ig? & dvay:yrioxove:, Adyorres iwovfior Tov hide, 


Aristarch. 70, and an elaborate analysis 
of Funk’s dissertation on 88 and ovros 
in Philologus 27. 3, p. 508 foll. 

183. 7 . A monosyllable by 
84. Teplon (cp. T 
184. Tepdon (cp. Temesaea aera 
Ov. Met. 7. 207), of Chich the later name 
was Téyya, is put by Strabo, 1. 6. 6, 
255,in Bruttium, and assigned to Auso- 
nian colonists. But ccbably Tepxéon 
is here to be identified with Tapagos or 
Tayaoods, in the middle of the island of 
Cyprus, famous for extensive copper 
mines, The word copper (cuprum) is 
really = aes Cyprium. 

185. Se, deictic, i.e. explained by a 
gesture =‘ here.’ 

én’ dypd0 is not a common expression 
for a ship drawn up on the beach, for 
d&ypés is cultivated land, and there is 
nothing in the use of émf to forbid our 
rendering it ‘ beside,’ or ‘off;’ so that 
the ship might still be afloat. On the 
other hand, the parallel passage, Od. 
16. 324, is strong—ol 8 Sre 3:) Apévos 
woduBerOdos ivris txovro, | vipa pey of ye 
péAavay én’ Awelpao gpvocay. Here 
éx’ Axelpoo is an equally unusual ex- 
pression with és’ dypov, but of course 
the meaning is made perfectly clear by 
the use of épuccays, sha iz{f must mean 
‘upon.’ Again ffrepos is as distinct 
from the beack (see Il. 1. 485) as 
dypés is. We may perhaps explain the 
difficulty by supposing that the ship lay 
not on the open shore, but on the 
margin of the creek that served as a 


harbour, and so, well within the coast 
line. Such a spot as might be described 
as Hwepos or dypés. In Od. 16. 383 a 
person between the harbour and the 
town is said to be éw’ d-ypot ydequ wéAnos. 
The word ‘Pei@poy seems to carry out 
this ea sh ope Sigs em 

186. : appendix on ca. 

188. 4 doxfs, fron of old.’ Cp. 
Od. 2. 254; 11. 438. 

ef arép re elpyar, as we say, ‘if you ‘Il 
only go and ask.’ 

I91. dpdeméddyp. Her name was 
Zucerh Od. 24. 366. 

192. et, i.e. waparléno:. Pa- 
rallel to the forms of the - conjugation 
we sometimes find others that must be 
referred to a present in -w, as d:d30t for 
Sl3mo1, fas Saal lec for Ins, {yar, etc. 

192. Join say ow, and for piv 
oe cp. sup. 64. 

eutée. The existence of such 
names as Tovvoxdévdud0s Livy 39. 25, 
and Yovvovcca Lycophr. 906, as towns 
of the Perrhaebi, Shh some support to 
the etymol which refers -youvdée to 
syovu, rather to yévoe in the sense 
of sown land. -youvds will then be 
related to a hate in oS same way “. 
xynpuds to xvhyn, and will mean a ‘ : 
or ‘knoll.’ Cp. -youvdy ’Adnvdoyw lepdow, 
whence Pindar's (Isth. 3. 43) éy youvots 
’ASayay, which is more likely used of an 
upland or rising-ground than of fertile 
soil, which was not the characteristic of 
Attica. dAewh, used properly of a 
threshing-floor, which, though flat in 
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viv 8 FArOow 3d) ydp pw epavr éridjpioy elvat, 
adv marép’ dAAd w Tov ye Geol BAdmrovet KedrebOov. 


od ydép ww réOvnxey emi yOovi Stos ‘Oduaceds, 
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aN ert Trov (wds Kareptxera evpé wévro, 
vom ev audipiry, xaderol dé piv dvdpes exovow, 
dypiot, of mov Keivoy épuxavéma déxovta. 


avtap viv Tot éyd pavtedcopat, ads évi Oup@ 


200 


abdvarot BddAovot Kal os TeréecOa dla, 

otre Tt paves édy ovr olwvav cdda «ldds. 
of to ere Snpdvy ye pidrns awd rarpidos atns 
groerat, ovd ef mép te odjpean Séopar exnor 


¢pdcoerat ds Ke vénrat, émel modupyyavés éoriv. 


205 


GX dye po réde ele wal drpexéws xarddefor, 
el d) €£ adroio rbcos mdis els ’Odvosjos. 

aiveos pey Kepadyv te xal Supara Kadd Eolxas 
xelvo, éel Oapad rotov émioydpe’ ddAAHAotor, 


208. alvie péy] So Aristarch. and Aristoph. Commonly written alviie -yép. 


itself, would probably lie at an elevation, 
is here employed only of a Bc of 
ground. Translate, ‘the upland plot of 
his vineyard ;’ literally, ‘the knoll of the 
plot of vineyard.’ 

194. 8 ydp havro, ‘ for they did say 
that he was on the spot.’ 

195. BAdwrovn, ‘hinder him from 
his journey.’ Cp. Od. 4. 380 weddq wal 
Einoe weAedOov, Aesch. Ag, 120 Aa- 
Bévra Ancbiaw Spdpew. It is unlikely 
that §-AaBeiy is connected with 
Aaf-ey. It is rather to be referred 
to a Sanskrit root mila (cp. padraxés, 
BAdf), containing the sense of ‘ weaken- 
ing, or ‘ wearing out.’ 

198. yxaAdewot..zxovow. The clause 
that gives the reason is simply co- 
ordinated to the preceding ; in prose we 
should expect iwd yaAtewar dyBpay txé- 
pevos. 

199. épvxavéwor. This form in -dw 
is related to the present lpyxaydw as 
dpéw to dpdov. 

aol. perhaps of a sudden 
ar ay stronger than éw dup@ ridévas, 

~ 320. 

203. 8ypév. Curtius (Gk. Etym. 501) 
connects 3n-pdé-y with the adverb fr, 


originally 3fay, or 8fnv, and appearing 
in Alcman in the form 8ody. 3fay or 
&Fay is probably an accusatival form 
from stem &fa, signifying ‘day; Lat. 
die, for dive. The transference of a 
word that properly signifies ‘a day- 
long, to a general expression of dura 
tion, is seen in the use of the Lat. div. 

204. éxyov. The subject to this is 
3éc para. 

207. el 8 .. ‘OB8verjos, ‘if verily, big 
as thou art, thou canst be son of 
Odysseus himself.’ 

209. Gaya rotov. We find rotor used 
in the sense of ofrws as a mere adverb 
Il. 4. 488; 5. 7; 22. 241; Od. 3. 496. 
As qualifying a noun ovyp rotor Od. 4. 
776; 7. 30. As qualifying an adjective 
or adverb Odvaros .. dBAnyxpds pdAa Totoe 
Od. I1. 135; 23. 282, wéAayos péya 
roioy Od. 3. 321, émeuwdéa rotor Il. 23. 
246, xepdaréov 8) roiov Od. 15. 451, 
capdanov para Toiov Od. 20. 302. The 
word in each case is ‘ deictic,’ expressing 
by the speaker's gesture the force, 
whether qualifying or intensifying, which 
it adds to the word with which it is 
joined. Here we might render it by 
the familiar phrase, ‘ ever so often.’ 


' 13a, 
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amply ye tov és Tpolny dvaBhpevar, évOa wep EdXot 
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"Apyelov of Epiora eBay xolrns evi vyvoly 
éx rot 8 ofr ‘Odvaija éyav Wow ofr épe econ 
Tiv 8 ad Tydéuaxos rervupévos dyriov ida’ 


‘roryap éy@ Tot, f~eive, udrX adrpexéws ayopetoa. 


enTnp pay T ene dno rob Eppevat, avrap ey ye 


215 


ovx old: ob ydp mo Tis édy yébvov adbris dvéyva. 
as Of éyd y Sphedrov pdxapbs vb rev eupevar vids 
dvépos, dv xredreaotw éois emt yiipas Ererpe. 


vov 8 8s dmorpéraros yévero Ovnrév dvOpérov, 


Too pw ex ghact yevéoOat, ered of pe rolr épecives: 


220 


Tov & avre mpocéere Bed yAauxams ’ Abhyn: 
‘ou péy tor yeveny ye Oeot vévupvoy drricow 


211. évf{] So written in some good MSS. for the common é#i. Cp. Od. a. 18, 
27; 3-131; 13. 317. Aalvew ext wnvoly is used in a different sense, Il. 5. 327. 
215. éy@ ye} On the question between éydrye and éyd ye see Lehrs, Quaest. Ep. 


210. és Tpolnv dvaBfevar, ‘embarked 
for the land of Aves pee form 
of a similar phrase in Od. 4. 473 dva- 
Bavépey Sppa rayiora | fy te warpid’ 
txo1o widow tnt ofvowa mévrov. So és 
Xoviny dvaBdyres Od. 13. 285. 

@0a =‘ whither;’ so in Il. 2. 287 
év643e is used in the sense of ‘ hither ; 
cp. obs év0d5e vijes dvecxay Il. 9. 306. 

413. évos, a perfect ive 
participle from svéw, the root of which 
is wvv, cp. siwvurds for mvurés. The 
infinitive rexvdcGa: is used in the same 
sense, ‘to be wise.’ The connection 
between the ideas of ‘breathing’ and 
‘ being wise’ is sufficiently suggested by 
the comparison of dvepos with anima, 
‘animus, and spirare with the later sense 
of ‘ spirit.’ See Cic. Tusc. Quaest. 1. 9. 


19. 

215. ToO ¢ » ‘am his.’ 

218. idv sever, ‘his parentage’ in 
the sense of -yovfy. The Schol. quotes 
a similar thought from Euripides, p#7p 
@iAdrexvos paAAoy warpés H pty 
airis olvey bvé’, 5 8 olera, and from 
Menander— 

abréy yap obdels ole rot zor tyé- 

VETO, 
GAA’ iwovootper wayres 4 morebouer. 


222. vawupvoy| So Wolf for the ordinary ydvupoy. 


217. Sedov, with ds 34 Od. 5. 308 ; 
11. §48; with ds only Od. 14. 274; Il. 
4. 315; 6. 345; with ale Il. 1. 415; 
24. 253. It is generally used to express 
a wish which has no hope of fulfilment. 

pdxapos. pdap, as an epithet of the 
gods, means, according to its etymology 
(pax-pds, mac-io), ‘great,’ ‘ powerful,’ 
and so ‘blessed ;’ just as lepés (com- 
pare Skt. isk) first means ‘strong,’ and 
then ‘sacred. From the usage of 
pdxapes Geol, the word has into 


its ordinary signification of * happy.’ 


aig. viv 8° &8.. yevéo@ar = nunc vero 
qui infelicissimus est hominum, eius me 
Jilium dicunt esse. 

222. vevupvoy éaicow, ‘inglorious 
for the time to come.’ So dander used 
of the future, Od. 2. 270. Cp. Il. 1. 
343; 3.411. This is the really graphic 
way of describing the future; we speak 
of it as what lies ‘ before us,’ the Greeks 
looked upon it as what was coming u 
behind them, that overtook them, an 
then, still moving on, became ‘ the past,’ 
lying before their eyes. Thus the past 
is called 7rd duwpocder Plato, Phaedr. 
277 D; and even more strikingly, II. 1, 
fe 7a v tévra ra ¢ boodpeva apd 7” 

vTG. 
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Ojxav, érei oé ye Toiow éyelvaro [Mnverdmreia. 
GAN dye por réde elwt xal drpexéws xardde~or 
tis dais, ris 8 Sptdos 88 Erdero; rire 8 ce yxped; 


etharivn je yduos; érel obx Epavos rdéde y éoriv. 


226 


ds ré pot vBpifovres treppidrws Soxéovcr 
Oaivvobat xara Sepa. vepeooqoairs Key dvip 
aioxea mAN dpbov, 8s tis muvrés ye perérOot. 


225. tle 8€) ‘Aptorapyos ovvdwre pera Ta wUopara Tov Sal civ8ecpor ‘tis Zais, Tis 
Bat Spsros’ (a. 225) ‘wot Sal vyts Eornxe;’ (w. 299). The Venet. on Il. 10, 408 
reads dai, but MSS. of the Odys. 34 in both places. For examples of the hiatus 


32 5peAos compare Spitzner, de Vers. heroic. 141. 


223. totov. Cp. Virg. Aen. 1. 607 
qué tanti talem  Hapanded parentes ? 

225. rare 5é owe xped; see on 124 
supra. tiwre=cur tandem. The meaning 
is, ‘what hast thou to do with all this? 

226. eddanlvy. A feast given by a 
single host: dpavos is described 375 
infra bpd xrypar’ Borres dpueiBdpevor 
gard oixovs. It is doubtful whether 
an dpayos is described in Od. 4. 622 
of 3 yoy py pffra, pépow 8° ebhvopa 
olvov, | otrov 8€ og’ droxor xaddAiKph- 
Sepvoe Exe uwor (see critical note ad loc.); 
for the true characteristic of the ¢pavoe 
is not that all the partakers of the feast 
contribute to it, but that the feast takes 
aed at the house of each in tum. 

is suits better with the Attic use of 
ipavi(e Demosth. 1484, 2; Aeschin. 60. 4. 
The same three kinds of entertainment 
are mentioned together, Od. 11. 415 4 
you ff ipdry fh elAasivp reOaruly. The 
épavoes was naturally the least splendid ; 
it had, that is, already the same char- 
acter which distinguished it later, and 
gives point to the illustration of Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 4. 2. 20 rove lpanords yapinds 
éor:év, which is the characteristic of the 

os. Different again were the ovg- 
otra of the chiefs with the king, either 
at his or at the public expense, indicated 
Od. 7. 49,99; 8.41; 13.8; Il. 4. 3443 
9. ha These were provided daily, or 
at least frequently, as a matter of course 
(cp. Od. 13. 8 Sec tvt peydpoc 
yepovorov aldowaolvor | ale! iver’ époior), 
even in war, as appears from the Iliad; 
and at these, strangers like Odysseus 
were entertained as public guests. The 
feast described (if the lines be genuine) 
in Od, 4. 623, must be one of these 


226. elAasiyn} Al. Adm’. 


ovaciria, for it is at the king's table, 
and the 8a:rhpoves being always a king’s 
Guests, are distinct from the tpayeorat. 

ence we should infer, contrary to 
Nitzsch, that it was no épavos, of which 
the characteristic was that it was held 
at each house in turn; and it is no 
valid objection to this that the 3acrhpoves 
contributed ; for unless the king had 
ample means he was not expected to 
supply the whole‘ entertainment. Cf. 
Il. 9. 70-74. The means were provided, 
as Hayman suggests, ‘ out of his receipt 
in kind ;’ whence the ‘ guests are said 
bhua givey’. Tl 17. 250. In the 
scansion of the line, read elAanty | 7 fe 
ya | wos. For the accentuation of #e in 
the latter of two questions, see on 175 
supra. 

227. &s ré pou. There are three 
ways of rendering ws re here: (1) as 
the adverb of comparison, ‘videntur mihi 
insolenter epulart, tanquam superbientes,’ 
as in Il. 2. 289 Os re ydp #) waides veapol 
Xijpal re yuvaikes, | dAAPAaw d8Upovras. 
(2) Others take it in the ordinary sense 
of wore in final sentences=‘so that 
they seem to me,’ comparing Od. 3. 246 
rpis yap 8h ply gacw dydfacbas yéve’ 
dvipav,—s ré pos dOdvaros ly8dAAcras. 
This passage comes equally well under 
the construction in (1). Or (3) & re 
may be treated as an exclamation= 
‘how!’ so Fasi renders de in Od. 17. 
449 Ss ris Oapoardos wal dyvadhs toas 
apolxrns! (1) seems preferable in all 
cases. 

229. 38 Ts wivurés ye peréAGon, ‘who 
should come among them with his 
senses about him.’ 
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Tiv 8 ad Tndgnaxos memvupévos ayriov ntda: 
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‘feiy, ered dp 3) rabrd pe avelpeat 702 peraddés, 
pédAev pév more olxos 68° dgveds Kal adptpov 
Cupevat, Spp Eri Keivos avijp émidhpios fev: 

viv 0 érépws éBddovTo Geol xaxd pnribovres, 


of xeivoy pey diorov éroincay mepi mévtov 


235 


avOpérev, éred of xe Oavévrt wep @8 dKxayxolpuny, 
ef pera of érdpoot Séun Tpdov evi diye, 
ne dlrov év yxepoiv, émet mbdrepov Todrdrevee. 


Te xév of TopBov pev érotnoay Mavayatoi, 


noe xe kai & mad péya Kdéos fpar éricco. 


240 


viv O€ piv axrews apruiat aynpelravro: 


234. Bdrovro] Tives ypdpovory &Barovro dvrt Tov peréBadroy Schol. E. H. M. Q. 
‘The reading in the text seems to be that of Aristarchys.’ La Roche, ad loc. 
239. T@)] Written by the Grammarians without the iota subscript, probably as a 
mere lengthening of 76. The Venet. A. (prim. man.) gives it so. Cp. Schol. on II. 
2. 373 weprowara, wal TdT ob« Eyer. Photius Lex. 450 7 yxaple rou i dyri rov 8&6. 


See La Roche, Hom. Text. 368. 


233. péAdev .. tupevar, ‘might have 
been ;’ literally, ‘was in the way of 
" being,’ or (according to the primitive 

meaning of the word) ‘was thinking of 
being.’ The verb is only capable of 
this meaning in the imperfect, as we 
might naturally infer. Similar instances 
are Il. 14. 125 ; Od. 4. 94. 

234. €BéAovro. Compare AdAcobe 
for BovAecde Od. 16. 387, and BdAerat 
Il. 11. 319. With dérépws é8. cp. Il. 15. 
51 BovAerat GAAn, Od. 5. 286 pere- 
BovAcvoay Geol dAAws. Eustath. reading 
¢Badovro compares it with pis % 
Badovons rhe Atos (sic) dpuxrmpias, as if 
the metaphor were from throwing dice. 

235. Wept wavrov dvOpemav. Cp. Od. 
4. 231 Inrpos 8t Exacros émordpevos wept 


wévrow | av , 17. 388 GAdr’ ale? 
xaderds wept advrov els prnornpew | 


Suwoly ‘Oducocios wept 8’ adr’ éuol. The 
genitive must not be taken as directl 

governed by epi as a preposition, whic 

should rather be regarded as an adverb 
=tmprimis. ‘Is enim genitivus, quem 
apte dicimus genitivum comparationis, e 
notione excellendi quae inest in particula 
wepl sponte ac libenter quasi profluit. Quo 
fit ut isti genitivi, wdyrav, Drow, facillime 
socientur cum particula wept ubi prae- 
stantia significatur’ (vide J. Kuhl, de 


ee wept forma et usu Homerico). 
his must be distinguished from the 
phrase wept pev vdov tor: Bporay, ex- 
plained on 66 supra. Translate here, 
‘who have taken him from our sight’ 
(put him out of sight) ‘utterly, as no 
man ever was taken, for were he but 
dead, I should not grieve so over him.’ 

238. roAUmevee, as we say ‘wound 
up.’ The Schol. renders roAvwy as rh 
raw éplov f8n xarepyacpéyny eiAnovw, 
and this interpretation (which makes it 
the ‘ ball of spun yarn,’ rather than the 
‘wool ready for spinning,’ as the Lex- 
icons give) , suits best with the passage 
Ar, Lysist. 585 

—xdrara Tana 
ToAUmy peydAny, cdr’ be rabrys TO 
Anya xAaivay ipiva.: 

Cp. also Soph. Frag. 920 Dindorf, 
Pollux 7. 32 rds 8 rawias dAooTnpd- 
vous ToAUTas LopoxAijs dvdpacey. ToAUEY 
may be connected with the root reA 
as in réXos. For a similar metaphor 
cp. Ov. Heroid. 12. 3 Tune quae dis- 
pensant mortalia fata sorores Debuerant 
Susos evoluisse meos. 

240. «xXéos, sc. the glory, of which his 
tomb will be the lasting memonial. 

241, &pmwua, ‘the snatchers.’ Cp. 
Od. 20. 66 ds 8 Sre TMavdapéou xovpas 
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olyer dioros, Amvaros, éuol 8 ddvvas re ydous Te 
KédNrrev? ovd Eri xeivov ddvpdiuevos orevayifm 
olov, érel vb por GrArAa Oeoi xaxd Kydé erevéav. 


‘ 2 , 
Scoot yap vyooow émxparéovoty Eptorot, 


245 


Aovdixim re Sdéun te wal ddAgevt: ZaxtvOq, 


242. olxer’] So Bekk. with majority of MSS. and Apollon. for the common #xer7’, 


So also Schol. B. 


dyédovro OveAAas with ibid. 77 iba 
32 rds xovpas dprua: dynpeiifayro. So 
also Od. 4. 727 waid’ dyarnrdw dynpel- 
yoarro ObeAAa, and Il. 6. 346. These 
passages seem to exhibit the dpwua: as 
the impersonation of the storm-winds. 
Hesiod (Theog. 267 foll.) thus gives 
their origin and names, @atvpas 3 
"Quseavoio Babuppelrao Otyar pa | er’ 
"HAderpnyr 4 8 dxciay rixey “Ipy, | 
quedépous 6 "Apruas, "AedAw 7’ ‘Oxunérny 
te, | al J° dvépow mvocfor wal olowois Ey’ 
éxovras | ducins wrept-yecor peraypévias 
yap TadAov. In Ap. Rhod. 2. 289 they 
are called the ‘swift messengers of Zeus,’ 
and in Hesych. Ards wives. See also 
Tl. 16. 150. A later myth respecting 
them is found in Virg. Aen. 3. 310. 
Similar personified, but non-mytholo- 
gical, conceptions in Homer are KAaves 
Od. 7. 197; Kparaule 12. 124; and even 
"Epwes (see Curtius, Etym. s. v.) does 
not seem originally to be much more 
than the solemnly uttered evil wish of a 
deeply injured person, Od. 2. 135, etc. ; 
though we have 0ed@ dacmAjjris "E. Od. 
15. 234. 

241. dxAads. ‘So that there are no 
tidings of him.’ «#«Adoe in Homer has 
not in itself the meaning of ‘glory’ or 
‘fame, but simply that of ‘ rt,” 
‘rumour,’ ‘ tidings ;’ agreeably with its 
etymological connection with «Adw. 
Thus, inf. 283 decay te Ards re pad- 
Nora dépe xAtos dvPpdwoio:, Od. 16. 
461 HArOes &” Etipace rl 3) wrbos Ec’ 

dorv; 13. 415 @xero wevodpevos 
pera ody wdéos % wou é7’ efns, Tl. 2. 325 
répas.. Sov xA€oe ob wor’ bdcfra, Il. 13. 
364 &s pa véor woAdpoo perd «ros elAn- 
Aov@e, and (in special connection with 
the present passage), Od. 4.727 maid’ 
éyarnrov dyypebpayro veAAa f aenéa de 
Heydpew. In accordance with this must 
be interpreted Od. 5. 311 «al pev wréos 
"Axaol, Tl. 22. 513 ob8e” col 7’ 

-- GAAA wpds Tpdaw xal Tpexddov 

adios ey (‘to be much talked about 


246. Xdpy] Xduq Apollodor. ap. Strabon. 10. 453. 


by’). Similarly the plural in the expres- 
sion dade 8’ dpa xr\éa dvdpéaw Il. 9. 189; 
Od. 8. 73. Cp. Il. 9. 524 obra wal raw 
apdcdev twevOdpeba wrla dvdpan x7. i. 
Only in a few passages in the Iliad, 
where warlike achievements are re- 
ferred to as the ground of «Aéos, the 
meaning of ‘fame’ has supervened, as 
in Il, 4.197 re pev wrdos, Apps 82 wévGos, 
5. 171 Udydape, wov ro régov [82 wrepéd- 
evres olarol xal «Aéos; ib. 532 pevydvrayv 
3 ofr’ dp’ wréos Spvura obre ris dAKh, 
and 7. 100 d«Aets abras. Of course 
«déos may gain the meaning of ‘fame’ 
from an epithet attached to it, such as 
daBecroy, TobASy, etpd, péya, récoy, but 
then the meaning really resides in the 
epithet. The reason why the word 
occurs with a more advanced meaning 
in the Iliad, in connection with war, is 
that it had been far more used in this 
connection than in any other. 

242. dioros, awvores. That is, that 
none knew aught of him as an eye- 
witness, and none had heard of him 
from one who had so seen him. Cp. 
Od. 23. 40 ob« (ow ob wvOdpny. See 
also 283 infra, where efwpox gives the 
equivalent action to ldeéy, and dacay tx 
Aiés to wv@éc0a. So Eustath. ad loc. 
70 dioros dnvoros roy redrclus dparij 
onpalve, wept ov pndty, tonal 71:3, ove 
abrds [8ayv obre yrots dwd rborens frot 
pabhocws gor: 8¢ rovTo nal tpeppnver- 
Tidy (epexegetic) rod duAcws “Aprucas 


yTO. 

246. AovaAlyvov, called woAvmupor Od. 
14. 335, did not belong to the kingdom 
of Odysseus, but was under the govern- 
ment of Meges, II. 2. 625, while in Od. 
14. 336 mention is made of a BaciAets 
“Acagros. In Il. 2. 625 it is mentioned 
in connection with the Echinades, of 8’ 
de Aoviixlono “Exwdhew 0 lepdow vioor, 
to which is added at valover xépny ddde 
“Hiz80s dvra, which seems to throw the 
islands further south than they really 
are. Strabo (10. 458) identifies Aov- 
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98 8cco xpavany lOdxny xdra Kotpavéovot, 


técoor pntép éuhy pvavrat, tpvxovor dé olxor. 
4 8 of dpvetra: orvyepdy ydpov obre redevriy 


twojoat Stvarar Tot dé POwhbovow edovres 


250 


olxoy épév tdxa 84 pe Stappaloovas Kal avr. 


Tov & éradacricaca mpocntda Madras 'Abjvn’ 


252. éwadkagrhoaca] Ties ypddouc: 88 wakacrioaca Eustath. 1415. 22. 


Alxioy with AodAiya, the only one of the 
Echinades which in his time was still 
fruitful, the others being silted up by 
the deposit from the Achelous (Thuc. 
2. 102). Modern Greek story identifies 
AovAixioy with an island that has now 
disappeared, called Kakaba. According 
to others, Dulichium was a town on the 
mainiand of Acarnania; or, followin 
the interpretation of Hellanicus (quo 
by Strabo 10. 456) who identifies it 
with KegpadAnvia, we may take Duli- 
chium to be the larger division of 
Kegak. lying nearer to the Echinades, 
while may be the other division 
farthest from Ithaca. Or, possibly (cp. 
Il. 2. 634), Homer thinks of Kepaa. 
as actually consisting of two islands, 
named respectively Dulichium and 
Same. 

Zéxuv0os (Zante) is made feminine in 
Od. 9. 24 bAhecoa Z. For the retention 
Qf a short vowel before the Z. compare 
of 8% ZéAcay Il. 2. 824, dori Zer«lne 
7 4. 103, Acspewl XuapavSply Il. 2. 
497- 

249. dpveirar, ‘declines,’ here used 
as the contrary, not of sarapdva:, but 
of avvaveiy. So Od. 8. 42, 43 Epxecd’ 
«. pdé ree dpvelcOw, 358 redy wos 
dpvicacGat, 21. 345 Téfov., Sdueval re 
wal dpvicacbat. 

250. Swarar. Expressing what we 
call a ‘moral impossibility,’ equivalent 
to ‘dares not,’ ‘has not the heart to do 
it.’ So Od. 13. 331 79 ce cal ob dhrapas 
spokiwaiy. With reAsuriv worfjou =‘ to 
bring matters to a conclusion,’ ‘to put 
an end to the wooing, compare the 
similar expression (Od. 24. 126) 4 3 
eid hpveitro arvyepdy ydyov obre re- 
Aevra. 


251. pa kal abrév, equivalent to «a? 
dyavrdy, ‘even me myself.’ 

251. rdxa. Compare Lehrs, Aris- 
tarch. p. 92 rdxa nunquam signifieat 
Sortasse, sed ubique temporis adverbium est. 


Schol. V. ad locum a6ry 4 Adfis 0d 7i- 
Gera: wapa rh woinrh RXerarieae, we iy 
7TH ovvnbelg, DA’ Exdorore dri rod 
raxéwe. In such a phrase as od ydp 
adv pe tay’ Dros dxnp wapéwacev 
"Axady Il. 23. 606 (where od 
‘not soon,’ is really equivalent to Lat. 
aegre, haud facile), it is easy to see how 
the idea of ‘likely enough,’ ‘ peradven- 
ture,’ supervened. So Il. 1, 205 #s 
bwepowAine: 14x’ dy wore Oupdv dAbooy = 
haud diu aberit tempus cum quondam sua 
eum hap superbia. Similarly, in Od. 
2. 70 ef x dpeis ye pdyore ray’ dy 
wore wai riots efn =‘ it would not be long 
before recompense was made.’ But, 
says Lehrs, ‘ex Hesiodeis iam novimus 
Rs piv ydp wal rpls raya (fortasse) rebf- 


eas.” - 399- 

252. fb For this fre- 
quent use of the aoristic participle of 
verbs expressive of mental feeling (sug- 


_ gestive not so much of a mere stage of 


progress in the narrative, as of a new 
state of mind in the speaker or actor) 
compare Classen. Homerisch.Sprachgeb. 
114, and the use of such words as al- 
Seodes Tl. 17. o8, rapéew Tl. 11. §45, 
OapBhoas Od. 1. 360, dyacodmevos 
Od. 2. 67, yxoArwodpevos Od. 18. 25, 
dvinbels Od. 3. 117, dAyhoas Il. ra. 
206, bx@heas Il. 1. 517 Od. 4. 39, 
etc. Oapojoae Od. 3. 76, Saxpboas Od. 
1, 336. The poverty of participles in 
modem languages renders it impossible 
to give the force in a translation. See 
the remarks of Classen (ibid.) on an 
analogous use of gavhoas, elxdw, db- 
oas. 

The simple word dAacreiy occurs 
twice in the Iliad, «at dAacricas éwos 
#ida Il. 12. 163, fAdoreoy 8t Geol II. 
15.21. No better derivation has been 
suggested than that given by the Schol. 
7d éwatacrhoaca Sndoi 7d bint trois A€Ex- 
Osiow de dAdoras Kal Sevow oto: Sewo- 


wa0hoaca. 
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‘®@ woo, 7 8) modddy adrrotyopévou ’Odvojos 
ded, 5 ke pvnoripow davadéot xeipas édein. 


ef yap viv eEXOdv Sbpov év mpdryoe Obpyot 


255 


orain, txov mhAnxa xai aorida Kai dbo Sofpe, 
Tolos é@y ol6y piv éyd Ta par événoa 

olkm év ityperépm mlvovrd re reprépevéy re, 

éf “Egvpns dviévta wap “/Aov Meppeptdao: 


_ 254. 5 me.. xeipas édely = qui manus 
in 


255. el ydp viv éAGov. Here begins 
the wish, which is interrupted by the 
description of the visit to Ephyra, and 
is resumed again at rotos day dmAjocae 
inf. 265; the apodosis to el coming in 
at wdyres «& debhpopa yevolaro. For, 
though ef ydp is rightly described as 
expressing a wish, it only does so 
because it introduces as protasis a 
hypothetical sentence to which the 
apodosis may or may not be expressed. 

Cp. Od. 3. 218-224 «l yap o’ ds 
téro: girdew..then follows a paren- 
thesis of four lines, the apodosis being 
introduced with 7@ «ev. 

Od. 16. 148, 149 el yap sos ely.. 
uporréy wev édolpeba. 

Od. 17. 496, 497 el yap réd0s yévarro 
.. ob% dy 713 Exocro. 

Od. 18. 366-375 el ydp dps yévaro, 
subdivided into éyav spéwavoy Zyoin, 
od 88 rotoy Exo, then the protasis 
resumed el 3 ad Ades elev .. rerpd-yvov 
B ein . . eluos 82 bxd BOAOs dpdrpy, and, at 
last, the apodosis comes, 76 «é p’ Bors. 

IL. 13. 276-287 el ydp vu Ac yolueGa, 
then follows a parenthesis of ten lines, 


then the apodosis, ob3é nev ivOa zis 
Swaro, ib. 485, 486 «l dpnrualy ye 
yevolpeda .. wev he péporro. 


Ih. 17. 156 el ydp viv evelyn .. ald wey 
ipvoaipeGa, In the foregoing cases an 
apodosis, however delayed, comes at 
last; but in the following, it remains 


unexpressed. 

Od. 15. 545 el ydp «dy ov plyvos. 
a 8. 538: 539 el ydp byav ds ciny.. 
t 


pyr BE. 
Hi. 13. 825 foll. ef ydp éydw elnv.. 
réxos 82... riolunv 84. So that « ydp 
seems merely to express a wish, but 
it may generally be translated ‘if only.’ 
259. "“Etpy. Probably an Aeolic 
form of ‘Epspa (pope, Upopo.), and 
equivalent to 'Exam}, ‘2 watchtower.’ 


? 


This descriptive name was naturally 
applicable to many places; and we 
find no less than eleven of the name 
enumerated (Pape, Dict. s.v.). But 
of these there are but three or at most 
four that come into the Homeric poems. 
(1) The city afterwards called Corinth, 
Il. 2. 570; 6.153, which of course is 
not intended in the present passage: 
(2) A town in Thessaly, known in later 
times as Crannon, cp. Il. 13. jor, 
with the interpretation of Strabo (9. 
442) But for the Ephyra in the 

dyssey the question lies only between 
(3) a town in Thesprotia, called later 
Kiyvupos (Il. 2. 659), and (4) an old 
Pelasgic town in Elis on the river 
Selleis (Strabo 7. 328; 8.338). Nitzsch 
declares in favour of (3), because in 
this ee Athena, in the character 
of Mentes king of the Taphians, re- 
presents Odysseus as having touched 
at Taphos on his return (d:év7a) from 
Ephyra to Ithaca; and in a direct line 
Taphos lies between Thesprotia and 
Ithaca; but a ship sailing round the Leu- 
cadian promontory to Ithaca would avoid 
Taphos altogether, and Leucas had not 
yet been made into an island by the 
channel dug across the neck, for Homer 
calls it dry #welporo Od. 24. 378. But 
if, following the Schol. on Ap. Rhod. 


1. 747, we place the Taphian isles 
among the inades and so much 
further S., we shall get an vera 

eian 


good argument in favour of the 
phyra, as Taphos would then lie be- 
tween Ephyra and Ithaca. Another 
argument in favour of the Eleian town 
is the mention (Il. 11. 141) of ede, 
daughter of Augeias king of Elis, as 
a sorceress, # ré0a pdppaxa Y2n Sca 
tpépa edpeia yxOdv, which suits well 
with the description here of the dydpo- 
gédvoy pdppaxoy and dupopOdpa pd ppaxa 
in Od. 2. 329. In the latter passage, 
Ephyra is named along with Pylos and 
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@xeTo yap Kai Keioe Bots emi vnds ’Odvoceds 260 
pdppaxov avdpodbvoy di¢npevos, Sdpa of ety 

lods yplerOar yadxhpeas’ GAN 6 pey od of 

daxev, ere pa Oeods vepeoifero alty édvras, 

GAd wrarhp of SadKkev éuds: pidéecxe yap alvas. 

Totos éhy pynoripow dudrrnoeaey ’Odvaocets: 265 


WavTes K @kvpopot Te yevolaro mxpéyapol re. 


GAN F rot piv tabra Oedy ev yotvaci xetrat, 


261. Sppa of ein) Sppa Sacin Zenodot. yp. fv wov épedpo Schol. H. M. 


Sparta, as if all three places were in 
the Peloponnese. 

Again, in Il. 3.627, Meges son of 
Phyleus is said to have been the leader of 
the contingent from Dulichium and the 
Echinades, at valovor répny dads "HAs808 
dyra, and in Il. ts. 530, Phyleus is 
described as having bought a corslet, 
éf "Epipns worapot dwd ZedAdAHevros. 
The statement of the Scholiast that 
Tlus son of Mermerus was great grand- 
son of Jason and Medea, and was king 
of Thesprotia, is given on the authority 
of Apollodorus. Eustath. also mentions 
a story which makes Medea to have 
lived tor a while in Elis; either story 
doubtless being invented or acknow- 
ledged by those who maintained the 
claims of the Thesprotian or Eleian 
Ephyra respectively. 

261. S{hpevos. Curt. G. E. 552, 
gives 8i(nya: as a perfect present like 
hya, xetpo, formed by reduplication 
from a root ¢e seen in (nréw, diCnpae 
being equivalent to 3é-8/n-pax. 

éopa ol ely xpleo@ar, ‘that he might 
have it to anoint his arrows withal;’ so 
Eppa of cin rive Od. 9. 248, el 3’ ad xai 
Bées elev thavyépey 18. 371; cp. 22.116. 

263. vepeotLero, used only here with 
accusative. In the same sense, but 
without an object, the word occurs 
Od. 2. 138 (cp. 64), and Il. 17. 254 
vepeot(éoOw 3 évi Oupe MarpokAor Tpyjiar 
xvoly péAsnOpa yevéoOa:. The meaning 
is ‘to stand in awe of;” lit. ‘to be angry 
with, or ashamed of, one’s self before 
another.” So Il. 11. 648 aldoios vepe- 
onrds, 13. 122 albds wai vépeos. Tlus 
dared not give the poison, but, in the 
case of Anchialos, his deep love (quAéeoxe 
yap alv@s) for Odysseus overcame every 
other consideration. There is no men- 


tion of poisoned arrows in the Iliad; 
in the Odyssey, (which deals less with 
openhand fighting than with the shifts 
and cunning of hunters, or pirates such 
as the Taphians were,) the practice is 
thus alluded to, but in such words that 
it is evident there was a strong feeling 
against it as barbarous or impious. In 
Virg. Aen. 9. 770, Amycus the Trojan 
poisons his arrows to slay wild beasts 


with, and the Scythians are described. 


by Pliny (H. N. 11. 53), as using the 
venom of serpents for the same purpose. 
Heracles according to the legend shoots 
Nessus with an arrow that had been 
dipped in the blood of the Hydra; but 
the wound that he inflicted on the 
Centaur became the cause of his own 
destruction. 

265. roves. Here the wish is re- 
sumed, after the long parenthesis that 
describes the visit to the Taphians. The 
word rotoe takes up v. 256 wHAnna Exav 
wal dowl8a wai db0 Sovpe. 

266. mxpéyapor, ‘would rue their 
wooing.’ Nitzsch remarks how in 
sentences expressive of exasperated or 
excited feeling words coined for the 
occasion are frequent, e.g. dipos Od. 
18. 73, waxoldoy 19. 260, dbopnrep 
23. 97, Svomwap Il. 3. 39, Svoaporo- 
réxea 18, 54. With mapéyapuo cp. 
Od. 17. 448 pa réya mixpiy Alyvrroy 
wal Kispov tna, the threat of Anti- 
nous. 

267. Oedwv év yotvacr xeirar. Eustath. 
ad loc. Srx dwt mpaypadrovy dwroBdoews 
Gdhdov olxciov elweiy +d ravra Beot by 
yobvac: xeira, dvr rot éy Buvape f 
leealg Oeov. Now, as the phrase is 
used not to denote the dwéBaois d3nAos, 
but rather something which man can- 
not influence by wish or prayer, we 
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4} Kev vooricas dmoricerat, He Kal ovxi, 
ofow évi peydpoor ot & dpdfecda dvwya 


Srirws Ke pynorijpas dwdceat ex peydporo. 


270 


ei & dye viv fuviee cal éuav eumdfeo pibor 


adpiov els dyopiy Kadéoas pwas ’Axaiovs 


pi0oy méppade mao, Oeot S émipdprupo éorovr. 


pynorijpas pey éni odérepa oxidvacba dvoyO, 


pnrépa 8, ef of Ovpds ehoppara: yapécerOat, 


275 


dy ira és péyapoy marpds péya duvapévoio’ 


273. én 


lonita; ém pes, Zenod 


] Bekk. writes éwi pzdprupo on the authority of Ptolem. Asca- 
275. pnrépa) piyrnp Schol. E. H. M. Q. 


*pntépa 


ex scriptura vetere METEP male intellecta ortum esse opinatur Scholiasta.’ Dind. 


must, with Nitzsch, reject the inter- 
pretation which tums upon ixeola, and 
which is connected with the gods’ 
character as receivers of suppliants (who 
clasped them by the knees), or of gi 
(which were laid on the knees of their 
statues). But Nitzsch’s own interpre- 
tation, equivalent to Eustath.’s éy 8urd- 
pe, is far-fetched, for it is unnatural to 
rafter the stren . esa abe 
in the knees (cp. II. 9. 610 wal por 

7’ Opbopy, 19. 354 Hy mor Aypde 
drepris youwad’ Ixo:ro), Perhaps the 
proverb wévre eptay by yowwa xetras 
May give a clue to the meaning (Plut. 
Proverb. Alex. 76), by referring to the 
iah gob of the gods as judges; 
though again it is uncertain whether 
the proverb refers to the judges rising 
from their seats to put their votes into 
the urn, or to the prizes for the suc- 
cessful combatants that lay upon the 
umpires’ knees, 

270. Swrires xe .. drrdcreas, ‘how thou 
mayest ;’ indicative future with «xe, as 
IL. 17. 144, etc. 

271. @ 8’ dye. This has passed into 
a regular idiom, and so, though in 
the second person singular, may be used 
with a plural subject. Cp. Il. 6. 376 
el 3 dye por Syonl ynpepréa pvOhoacde. 
It is generally taken as an ellipse for ef 82 
BobrA«: dye, but is found introducing an 
apodosis in Od. 4. 832. Ditintzer ex- 
pa ei as being an interjection like 
: tin ea! while Autenrieth refers ef to 

e. 

273. p0Oov wz (imp. second aor. 

redupl. ppd{w), lit. ‘make known your 


say;’ i.e. announce your will. For the 
accurate meaning of ¢pd{w see note on 
Od. 8. 68 ; pd-Oos is connected with pv, 
pba, mutire, an onomatopoeic root. 

émpdprupo. Ameis has a good 
note upon such words compounded 
with ési=‘thereto,’ q.v. ompare 
also Lehrs, Aristarch. p. 109. 

275. pyréipa. This word stands na- 
turally in the accusative, as forming the 
contrast to pynoripas, but the construc- 
tion thus requires to be com- 
pleted with dwéweppor, as Od. 2.113; 
or dyaryéra) dwovderOa, as Od. 2. 195; 
instead of which it is made to terminate 
in a softer expression, involving an ana- 
coluthon. Déderlein proposes to put a 
period at yapzéeoOu, and to mark off ef 
ol Ouyde Epoppara: between commas: 
but the regular use of é¢poppac6a in 
Homer is with an imfinitive, as épot 
airy Oupds tpoppara wodeplfey Tl, 
13. 74, cp. Od. 4. 713. Besides which, 
the abrupt commencement ap (rw would 
be most harsh; and the passage given 
from Il. 1. 179 otxad’ lav ow vynvot re 
ope Kal gots érdpoo: Mupudévecow 
dyacoe seems insufficient to justify such a 
construction, as there has already been 
an imperative mood earlier in the sen- 
tence. For a similar anacoluthon com- 
pare Il. 2, 681 viv 8 at rove S000 7d 


aged ai “Apyos évaov... Tay av 
Gv dpxde ’AxrAdchs. 
276. warpés, sc. Icarius. Where he 


dwelt was an old question. Aristotle 
(de Poet. cap. penult.) leans to the tra- 
dition which places him in Cephallenia ; 
ofovra: yap atrov Adxuva elva: droopy 
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of 8¢ ydpov revdgovort Kal dpruvéovow éedva 


ovy 7d ph tyrvyeiy Trav TyAdpayov etre 
els Aaxedalpova trAOdyra- 1d 82 lows Exet 
Sowep of KepddAAnvés gacr, wap’ abréy 
yap yijpa Abyous: rév ’OSvacla, rai 
elva: ‘Tnddiov GAX’ ob “Iadprov. Strabo 
(10. 461) makes him the brother of 
Tyndarus and son of Oebalus king of 
Sparta: he and Tyndarus, driven out 
by Hippocoon, fled to Acarnania. Tyn- 
darus returned, but Icarius pot pet 
of Acarnania for himself, and there 
remained. Notice the quantity of d0va- 
pévaoo lengthened by arsis. 

277. ol 8... dSva. Nitzsch gives 
an elaborate interpretation of the pas- 
sage, of which the substance is as fol- 
lows. First, of cannot be the suitors (as 
Schol.), but of dypi rdv marépa (as 
Eustath.); for (1) in Od. 2. 196 the 
same words are used by one of the 
suitors, Eurymachus, and (2) it was the 
business of the bride’s family to provide 
the ydyos. Cp. Od. 4. 3, where Mene- 
laus is found dauwtbyra ydpov wodAotov 
éryow, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his son and his daughter. But then 
to assign to the same family the duty of 
t3va_ dprivev involves two difficulties ; 
(a) it seems to contravene the general 
custom, which was that the suitor 
should present the &va—should, in fact, 
bid for the bride, as Od. 16. 390 dad’ 
dx peydpao exacros | prdc0 eédvoow 
BsChpevos, Od. 8. 318 els 3 we warip 
dmobwoe: Ecbva | Saa of tyyvddufa, Od. 
11, 282 rhy wore NnAevs | yaya eddy dad 
wddAdos éwel wépe pupla bya, Od. 6. 159 
bédvorow Bploas. And (b) it also runs 
counter to the custom recognised else- 
where by these same suitors; Od. 11. 
117 prm@pevas dyTiOéqv ddoyxov wal tdva 
&Bdvres, Od. 15. 16 Gdn yap pa waThp 
re xaciyvnrol re xéXovra: | Evpupdxy Y7- 
pacba:* 6 yap wepiBddAG dmayras | yv7- 
orhpas Sdpaa Kal tedpedrcy tedva. 

It may be noticed parenthetically that 
the suitors made two sorts of offerings ; 
3@pa, presents to the bride herself, cp 
woAvSwpos of Andromache, Il. 6. 394; of 
Penelope, Od. 24. 294; and &va (con- 
sisting of cattle, whence Il. 18. 593 
wapbéva: dApeotBoras) to her family: cp. 
Od. 18. 278 abroi rol +’ dad-youo: Béas 
kal iqua pijAa, | xobpys 8aira pidoios, xal 
dyAad 3apa d:dov0:. 

It is an insufficient explanation of our 
passage, and of Od. 2. 196, to assimilate 


“2s 


gdva here to the later zpotf, a dower: 
for (1) though we find instances in 
Homer of such a dower being given, 
they are the exceptional cases of the 
father taking a fancy to some man and 
offering him his daughter; cp. Il. 9. 141 
foll. where Agamemnon, giving a 
choice of his daughters to Achilles, 
says, piAny dydedrov dyéaOw, | xpds ofxoy 
TInAjjos, bya 8° eat petra Show | woAAd 
par’, 00° ob wh ms 8p Uwbdwxe Ovyar7pl, 
and Od. 7. 311-316, where Alcinous ex- 
presses a wish that Odysseus would 
take his daughter to wife, olxoy 8é 7° 
bya Kal erhpara B8olnv—and (2) such 
exceptional gifts are never called féva. 

The probable solution is that the tra 
were applied by the bride’s friends, 
wholly or in part, to furnish her outfit 
and provide the wedding feast; and 
thus they were, so far at least, indirectly 
returned to the bridegroom's side. If 
such a restoration was sometimes in 
full, and sometimes in part, as has been 
just supposed, then the expressions giAny 
dvdedvow dyéoOn (Il. 9. 146, quoted 
above), and woAAad . . éweoGa: in the pre- 
sent passage admit of explanation. For 
we may imagine that ordinarily the 
father retained a part of the féva, but 
that he might, where the daughter was 
a great favourite, or the bridegroom 
aman of special merit, expend and so 
return all of it in the bride’s outfit: thus 
she would be dydedvos, given ruse | with- 
out any of the Z5va being retained. — 

In conformity with this interpretation 
é3vovcba Giryarpa, Od. 2. 53, 1s to exe 
pend the g3va or part of them upon her ; 
and é&vwri}s wxaxds (Il. 13. 382) is a 
father-in-law who exacts large a and 
returns but a small part of them. This 

from the Iliad shows also that 
terms might be agreed upon before- 
hand as to the disposal of the é»a— 
"AAA’ Ewev, Epp’ emt ynuol curdcpeba wov- 
ronopacy | dud yap twel ob ror éedvo- 
Tai xasxoi eluey. 

See on the Zéva, Grote’s Greece (ii. 
113, and edit.), ‘Among the ancient 
Germans of Tacitus, the husband gave 

esents not to his wife’s father, but to 
Perself (Tacit. Germ. 18); the customs 
of the early Jews were in this respect 
completely Homeric; see the case of 
Shechem and Dinah (Gen. xxxiv. 12), 
and Ex. 22.16. Grote goes on to point out 
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WoNAd par, Soca Zouxe Horns éwl waidds ErecOas. 
cot 8 atr@ muxwas wroOqoopa, al xe mlOnat 


yi dpoas épérnow éelxoow, § tis adplorn, 


280 


épxeo mweuodpevos marpds diy olyopévoro, 
qv tis to elrgor Bpotav, 4 dccav dxovtons 
éx Avds, # Te pdrrcra dépe xrA€os dvOpérroiot. 


mpara pev és [ddov 2X02 Kal efpeo Nécropa Siov 
xeibey 8¢ 2ndprnvde mapa ~avOdv Mevédaor’ 


285 


8s yap debraros hAOev ‘Axatav yadxoyiTéver. 
el pév xev srarpds Bloroy nal vberov dxovens, 
Got dv rpvybuevds wep ert trains énavrév: 
ef 0€ xe teOvna@ros dxotans pnd er eévros, 


voornaas 6) rata gidnyv és mwarpla yaiav 


290 


ond ré of year cai emi Kxrépea Krepelfa 


TWOAAG par, boca Coxe, cal dvépr pnrépa Soivat. 
avrap éniy oO) tabra rerxevTions te Kal epéns, 


ppdfecbar 3) erera xard ppiva Kai Kard Oupdv 


279.] obros 82 6 arixos ty rH KaTd “Peavdy ob« Fv Schol. H. M. ‘Non videtur 


omitti 


se hic versus. Fortasse igitur loco mota est Rhiani mentio, perne a 
a85.] 


ad v. 283 é« Arde «.7.A.’ Cobet apud Dind. La Roche refers to v. 280. 


Schol. H. M. 
Tnvde wap’ “Wopxerfja dvaxra.’ 


the exact correspondence between the 
Greek f5va and the mundium of the 
Lombard and Alemannic laws. See 
especially on the whole subject Nigels- 
bach. Hom. Theolog. (Autenrieth’s ed. 
p- 255 foll.). va or é-e3-va for of d- 
ya is referred by Curt. G. E. p. 206, to 
root 43 (fab), seen in dyBdve, adoy, 


, suares, 
278. dwt wadds. The i ah aaa 
gets its meaning of ‘along with,’ ‘accom- 
panying,’ from its proper local force of 


* upon. oe 
. . See on 8ypdy sup. 203. 
282. Socav tx Avés. So’ IL 2. 93 
éaaa bedhe: . . Ards AyyeAos. All that 
is meant is ‘rumour,’ of which the 
human origin cannot be traced, as 
posed to the report of an eye-witness 
(§» ris ra elwya: Bporayv). Ameis com- 
pares Soph. O. R. 43 «fre rou Gea gi 
pny dxoboas eft’ da’ dvdpds ola6d nov. 
éoaa is connected with root fer, (cp. 


Q. R. on Od. 3. 313 who says that Zenodotus wrote ‘ xeew 82 Kpd- 


éwos-dy-); the w appearing as « or C in 
Skt. vas, Lat. voe-is ‘a voice;’ deca 
being a softened form of ds-ja parallel 
to Skt. vak-ja-m. 

283. «Aées, see sup. 241. 

286. 3s, demonstrative. 

Sevraros = novissimus, a natural mean- 
ing for the superlative of 8evrepos in the 
sense of ‘ later ;—Bevrepos §AGe Il. 10. 
368. 

agi. xeOas . . crepetias .. Sefvar.. dpd- 
{eo8a, are all used with imperatival 
force. This usage in Homer can hardly 
be interpreted as an ellipse (as in later 
Gk. rdv Wdtawa yxalpey, sc. xedelw), 
it is rather a simple exclamation, like 
the German use of participles, quoted by 
Ameis, ‘ vorgesehn |’ ‘ aufgeschaut!’ 

There is a similar use in Italian, e. g. 
non dir guesto, non credere cio. 

ofa here will not be a tomb, for 
the body would not be there, but really 
a ‘monument.’ 
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Srmws Ke pyvnorhpas evi peydpoot reoict 


295 


xrelyns ne SdAm i. dugaddy: ovdé rh ce xpi) 
ynmidas byxéew, émel ovxére tyAlkos éoci. 

# ovx ales olov KAéos éANaBe Stos ’Opéorns 
mdvras éw avOpdérovs, érel Exrave tarpogoria, 


Alyiobov Sorbunriv, & of warépa KAvTov Extra; 
kai avd, pidros, pddra ydép o épbw Kadév re péyav 


300 


dnipos too, va tle ce Kal dvptrybvov W@W eiirn. 
aitap éyay éri via Boy xarededoopat dn 
48 érdpous, of mot pe pan doyadbwot pévovtes 


got 8 a’r@ pedéro, nal éudv éumdgeo pidav. 


395 


Thv 8 ad Thrépaxos menvupévos avriov ntéa: 


‘ge’, # ro piv radra pla gpovéwy dyopeves, 


és Te marip @ madi, kal of more Ajcopat avrar. 


GX dye viv éripewov, érerybpevés mep ddoio, 


Sdpa Aoecodpevis re Terapripevés te Pldov Kip, 


310 


Sapov éxov él vija xins, xalpov évi. bupe, 


Tipnev, pada Kaddv, & ror Kenroy Eorat 


300. 3] The reading of Aristarchus restored by Bekk. to the text instead of the 
common 8s of, which is inadmissible, as of always has the digamma. 


297. vymias. The original form of 
the word was probably yyma-ja, By 
the force of assimilation we then get 
distinct vowels in different cases ; e. g. 
yymin, yymép, and yymdas, the last 
vowel differentiating the preceding 
one. (See Curt. Explan. G. G. p. 114). 

éxéav, ‘to practise,’ expresses a settled 
deliberate behaviour so UBpw ~xovres 
inf. 368, wévOos Zxovra Od. 10. 376, cp. 
dyAalus popéav Od. 17. 244. 

299. ¢w” dv@pemous, ‘throughout 
” So Od. 23. 124 of yap 
dplorny | pir tw dyOpirous dado’ ép- 
pevai, 24 Od. 7. 332. 

300. $..éera. warpopovels, which 
means ordinarily a ‘ parricide,’ is used 
here as one gui alterius patrem occidit. 
The words & of sarépa xAvrov éera form 
the epexegesis to watpopornja. So Od. 
I, 1 woAtrpowoy...ds para wodAd 
wAdyx6n (on one interpretation), Od. 2. 
65 wepicriovas .. of repivacerdovot, 3. 383 
adynrny .. fv ob ww ind (hyo fyayer 


dvnp, 9. 271 Zeds felvios ..bs felvoiorw 
Gu al8oloow Swndei, Il. 2. 212 dpe- 
tpoerfe .. 58 J’ éxea ppecly gow dxoopa 
Te WOAAG re fbn, 13. 482 émdvra .. ds 
por Ewe. 

302. éoa[o] =the later fot. 

304. of... pévovres. Join pévorrés 
pe. The verb, é-cyad-dav, may be 
compounded of the privative a and root 
€x or vex, cp. Exo, oxeddy, 0x0AH. So that 
its meaning would be, ‘cannot endure.’ 

305. avr@ emphasises gol to contrast 
it with éyw (303). ‘Now my care and 
counsel of thee must end; I leave the 
rest in thy hands. So Od. 8. 443 atrds 
viv [8¢ wpa. 

309. dmray .. Seto. If (see 
Curt. G. E. 165) éw-ely-w means ‘to 

ress after,’ ‘hasten after,’ cp. aly-{-s, 

w-uryl{-w, it will take a genit. after it, 
exactly analogous to the construction 
with ég-lecOa. Cp. ewerysperds rep 
“Apnos Il. 19. 142. 

312. nepfAvov.. ola, for this refer- 
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é€ ened, ota giror fev felvoror dSdoior. 
Tov & jpeiBer Erera bed yAavxams ’AOjvyn: 


“py pe ert viv xarépuxe, AtAadpevdv wep ddoio. 


315 


Sapov 8 Srre xé por Sodvat prov Frop aveyp, 


avris dvepxopévm Sdpevar olkbyde dépeobat, 
kai pdda Kaddv dddv. col & doy Ecrar dporBijs. 


316, dvaryp] So Bekk. from Voss, instead of the common reading dvdryes. 


ence of a single substantive to a general 
class (i.e. ‘a keepsake—one of those 
sort of things which”) cp. Od. 5. 422 
xiyros . . old Te wodAd tpépes "Apudur pity, 
ib. 438 axtparos..7Td T° tpetryera, 6. 
150 Oeds.. Tol otparydy txove, 8. 365 
xpisay traly...ola Oeots éwevhyoder, 
12.07 xijros..& pupla Bdone “Apdi- 
tpirn, 14. 62 wrgjow..ola re © ola 

gene. Similar to this is the usage 
that sums up the constituent members 
of a class under one generalising neuter, 
Od. 13. 60 yijpas wat Odvaros ..7ré 7° dx’ 
dyOpdrwocs wéXovra:, ib. 409 PdAayoy 
wal iSep.. 7rd 6 errr Tpépe draiphy, 
15. 420 ebvp wal prddryti.. 7d TE ppévas 
we poweves, 

315. Adcrdpevév wep. This passa 
shows that wep is not always used in the 
sense of ‘though.’ Here it keeps its 
radical meaning, which belongs to it as 
an euclitic form of wsepi, viz. ‘very 
much,’ When however it is joined with 
a participle used with an adversative 
force, it really does, by strengthening the 
force of the participle, draw upon itself 
the sense of ‘ though,’ ‘ notwithstanding.’ 
Thus in the combination «al wep (gene- 
rally separated in Homer, as Od. 4. 733 ; 
8 73; 10. 441; 14. 155; but written 
together, Od. 7. 224), the enclitic serves 
to intensify the concessive force of xai = 
*even, ‘even though.’ In éwerydpevds 
wép, sup. 309, we have an instance of 
the secondary meaning. Compare the 
use of ad eahiay ae 

317. a vepxopéven, sc. on my 
sae Ait pit Temesa, dite 184. 

, with imperative force. 

318. dhe, Chaving taken,’ sc, from 
the store-room, not = éAdpevos, ‘ having 
chosen ;’ so éeAe, sc. pupapor, Il. 24. 
229. It is better to join «al closely 
with pdéAa, which it emphasizes. ‘A 

ift very beautiful indeed.’ This use 
of «ai is not uncommon with adverbs 

VOL. I. 


of intensity, compare supra 46 «ai Alny 
weiyds ye t « weirar dAbpy, 8. 154 
wyded por wal paddAov bi gpeoly ff wep 
GeOrcx, Il. 13. 638 row wip ms Kwai 
padAow eérABerar if Epow elva:, Aesch. 
P. V. 728 atral o° d8yyhoove: wal par’ 


_dopéves, Choeph. 879 wal pdr’ fBavros 


8¢ dei, Eum. 373 Sdfac 7’ dvdpav xal 
> ts alOépe cepval, Soph. Elect. 
1455 wapeor: Ora wai pdr’ Rindos Géa, 
Hat. 2. 69 of 32 wep? @fBas xai xdpra 
iryyvtas abrods elva lpove, Plat. R. P. 
342 C auvexdpnoay lyrai0a xai pada 
jos Sympos. 189 A én elxeiy tov 
*"Aptoropayn Sri wal par’ twavoaro. 
got 8 dfiov gora dp This 
passage may be interpreted in several 
ways. Nitzsch renders it, ‘it will bring 
thee in a gift of equal value;’ but 
dyo:Bf contains no idea of equivalence ; 
as xpucéa yaduelow or yaduda xpuceow 
would represent a perfect duoBh, and 
if we modify the interpretation to mean, 
‘it will bring thee in a return-gift,’ or, 
‘it shall be to thee worth changing 
away, we introduce an inversion of the 
ordinary expression of thought. What 
is said is, ‘the return shall be well 
worth the gift,’ not vice versa; we say 
that thing is worth buying, not that it 
is worth selling. So IL. 11. 514 lyrpds 
8¢ dyjp wodAay dyrdfios DAoy, is, ‘1 
would give many common men for a 
pecs not, ‘I would give a physician 
or many common men.’ Another 
possible interpretation is to take df:oy 
as a virtual substantive, on the analo 


_ of Od. 20. 383 rods felvous .. és Xcxedove 


néwlopev, S0er né ror Agioy drAgpoi(y). 
So here, ‘thou shalt have the full 
price of it.’ This rendering deserts 
the analogy of Od. 8. 405 8Hcm of 763’ 
Gop .. woddos 3é of dgcov goras, but it 
must be remembered that the pronoun 
in the one passage is of the receiver 
(of) ; in ours, of the giver (ool), Then 
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‘H piv dp ds elroto’ dréBn yAavxamis 'AOjvn, 


Sovis & ds dvonaia dtérraro 7H 8 evi Oupe 


320 


320. dyowaia] The reading of Herodian, who regards it as an adverb. Aristarch. 
read dydéwaa, as a substantive; Voss, whom Nitzsch follows, dy’ ésaia (La Roche 
thinks this last reading may be that of Crates), Mavémaa Cassius Longinus [?] (Epim. 


Hom. p. 83. 10). 


dicow dyoiBys may signify, ‘the full 
value of it in the return gift,’ ie. thou 
shalt have an equivalent commodity, a 
commodity consisting in a return gift. 
Cp. Il. 10. 252 wapyynnev 3t wrdow vig 
Trav 300 poder, ‘the greater part of 
the night, a part consisting of two 
thirds.’ Plato, de Legg. ad fin. rh 
awékuy taréoy ris xatoxicews, ‘give up 
our city, that is, the business of settling 
it.’ On the whole the simplest solution 
of the disputed passage seems to be to 
take gol in the sense of ‘in your judg- 
ment’ (as Od. 4. 569 wal aguy -yau8 
Aids éoo:). Translate,‘ Thou shalt think 
it worth a return gift.’ This enables 
the right emphasis to be thrown upon 
col, and serves as a nearer definition of 
wai pada Kaddy. 

320. Spws 8 &s dvowaia. Some of 
the interpretations of this much disputed 
passage are noted in Apollon. Lex. 
dyémaca, Eno pity Svopa dpvéou «al 
7 dy Gros ‘phrp elBopdvyn. Ecos 82 

vorralws 5 torw dopdrws. rivis 82, 
dva riv dai, 777 Oupida. 

As to the first interpretation, sc. 
Svoua dpyéov, according to which the 
Anopaea is taken to be a sort of ‘sea- 
eagle,’ it is insisted that dps without 
the species subjoined is found in Homer 
only once and that in a simile, ds 3’ dpre 
dwrijo. veocooios wpopéppo: | pdcrax’ 
éwei xe AGByr «7A. Il. 9. 323; and 
further that the present passage is no 
simile, but a description of an etdolon 
of Pallas. Colour is given to this last 
assertion by the fact that on two other 
occasions Pallas disappears in the form 
of a bird, Od. 3. 371 de dpa pawnoac’ 
dxifn yAavaewms 'AGhyn | dfrp cldopévy’ 
OdpBos 8 xe wdyras lddvras, and 22. 
240 3 aldaddevros dvd peydpao 
péraOpoy | ter’ dvaitaca, xedsddn: elxdAy 
dyrny. But dps & cannot describe an 
eidolon; it is merely a simile such as 
Odysseus uses of himself, Od. 12. 433 
TH wpoopis txdyunv we vuwrepls, It is 
eae if the clause before us had 

n less concise, that dps &s might 
have been expanded into the description 


of an ef3wAor, as in the other two cases; 
but, as it is, it is a concentrated simile. 
It is worth while adding that concen- 
tration in similes seems to dispense with 
specification. Compare the elaborate 
simile Il. 15. 80 ws 8° 87’ by difn wdos 
dvépos «.7.A...°Qs xpawvie pepavia 
&éwraro wétTma “Hpn with the curt 
reminiscence of it Od. 7. 36 raw vées 
deta ce el rrépow he vdnyua, which is 
so abstract as to sound quite modern. 
La Roche (Hom. Stud. § 38) notices 
also that in the passages where a sp@cies 
is subjoined to dpys, as Spe alerds Il. 
12, 200, 218; 13. 831; Od. 15. 160; 
20. 242; or alerde dpms Od. 19. 548; 
or dps wipxoe Od. 15. 525, there is a 
reason for such an addition, as the 
reference is to augury. 

Some support is Biven to the inter- 
pretation dopdras, by comparing the 
Aine passage with Od. 3. 371. ere, 

elemachus merely ponders on the 
sudden disappearance of the goddess. 
5 8% dpeciv jo: voncas bdpBnoey Kara 
Ovpév, but in the other passage where 
she is described as flying off pjyvp eldo- 
pévn, the wonderful sigh is the circum- 
stance brought i isha atl forward, 
(3. 371) OdpBos 8 exe wayras (8évras. 
Gavpater 8 5 ylpwy Saas (ev dp0aA- 
potow. This according to Schol. on 
Il. 18. 318; 21. 417 was the view of 
Herodian. 

For the interpretation which renders 
the word ‘through the smoke vent,’ 
cp. Cramer, Anec. Oxon. 1. 83 627), 
éwala eat dydmaa 4 xawvodéyn' obros 
"Aporopdyns rove yap dpyalovs ofxovs 
dy rH dpopy tds dvanvods Iyayv, } 4 
retpnpévn Kepayls. Kdooros 8¢ Aoyyivoe 
*dpvis de dvdwaca, iv’ 7 xeArdaw awd zips 
éafje «.7.A. Fora modification of this 
view see Gerlach (Philolog. xxx. p. 503 
foll.), who regards dwaia as the inter- 
mediate spaces between the ends of the 
beams that support the roof. The 
beam-ends were, at any rate in later 
times, carved with triglyphs, and in the 
space between (intertignium), panels 
with carving (xeréwar) might be in- 
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Once pévos nai Odpoos, trépyncéy ré € warpds 


paddov er fh rd mdpoberv. 6 St gpeciv fot vojoas 


OdpBnoev Katd Ovydy dlcaro ydp Oedy elvat. 


autixa d€ pynoripas émpyxero loddeos das. 


Toiot & dowdds ede mepixdrvros, of O& cionf 


325 


eiar dxovorvtess 6 8 'Ayxatav véorov dede 


Avypov, bv éx Tpoins émerefdaro [laddds ’ Abfvn. 


Toh & ttrepwidOev ppeci civbero Oéomw dodiv 


xovpyn Ixaptowo, wepippov [Mnyvedbrea: 


serted; but sometimes an opening 


was left for light, ventilation, etc., cp.. 


Eur. I. T. 113 dpa 3 + efow Tp yAvpow 
Szov xevov Séyas xadeiva:, This is far 
better than supposing the bird to have 
gone straight up to a hole in the 
roof. 

But the simplest and ieee reese 
a rs to be that suggested by Eustath. 
from the use of the word by Empedocles 
(Jl. 302 Karsten), acapraAlpes dvdwaor. 
Enstath. says rd dydwasa..doxei Tic 
dyri? rou dvopepis eivas, dpynpévos tx 
Tar "Epwedoxddous elxdyros int supds 10 
kaprarlpos dydmacov. 

This rendering, ‘ upwards,’ is further 
confirmed by the use of ’Avdwa:a as the 
name of the ‘steep path’ by which the 
defenders of Thermopylae were betrayed 
(Hdt. 7. 216). The name "Ayéwaa, 
from dyw, may be compared with 
"Y'wepein, the ‘highland’ home of the 
Phaeacians. See Od. 6. 4. 

vy, ‘for him,’ sc. Tnrepaxy. 

323. Notice here the force 
of the aorist tenses, expressing the in- 
troduction of fresh points of action. 
‘He thought it over—he was amazed— 
for the idea struck him that it was a 

od,’ etc. Consult Curt. (Expl. Gk. 

rammar 203 foll.) for an account of 
this ingressive (eintretend) force of the 
tense. So, Saxpvcaca (336) is not 
accurately rendered by our English 
participle ‘weeping, which serves only 
as a descriptive appendage to xpoontda, 
whereas Saxpécaca introduces a fresh 
point in the narration, ‘She burst into 
tears and accosted the bard.’ See 
i (Hom, Sprachgeb. p. 115 

1.). 

324. @@s. This case of the noun 


only occurs at the end of the Homeric 
hex. The common derivation assigned 
to gds is dnl, the word being then 
compared with pépoy. It is more likely 
from root ¢v, as in gureda, Skt. root 
bhi, Lat. fu; the form gwr coming 
through pofar = Skt. bhavat. 

36: véorov..Avypév. Everything 
that Phemius sings for the suitors, or 
Demodocus for the Phaeacians, is taken 
from the incidents of the Trojan war, 
with the exception of the lay on the 
loves of Ares and Aphrodite (Od. 8). 
The bard began at any point in the 
Trojan story that the audience desired, 
We may suppose the wdéoros "Axara to 
be a single lay from the cycle of adven- 
tures that marked the homeward voyages 
of all the Greek heroes. So then the 
Trojan war, ten years after its comple- 
tion, had, as we should say, become 
matter of national history. The anger 
of Pallas here alluded to, was caused 
by the outrage offered in her temple to 
the priestess Cassandra, by the Oilean 
Ajax. But in Od. 4. 499 his death is 
cana to his insolence against Posei- 

on. 

328. trrepend0ev. Homer might have 
said dwepwiy,‘in her chamber, as Od. 
4 787; but besides the notion that she 
is in her chamber, we get the additional 
one that she hears the singing at that 
distance ; cp. Il. 9. 571 4 & Hepopotris 
Epvis | exAvey e— “EpéBecpy, Il. 11. 
603 6 52 «AvelnGev dxotvcas. The con- 
verse of this, expressing not the distance 
at which a sound is heard, but the 
distance over which it travels, is found 
in wevOero yap Kumpovde péya «dos II. 
II, al. 
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kripaxa 8 trpndAjy xareByoero ofo Sépuoco, 
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ovx oln, dua Th ye Kal dudiroda 80° Erovto. 


4 & 8re 5) pvnorijpas ddixero Sia yuvaixar, 


o7Tn pa wapda orabmoy réyeos wixa totnroto, 


dvra wrapedov oxyopévn Aurapda Kpydepva: 


dudbrodos 8 dpa of xedvi) éxdrepbe mwapéorn. 


335 


Saxptoaca 8 érera mpoonida Oeiov dodéy’ 


‘Dijuse, wodAd yap GAdrka Bporav OedrAxrypia oldas, 


330. xareAfoero] The MSS. here give é8foaro for ¢Aycero. The Venetus A. 


ost always writes é8#cero, whi 
Aristoph. See note below. 


330. kareBhoero. The greatest un- 
certainty exists as to the spelling of this 
word. In the Iliad, with the exception 
of 5. 352, the Cod. Venetus always 
gives &Afoero, not éSfoaro, though in 
some @ is written over the 
¢ by another hand. The testimony of 
the Schol. is extremely confusing. 
Schol. A. on Il. 2. 95 gives 4 : 
el pv dyri rot dwéBawe wapararixot, &:0 
rou & yparréoy, dweBhoaro, obras ’Exa- 


ppéacros. Schol. B. 6 pey Znvdédoros dd 
rou € ypape, 3 wai duevoy, of 82 drAA0x 


&a rov Gd. Schol. A. on Il. 3. 262 
wpoxpive: pty iy Sa Tov € ypadiy 
Bhoero, wAtw ob perariOnow, ddAAd bad 
Tou & ypape "Aplorapxos. Schol. A. on 
Il. 10, 513 éweBhoero, obrws "Aplorapxos. 
The statements are of course irrecon- 
cileable. The view of Epaphroditus 
(quoted above), that the form should 
be written with a if it had the force of 
an imperfect tense, with ¢ if that of an 
aorist, is not borne out by fact, though 
it may be noticed that BAcero is written 
allel with Save Od. 3. 471, and 
TecBhcers with Satve Il. 11. 517. 

The ancients treated these forms 
as imperfects, derived from the future 
stem. Cp. Cramer, Epim. 42. 21 é&« 
Tov Bifnpws Bhow xol perayeras 6 piAdAwv 
alg veor&ra (present tense), eal yiveras 
Bhow, 3 péddovra obe Exe. 7a yap dwd 
perarsvrav els tveorara peraydspeva 
phpara dxpt Tov waparariKxov (imperfect 
tense), xAlvera:, de 1d dfw, ‘dgere 38 
Tipedporo Biny’ (Tl. 3. 105), 6 7Tie0s 
EBnoov, tBnodyny, tBhaov, éBncero Kai 
dweBhoeto. So Herodian on dere, 
ofcere, cp. Cramer (A. O. 4. 202, 209), 6 
82 “Hpwhkavds iverravros gnol ratra xal 
Wapararixoy, 


was probably the reading of Zenod. and 
337. oldas) Bekk. writes #3ns, as a necessary cor- 


It is probably more correct to say 
that some aorists in Homer take o and 
€ instead of a. See Curt. Gk. Gram. 
§ 268. 

Here we must interpret the accusative 
xA(xaxa as expressing the way or path 
along which she goes. dwécovro 
édév Il. 6. 391, ny dddy fAGopev 
Od. 9. 261, foav Aciny d8év Od. 10. 
103, mpooéByn zpnxeiay drapréy Od. 
14. 1. The use is similar with sxara- 
Baivew, feordy épodrnaioy xaraBds ib. 
350. This local accusative is quite 
different to such usages as 6dAapov 
kareBhoero Od. 2. 337, waréBasw’ bw- 
epdna Od. 23. 85. 

331. Gudlwodo.. It was usual for 
ladies to be attended by handmaidens, 
when they came into the presence of 
men. So Helen, Il. 3. 143; Andro- 
mache, Il. 22. 450; as Penelope her- 
self acknowledges Od. 18. 183 ofy 8 
ob« cioepus per dvépas. Similarly, two 
attendants sleep at the door of their 
mistress Nausicaa, Od. 6. 18. The 
word dyudlirodo: is always feminine in 
Homer, and the etymology of it points 
to this custom; a custom which, as 
Ameis remarks, was continued on the 


Attic stage. 
334. KpySepvov (xdpa 3éu) was pro- 
bably a bro iece of lawn, which was 


tied round the head with a string, while 
two broad bands hung down from it 
with which the eyes and cheeks might 
be veiled when they were drawn across. 
Cp. I. 3. 141 abrixa 3° 5 Aged ors 
warufapylyn c0dvpow | appar’ tx Gadd- 


poto. 
336. Saxptcaca, see on 323 supra. 
337. Stipes, wodAd ydp eek tisa 


very characteristic feature of Homeric 
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> ~ “~ 
épy avdpav re Ocdy re, rd TE KAclovow dolor 


Tov &y yé ogi deide maphpevos, of St ovonij 


oivoy muvévtav’ tatvrns & donate dons 
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Avyp7s, Te pot alel evi ornbecat pirov xijp 


teiper, ewel pe paddtora Kabixero mévOos ddacTor. 


Toiny yap Kepadry mobém penynpévn aici 
dvdpds, Toi xKdéos edpd Kad’ ‘EdXAdda Kai pécor "Apyos. 


rection of the Zenodotean 73es, with varia lectio ef3es. There is a consensus of 
MSS. in favour of of8as, which Eustath. 1773. 31 notices as dag Aey. here. In his 
time olas not olo@a was the recognised reading. ‘Ipse Aristarchus quid scripserit 


non liquet,’ La Roche, see his Hom. Textkrit. 320. 


344.] Rejected by Aristarch. 


(here and Od. 4. 726, 816) ’Aplorapxos wap’ ‘Ounpy Gcocadrlay pdéyny tiv ‘EAAGSa 
gnoly elva: Schol. on Il. 9. 395. Cp. on Il. 4.171 } BMA Sre “Apyos riy TMedo- 


wovvnooy ob ri wéduy Ad-ya 


syotax, to arrange clauses in the simple 
order in which they come into the 
mind, instead of combining and inter- 
lacing them as in the periodic structure 
of later Greek. This principle shows 
itself very markedly in the way in 
which the explanatory clause precedes 
the clause to be explained. Such 
explanatory clause may be introduced 
with éwei, as in Od. 13. 4 
® ’Oduced, éwel icev tov worl yadxo- 
Bares 30). 
ivepepts, TG o oF Tt wad wAQY- 
xbévra biw 
dy dwovoornaey. 
But here there is a real syntactical 
connection between the clauses, by the 
relatival force of éwei. Often, however, 
the explanatory clause is introduced 
quite parenthetically with ydp as in the 
present e, as if in the passage 
quoted A oe we had found & ‘Obvors, 
ikev ydp éydy sort BGya..7g «TX. 
For other instances of this construction 
cp. Od. 5. 39; 8. 159; 10. Ig0, 226, 
337, 383, 501; 12. 154, 208, 320; 14. 
402; 15.545; 17. 78; 19. 350; Il. 10. 
61; 15. 201; 17. 221; 23. 156, 890; 
24- 334- 
343. tolnv takes up the notion of 
ov of the preceding line, ‘so noble 
a soul have I lost, of a hero,’ etc.; i.e. 
noble enough to cause a wév@os dAacror 
by his loss. Cp. Od. 11. 548 de 87) pa) 
Spedoy mixay TODS dx’ ddOAq | roiny 
yap xepaddy tvex abray yaia ndreoyer 
| Alay@’, and Il. 23. 15 Sevowro 82 reb- 
Xea Herraw | Sdxpvor roiow yap wd0eor 


td 


344. wad’ “EAAd8a Kal péoov “Apyos. 
This seems to have been a phrase ex- 
pressing ‘the whole of Greece,’ analo- 
gous to the rough division given of the 
world by Aeschylus, Eum. 703 obr’ éy 
ExbOarow obre Tédowos ty réwous. “EAAGS 
is properly a town in Thessalia 
Phthiotis, cp. Il. 2. 683 of 7 «yor 
@0iny 43° ‘EAAG8a wadArybvaxa, but it 
stands also for the kingdom of Peleus 
between the Enipeus and Asopus, and 
this may be said to represent southern 
Thessaly ; see Il. 9. 395, 4473 16. 595; 
Od. 11. 496; 15. 80. ‘EAAds appears 
as the collective name for all Greece 
first in Hesiod, Opp. 651 (if the passage 
be genuine); Pind. Ol. 13. 113; cp. 
Soph. El. 681. But it was often used 
to represent extra-Peloponnesian Greece 
—the north division as opposed to the 
southern ;—and in this way the enume- 
ration of ‘EAAds and pégor “Apyos may 
have passed into a regular phrase, like 
the expression from ‘ Dan to Beersheba,’ 
the north and south limit of the land 
enclosing its whole length. Otherwise 
we may suppose that both ‘EAAds and 
*Apyos retain their original meaning as 
towns, but that the names of the towns 
really stand for the territories, as 'A@7jvas 
for Attica, Od. 3. 278; Tpoln (5- 39) 
and Aaxedalpow (21. 13) for their re- 
spective districts. These territories, then, 
represented by ‘EAAds and “Apyos, are 
put for the whole of Greece, the domain 
of the greatest hero and of the greatest 
king. “Apyos, in Argolis on the river 
Inachus, was in Homer's time the 
capital of the kingdom of Diomede, Il. 
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Thy & ad Tndépayos remvupévos dvrilov ndda: 


OAYZZEIASZ A, 


345 


‘prep enh, ti rT dpa Pbovées eéplnpov doddy 
réprew Samy of véos spyvura; of vi Tr dowdol 
airiot, GAG woh Zeds alrios, bs re didwoww 

dvépdow adrdnorfow, Sires ebédAnow, éxdorg. 


tovrm 8 ov vépeots Aavady Kaxdy olrov decide’ 


35° 


Tiv yap dodiy paddov émixdreloue dvOpwrroi, 
q tis dxovévrecot vewrdrn dudirédAnrat. 


got 8 émroApdrw xpadin cai Ovpds axoter 


ov yap Odvaceds olos dmdAece véorTipoy Ruap 


év Tpoin, moddot 6 wat &rdAor dares -ddovro. 


355 


[dAX' els olxov loica ra o adtiis epya Kdbpice, 


356-359.) Aplorapxos dderei, dpevor Adyaw abrods Exe ly "Tcdd: (6. 490), al 


dv ri rofelg raw pn 
fioay Schol. E. H. M. Q. R. 
machus to his mother. 


a. 559, 567. It was called by various 
epithets, e. g. ’Ayxaixéy Il. 9. 141, 
iwwoBéroy Tl. 6. 152, Od. 3. 263 ; “Iacoy 
with special reference to its being the 
oe town of the Greek race, 
Od. 18. 246. pécov is here added as an 
epithet to"Apyos, to point out a contrast 
to ‘EAAds, as if the meaning was, ‘ His 
fame spread from the most outlying 
province of Greece to the very heart of 
the Peloponnese.’ 

346. éplypov. See on Od. 8. 62. 

347. o6 wir’ [or] .. xdorp. Eustath. 
gives the sense well, od xeivras two 
alriwotw of dow8ot rae svonpaylas trav 
dvOpierav Gdovres, ob ydp Bdri abo 
ddover 8a rovTo rodode dwéBn Ta apdy- 
para, GA’ tuwadw romwote cupweodyra, 
of dadot g3ove:. Translate, ‘It is not 
indeed the minstrels that are to blame 
for it, but Zeus methinks is to blame, 
who dispenses to enterprising men 
severally as he will; sc. good or bad 
fortune. The interpretation of the word 
éAgyorhs by the grammarians, sc. 
ouverol, etpetixol, tmvontixol, harmonises 
with the etymology which refers it to 
root dA, seen in Gk, dAd-drw, dAg- 
eoiBow, Germ. arb-eit (work), Skt. 
rabh, ‘to be eager,’ Lat. lab-or; with 
the form dA¢gnoris cp. dpynorjs. The 
passage quoted by Curt. (G. E. 264) 
rom Aesch. S. c. T. 770 dv8paw dAgne- 
raw oABos dyay waxvrGels shows that 


orhpay (Od. 21. 350). "Ev 8¢ rais yaprecrépas ypadais ob« 
The form of address seemed too harsh from Tele- 


Aeschylus interpreted it in a similar 
way. The notion of men as ‘hard- 
working,’ ‘gain-getting’ creatures, points 
an appropriate contrast to Oeot feia 
(movres, Déderl. on the other hand 
(Hom. Gloss. § 36), whom Ameis 
follows (see note in Appendix ad loc.), 
contends for a derivation from the stem 
dA@ seen in dAgirov, ‘meal,’ and ééa, 
‘eat, comparing this meaning of the 
word with the epithet osropd-yos applied 
to a man, Od. 9. 191, and with the 
phrases of dpovpnys xaprov @ove: Il. 6. 
142, éxt yx@ovt otrow iorvres Od. 8. 
222; 9. 89; 10. ro. 

35° ot vépeots, ‘no ill-will can be 
felt.’ 

351. tiv ydp dowWhv, ‘For men 
applaud more heartily that lay that 
comes with greatest novelty on the 
hearers’ ears, literally, ‘that floats 
around the hearers.’ In émsA¢lovot the 
preposition implies that they give their 
applause as soon as the lay is ended; 
‘ they add their applause thereto.’ Plato 
(R. P. 424 B) reproduces the lines thus, 
bray ris Adyp we Thy dod paddAcy 
émppovdovow dyOpwror, 

Aris deddvrecct vewrarn dugiwéAnras, 
where he writes deddérrecoi for dxouvdy- 
reoos, and his reading éwspporéovow 
suggests éwxAvovo’ as a variant for 
émaxAcsdvo’. 


356. elg ofxov. The word, as ad- 
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isrév T ndaxdrny Te, Kal dudiméddoot Kédeve 
Epyov émotyecOat pi0os & dvdperct pergjoet 
mdot, paédiora 3 éuoi rod yap xpéros gor’ évi oixe. | 
‘H piv OapBicaca wdédw olkévde BeBe 360 
maidos yap piOov menvupévoy évOero Oupa. 
és & tirepp’ dvaBaoa ody apudurddroot yuvargt? 
KAatev Erar ‘Odvoija, pirov méow, dppa of trvov 
Hddy emi Breddporot BddrAe yAavaamis ’AOAvn. 
Mvnorijpes & duddnoay dvd péyapa oxibevra: 365 


dressed here to Penelope, does not mean 
the whole house, but, as we should say, 
special ‘quarters’ in it. Here referring 
to the general sitting-room for the 
mistress of the family and her maids; 
cp. fs 1° dua épy dpédwoa wal dudindrow 
bvt olee Od. 19. §14. This room lay 
behind the péyapoy, and is called 
@dAapos in Od. 17. 36. The same 
phrase recurs in Od. 21. 354; 23. 292; 
and infra 360 olxcvde BeBhxe, cp. Od. 
4- 757 008 dp’ er Edn | Sippy ipdteoda: 
so\Aaw ward olxoy tévrow. From: the 
olxos there was an ascent to the éwe- 


ov. 

358. éwolyeoOar, ‘to ply.’ This 
word could not properly be used of 
work which can be done while the 
work-woman sits still, as the regular 
usage of the verb implies moving. So 
oriyas drdpiw twoixecOu Il. 15. 279, 
wdoas isyyero (of the seals) Od. 4. 
451, wnaw ixpa trolyecOau Il. 15. 676. 
We must therefore take it of work at 
the loom (ie7és, see on Od. 2. 94), where 
the worker had to walk from side to 
side, following her shuttle as she threw 
it across. hat standing was the 
ordinary position of women at the loom 
may be implied in the description in 
Soph. O. C. 340 of Egyptian customs 
in contrast to those of Greece, Saxovow 
lovovpyouwres. Cp. also Schol. tormom 
yap wai imrwopevdpera: Eparvow al woiov- 
peva: riw lorovpyiay. Pindar alludes to 
this constant movement to and fro in 
nen war:pBdpous S8ovs (Pyth. 9. 33, 

18}). 

359. TOO ydp xpdros. As the article 
is properly a demonstrative pronoun, 
with a specially deictic force, i.e. inter- 
preted by gesture, etc., there need be no 
more difficulty in accepting épol row yap 


than eis ofSe supra 76. We may sup- 

se that Telemachus lays his hand on 
is breast, or does something equivalent, 
while saying ‘ most of all to me, for this 
is he to whom belongs the power in the 
household.’ It is quite true that dydp 
&3¢ as the equivalent for éy& is post- 
Homeric, but we have 88’ éy& Od. 16, 
205, 88 abrds éyw Od. 21. 207, etc. 
Others, objecting to refer the demon- 
strative to the first person, make the 
reference to the class of which éyol 
marks an individual, viz. dyag, or the 
like (in the sense in which Telemachus 
says, infra 397, adrdp éyar olxoto daft 
Eo’ Huerépoo). Similarly in the 
analogous passage (Od. 11. 352) wow?) 
3° dvipecos peaAnoa | wae, pdrrora 3 
uot, Tov ydp xpdros gar’ tv) &hyqg—rTod 
may be said to stand for AactAjos, 
understood out of éyof. Cp. infra 392 
ov pey yap 71 Kaxdv Baciwrevéuer ald 
Té oi 8H | dpvecdy wéAera: wal Tisnéorepos 
abrés, where oi represents PaciAjt, 
understood from the predicate of the 
sentence preceding. 

360. GapPioaca. The cause of her 
astonishment was the unexpected wis- 
dom in her young son’s words. There 
must have been something startling in 
his address to cause her 64yfos, and to 
account for her hasty withdrawal; so 
that we may fairly doubt the soundness 
of Aristarchus’ criticism in rejecting 
Vv. 356-359. ; 

365. 6 wav, ‘burst into uproar, 
expressing the sound of many voices 
together (épot). Schol. lopvSnoar 
Koworoyoupevar wept ris IinvedXdmns, drt 
ouverr) -yurt), Sri evpoppos. Cp. infra 
369. 

eel The exact meaning of 
the epithet is doubtful. The mile 
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ndvres 8 npnoavto mapal rexéeoot KrALORvau. 

toto. d¢ Tndépayos wemvupévos fpyero pvbor 
‘Mnrpos épns pynornpes, drépBiov EBpw eEyxovres, 

viv péy Sawtpevot reprapeba, pnde Bonrds 


€orm, émei tTéde Kaddy axovéney éotiv dodot 


370° 


rob ofos 88 éari, Oeois évarfyKios avdjv. 


nabey 8 dyopnvde xabefopecba xidvres 


advres, iv dpiv pddov dirndAeyéws drroeiira, 
éfiévar peydpov: ddAdas 8 ddeytvere Sairas, 


for the meaning and derivation of 
Homeric adjectives ending in -es, is that 
they come directly from nouns sub- 
stantive, and express the sense of 
* full of,’ like Lat. -osus. This seems to 
decide against the interpretation of 
Eustath. rd oxdbyn, Ta wodvTixd Kab- 
oovos xepéivos. The epithet is 
used of clouds, cp. Od. 8. 374; I1. 
592, meaning only ‘dark,’ or ‘dun;’ 
and of mountains, Od. 7. 268; II. 1. 
157, in which last passage Aristarchus 
reads oxcdowra, which would mean ‘ sha- 
dow-casting,’ whereas oxmdéevra points 
rather to the grey misty colour of 
distant hills. As an attributive of péyapa 
here, it is a constant epithet, expressive 
of the faint light or rather gloom that 
was inseparable from large rooms only 
lighted at best through narrow apertures, 
either at the ends of the roof-beams 
(éraia) or in the middle of the roof. 
The gloom of the interior of a house 
was all the more marked in contrast 
to the bright light of a Greek atmos- 
phere. 

366. 4phoavro, must not only mean 
entertained a wish, but also expressed 
it aloud, being in short epexegetical of 
épd8noay. Telemachus alludes to their 
language about his mother in the words 
she air sae es a adverb 
mapal goes directly wit Ofjvat, ‘to 
lie by her;’ Aexéeoor is merely a local 
addition. Cp. Od. 8. 337 «iden iy 
Ad«rpoist Pd xpuocp "Abpodirn. 

370. +68« Kaddov dxovipey loriv, 
‘ This is a fine thing, viz. to listen to a 
minstrel,’ etc. The following instances 
of a pronoun followed by an epexegetic 
infinitive, are from Ameis, rovro ¢fAov 
-. voorjoa 'Odvofa Od. 1. 82, rdde 


Gpewoy ..dy3pde Bioroy vipwowor cAo@at 
ib. 376, rovro -yépas oloy .. xeipaoOat 
xopny Od. 4. 197, ob 1d8e wdAXoyr .. 
feivov xapat oO Od. 7. 159, 7 ye 
wépdov .. xphuar’ dyuprdvev Od. 19. 
283; cp. also Il. 2. 119; 5. 665; 8. 7; 
15. 599; 17. 406. This epexegetical 
use of the infinitive is hardly ever found 
in Homer, except in connection with 
the nominative or accusative. But in 
Od. 10. 431 we find «arafnperas te 
Kipens olxov used to define xaxiy rovroy 
in the preceding line. 

373- Gtroelw, ‘may speak out ;’ see 
on supra gI. dandeyéws from adjective 
rid Ge may perhaps be compounded 
of dwé and dAéyey, with the idea of 
freedom from any care or restraint. 
Diintzer (on Od. 2. 100) regards it as a 
lengthened form of dwaAyijs, as BvonAe- 
ys of 8ucarAyhs. The e, he thinks, is 
introduced as in dAeyewds for dAyecvés. 

374. €Eévar is better taken, not as 
infinitive with imperatival force, but 
as infinitive epexegetic of pv@oy, ‘my 
bidding, viz. that you go.’ For the 
transition in the same line to the 
imperative in dAAas 3’ dveytvere Sairas 
cp. Il. 15. 668 

Trav wep tv048' byw -youvdopas ov 

wapedyrow 

dordpevat xparepis’ pnd? rpuwdobe 

pbBovde, 
Il. 17. 30 
GAG o° yy xy dvaywpyoarra Ke- 
Ada 

ds wAnOw lévar pnd’ dyrios [rrac’ 

dpeto. 

éAcytvere, literally, ‘ provide,’ refers 
to the custom by which all the company, 


except the invited guests, helped to 
prepare the viands. Cp. Od. 2. 300, 


1. 


dua xryjpar eovres, duerBbpuevor xard oikous. 
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375 


el & dpiv Soxées 768e Awlrepovy Kal dpewwoy 
€upevat, avdpds évds Bloroy vifrowov dr\écbat, 
xetper: éyd dt Oeods émiBdoopa alty éévras, 
ai Ké woh Zeds SGor narlvrita tpya yevécbar 


yytrowvol Kev érera Sbpov evrocbey Sroicbe. 


380 


“Qs pad’, of SF dpa mdvres dbaf ey yelreor divres 
Tyr€paxov Oatpagov, 8 Oapoadéws dybpeve. 


Tov & adr ’Avrivoos mporépn, EvmelOeos vids: 
‘Tndépay, F pddra 64 oe Siddoxovew Geot avroi 


inpaydpny 7 tuevar Kal Oapradéws dyopevery 


385 


377. dAécOa) Al. dAéooa, 


etc. The phrase therefore 
the suitors ‘making th 
home.’ 

It is possible here to take dAcyuvere 
as the conjunctive with short vowel, in 
which case it will be in the government 
of iva and parallel to dwoelww. 

377. viywowov, here, as supra 160, 
‘without making compensation,’ as 
wowh may be used to represent the 
price or recompense paid for anything, 
cp. Il. 5. 265 vflos som Taruphdeos, 
ag, eae ar as we should say, ‘ for 
the loss of his services.’ Similarly 
yiwowo infra 380, will mean ‘un- 
avenged,’ i. e. ‘without any compensa- 
tion being exacted from me.’ For in 
Homeric times wow was especially the 
payment made in lieu of private re- 
venge (rigs); cp. Il. 18. 498 dvo 3 
GvSpes tveixeoy clvexa wowijs | dvdpds 
éwopOipévoro, see also Il. 9. 632. 

To such riose or wow Telemachus 
would have been liable, had he violated 
the sanctities of hospitality by slaying 
the suitors under his own roof without 
warning. But he has now given them 
formal notice to quit, éfcéva: peydpoy, 
and (says he) ‘if after this (¢wara) ye 
perish within my house, ye will perish 
without recompense due from me.’ For 
a good account of the wow in early 
Greece see Grote’s Gk. Hist. and ed. 
vol. ii. p. 128, with notes. 

378. émBooopa. Though the com- 
mon practice in Epic is to leave more 
open vowels than in later Greek, we 
sometimes find words contracted in 


resents 
ves at 


Homer that are uncontracted in Attic. 
With éw:Bd&oopa: for Bohoopa: we may 
compare dyvdcaoxe for dyvoncacke, 
an iterative form from dyvoéw, Od. 23. 


5. 
Z 379. wadlvrvra épya, ‘deeds of re- 
quital. Cp. Od. 17. 60 al xé obs 
Zev: dyrita épya TreAdooy (for dvd-rira), 

381. 8B4E. from root 8ax, ‘ bite,’ with 
eer 8, compare d8a(av, ddaypds. 

ith @Ovar év xedAeon, ‘fastening on 
their lips with teeth set,’ compare yeipes 
éusepuevia: Hdt. 6. 91. 3B4p is not to 
be connected with é8o¢s, which is from 
a different root. 

382. 8( = ‘ because,’ ‘in that’), in all 
respects analogous to the Latin quod, 
and to the similar form 8r:, may be used 
either transitively after verbs expressive 
of knowing, seeing, etc., P- Od. 4. 
771 obdé Tt oder § of ei vis rerverai, 
13. 340 évt Oupg 78e 8 voorhaes drAécas 
dwo wayras éralpous, 20. 228 ; 17. 545; 
Il. 8. 32, 463; 18. 197; 19. 4213 20. 
12a, 466; 22. 445 etc.; or causally, Od. 
II. 540 ynOoobvn 8 of vid» igny dpdel- 
xerov elvac, cp. also Od. 19. 543; 21. 
289; Il. 9. 534; 20. 283. The causal 
sense is more common in the Odyssey, 
the transitive in the Iliad. In twenty- 
four passages out of thirty-three, 8 is 
always followed by a monosyllabic pro- 
noun, generally ol, once by pev, twice 
by guy. See La Roche, Homer. Stud. § 
4I, 13. 

384. 4 pada..atrol. ‘It must be 
the gods themselves that are thy 
teachers.’ 
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pi) oé ye év audiddrm l0dxy BaotrdygAyja Kpoviov 


A d 
mwoimnoeev, 5 ToL yevef traTpaiby éort. 


Tov & avd Tndégpayos renmvupévos avriov nida: 


"Avrivo, 4 Kal po. vepernoeane Srrt Kev eitra; 


kal xev roir €Oédoupe Ards ye diddvTos dpécOau. 390 


7 ys totro Kdxiotoy év dvOpéroot reTvy Oat ; 


ov pey ydp tt xaxdy Bacirevéver’ ald ré of da 


389.] Eustath. ef wal por. Schol. M. ef wep pnt wal dydooeat, which readings 


form the protasis to «af wey rotr’ t@érAouu. Wolf # for ed. 


391. pfs] So 


Aristarch. and Herodian write the and person of ¢nyl, Apollon. ¢f2 on analogy 
of ri6ns. is is the imperf. tense, see on Od. 7. 239. 


386. of ye. The pronoun uttered 
with strong emphasis; it is not Tele- 
machus whom Antinous would wish to 
see king in Ithaca, but Aimself. 

390. Ards ye 88évr0s. This may 
fairly be called an instance of the true 

enitive absolute in Homer. The ten- 
ency of the participial construction 
with the genitive is to separate itself 
from the syntax of the sentence, and 
to stand alone either in a causal sense 
or as marking a point of time. In such 
a phrase as (Il. 15. 608) dudt 52 whan 
| opepdardoy xpordpoe: tivacceTo pap- 
vapévaro, the uncertainty is just felt, 
whether papyapévoo is the genitive in 
close dependence on a substantive, or 
whether it is approaching the ‘ absolute’ 
construction = ‘as he fought.’ Cp. 
ay Il. 16. 581 Marpécaw 8° dp’ dos 
yéveto POipévov érdporo, or Il. a. 153 
duty 3 obtpavdy Ixev | olwade lepévaw, Od. 
, 441 wdévrow dbiow twepaleto vdra dpbay 
orabrow. 

In such phrases as (Il. 4. 214) rou 8’ 
d:orov] egeArxopdvoio wédrw dyev dfdes 
yor, or (Od. 5. 432) as 8° Sre wovAr- 

wodos Gaddpns tfeAcopévoro | mpds KoTU- 
Andovddi mumival Aduyyes ExovTa, we 
feel that the expression of a point of 
time belongs quite as really to the 
participial genitives, though grammati- 
cally they may still be described as 
depending on dy«o: or torvAnsovdqu re- 
spectively. Classen (Hom. Sprachgeb. 
171 foll.) notices, that where aortstic 
participles are used absolutely in the 
genitive they express generally a causal 
relation or a hypothetical sentence, 
while the present participle so used 
has more often the force of marking 
a point of time. 

As instances of absolute aorist par- 


ticiples in the genitive, he gives the 
following list. 

(1) With simple mark of time or 
circumstance— 

Il. 11. 458; 13. 409; 15. 328; 16. 
306; 19. 74°75; Od. 1.163 14. 4755 
24: 535- : 

(2) In hypothetical or causal sense—. 

Il. 8. 37, 1643 9. 425, 426; 10. 246. 
355, 3560; 14. §21, 522; 19. 61, 62; 
21. 289, 436; 22. 46, 287, 383; Od. 
Il. 248, 

Absolute present participles in geni- 
tive, 

(1) With simple mark of time or 
circumstance— 

Il. 1. 88; 3. 550; 5. 499-501; 8. 
537; 14. 100; 15. 190, 548; 18. Io, 
605; 20. 404; 23. 520, 598; 24. 289; 
Od. 1. 403; 4. 19, 7173; 5. 287; 10. 
470; II. 295; 14. 162, 293; 16. 373s 
438; 18. 267; 19. 153, 518; 20. 25, 
332, 311; 24. 507. 

(2) With the addition of a causal or 
hypothetical sense— 

Il. 5. 202, 864; 7. 63; 9. 5733 17 
265, 393, 532; 19. 210; aI. 522; 22. 
431; 24. 243, 248; Od. 1. 390; 4. 
3945 9. 399; 17. 296; 19. 196; 20. 
218. 


391. 4 oes, ‘thinkest thou (cp. Od. 
4- 171; 8. 290; 6. 200) that it is the 
worst thing in the world to be a king? 
Nay! it is no bad thing to be a king ; 
not only is his house made rich at 
once, but he himself is in suas paar 
Nitzsch prefers s= ‘or. e point 
in this cana of ya a atl is that he 

retends to see in Antinous’ words a 
ftindly anxiety for him, in being anxious 
to spare him the troubles of sovereignty, 
though he himself was so eager to be 
king in Ithaca, 
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agveidy wéderat Kai tTiunéorepos avrés. 
d\N F ro Bacirsjes Ayxatay eici Kai ddAor 


modo ev apudiddw lOdxn, véor 48% mararol, 


395 


tay xév tis 768 exnow, ered Odve dios ’Odveceds. 


avrap éyay oikoio dva~ ecop sperépoio 


kal dudowv, obs pot Anlocaro Sios 'Odvacets. 


Tov 8 adr Evptpayos, ModtBou mais, dvriov ndda: 


rs T; v4 3 aA 6 A 9 , aA 
nréuax, F To Tatra Gedy év yovvacrt xeirat, 


400 


bs ris ev audiddm l0déxn Baoiredoe 'Ayaar’ 


xripara & atrés éxos xai Sdpace coiaw dvdocois. 
By yap & y Ada dvip bs ths o déxovta Bindu 


xripar drroppatoe, lOdxns ert vaserodons. 


402. goto] Most MSS. olocy. 


See note below. 404. dwoppaice} Bekk., from 
Voss, dwoppaige:’, to assimilate the mood with @o:. 
for the ordinary va:eradwans, which would be an exception to the 


ya:erowons] So Aristarch. 
omeric usage 


for verbs in -dw. Cp. Didym. on II. 6. 415 vaserdwoay, ’Aplorapyxos 8d 7d 6 vace- 


téowcay. Al. vaseraovens. 


394. Baordfes. ‘However, kin 
there are doubtless many besides ne 
Thus Antinous is called BaocAevs Od. 
24. 179; Antinous and Eurymachus 
BaoiAjes Od. 18.64; similarly Alcinous 
was called faciAevs, but there were 
twelve other Phaeacian Bao:Afes Od. 
7. 55-65; 8. 391. For the position of 
the Bacivevs in heroic times, and the 
hereditary succession to the throne, see 
Grote, vol. ii. 2nd ed. PP. 84-90. 

396. raw név nig TOS" EXQow. The 
conjunctive with dy» is here used as a 
potential mood, something weaker than 
a future. A similar force of the mood 
without & occurs in the phrase «al vv 
vie &S elepor Od. 6. 275. 


397. ferépow, ‘our house,’ not the 
first 
e 


n plural of modern royalty, 
but hs familiar language of one of 


; household. So #yerdpa piprnp Od. 
. gli. 

398. A vo. Odysseus was not 
above this freebooting even after his 
return to Ithaca, cp. Od. 23. 356 

peda 8 a por prnorhpes iwepplara 

war éxepay, 

WOAAA py abros byw Anlocopa. 

See too on Od. 3. 72. 
400. éy yowwaor. See note on sup. 


7° 
401. Join Ss ns... ’Ayasav, and cp. 
Od. 5. 448 dvapaw 3s 718. 


402. 8dapacr gotow. So Bekker for 
olow = ‘own.’ As Buttm. says (Lexil. 
p. 251 note) the reading turns on a 
ew passages; the question to be settled 
being whether 8s (the possessive pro- 
noun) is flexible enough to refer to first 
and second, as well as to third person. 
On the ge, Od. 9. 28 ob ydp tym ye 
| fe -yains Suvayar yAveupirepor dAdo 
13ée6a:, the Schol remarks, ob« efwey Epis 
iva xaOorcwévrepos yévntaz: 6 Adyos wept 
Ths rev KaW’ Exacroy dyOpuray warpidos. 
In Il. 19. 174 od 5 gpeoly for lavO7s, 
Wolf writes dpeot anos, comparing it 
with the corresponding lines, Il. 14. 
221, 264; 16. 36; etc. The passage 
Od. 13. 320 ¢peoly jouw Exow 8e8aiypdvor 
Hrop, where jow must stand for éxjocy, 
has been rejected from very remote 
antiquity. But the present passage 
Wolf has left untouched, retaining ofow 
as conveying the sense of ‘own.’ 
Eustath. also reads olow. In Hesiod, 
Opp. 381, we have cot 3° el wAovrou Oupds 
ééASeraz by gppecly Jow in nearly all 
MSS, and Gottling retains it; but it 
is doubtful if the line is genuine. If 
we keep ofow it must be registered as 
an isolated instance of a strong trans- 
ference of a possessive of first person. 

404. Groppalon oe . This 
construction with the double accusative 
—a power which the verb gains by 
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GAN eOérAwm ce, héptore, wepi felvoro épécOat, 405 


dmmébev otros avip, moins: 3 é dyera elvac 


ains. mot 6€ vt of yeven Kal trarpis apovpa’ 
yains, Y Pp p 


née Tw dyyedinv matpds Peper Epxopévoro, 


q édv avrob yxpeios eeddbpevos 768 ixdvet ; 


olov dvalfas dap olyerat, ovd’ trépeve 410 


7 > “ 9 > 2.4 > 
yvopevar ov pev ydp TL Kak@ els Oa E@Kel. 


405. &péc6a:} This is technically the right accent, as from aorist elpduny, gpopas 
not being in use. It is coupled with an aor. Od. 3. 70, 243; 16. 465. But the 
Grammarians seem to have preferred épeo@a:. Herodian on II. 16. 47 ; Eustath. 


1045. 1; Cramer, Anecdot. Ox. 4. 208. 8. 


composition, as the simple fale» = ‘to 
strike’—is analogous to the usage with 
dpapeiaba:. The older interpreters re- 
garded it as an archaism; cp. Schol. 
A. on Il. 1. 275 Srs dpyaixws tov8’ dpas- 
pov ov>xi ro08«, and Herodian is quoted 
as saying that the case is alriarucjy dvr 
yerxns (Schol. B.L. on IL 16. 59), while 
Schol. .V. strangely enough describes 
the construction as ‘’Arri«s’ (Schol. on 
Il. 22. 18; 15. 427). 

This usage is found not only with 
dpaipeioOas (cp. Il. 1. 182, 275; 8. 108; 
16. 689; 17. 177; 20. 436), but also 
with dwavpay Il. 6.17; 10. 495; 16. 
827; 20. 290; 23. 560, 808, etc.; Od. 
II. 202; 13. 270; éfa:peioOas Il. 15. 
460; 16. 58; 17. 678; ovday Il. 6. 
70; 13. 201; 15. 427; 16. 499; 17. 
59; 22. 258; eéfatrvoOa Il. 5. 155; 
20. 458; évaplgew Il. 15. 343; 17. 
187; 22. 323. 

To the same usage belongs the con- 
struction of verbs of ‘ cleansing’ with a 
double accusative, as Aovew Il. 23. 41, 
waGalpeay Il, 16. 667, viferOa: Od. 6. 
224. 

vasrerdeo is sometimes used of the 
countries or houses, by a sort of im- 
personation, as if they stood for the 
dwellers in them, compare vaserdovas 
mwodnes Il. 4. 45, vpoo Od. g. 23; 
so vale is used with wjca Il. 2. 626; 
3épyos Od. 7. 29 (note); cp. Soph. Aj. 
596 w@ xeAeva Ladrapls, od pévy wou vales 
GAlwhayeros eb8alyow. Here the word 
does not mean much more than ‘ while 
Ithaca stands ;’ though there is a ten- 
dency in meaning towards the inter- 
pretation of Schol. gaopévns ovons. 

406. derwéGev, indirect question, wolys, 
ov, direct; compare supra 171. 


408. he... 4. See on supra 175. 

409. xpetos iedBSyevor, so Ta T 
érd5era: Il. 5. 481; otherwise used with 
genitive as Od. 5. 210. 

768° txdve. This phrase occurs 
again, Od. 10. 75; 17. 444, 524; 19. 
407; Il. 14. 298, 309; 24. 172. In 
Od. 17. 444, 524 the adverb 8eipo is 
combined with the verb, which has led 
Ameis wrongly to render rdéée, ‘here,’ 
and to regard detpo as a mere strengthen- 
ing addition to 7é8e. More rightly Fasi 
renders, ‘he comes this coming’=‘ he 
comes thus,’ 7ré8e standing in cognate 
relation to the verb exactly as if the 
phrase had run hyd’ dpigw ledves. 
Cp. Od. 5. 215 ph po 7dd€ deo, Od. 
17. 401 par oby pnrép’ tudy GCev rd ye. 

411. yv@pevar, ‘for one to know him.’ 
This suppression of the subject to the 
infinitive is not uncommon. Cp. Od. 
4-195 vepecompa: obd8év kraley (sc. rivd], 
Od. 11. 159 ov was gort wepjoa we(dy 
govra, Od. 19. 221 dpyad or réacoy xpévov 
dppis govra (sc. Td] elwépev, ib. 555 ov 
wos ori dwoxpivacba bvepoy GAAy dwo- 
wAlvayra, Il. 6. 268 ob3€ wp gory alyars 
wemadaypivoy ebyerdacda. Schémann 
(Redetheil. p. 46 note) comments on 
this as showing how the thought of the 
subject lies in the infinitive (even though 
unexpressed), so that it is often referred 
to in the following clause. Thus naturae 
lege vivere et nihil quantum in ipso sit 
praetermittere Cic. de Legg. 1. 21. 56; 
Ferias denicales in eos dies conferre ius, 
ul ne ipsius neve publicae feriae sint ib. 
2. 22. 55. Similarly, Alienum est a 
tustitia detrahere quid de aliguo quod sibi 
assumat (Cic. de Fin. 3. 21. 70); where 
no subject is to be found for assumat 
except the one implied in the infinitive 
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Tov & avd Tyrésayxos wervupévos avriov ntda- 


‘Evptpay, 4 Tow véoros' dma@Aeto mwarpds époio 
ot ov dyyeAlys Ere melOopat, ef wolev Oo, 


otre Ocompowins éumdgopat, qv tia pytnp 


45 


és péyapoy Kadécaca Oeompérov é~epénrat. 


teivos 38 obros éuds mwarpéuos éx Tdédov éovi, 


Mévrns & ’Ayyiddoro Saigppovos edyerat elvat 


vids, drap Taio pidrnpérpoow avdooet. 
“Qs gdro Thdéuaxos, gpeci & abavdrnv Gedy Eyvo. 


oi & «is dpynoriv te Kai inepbecoay aodiy 


421 


Tpe wdpuevor Téprovro, pévoy & émi Eorepov édOeiv. 


Toto. 8& Tepropévorot péras émi Eorepos AOE 


6) tére xaxxelovres €Bav olkédvde Exactos. 


Tnréuaxos 8, 66: of OddAapos wepixadd€os adds 


414. dyyerips] ie dyyeAlas. 


425 


Eustath. read dyyeAins (cp. tuéo weiPeoOa: Hat. 
1.126). Bekk. and others read dyyeAlp. 


424.) Ecos ‘dy rére Kocphoayro Kal 


Gavov Bapoy Edovro, perawoinOvas 8é gacw two 'Apioropdvous roy orlyow Schol. 


E. H. M. Q. R. 


detrahere. Compare also ot« goriv dp0iie 
tyyciaba: Edy yp) opdvinos 7 Plat. Men. 97. 

411. ob yap=as we should gladly 
have done, for, he was not, etc. 

414. & wodev Gor, sc. dyyeAly taken 
from dyyeAlps. The mood expresses the 
feeling that there is litle likelihood of 
such tidings coming. wel@opa: is not 
equivalent to wéwo:@a but means ‘am 
persuaded by.’ 

416. eptyras. Notice change of 
mood to express a probable result. 
dfepéecGa: may be used absolutely, as 
Od. 4. 119; 24. 238. It is found with 
accusative, as here, in Od. 13. 411. 

417. ovros is the subject, fetvos tude 
warpdénoe éx Tapov the predicate. 

420. d0avarny. Compound adjectives 
are often of three terminations in Homer, 
as d-Bpérn, d-wepealn, d-ocBéarn, dya- 
wharh, dp-yrurh, dpi-<hrn, jeb-tlorn, 
wept-féorn, duge-Bpérn, dudi-pity, dvri- 
Ody, ely-aXin, éai-xapotn, Sovpi-nrnrn, brn 
nAacin. Conversely, adjectives uncom- 
pounded may be used of two termina- 
tions only, e.g. dypius=dypin, xrutée = 

, mupde=s maph, wodsds = wodumn, 
[96:p0e = ipéiun. Compare also OyAus 
dds dutuh, sovAiy tp’ typhy, 


dAjerr: ZaxdyGy compared with dAferca 
ZaxuvOos, also déAod@raros S844 Od. 4. 


442. 

422, pévov 8’ dwi iorepov dGeiv. 
Here éwi is an adverbial addition to 
érOeiy, as the next line shows. So 
eipara 3 ferloco pévoy repovpevas ab-yij 
Od. 6. 98, # pévere Tpwas oxeddv tr0é- 
pev Il. 4. 247. 

424. kaxxelovres = caraxeloyres. Some 
describe this as a desiderative form 
(like 8pacelw) from xeiva:. It is more 
likely a future tense without the sigma. 
According to Lobeck, (Rhemat. p. 
192 foll.) xetpar= xéeyo:, from unused 
xénus of which the w form would be 
xéw, and xéw or «ele might represent 
the shortest form of future. We find 
néovw Od. 7. 342, xelovoa 23. 292, 
weiw Od. 19. 340, werévery Od. 8. 315; 
conjunctive sataxclopey Od. 18. 419; 
imperative xaraxelere Od. 7. 188; 18. 


08. 

. 425. 50 of OdAapos..adAfs. It 
seems better to describe abAjfe as a 
genitive of local contiguity rather than 
as a partitive genitive after 86:. In Il, 
11. 358 86 of xaracoaro yalns render, 
‘where his spear had lighted on the 
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Uynrds dédunro, wepioxéetm evt yapg, 

&vO" Bn els evvy moda gpeot peppnplLov. 

7@ 0 dp dy aldouévas Saidas dépe xedva idvia 

Edpixre, "Qrros Ovydrnp Meonvopisao, 

Thv wore Aaéprns mplaro xtedrecow €oict, 430 
mpoOsRny ér cotcav, éexoodBoa 8 edexey, 

loa S€ pw Kedv@ dddxo Tle év peydpocw, 

evvii & of wor euixto, yodrov & ddAéeve yuvatkbs 

4 of du alOopévas Saldas pépe, wal € pwdédora 

Sumdov dpiréecxe, al Erpede turOdy edvra. 435 
aigtev S¢ Obpas Oaddpov mica srotnroio, 


428, wedva [8uia] So Bekk. for xédy’ el8véa: and so perhaps Aristarchus. See 
Didymus on Il. 20, 12; cp. Il. 18. 380, 482; Od. 7.92. All derivatives from root 
fed are very constant in retaining the digamma. 


ground,’ after its flight through the 
air; so that we find no real instance 
in Homer of 56: followed by a genitive, 
though such a construction would not 
be impossible on the analogy of dAAo@s 
yains Od. 3. 131, wou abrov dypay [?)} 
4- 626, ay soAloyw Il, 3.400. But with 
atAfjes as a local genitive we may com- 
pare 4% ob« “Apyeos fey; Od. 3. 251, oi7 
vow ott Ears yur) wat’ "Axailda yaiay | 
ore ItvAov Od. 21. 107, boydryns dpa 
supas vewpi, Béotpuyoy ret pnpuévoy Soph. 
El. goo. If we place the chamber of 
Telemachus at the corner of the af@ovea, 
which was probably only separated from 
the apdé3opos by a trellis-work, we shall 
satisfy the description of its position in 
the ataAy and shall also account for its 
being weproxéwry tvi ydpy, for in this 
position it might have a view in two or 
even more directions. Cp. Od. 14. 5, 
of the visit of Odysseus to Eumaeos— 

tov 3 dp’ tvi wpodduy bp’ Fpyuevoy, 

évOa of aba 

dymaAr) Sé8pnro, wepioxéery ivi xdpy, 

Kadh Te peyadn re, wepldpopos, 
which last word serves as explanation of 
wepokiary bvi ydpy, sc. ‘with a clear 
view round it ;’ not necessarily of places 
on an eminence. Cp. Od. 10. 211, 253, 
where the expression is used of Circe’s 
house. A similar phrase for ‘clear 
ground’ is found in Od. 5. 476 ér wep- 
gawopuévy, which certainly is not used 
of high ground, as it is described as 


being oxeddy G8aros. Compare éy xabape 
Il. 8. 491. Déderlein’s interpretation 
(Hom. Gloss. 2353) ‘ well-sheltered,’ 
as if oxewrdés = oxenacrdés, seems refuted 
by the passage quoted above, Od. 14. 
6, although on other grounds it appears 
equally impossible. 
28. re... pépe, ‘carried for him.’ 

toa is adverbial =‘ going along with 
him,’ like dy’ éwopern. 

uta. For this shortening of the 
feminine from eldés, compare redAvia 
Od. 6. 293, pepdavia Il. 4. 435, ceod- 
ae fr. oeanpws Hesiod. Scut. Herc. 
2 


431. daxocdBoa, perhaps we may 
supply eréara, or some such word. 
Twenty oxen was a high price for a 
slave, as (Il. 23. 705) four oxen is the 
“ii value of one who woAAd éxicraro 
pya. 
433. xdAov 8 dddave. This sentence 
gives the reason for his continence, and 
would have been introduced in later 
Greek with dp, or a participle. Here 
no further connection between the 
sentences is marked than their mere 
juxtaposition or co-ordination (para- 
taxis). For some suggestive remarks 
on the method of transition from para- 
taxis to hypotaxis or subordination of 
clauses see Curt. Expl. Gk. Gram. p. 
213. 

34. of .. a, both refer to Telemachus, 
who is the subject also to dufev. 
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Eero 8 ey AéxTpo, padaxdy 8 exdvve yxirava: 
kai Tov pév ypatns muxipndéos EuBare yepolv. 
} pey tov wrifaca cal doxjoaca yxiTova, 


wacodAm dykpeudoaca mapa Tpyroiot Aéxeoat, 


440 


Ba p tpev ex Oadrdpowo, Odpyny 8 erépvoce Kopdvy 


439. aonhoaca, ‘having smoothed.’ 

440. tpnroto Aéxecot. This epithet 
is applied to the bedstead, not to the 
bedding (eto). The framework was 
‘ morticed’ together, the supports fitting 
into holes in the horizontal pieces. 
The epithet is used with the plural 
Aé€xea, because it refers to the construc- 
tion of the bedstead from many pieces. 
Cp. Od. 23. 195 

wal ror’ éixeat’ dulkopa xbpny ravv- 

gbrdov eAains, 
xoppov 8 tx Bi(ne wporapyady dydifeca 


Xaday 
rr oan émorapévos, cal txt ordbpnv 


ura, 
ippiv’ doxhoas, tétpnva 82 wdyra 
TEpET py. 

dx 3¢ rov dpydpevos Aéxos Eeor, Epp’ 

éréreooa, 

ty 8 érévuce’ ludvra Bods gdolva 

gacvdr. 
The last line here given might seem to 
favour the interpretation given by some 
commentators, that the word rpnrdés 
refers to the holes in the horizontal 
pieces of the bedstead, used for passing 
cords or straps through, on which to 
support the bedding. But the explana- 
tion given cdi ees aang by a 
passage in Plato (Politic. 279 E) raw 
ourbetaw Ta pty Tpnrd, Ta 20 dvev T pi 
cews cuvderd. 

441. BR fp” Giev..tudvn. The ex- 
planation given by the Schol. here, 
and approved by Casp. Sagittarius apud 
Graev. Thesaur. 455, seems inaccurate 
from the introduction of modern com- 
plications. See especially Eustath. 
1900, who attempts to simplify the 
interpretations offered on Od. 21. 46. 
The common use of the word «Anis in 
Homer is the bar or bolt of the door; 
called in Il. 24. 455 émBaAhs, in the 
description of the pavilion of Achilles— 

Oupny 8 Exe podvos EmBAis 
eAarivds, fs Tpes ply Empphocecxov 
"Axaot, 
Tpeis 3° dvaotyeoxov peydAny xAnida 
Ovpdaw. 


This was evidently a bar of unusual 
size. The same thing goes by the name 
of dyevs, or, where there were two, 
dypes Od. 21. 47, dxijes exnporBoi Il. 
12. 456. These were especially for 
folding doors, cayiSes. In the present 

the meaning is tolerably simple. 
On the inside of the door, within the 
room, a bar or bolt, probably of wood, 
was made to slide backwards and for- 
wards, horizontally. There was a hole 
cut in the doorpost or jamb (¢7a6yds) 
to receive one end of the bar, and when 
the bar was pushed into this hole the 
door was fastened. 

Any one inside the room could of 
course move the bolt at pleasure, and 
fasten or unfasten the door, as the 
bolt was altogether on the inside of the 
door. In order, however, to make it 
possible to work the bolt from the 
outside, there was a hole or slit made 
right through the door close to the 
bolt, and through this slit a strap (Ids) 
passed, attached to the bolt, and hang- 
ing down on the outside of the door. 
The strap and its slit were near the 
doorpost (cp. eraOpoto mapa xAnida Od. 
4. 838, with wapd «Anidos tydyra Od. 4. 
802), and it was so arranged that, on 
pulling the strap after the door was 
closed, the bolt was shot into the hole 
in the jamb; éwt 8% «anid? irdvvccey 
ludyri, ‘she drew home (éwi) the bolt 
by its strap.’ 

On the outside of the door there was 
a hook, called xopéwy, which served as 
a handle by which to pull the door to 
(éw-epvey, in later Greek tmowadoGat). 

But this was not the only use of the 
wopévn. It was usual, where security 
was an object, to tie the loose end of 
the strap (that hung down on the out- 
side after shooting the bolt) round this 
hook or handle. The more complicated 
the knot, the more secure the fastening. 
Cp. Od. a1. 241 Ovpas .. xAnioas wrnidk 
Ooms 38 éwt Secpdy IjAa. So when 
Penelope (Od. 21. 46) goes to open the 
door of the @éAapos, the first thing was 
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apyupén, emi 8 KrAnid érdvvacey ipdyte. 


&vO & ye wavvix.os, Kexaduppévos olds déto, 
BovrAeve gdpeoiy gory dddv riv wéppad ' AbHvn. 


4 7 ipdvra Gots dwivvoe xopdwns, for 
till this was done the bolt could not be 
moved. 

So far the interpretation is tolerably 
clear. But a complication is introduced 
by the fact that xAnis is also used in 
another sense, viz. the more ordinary 
one of ‘key. Cp. Od. 21. 6 

eDero 8 KAnid’ ebxapsia = yxeipi 

waxelp 

wadiy xarxelny, xian 8 &rbpaytos 

éwjer 


So, when she reached the door, and had 
untied the strap from the «o 
dy 32 xAnid’ fee, Oupéow F dydxonrey 
} fad 


xnas 
dyra rirvoKxopérn. 
It is not easy to describe the shape of 
the earliest form of «Anis. The epithet 
edxapumhs, Od. 21. 6, is interpreted by 
Eustath. as Spewayoe:dys. This falls in 
exactly with the clavis adunca trochi 
ie 4- A 6, on which Paley re- 
marks that the clavis adunca is ‘a 


hooked wire,’ adding that ‘iron hoops 


are not unfrequently to be seen at the 
present day, driven precisely in this 
manner. Now such a hooked wire 
inserted at the slit through which the 
strap hung would easily catch at any 
rojection, or fall into any hole in the 
It, and so could be used to pull it 
back from the jamb, and unlock the 
door. The ‘Laconian key,’ which 
must have been of an early pattern, as 
the Lacedaemonians were credited by 
the Greeks with the invention of keys, 
is just such a hook of flat wire with 
three vertical teeth rising from the 
hook corresponding with holes in the 
bolt into which the teeth fitted. Cp. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 421 «A «d3!a xpurrd xa- 
wonOéorara Aaxowix’ Arra, rpeis ~xorra 
youplovs, and the next improvement on 
this was the more complicated system 
of the AdAayos and Badavdypa. See 
Thucyd. 2. 4. 
443. . For dwrov from dnyu, as 
Lat. floceus from flo, see Buttm. Lexil. 
pp. 182-189. 
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"l0axnotwy dyopd. 


Tnrepdxou darodnula. 


"Huos & jpryéveca pdvn pododdxrudos ’ Has, 
Gpvur dp é ewvagw Odvecijos didos vids, 
ciuata éoodpevos, mepi dt Eidos dfd Oér dpe, 
mwogot & trd Nurapoiaw édfjoato Kadd rédiAa, 
Bi S iwev ex Oadrdpow Oe@ évarlyxios ayrny, S. 
ala S& xnptxerot AryuPObyyoict KéAevoe 
Knptocev dyopyvde xépn Kopdovras ’Ayatods. 
of pév éxipvccoy, Tot & pyelpovro par oxa. 
atrap émrel p fyepbev dunyepees TF éeyévovTo,: 


1 wept 32 tipos dtd Oér’ Huq] wept 32 péya BddAAETO dapos v. 1. of Vind. 56, cp.. 


2. 43. 
1. poSobdervdos. If this epithet is 


anything more than an element in the 
description of the feminine beauty of 
Eos, we may perhaps see in it an 
allusion to the spreading rays of rosy 
his like fingers of an open hand, 
ich are often visible just before sun- 
eley 3° dy ’Hots SdervAn xara 
dinryeplr al rov #Alov derives Eustath. 


Has the Aeolic form of which is 
ates, is the same as the Latin Aurora 
(i. e. aus-osa), and the Sanskrit ws-ar, 
wsh-Gsa, the root running through all 
the forms, being us, meaning ‘to give 
heat, or light.’ See Curt. G. E. p. 358. 

5. Gvrny, ‘in presence;’ literally, if 
looked at ‘in the face;’ cp. Od. 4. 
310, etc. 

7. & The council of kings 
and chiefs was called BovAf or Oaxos 
(cp. infra 26); the chiefs (yépowres) 
being the recognised heads, whether 
aged or not, of the noblest families. In 
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the dyopf the people attended, ex- 
pressing their assent or dissent upon 
the measures of the council. Cp. Il. 2, 
53 BovAtw 8% apmroy peyadupow Ie 
yepéyrow, at which BovAf Agamemnon 
and Nestor speak; when the council 
breaks up, the people come flocking 
in lAaBdy els d-yophy (93). This relative 
position of chiefs and people resembles 
the account of the constitution of Crete 
given by Aristotle (Polit. 2. 10, 16) 
txxAnoias 8¢ peréxovo: wévres’ xupla 8 
obBévos toriy GAA’ A cuverunopioa ra 
ddfayvra rots yépovo: Kat Trois xdéopo.s. 
Eustath. on Od, 3. 127 gives a similar 
distinction, deyoph pey yap .. olvafis 
xow?), Bova? 82 4 xara ovyKAnToyr. 

9. This line, which occurs again, 
Od. 8. 24; 24.421; Il. 1. 57; 24. 790, is 
not a mere tautology if we regard the 
first clause as the gathering together of 
the people towards the place of meeting, 
and the latter as expressing the assembly 
fully formed, see infra 377. 
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Bip tuev els dyophy, waddun 8 exe ydAxeov eyyxos, 10 
ovx olos, dua re ye Sbw Kives apyol erovro, 


Georecinv 5 dpa 7 ye xdpw Karéxever Adjvn. 


tov & dpa mdvres daol érepyduevoy Onedvro 
Efero & év warpds Odxo, el~av St yépovres. 


rotot 8 ére6’ fpws Alytarios py ayopedvey, 1s 
8s 82) yipat Kudds Env Kal pupla 76n. : 

Kal yap Tod didos vids dy dvtiOém 'Odvaie 

“/dtov els edrrmdov EBn KolAns évi vyuoly, 

“Avripos alyunris tov & dypis Exrave Kixrow 

év ont yAagup@, wiparoy & érdicoaro Sépror. 20 
tpeis 0€ of Ado Ecay, Kal 6 pev pynoripow sule, 
Evptvopos, dto 8 ality txov mwarpdia epya: 

GN odd ds tol AHOer ddupduevos Kal dyevwv. 

Tod & ye ddxpy xéwv ayopficaro Kal peréere 


11. dtm xdves] The reading 30m «ives for xives wé8as is found in good MSS, cp. 
Etym. Mag. 136. 3. It is the reading found by Schol. M. Tyrduaxos ia 7d 


doparlorepoy xat 


émfpaay Tov ty Opa Siw [xivas] txternro. 


19, 20.] d@e- 


rourra: of 30 orixos wal SBeAlfovra: Schol. Vind. 56. The d@éryocs may be 


supposed to be that of Aristarch. 
altera aléy.’ Dind. 


11, wives. The reading 80w xuves is 
illustrated by Virg. Aen. 8. 461 ‘nec 
non et gemini custodes limine ab alto | 
praecedunt gressumque canes comitan- 
tur herilem.’ The epithet dpyés was 
-Seieilen f by the older interpreters 
rendered ‘ white’ (Aevedwodes Eustath. 
ad loc., cp. Il. 24. a11 dpylwo8es); but 
the reference is to swiftness and not to 
colour; the word dpyés, expressing the 
same connection between ‘ brightness’ 
and ‘ quickness’ that ap in Lat. 
mico, etc. See Curtius (G. E. p. 157), 
who points to pappyapvyal woday as 
giving the middle point between the 
two ideas. The name Mod&dpyn for the 
*storm-swift’ Harpy (Il. 16. 150) is 
analogous to the phrase wé8as , 
the v.1. The uses of dogs in Homer 
are for watching the and home- 
stead (Od. 17. 200; Il. 18. 578); and 
for hunting (Il. 11. 325); while Achilles 
keeps dogs as pets, évvla r@ ye dvaxri 
Tpawe(Hes kuves oar Il, 23. 173. 


13. OneOvro rth to a present 
Onéopa:, instead of the commoner form 
Oedopai. 


22. aléy] ‘ Aristarchi editionum altera dAAos, 
24. baxpu xéow) So we must read, against MSS. and Schol. 


14. warpdg Oaxw. In the place of 
aseembly (op. Od. 8. 6; Il. 18. 504) 
the yépoyres sit upon seats of stone, 
lepg évt xbery. elemachus, as son of 
the king, takes his father’s seat, and the 
elders ‘make way’ for him (cp. Od. 17. 
61-63; 20. 144-146). 

17. nal yap. These words may be 
taken as giving an explanation of his 
great age, inasmuch as that twenty 
years ago he had a fullgrown son. 
Others re them as giving the reason 
for his being the first to speak, viz. his 
yearning after his lost son. 

20. wuparov. This can mean only, 
wiparos ww 6 “Ayripos tow & 708 
*"Odvaclos éralpaw obs 6 KuxAonl tOowh- 
gato, for the alternative rendering 
which Eustath. gives, ‘ last of all men, 
necessitates an un-Homeric version of 
the story, which Eustath. thus quotes, 6 
Kuxdrox) obxér: ipaye, owwaroBadaw 1 
wt wal rd (iw de Adyerasz. Cp. Od. g. 
: a4: épya, ‘farms,’ opera rustica. 

24. To, ‘for him ;’ so d8vpecGal Twos 
Od. 4. 104. 
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‘Kéxdure 6) viv pev, laxiow, Srre xev elrro’ 
obre mm huerépn ayop) yéver ore OdwxKos 
éf od 'Odvaces Sios €Bn KolAns évi vnvuat. 
viv St ris O83 Fyepe; tiva yped récov txee 
ne véwy avdpav, i of mpoyevéorepol eloww ; 
HE rw’ dyyeXtny orparot exrvev éepxopévoro, 
qv x’ hiv odda eltro, Gre mpbrepbs ye rvOoro; 
HE te Shprov Aro mipatvonerar 78° ayopever; 
écOrbs por Soxet elvat, dvijpevos. elOe of atte 


ON ee ae. : 


5! 


25 


30 


on Il. 1. 357; for the rules of composition would se ay 3axpuyoday, xara Sdupy 


x4 is found in tmesis, Il. 1. 413; 3.1425; 6. 459; 


466; 22. 447. See Classen, Homer. a Sige ries P. 70, foll, 26. ww} So 
e. 


Aristarchus. Al. #06’. Schol. H. M. 
THparuot yap Herodian. 


26. OSwxes, ‘session ;’ equivalent to 
Bova?) |b gid cp. Od. 3. 127. 

28. &5e. See on Od. 1. 182. 

tiva .. kea=quemnam necessitas tam 
vehemenier invasti ? 

30. orpato0. The Schol. gives two 
interpretations, Tues woAculow orparou" 
dpewov 32 rov tm “IAcoy orparedcayros. 
Ameis adopts the latter, because Ae 
tius, in his desire to see his son, would 
naturally be thinking of the return of 
the Greek army from Troy, which 

ht to bring him home again. 

ut it would seem far more natural 
to suppose that the motive for hastily 
convening the assembly might be the 
tidings of some invasion, some raid 
upon the country, or descent of pirates, 
calling for immediate resistance. 

31. The optative «wo. is changed in 
the corresponding line (infra 43) to the 
conjunctive. The shade of difference 
may be thus explained. In the present 

there is an uncertainty not only 
whether such tidings have reached the 
man who has summoned the assembly, 
but also whether he would communicate 
them. 

Where Telemachus quotes the words 
again, he implies that he should make 
such a Sige an ere if he ia i 
possession o e tidings; and this 
approach to a higher degree of proba- 
bility is marked by the change of 
mood 


33- évievos. <A participial form 
the second aorist dwhyny, whence 
come also dynco, Od. 19. 68, and ds- 


E2 


d. 4. 556; 10, 201, 409; II. 


30, 32. . . HE] weptowiwrat, épe- 


éynro Od. 1 oO ites older com- 
mentators explain e present passage 
by the ellipse of ef, naling ovfjpevos 
[fn] =varro, ‘may he be blessed.’ 

ut such an ellipse of the optative 
mood of elyé with a participle would 
be unparalleled in Homer, though the 
ellipse of the indicative is common 
enough. Further, it is to be noted that 
the word is here construed co-ordinately 
with é¢6Aés, which will give a clue to 
the interpretation. It may then be 
rendered, ‘he seems to me to be of 
good service (é@Ads), and to have 
earned a benefit ;’ this meaning comin. 
out of é»#yevos, through the so-call 
“semi- middle” sense, which ranges 
between ‘ allowing’ a thing to be done 
to oneself, and ‘getting’ it done to 
oneself. An instance of the former 
shade of meaning is two8dyraca (Od. 
3. 214), ‘allowest thyself to be en- 
thralled; épvxea:, ‘allowest thyself to be 
detained.’ Of the latter, we may quote the 
word before us, and the use of crepayd- 
oacOa =‘ win a crown, Pind. Ol. 7. 15; 
12.17; Nem. 6. 21; Soph. Frag. 480. 
So indeed, generally, and not in this in- 
stance s lly, dvivacOa: is not ‘to be 
benefited,” but ‘to get benefit by some- 
thing one has done.’ Aegyptius, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, does not 
imply that the benefit has been already 
obtained, either from men or gods, but 
only that a claim has been established 
upon them for it. 

A different, if not preferable, interpre- 
tation is given by Classen (Homerisch. 





ae 
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Zeds ayabdy reréceev, 8 Tt Hpeciv for pevowg. 
“Qs gdro, xatpe 8& dhun 'Odvaccros Pidros viés, 35 
avd dp éri div foro, pevolynoey 0° ayopevey, 


or 8 péon adyopy aoximrpov S€ of EuBare xeipl 


Kiipuf Meojveap, mervupéva pydea eidds. 


mparov éretra yépovra Kabamrépevos mpocéere 
‘7Q yépov, ovx éxds otros avip, taxa 8 elceat adros, 
bs Aady fyeipa: pdriota Oé pw Edyos ixdve. 41 


ore Tw’ adyyerinv orparod ExAvoy éepxopévoro, 
fv x’ dpiv adda cia, bre mpbrepbs ye muOolunr, 
otre Tt Oypiov ddA mipavexopa: ovd’ ayopedo, 


GN’ éudy avrod xpetos, 5 por Kakdy Eurrecer oiky, 45 


41. Hyeipa] Zenodot. fryepe. 
perfect) Schol. H. M. 


Sprachgeb. pp. 60 foll.), who closely 
connects the explanation of dvfpevos 
with that of odAduevos. The latter he 
regards as getting its meaning directly 
from the formula of imprecation, dAoto, 
and as representing the condition of the 
person or thing under such a ban; 
equivalent, generally, to ‘accursed.’ 
évhyevos on the other hand represents 
the condition of one for whom the good 
wish, ‘dvao,’ cp. Soph. O. C. 1042, has 
been fulfilled; that is,‘ blessed,’ with an 
implication too, that such a one is a 
blessing to others. 

35. $hpy. The particular significance 
of this ie depends on its being a 
casual utterance, of the full bearing of 
which the speaker is unaware. Here 
Aegyptius is unconscious that he is 
blessing Telemachus, who only ac- 
knowledges himself as the summoner of 
the assembly in verse 40. In Od. 18. 
117; 20. 120, xAen3dw is used in a 
sense almost identical. Autenrieth 
le, areas Hom. Theol. p. 170) attempts 
to distinguish the two, by in 
¢hyn mean a significant word in genera 
while «Aendéy takes rather the form of 
2 direct personal address, but this seems 
doubtful. 

36. Sfv. See on Od. 1. 203. ‘He 
sate not long, dst was fired to speak.’ 

The aorist pevolvyge is used as if 
bringing to a point the process expressed 
in the present pevoway, = 


42. ExAvov] yeArolws ypdpe: Znvd8oros frov (the 
ing seems to be censured because diw has 


oy (Il. 11. 463), not fro» for its im- 


45. wasév) So Aristarch. xaxdé Aristoph. Schol. S. V. 


37. oximrpov. This staff was the 
badge of public office, and as such we 
find it carried by kings (Od. 3. 412), 
priests (Il. 1. 15), prophets (Od. 11. 
gt), heralds (Il. 7. 277), judges (Il. 1. 
238). Thus, when a man spoke in the 
assembly, the herald, by placing the 
oxyetpoy in his hand, invested him for 
the time being with a public office. 

39. xaQarrépevos. This expression 
implies a certain degree of earnestness 
or animation, but not necessarily of 
roughness. So we find it used of an 
urgent though submissive appeal 
podraxoto: xaGanrréuevos tréeoo: Od. 10. 
70; see infra 240. It expresses also an 
angry retort, dyr:Blois xa0. tréeoo: Od. 
18. 415. Here yépoyra seems to be 
governed both by the participle and the 
verb, ‘ pointing his spéech to the chief 
he addressed pes 

40. otros » Not equivalent to 
dyip 58, as a periphrasis for éy&, but 
=: ‘this man (about whom you ask) is 
not far off, and you shall soon know 
that for yourself;’ sc. shall know that 
he is not far off, when I tell you that it 
is I, ds Aady fyepa. For the use of & 
with the first person compare note on 
Od. 1. 359. 

43. elxw. See on sup. v. 31. 

45. xpetos .. 8014, ‘but [I speak 
of] my own business.’ The rendering 
of the next clause will depend upon the 
reading accepted. If with Aristoph. 
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dod 7d pev marép’ écOddy dmadcoa, bs wor ey vpiv 
toladecotv Bacideve, warip 8 ads frios Fev 


viv & ad xai todd peifov, 8 8) trdya olxoy drayra 


adyxu Stappaioe, Bioroy 8 dwd mdpmay bdéoce. 
Byrépe por pynorhpes eréxpaov ovK éOedoven, 50 
tav dvdpay didot vies of évOdde y' eloiv Epioror, 


of marpds péy és olkov dmeppiyact véerOat 


‘Ixapiov, ds « abris éedvacatto béyartpa, 


Soin 8° @ x’ eOédot Kai of Keyaptopévos EAOot. 


adds perd tovro (sc. ofey) irooriueréoy, which implies approval of the reading of 


Aristarch. 


51.) After this verse, 'Apror 


8 mpooridnaty ‘ ddAoe 0" of vyhooow 


émaparéovow dpioroe | Aovlixig re Sdyy re Kat bdherts ZaxivOy, ote dpbas 


Schol. H. M. 


we read waxé and remove the comma 
from the end of the line, we get the 
simplest construction, ‘in that’ (5 =8r., 
Lat. quod] ‘two evils have fallen upon 
my ‘house.’ If with Aristarchus we 
prefer xaxdéy, then 304 must have a 
semi-adverbial force (‘Aplorapxos 1d 
38ad dyvi rod &y@s Schol. H.), or it 
must be considered as assimilated in 
number to the double trouble, described 
as 70 péy and woAd pei(oy in vv. 46, 48. 
‘Inasmuch as evil hath fallen upon my 
house—evils twain,’ etc; others make 
8 saxéy equivalent to xaxdv 5 =' the evil 
which,’ etc. But the former way is 
preferable; cp. Il. 1. 120 Aevooere yap 
76 ye wavres 5 por yépas Epyera: DAp, 
where & without doubt means ‘ that.’ 

46. tpiv rolc&cow=‘you here;’ 
the persons alluded to being described 
by a gesture, a sweep of the hand. This 
form is accounted for by supposing the 
Epic datival termination to have been 
joined to the already inflected case= 
rolade-cat. 

48. viv 8’ ad nal woAd peifov, sc. 
waxdy guwece. The balance of the sen- 
tence requires rd 3é after rd péy. (v. 46). 

50. pou. Ethical dative, nearly =‘ I 
would have you know.’ 

, ‘beset my mother un- 
consenting. Cp. Il. 16. 352, 356 ds 
8¢ Abuoe Gpvecow twéxpaor. 

51. rav dvBpav. The number of 
the suitors, and the places whence they 
came, Telemachus tells to Odysseus 
(Od. 16. 247) x per Aovrrxloro Sve «al 
wevrhxovra .. | tx 3t Téuns wlovpés re wal 
elxoo: pisres Eaorvy, | tx 8t ZaxbvOou iaow 


éclxoot xovpor "Ayaaw | ix 8° abrize 
"lays 8voxal3exa wavres dpicro:, The 
Schol. tells us it was an old difficulty 
why the Ithacan suitors alone [lv@dd5e 
y€] are complained of here, and he 
give us the explanations—Moy 7 d3lanpa 
éwolncer, we kat raw MrdAow robras 
dxodovénodyrav. This may be ex- 
panded into the true interpretation, 
namely, that the Ithacan suitors had 
the privilege of familiar access to the 
court, which they enjoyed from living 
so near it; and it was by their abuse of 
this privilege that the others were em- 
boldened to the like licentious be- 
haviour; and hence they specially are 
the objects of Telemachus’ ae 

52. of watpos pév. Schol. H. Q. 
diafBddArca Tv penoreay ds arpdépacry | 
oteay rijs dpwayis Trav xpnyatrov. ifdoy 
yap xara vépous ponorebecba: wapayd pos 
huty tvoyAovew. The Schol. thinks that 
the phrase els olxov, instead of wpds daru 
or apds ‘yaiay, implies that Icarius was 
living in Ithaca. Aristotle (De Poet. 
25. 26) quotes a form of the legend 
which made Icarius king of Cephalle- 
nia. 


53. &Bvaoatro. See on Od. I. 277. 
54. Kal of a ie X00. We 
might expect wat ds of. It is common 


in Homeric syntax where two relatival 
clauses come together to omit the rela- 
tive in the second clause, or to pass 
into a construction with the demonstra- 
tive. Compare dywyx@ 8é pv yapteoOas | 
rT Sreq re warip wérera: wal dydave 
atrf} inf. 113, wavras dp®.. obs ev & 
yroiny xal 7’ obvopa pvbncalpny I. 3. 
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of 8 eis tyérepoy modedpevor Fuara mdévra, 55 
Bots tepedovres xal &s xat mlovas alyas, 

eiAamivdfovow mlvoval re al€ora olvoy 

parpidlms: ra 8% moda Kardverat, ov yap er dvijp 

ofos ‘Odvaceds Exxev, dpiy did olkov apivat. 

jyets 8 od vb re roto duvvépev’ 4% Kal érerra 60 
Aevyadéor 7° drbuecOa Kai ob Sedanxéres GAKhV. 

4ot dv dpvvatunv, ef pot Stvapls ye mapeln. 


55. huerepor| ‘#perépou Aristarchi videtur,’ La Roche, ad loc. Possibly on a 
false analogy from such phrases as és warpés, és Alyiurroo, or as representing such 
an ellipse as would be expressed in Attic by és 7d rot hyerépov. Cp. Hdt. 1. 35, 
ad fin. éy #perépov, h. Hom. Merc. 370 fAGey és 4yérepoy, where see Hermann’s 








note. A few MSS. give jperépous. 


235. Similar to this is the usage which 
introduces in the second clause the 
oblique case of a personal pronoun in- 
stead of repeating the relative pronoun 
that stands as subject to the first clause. 
Compare ¢fm’ ’Odvceis Aaepriddns 8s 
waco. Sdrdo1cw | dvOpdroo: pédw, wal 
peu xAdos ovpavoy Ines Od. 9. 19, wépepor 
& olavdy raxty dyyedov, 58 re col atrg 
| pfAraros olowav wal eb xpdhros tori 

y:orov Il. 24, 310, 88 3é we TldrpoxAov 
.. Fpwas és inmoddpous tpbop, elfn 8é of 
Alas Il. 17. 229, wal pty dvopevées xa 
dydpoin, of + wt yalns | dddAorpins 
Bawow nal odr Zeds Antda Bun Od. 14. 
85, 4 yap dloua dvdpa yordwoduey $s 
plya wavroy | ’Apyelov xparéea xal ol 
welOovra: 'Axaol Il.1, 78. Cp. Herodot. 
3. 31 ddeAper).. 7p wal ovvoixee, «al 
jv ol dm’ duporépaw ddeApen. 

58. rd Se woAAd. ‘A world of things 
they waste, Chapman. Lit. ‘and these 
things largely go to waste.’ We must 
not join rd woAAd in the later sense, 
‘most of these things,’ for 74 is a de- 
monstrative and not the article, cp. Od. 
5. 323 f of woAAT dwd xpards py es 
Od, 22. 272 abris 82 pynaripes dxdyricay 
dféa Sovpa | lézevor rd 82 wodrAAd Erdora 
Onxey ’AOhYn. 

60, fpets. Cp. Ov. Heroid. 1. 97 
‘Tres sumus imbelles numero; sine viri- 
bus uxor | Laertesque senex, Telema- 
chusque puer.’ 

voto. dpuvéuev. Commentators con- 
cur in taking this to mean, ‘not such 
as to drive away ;’ describing rofo: as = 
Attic ofof re. But it must be remem- 
bered that while the ellipse of the ante- 
cedent is common and natural, the 


ellipse of a relative is a very different 
thing. The infinitive must here be 
taken not as depending upon rotor, but 
as an epexegetical addition to the sen- 
tence. In fact we have here a repe- 
tition of the construction of the previous 
line ob ydp és’ dvip...dpiw dyudvar, 
‘there is no man, such as he was, left — 
to ward off mischief.’ So here, ‘ we 
are not such [as he was], that we should 
drive it away.’ In the same way must 
be construed Od. 7. 309 feiv’, 08 pox 
Traovrov évt orfbeca: pldov xijp | payr- 
dias KexoARoba, ‘my heart is not such 
[i.e. so prone] as thou thinkest, to be 
lightly angry;’ and Od. 24. 254 rosobre 
Se Zoxas, éwet Aovcaro Payor re, | ebdé- 
pevas padaxws, ‘but thou art like to 
such an one [not in slavish appearance, 
but in this} that he should have a soft 
bed to sleep on,’ etc. So with &s re, 
Od. 17. 20 ob yap txt crabpoir phvay 
dre ryaAlnos elyl, | de 7’ tmcradapévy 
onpavrom mivra mOéoGa. For the 
mere infinitive cp. Thuc. 1. §0 ma al 
yes dAlya: dpvvev dor, Aesch. Pers. 
87 ddéx:pos 8 ovris elpyew Apayoy copa 
Oardoons, and Od. 21. 195 woiol x’ ef7’ 
’Odvoje Gpuvdpev, ef woOer %rGor ; 

4 wal éwara, ‘verily, if we were to 
try, we should prove but weaklings, 
and little skilled in resistance.’ 
éwe:ra has the effect of embodying a 
supposed condition ; see Od. 1. 65, and 
cp. inf. 273 of ros ére6’ dAly d3ds é0- 
oera:, and similarly v. 280. This is 
nearly what the Schol. must mean by 


- interpreting it pera rd émyeipioa. 


62. With 4 +’ dy, i.e. § re dy not F ros 
dy, Nitzsch compares # ré xey II. 3. 56. 
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ov yap ér dvoxera 
olxos éuds dtd\or\e 
Gddous + aldécbnre 


épya rerevyarat, ovd ert xadas 
vyepeconOnre Kal avroi, 
wepixtlovas advOpdétrovus, 65 


of wrepivaerdovot’ Oeay & wrodeioare piv, 

Hy Tt peractpéywow adyacodpevot Kaxd Epya, 

Nooopar huey Zyvds Oruprlov 762 Oémoros, 

i + dvdpay dyopas huey Aver 482 KadlCer 

axéobe, Piro, kal ye olov édoare mwévOci AvypP@ 70 
telpecO’, ef ph wot te wrarip epos éoOdds ’Odvaceds 


7O. mal] 
oxéabe by ‘defend,’ i.e. dvricxecbe. 


63. ob ydp é’ dv[aljoxerd, ‘beyond 
patience . . and beyond all show of ex- 
cuse’ (003° grt xad@s). 

64. avrol, G\Aous 1’. Notice the an- 
tithesis between these two words= 
reproach yourselves for it in your own 
hearts, and be ashamed of what others 
will think. 

66. of wepivarerdovor is the epexe- 
gesis of wepucriovas. 

67. ph mn. . Epya, ‘lest they make 
some change, in wrath at evil deeds.’ 
For the construction of dyacodpevor 
with épya cp. Od. 23. 64 S8pw dyaccd- 
Hevos Oupadyéa wal wand Epya, and for 
peracrpépay in a quasi-intransitive 
sense, viz. ‘change their attitude,’ as 
here, from passive indifference to active 
interference, cp. Il. 15. 202 révde pépos 
Ail puOov danvéa re xpdrepdy re| 4 Tt 
peractphpeas; orpenral péy te ppéves 
éo@day. Others join peracrpiywou 
waxd épya in the sense of ‘punish,’ 
‘bring down on the head of the guilty,’ 
comparing peratpora ipya Hesiod, 
Theog.89. With this rendering, dyae- 
odyevos will mean ‘in wrath.’ 
ge xa@ifea, transitive, as in Tl. 3. 

7o. axloGe, dlr, ‘let be, my 
friends, and suffer me to pine in sorrow- 
ful grief all by myself.’ By the title 
gira, Telemachus addresses not the 
suitors, but the Ithacans, and especially 
the yéporres, whose sons were among 
the number of the suitors. After the 
speech of Antinous, however, he ad- 
aresaes them directly, (inf. 138 foll.) 
and it seems clear that they had con- 
siderable support among the citizens of 
Ithaca, as Antinous implies, at a later 


So Aristarchus, Anistoph. wrote #4, as he seems to have rendered 


riod in the action, where he acknow- 
edges Aaol 3 ovxért wépwav ep’ Hyiy 
fpa dépovow (Od. 16. 375). Nitzsch 
rightly observes that the wooing of 
Penelope was not their real purpose 
and aim, except as a means to, or a 
cloak for, their designs upon the power 
and property of the absent Odysseus 
(cp. Od. 22. 49-53); and this view 
serves to justify the signal vengeance 
that was taken on them. 

71. ed py wot n=nisi forte. Tele- 
machus argues as follows: Citizens of 
Ithaca, my sorrow for my father no one 
can cure, yet let me indulge that sor- 
row in peace and quiet, without the 
vexatious presence of these suitors (éd- 
caré p' olor). I can only think that 
my father must have done some cruelty 
to the Greeks, though that would not 
be like him, (&0@Ads ’Od8vocevs); and 
that you are making a return of this 
cruelty to me (Sucpevéovres). It will 
not do to say that you have nothing 
to do with my present distress, for 
you are verily guilty of it by your en- 
couragement of these suitors, (rovrous 
érpuvovres); indeed, you do me more 
harm by your acquiescence in their acts 
than you would by pillaging me your- 
selves; ‘better were it for me that you 
[rather than they] should eat my stock 
and store. If you were to consume it, 
it would not be long ere amends should 
be made, for we would constantly accost 
you in every street of the town with our 
demands, asking back our possession, 
till the whole had been restored.’ But 
as it is I am more or less helpless 
(dwpherovs d80vas) since I have no direct 
claim on you. 
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Svopevéwy xdx Epegev evxvipidas “Ayaiovs, 


Tov pf dmotivipevor Kaxd péfere Suopevéovtes, 


rovrous érptvovres. épot dé Ke Képdiov etn 


tpéas écOipevae Kendra re mpbBaciy re, 75 


ef x’ dpeis ye pdyore, rdy dv wore Kal ricis ely. 


régpa yap dy xara dory worinrrvacoipeba pido 


XpHpar dmrarifovres, Ews K ard tévra dobein: 


_vov 8€ pow admphxrovs ddvvas éuBdddAcre Oupg. 


“Qs gdro ywbpuevos, mori 8 oximwrpoy Bare yaly, 80 


Séxpu’ dvamphoas olxros & Xe Nady arava. 


ty’ drow prev wdvres axiv Evay, ovdé tis ErAN 


78. gus] Nauck calls ga ‘ vitiosum,’ as this is the only passage where fe scans 


as an IJambus; but the MSS. give no v. I. 


81. 3dapu’ dvanphoas] Zenod. Sdxpva 


Oeppd xéov, which Aristarchus rightly rejected, because éxAédAuxe ry peyadadrynra 


Tow orixov Schol. H. M. Q. R. 


73. Tav=quorum. For the genitive 
compare woA dow dwerivuro wovhy Il. 16. 


8. 
ae cepts, ra xelyeva, 5 tor ra 
wap tpiv dxlvnra, wpéBacw 38, &wep 
Huets Gayey avroxivnta, ra 3a woday 
wpoBalvovra’ tf lSiws «ard Twa 
doxhy txAfOncay ra wpdfara Eustath. 
ad loc. 

80. mort... yaly. eee carta rule 
appears to require that we should not 
regard aly as directly governed by 
the preposition wori, but rather con- 
sider worl as used adverbially (or, 
possibly, in ¢mesis) with BdAe, and 
yain as an addition, serving to define 
the general direction of wort.. Bare 
more closely. It seems right to say 
that according to Homeric usage no 
real separation is possible between the 

reposition and its noun, so that the 
Heodotean phrase (lib. 7. 149) xpé 
3wros jAlov would be inadmissible in 
Homer, because Suyros expresses a 
direct predicate. In such collocations 
as wept wrapévns Adda Il. 16. 757, 
avy otrAopéyn dAdxyy Od. 11. 410, Gp’ 
dypopévacae avéoos Od. 16. 3, the 
pee must be regarded as simply 
equivalent to adjectives. Particles and 
enclitic pronouns can stand between 
the piepenaen and its case, as wpds 
yap Aids Od. 6. 207. per’ dpa dugijow 
Od. 17. 493, éwt wal r@ Oyxe Il. 24. 
538, pera ye KAuroy 'Nplowa od 


Ii. 310, wdp 8 dpa puy Taplow 
aplaro Od. 14. 452. So may the at- 
tributive genitive depending on the 
noun, as wept 8 éyyeos alypp Il. 16. 
315. The preposition may also be se- 
parated from its noun by stronger words 
when a peculiar emphasis is produced 
by the collocation, as spd é rov I]. 10. 
224, wap’ ovx tOédraw eeAovcy Od. 5. 
155. But in the present passage and 
in similar ones, as infra v. 427 dpi 3¢ 
KUpa. oreipy .. taxe, or dvfAvdey bx Sépu 
yalns Od. 6. 167, or yas 3 dy rhyara 
olxp, it is better to give an adverbial 
force to the preposition and to take 
the appended noun as an epexegesis. 
See on the whole question Schnorr, de 
verb. colloc. apud Homerum. 

81. Sdxpu’ dvaxphoas. See Buttm. 
Lexil. s. v. wp6o, For the scene cp. 
Schol. Ven. on Il. 1. 349 ropov 7rd 
Hporcdy wpds Sdxpva. xai ‘Odvccerse' 
ws 5¢ yurn wdralno: (Od. 8. 538). «als 
wapotpla det 8 pert dyépes ta8Aoil. 

82. dxvyjv. Probably an adverb of 
the form of a feminine accusative, 
from a form d«aos, deday, Ionicd deény 
and d«hy, (a priv. and root xa- as 
in yxav8dver= hiscere). Curtius (Gk. 
Gram. Expl. p. 193) describes day 
écay as a true ‘internal accusative’ with 
the substantive verb, as though we 
might say, ‘to be a quiet being,’ i.e. 
‘to be [at] rest. Compare in Lat. 
excubias, infitias tre, ee the phrase 
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Tyrépaxov piOoow dpeipacba yaderoiow 
"Avrtvoos S€ pu olos dpeBdpevos mpocéetre 
‘ Tndépayx dayspyn, pévos doyere, troioy eemes 85 
jpéas aicytvev, ebédos SE Ke papov dvdrpat, 
aol & of rt pynoripes Ayatay alriol «iow, 
GANA Hiryn pytnp, Hf To wept Képdea older. 
98n yap tplrov éoriv eros, réxa 8 eiot réraprov, 
éf od adréuBec Oupdv evi orfibecaw Ayaiov. ge 
nwavras péev p @drret, al drioyerat dvdpi éxdora, . | 
ayyedias mpotetoa vbos dé of GAXa pevowa. 
4 5 dddov révd dddov Evi hpeot peppypige 
arnoapéevn péyay lorév evi peydpoow vgaive, 
Aewrdyv Kal mepiperpoy' dap 8 hyiv perécre 95 


86. &éAo1s 8€ xe] Many MSS. give t0éAas, the Harl. reads 0éAos 32 «ai, from 


which Wolf adopted the present readi 
See crit. note inf. 338. 


in Plautus (Epid. 4. 1. 39) wt alias res 
est impense improbus. Gxyjv may also 
be explained as the accusative from a 
nominative de), of which the dative 
dwg is found in Pindar (Pyth. 4. 156). 
Hesych. renders duhy yer jovyxlay 


Hyes. 

86. papev dvawar, ‘to attach blame 
to us.’ So pi) pa@or dvdyns. Pseudo- 
Phocylid. ap. Bergk. v. 65. Ameis, 
(who would read @0éAas 8 dx p. 4.), 
compares é« 8 atrov welpar’ dvdzreyv 
Od. 12. 51, favdiyy Btoxrcay Eur. 
Orest. 829. Compare also @eotor xijdos 
dvapayevos Eur. Troad. 845. 

89. «lor réraprov. A comparison of 
infra 106 ds rpieres pev drAnOe.. ddr’ 
Sre rétparoy FAGew eros, and Od. 13. 
377 of 84 roe rpieres pé-yapoy wdra Kot- 
parydovo: | pydpevos dyriOény ddoxor, 
must decide the rendering of this line. 
‘ Already is it the third year,’ (éo7ly has 
the sense of ‘is completed,’ as Il. 2. 295 
Hui 8 elvards tor: wepitpontaw tnavrds 
| &v643e jupwdyrecot, compared with 
ibid. 134 évvéa 32) BeBdacr Ards peydAov 
évavrol), ‘and the fourth is fast passing.’ 
So léva: is used to signify ‘move away’ 
in Il. 9. 7o1 4 «ew (gow 7 xe wévy. The 
Schol. here renders elot by d:eAevceraz, 

.wAnpwbhaerar, and Nitzsch interprets 


ng. Ameis conj. ¢0éAas 3 dx. 
édwe:] Bekk. omits A’ as éAwes naturally takes the initial F. 


1. p’ 
94. évt jiepeses) 


it by ‘is coming,’ ‘bald wird gehn, d.h. 
kommt das Vierte,’ but this rendering 
would seem to necessitate the reading 
Sieres for zpleres infra 106, and 37 rpitor 
for rérparoy, a reading to which Aris- 
tonicus alludes. 

93. S6A0ov +év5" HAAov. To give 
dAAoyv its ordinary sense here, we must 
consider Penelope’s practice of buoying 
her suitors up with false hopes repre- 
sents one piece of treachery, and the 
device of the loom, the second. Pe- 
nelope herself describes the loom as 
her first scheme, dapos péy por mparrov 
éxéxsvevcey péya dalyow Od. 19. 
138. 

94. orncapévy lerév, ‘having set u 
the warp, for weaving. Here ioros 
stands, not for the wooden vertical 
frame, or loom, which we may suppose 
was a fixture, but for the perpendicular 
threads (orfpoves) which had to be 
suspended from the top bar of the 
frame ((vyév) as the first process; the 
next step being to pass the cross threads 
or woof, (xpéen, whvn) between the 
orhpoves by means of the shuttle. The 
addition of the epithets Aew7vdv xai 
wepiuetpoy points to the care and the 
time which would have to be bestowed 
on the work. 
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Kotpot, éuol pynoripes, eet Odve Sios ‘Odvaceds, 
piuver érecyduevor tov éudv ydporv, els & Ke apos 
éxredéow, ph por perapdva vipat SAnrat, 

Aaéprn ipo tadyiov, eis 6 TE Kev pv 

poip 6Ao) KabéAnot tavnAeyéos Oavdroto, 100 
pH rls pot card Sjpov Ayauddwov vepeonon, 

al xev drep omelpov Kira wodAd xrearlooas. 

ds épal’, jyiv 8 avr érerelOero Oupis dyjveap. 

 &v0a wal hyarin pev ddhaiveocxey péyav lorév, 


vixras & dAdteckxev, érdv Saidas trapabeiro, 108 


97. els 8 we] Most MSS. give efgoxe. But cp. Schol. B. L. on Il. 3. éwo- 
povor 8é Ties ef rd elodxer tv cuvObce (sc. as one word) toriv: # ty wapabicea: Kal 
A€yopuer Eri tv wapabéce:. See La Roche, Hom. Textk. 243. 98. perapdna] 
Al. perapddra, described by Eustath. ad loc. as drriaiis, g. els 5 ré xev} So 
La Roche for els S57 xew or elodre Kev. 102. ara:] Wolf’s conj. for xetraz, 
which Buttm. defends (Larger Gk. Gr. § 109) om the ground that this verb has no 
distinct conjunctive form. He quotes Plat. Phaed. 84 E, where, however, didetpou 
may be and doubtless is indicative. In Il. 24. §54 xetra: is altered to xfra: by 
Hermann. 105. éwfv) So nearly all MSS. Bekk. reads éwef with Eustath. 


See note on Od. 4. 321. 


97. drerydpevon tov eudv yduov, 
‘though eager for this marriage with 


me.’ vere is to be taken closely 
with els 5 xe. 
98. perapavia. Apion ap. Apoll. 


Lex. paraa, dd rod perd raw dytyow 
léva:. This seems very doubtful. 

99. ds 35 ré xev, as we say, ‘against 
the time when.’ 

100. tavnAeyfs is generally described 
as a graphic epithet of Death, viz. the 
‘outstretcher;’ the allusion being to 
the body ‘streaked’ for burial. The 
ordinary derivation (ravads .. Ady, ‘ to 
lay’) has however this difficulty, that 
the root of Aéyaw being Aex, the form 
should be raynAexhs. Diintzer, ad loc. 
refers this word, and dvonAeyfs Od. 22. 
325, to dAyey, comparing dAeyeaves 
with dAyewds. The change from the 
a to 7 he illustrates by d»-fxeoros from 
dxéopa:. To the same word he also 
refers dwnAcyéws, as if its literal mean- 
ing were—‘ without distress’ = frankly. 
Ameis suggests dAéyw as the etymology 
of dvonAcyhe. 

IOI. ph tls por. In this clause ph 
does not (like uh por v. 98), follow upon 
éxredéow, but upon the idea contained 
in ra¢fov. ‘A robe for his burial.. 


that no one may have cause to blame 
me.’ 

102. xrearlooas, ‘after having won 
great possessions.” The word applies 
to yépa, guerdons given as marks of 
honour, either for good service or for 
athletic prowess. In Laertes’ case, one 
such possession was a répevos, see Od. 
24. 205 exp iy brig | and Aaé 
TeTvypHEéVvor, wor ards | Aaéprys 
wredticoey bwet pddra wddd’ noe. 
To the same usage we may refer Od. 7. 
150 yépas 6° 5 7 SHuos E8axev, Il. 9. 406 
Amorol py yap re Boes...xrnrot 8% 
tplrotés re jaa Irrav far0d xwdpnva, 
Il. 16. 56 xovpny hy dpa por yépas Ef eAor 
vies "Axardiv, | Soupt 3° bug xredricca. 

104. év@a nal, ‘so there all day 
long she wove,’ the word «al serving to 
express the connection of this sentence 
with the foregoing. She made up her 
mind to weave, and so she did weave. 

105. dwiv Salbas aeiro, ‘when 
she had had lights set at her side.’ wapa- 
Ge’ro is the optative of recurring action. 
Although the use of érfy with the 
optative is not found in Attic Greek, 
yet it is supported here by a large 
preponderance of MSS. We may com- 
pare too Il. 24. 227 émjy dou &f Epor 
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&s tpieres pity Enbe SbAm Kail ereBev ’Ayxasovs 
aN’ Sre rérparov FrAOev Eros Kal émpjrvOov apat, 


cal rére 84 Tis ferme yuvaicdv, } cdda fon, 
cal thy y ddd\gtovcay ededpopey adyAady forév. 


ds 7rd pov éferéXeoce Kal ovx eOédova’ tn’ dvdyxns 


TIO 


aol & ade pynorijpes droxpivovrat, ty eldfs 


auris o@ Oup@, elddor dt mdvres ’ Ayatol. 


pntépa ov dirbreprpov, dvaxh dé pew yapéeor Oat 


7T@ Srem Te twarip Kéderat Kal dvddver avrp. 


el 8 ér dvigoe ye moddy yxpébvov vias’ Ayaiap, 


115 


Ta ghpovéove dvd Obupdv & of wept dadxev ’AOHrn, | 
épya tr’ énloracOat wepixadrAéa Kal gpévas evOdrds 
xépded 0°, of of 1d rw dxovopev ovdi madaiav, 


106, 107. M sap .. Térparoy] According to Aristonicus, some editions gave 


Sieres and tpiroy. 


env, Hesiod, Opp. et D. 133 dad’ &r" 

4Bnoae, where however editors 
have altered the MS, reading to dAa’ 
éwér’ or GAA’ Sr’ Gp’. 

107. xal éwfAvbov Spat, equivalent to 
bre\Sovoiw wpow in later Greek. Cp. 
Od. 11. 295; 14. 294; 19. 153; 24. 
142 


42. 

108. wal tére el Here begins the 
apodosis. A similar u is frequent 
zi wal rér’ éwera, 3) sore, and (Od. 
11. 112) rére by itself. 

110, 7d ply, sc. 7d papos, or, possibly, 
the neuter is used with a vague reference 
to the work generally, cp. Od. 12. 73 
ol 82 Shm oxdweror, 6 piv obpavdy ebpdv 


ixave: | dfely ropveh vepian 36 uy dyu- 
pei | evayén, 7d piv ob wor’ tpaei. 
See also on Od. 9. 359. 

114. TH Srep..abryi. The sentence 
would run in full, Jrin (=Srep) warnp 
yaptecOu xérera, cal bs drddve abrp. 
See on sup. 54. and cp. inf. 128. 

115. AS’ &' dwhon. No grammatical 
apodosis follows this. The virtual apo- 
dosis is at inf. 123, but after the paren- 
thesis the sentence is cast in a different 
form. 

116. rd dpoviovea. If the reading 
of the Harl. be adopted, viz. 3 ol, we 
may compare Il.9. 493 ra @poréwy, & por of 


See notes on v. 89. 
vives 8 ol, Sr: adrZ, which Ameis adopts. 


116. & of] Harl. Schol. gives 


rt Geot yévov tferérxcoy | &f eued, where 
the force of the word is equivalent to 
that of Swws in the line ra ppovéaw xara 
Oupdvy Seas xardlrprxes Ewwoe | peitt 
3:éAPocey Il. 10. 491, or to Sr: in 7a 
gpoviay Sr: of BAGBey Epyara Il. 23. 
545. With the reading § we must 
remove the comma after AOA». If we 
read 4, the translation will run, ‘ pon- 
dering in her heart of those gifts which 
Athena has richly (wepf) given her, both 
skill in exquisite work, and shrewd wit, 
and cunning, the like of which we have 
never yet heard that anyone even of the 
dames of old knew, (repeat éwlorac6a:), 
of those who lived long since,’ etc. 

117. Here gpéves éo®dal has no 
moral significance, but refers only to in- 
tellectual qualities, cp. Od. 11. 367; Il. 
17. 470. The word is used in a similar 
connection, Il. 13. 431 sdoay ydp dyun- 
Aucinv &xdxacro | edAA wal Epyorory de 
ppect, where, as here, épya specially re- 
fers to the work of spinning or weaving. 

118, xép&ea is broad enough toexpress 
any way of galt ba out one’s own 
interests, whether honest or the reverse. 
See note on «Kep8ocivn Od. 4. 251. 
The three words éxicracOa .. ppévas .. 
xépdea stand as the object of daxev, or 
at any rate in apposition to 4, 
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tdwv al mdpos hoay évmdoxdpides Axara, 


Tupd Tt ’Adxphyn re évorégpavés re Muxiyn: 


120 


Tdwv o8 Tis dpoia vonpatra []nvedoreln 


non drap pey robré y évaioipoy ovKx événoe. 


Toppa yap ovv Biordy re redy Kal xripar eovrat, 


Shpa Ke Kelvyn rovrov exp vbov, dy rid ol viv 


éy aornbecat TiOciat Geol. 


péya pey Kdéos avri 


128 


woeir,, aurap aol ye moOhy modéos Biéroto 


nuets 8 ot’ emi Epya mdpos y tnev obre my GAAn, 


amply y¥ avriv yhpacba Axa @ x’ eédgor.’ 


Tov & ad Tndgusayos memvupévos dvriov ndda: 


‘’Avrivo, of mas tart Sbuwv déxovecay dmacat 


130 


Hp érex, pw pee marip 8 éuds drArdoO yalns, 


123. Blorov] Bioréds re reds Aristoph. He must have taken é8owra in a passive 


sense. 


way won ody r> vy. Aristarch. read 


11g. tawv al. For this use of the 
demonstrative as the preparation for a 
relative sentence cp. Il. 5. 320, ovp- 
Ocoidov tdov al, ibid. 331 Sedov rawy 
af. Here the whole sentence is only a 
periphrasis for rdwy ebrroxapldaw’Axauwy. 

120. Tupw, daughter of Salmoneus, 
._king of Elis, was the mother of famous 
heroes, Neleus, Pelias, and Aeson Od. 
11. 235. "AAxpthyy. Od. 11. 266 foll. ; 

is represented in the ‘Hota 
peydAa as daughter of Inachus, and 
as having given the name to the town 
Mua7jyvat. 

121. dpota .. InveAowelp, equivalent 
to dpoia vohpact nvedowelns. With this 
brachylogical form of comparison cp. 
Od. 4. 279 gavny loxovc’ drASxory, 
Il. 17. 51 «dpa xapirecow dpoias. 
similar expression is of péy col more 
Taov éxw yépas (Il. 1. 163), where oot 
Tcow means 79 0@ Toov. Cp. also Cic. 
Tusc. Quaest. I. 1 ‘quae tam excellens 
in omni genere virtus in ullis fuit ut sit 
cum maloribus nostris comparanda ?’ 
Tibull. 3. 4. 70 ‘nec similes chordis 
reddere yoce sonos.’ 

122. événoe takes up the word 
vorpara from the preceding line ; ‘ how- 
ever, this (device for putting us off) she 
hath not devised righteously.” See Od. 
7. 299 and cp. §. 190. 


126, wo6nv] La Roche quotes from Apollon. de Pronom. 101 C 8éor 


126. qovtr’, sc. woeiras, ‘she is 
making fame for herself; but for thee 
the loss of much substance.’ If we read 
wo6 we must supply éovi, as in Od. 
15. 514 ov ydp rt feviow woOh. 

127. wapos ye serves merely as the 
preparation for mpiv ye, like in Latin 
prius..quam. We find in similar com- 
bination in Homer, pty .. aply, wpir .. 
uply ye. 

128. ’Axarav G x’ Ago. Here 
the genitive that precedes depends on 
the relative g, as in Od. 5. 448 dv5pay 
Ss vis, 4. 613 Shpow 8 Boca, 8. 204 
rav Gddov Sriva, 9. 94 Taw 8 Ss tis, 
etc. 

130. ob tas gon, ‘it is by no means 
possible;’ whether spoken of physical 
or moral impossibility. So of ams gore 
A:ds véov mapeferOeiy Od. 5. 103, 08 
wos ev én’ @pov .. dépear Od. 10. 170. 
The use is less frequent in the IL, 
Cp. 13. 114 hyéas 7 of was gore pedré- 
pevat wodduoo, also 12. 65, 337- 

131. warhp..révnke. With the 
strongly resumptive pronoun 8 ye in 
the second clause, it seems wrong to 
translate merely, ‘ My father, elsewhere 
in the world (see Od. 1. 425) is haply 
alive or dead.’ But rather, ‘As to my 
father, he is away elsewhere in the 
world--whether he be alive or dead’ 
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(de 8 ¥ fh réOvnxe Kaxdv 8é€ pe TOAN arorive 


"Ixapio, al «K adrés éxdv drd pntépa réprpo. 


éx yap tot marpos Kaka meicopat, ddAa Se Saipav 


Saoet 


, rel pytnp orvyepas apioer épivis 135 


133. ée&v] The MSS. are divided between éxdw and éydv; there is a pre- 
ponderance in favour of the former; Bekk. adopts éyév on the ground that éady 
takes the F. Schol. B. M. V. implies the 1. éxdw by the words pact ydp e608 iv ef 


vis bec Uf olxou K.T.X. 


Ni know not]. In this way (de 8 7’ 
ré@ynxe is an expression of doubt 
thrown into the form of an indirect 
question, so that (by rule given Od. 1. 
175) $ in the second clause takes the 
circumflex. Cp. ob3é ri Byer (de & +’ 
i réOvnxe Od. 4. 109, ob pey xeivor .. 

o (hee & +’ § réOvnxe ibid. 837; 
cp. Od. 11. 464. 

132. w6AN’ daworlvav. The ‘heavy 
restitution’ which Telemachus would 
have to make to Icarius, would be paying 
back the %»a which came with Pene- 
lope, when she married Odysseus, 30a 
douxe gians tat waidds EwecGa. See 
note on Od. 1. 277. Eustath. says that 
this way of rendering the sentence 
opuxpodroylas alriaua wpoodara rg Tn- 
Aepaxy, in the judgment of of mradazoi, 
&o wat Bérovawv of roovra orlleyv 
rerday (to put a full stop) éy 7@ addr’ 
dsorivay, so as to join "Isaply dwo- 
wi pape. 

134. &« ydp ro0 warpés, ‘for from 
him, her father.’ So rov sarpés Od. 
16. 149. See infra 206 clvéxa rijs 
dperns, and Il. 9. 133 THs ebvijs—where 
the meaning is, ‘ that excellence’ which 
we see; ‘that bed’ of which we speak. 
The demonstrative serves to give ad- 
ditional emphasis; as here, to contrast 
garnp with daiyer, and in 206, to con- 
trast the dperf of Penelope with that of 
other women (0032 yer’ GAAas épydpeba). 
The evils which Telemachus would 
suffer from the zarfp he has already 
described as wdAA’ dwortivey, the ne- 
cessity of restitution. 

Salmev. Nitzsch distinguishes be- 
tween the meaning of Jdaipow and 
@eés in their Homeric use, as if the 
former represented the darker and more 
dangerous side of superhuman powers. 
Nagelsbach (Hom. Theol. p. 72) sums 
up the uses of both words as follows: 
Scipey stands indifferently for 6eds five 
times in the Il. (1. 222; 3. 420; 6. 


115; 19. 188; 23. §95), and once in the 
Od. (15. 261); while the two words are 
used as interchangeable synonyms in 
Od. 21. 196, 201; 6. 173-174. Compare 
with these Il. 17. 98, 99; Od. 5. 396, 
397; Od. 3. 27; which seem to show 
that Salyew stands to Oeds as numen to 
persona divina ; and that originally there 
is nothing in Salyer which tends in 
malam partem. In this general sense of. 
numen divinum or voluntas divina, dal por 
occurs six times in the Il. and eleven 
times in the Od. With the additional 
notion of kindness or goodness it is 
found in two instances (Il. 11. 792; 
15. 403) in the Pliad; but nowhere in 
the Odyssey. The phrases éxécovro 
8aluor Taos, occurring ten times in the 
Il., carries with it the idea of a violent 
and evil power; and two instances (II. 
9. 600; 15. 468) assign to Salyuow a 
distinctly malignant action, while in 
one passage in the Il. (8. 166) dalpor 
is used to mean fate or death. In 
the Odyssey there are at least twenty 
instances of 8afyey used in this sinister. 
sense, sometimes with such epithets as 
orvyepés, xaxdés, xadends, etc. some- 
times standing alone. The tendency in 
this direction is especially noticeable, 
as Nitzsch here remarks, in the signi- 
ficance of the adjective Saipdnos as 
opposed to Geios. 

135. pws. This word Lobeck con- 
nects with dpivw, or épevydw; others 
find in the ’Epcvts the representatives of 
the Indian Saranjds (speeding—see Curt. 
Gk. Et. p. 309) ; comparing the Sopho- 
clean (A). 837) ravéwodes “Epivies. They 
appear in Homer as the agents of the 
gods below, of Zeds karaxOdv0s and Tlep- 
oeddvea Il. 9. 454, etc. They are espe- 
cially the avengers of perjury (Il. 19. 
260); and the executors of the parental 
curse (as here, and Od. 11. 280, etc.) ; so 
that ’Epiyts may even stand as synony- 
mous with the curse itself (Il. a1. 412). 
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olkov atrepxopévn vémeois O€ por &€ avOparrov 


Eroerat’ oS ov Toiroy éyd wore pidoy évivo. 


dpérepos OF ef pév Oupds veuerlLerar avrayv, 


€firé por peydpwy, drAras & ddeydvere Sairas 


dua xripar Eovres, dpetBbpevor xara olxovs. 


140 


el 3 dpiv Soxéer r68e Awlrepoy Kal Epewor 


Eupevat, dvdpds évds Bloroy vimowov ddrécOat, 


kelper’> eyo O& Oeods émiBodcouat aity éébvras, 


al xé wot Zeds dGot madivrita Epya yevéoOat. 


vitrowoi Key @rera Sbuov evrocber Srocde. 


145 


“Qs gPdro Tndréuayos, 7G 8 alerh edptora Leds 


dydbev Ex Kopudfs Speos mpoénxe trérec Oa. 


To S Ews pév p érérovto pera vos dvéeporo, 


mAnolo adAffroiwt TiTaWwopévam mreptyecouw 


per. 
Al. 7 


Cp. ’Apat 3° éy ofxas ys dwal wexdrh- 
peOa Aesch. Eum,. 417. They accom- 
pany aged (Il. 15. 204) and poor (Od. 
17. 475) persons, and are ever ready to 
defend their rights. In a word, their 
office is the punishment of crimes 
against the family, and against society 
generally. 

136. véseors. The ills rehearsed here, 
namely, impoverishment, the curse of 
heaven, and the reproach of men, may 
have suggested to Aeschylus the form of 
the passage in which Orestes describes 
what he had to expect if he had left his 
father unavenged, Choeph. 275-296; 
though additional judgments are inter- 
woven with these. We have there (275) 
droxypnuaroo: (nuias, (283) daAdas 7’ 
ipdve: wpooBoAds "Epwvev, and (291) sat 
Tois roobras ovst xparhpos pépos. 

137. pOGov, ‘this bidding,’ sc. that 
my mother should depart. 

146. eipvora Zevs. Interpretationsare 
divided between ‘far-seeing’ and ‘ far- 
sounding.’ Eustath. and Hesych. give 
both renderings. Curtius (G. E. 414) 
accepts the latter, but the difficulty 
involved is, that in Homer & is used 
mostly of articulate sounds, or of the 


Ld 


Ecoera:, tva 7d bs wéqra dy7? rot otras. Nitzsch prefers we. 


146. T9] 


I 7 Nicanor says of this line, d@eretras piv two ’Apordpxov’ oticréoy 8é Sus 
tT 
&. 


voice of living things, as lambs (Il. 4 
435), or cicadas (Il. 3. 152), but 
not of what we call noises properly. 
Still it is a simple poetical notion to 
regard the thunder as the voice (dp) of 
Zeus and not merely as a loud sound. 
Cp. h. Hom. Cerer. 441 rjs 8¢ per’ 
dyyeAov fe Bapberunos eipbowa Zevs. 
This form of the nom. of 1st declension 
is a characteristic of the Aeolic dialect. 
Compare vepeAnyepéra, etc. 

148. éws pév, ‘for awhile.’ So inIl. 12. 
1413 13.1433 15.2773 17.727,730; Od. 
3. 126, with which we may compare the 
use of ds in the sense of odros, and, 
generally, the forms of the relative with 
the force of the demonstrative. Others 
explain fos as a protasis with an 
unexpressed apodosis, which seems un- 
likely. Cp. Hdt. 8. 74 fs pew 3) 
dySpi wapacrds oy A éwosdero, Té- 
Aos 5¢@ «.7.A., where Bekk. reads réas 


per. 

pera trvoiqs. The preposition from 
its meaning ‘among’ passes easily to 
that of ‘accompanying.’ In Od. 1. 98 
the phrase is dya mvofjs. Compare 
Virgil’s ‘pariter rapido cum flamine’ 
Aen. 4. 241. 
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aN bre 8) péoony dyophy modvdnpoy ixécOny, 
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150 


tv0” émidiynbévre twatdocOny mrepa muKva, 

és & idérny mdvray Kepadds, broovro & breOpov, 
Spuyapévo & dvixerot mapeads dudi re Sepas 
Sefid fifay dia TF olxla Kai médAW adrav. 


OéuBnoay & dpvidas, éret iov dpOadrpotour 


155 


Spunvay 0 dvd Oupdy & wep rerdéecOar Epedroyv. 
roiot O& Kai peréetre yépwv pws ’AdiOépons 


151. wveva] So La Roche, with eleven MSS. for the common reading woAAd. 


Cp. Schol. S. rd cuvexij abriv rrepa. 
See Dind. on Schol. ad loc. 


154. abra@y] abris or abros Aristoph. 


This change of reading may have been suggested by 


a mistaken idea that abrav would refer to the eagles. Cp. Schol. B. wéAw wadrres 


lSiay rots alerois 6 “Ounpos. 


Touro ‘Ophpy ovvnbes. 
ele 18. 
pounded proper names. 


150. wortdnpov, elsewhere (Od. 22. 
376) used as the epithet of Phemius the 
bard. With a reference to this passage, 
the answer of the Pythia (Herod. 5. 79) 
directs her inquirers és woAbpnpoy éfe- 
yeixas, Meaning thereby és 3jpow or és 
ers and so they saa Prysccapai 
it, &épepoy + ptor Vv wown- 
odyerot. Transl strainin firenias on 
the wing, abreast of each other, they 
kept flying for a while along with the 
moving wind, but when they reached 
the midst of the voiceful assembly, there 
wheeling round they shook out of each 
other a shower of feathers.’ This seems 
to give the reciprocal force of rivafd- 
o@ny, as expressed below by Spupapéva 
and in Od. 4. 179 by repropéva. For 
rwdocey in this sense cp. Il. 13. 242 
dorepowp ivarlyxos fv re Kpoviow | 
xapt AaBaw érivate dx’ alyAhevros 
‘Odbpwov. The change from their quiet 
flight alongside each other is marked 
by émdwnOévre, which the Schol. S. 
interprets txeiae 82 lvravéa avorpa- 
géirres ty tH watapdocey Ta cuvexi 
abriw wrepd. 

152. Secovro, ‘their look boded.’ 

153- dpol re 8apds. It is better to 
take the accus. wapeds and Sepas in 
direct government of 3pujayévw and to 
make dui an adverbial addition, = 
‘having torn each other's cheeks and 
throats all about ;’ cp. IL. 10. 572 adrol 
3 ipa wodAcy dwevilorro op | ¢o- 
Bévres, avfjpas re 13t Adpoy dyugl re yy- 


156. gueAAov] not guedAe. Schol. Harl. da 70 6. 
157. "Adcépons] Yiroréoy, el xal wapd 7d GAs tyédvero 
rou déyéparos Schol. E.M. This seems to have been a rule in com- 


povs. Others retract dupf to the first 
clause, and, understanding it as a prepo- 
sition, take it to govern both wapeds and 
Secpds, comparing Od. 12. 27 4 dads # 
éxi yijs, where see note. 

154. Sefvs,i.e. eastward. Cp. Il.12.23 
elr’ but 8¢€0 Twor wpds AO HéALSv Te. 
= ‘across’ the city and men, although 
high above them ; just as (150) dye 
leéoOny only implies that the assembly 
was just below them. 

wow atrav. By a’ray are indi- 
cated the living inhabitants as op- 
posed to the buildings, olka, Cp. Od. 
7. 43 Apévas kal vias ticas | abray 0’ 
hpwov dyopas, 9. 40 vOa 8 byw wédw 
éxpaGov @reoa 8 abrovs. Nitzsch under- 
stands it, less naturally, to mean 
‘these same persons, sc. on whose 
heads they had just threatened ven- 
geance. 

The import of the whole omen is suf- 
ficiently set forth presently by Hali- 
therses. The eagles represent no parti- 
cular persons, not (as Eustath.) Odys- 
seus and Telemachus ; but, tearing each 
other, they prefigure gdévov «al xhpa 
(165). Similar is the omen observed 
by Teiresias (Soph. Antig. 1001) dyvar’ 
dxobw pOdyyov bpyidew ...xal omwvras 
by xnAaiow ddAfAous govais | eyvow 
wrepiy yap poiB8os ota donpos Fy. 

156. seAAov. A few MSS. give 
ged\Aey, but the plural verb with the 
neut. plur. is common in Homer; cp. 
Il. 2. 36; 11. 310; Od. 8 233, etc. 


, 
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Maoropiéns 6 yap olos dundrtxiny éxéxacto 


Spvidas yvavat Kal évaioipa pvdjocacbat 


5 ogw éudpovéwy dyopjoaro Kal peréerre 


160 


‘Kéxdure 6) viv pev, MOaxjow, Srri kev cia 
pvnotipow d& pddtora midpavoxdpevos téde elipo. 
Toiow yap péya wha Kvdivderar od yap ‘Odvoceds 
diy andvevOe dhirov av Exoerat, adAd Tov Hdn 


éyyds éav toicdecot dévoy Kai Kipa puree 


advrecow: modéow dé Kai dAdo Kaxdy EoTat, 
of vepdperO 'lOdkny eddefedov. GAAA todd mpiv 
ppafdperO’ os Kev Katamavoopev' of 8 Kai adtoi 
mavécbov’ Kai yép opw adap Tdde Addy Eat, 


od yap ameipntos pavrevopat, dAX ed cidds” 


158. Spndruclyny éxéxacro, ‘ surpassed 
his peers in his knowledge of birds and 
his utterance of words of fate.’ This 
is a good instance of the original loca- 
tive force of the infinitive, denoting 
‘sphere of action.’ Cp. xaivvo6a: dperpor 


. 4. 725. 

160. 8 ogi tvdpovéev. Join opi 
with the finite verbs. The common 
interpretation of éudpovéew in this 
formula, which occurs sixteen times, is 
‘intending well.’ But Nitzsch on Od. 7. 
73 ololy 7 eb dpovéno:, quotes the 
Schol. Venet. on Il. 1. 105 Sray 8 76, & 
ody tuppovéow, ppovipous mpoodexréoy 
Adyous: ppdripov ydp 7d rds alrias Tov 
éveoriray elweiy wal pera ravra trdyew 
7a wonréa, and also compares Soph. 
Ant. 1031 eb cot ppovfoas A kk But 
this latter passage would rather suggest 
the construing of opw with évdpovéar, 
and the context in Od. 7. 73 certainly 
adds weight to the rendering ‘ intending 
well;’ rather than to that of Nitzsch, 
: understanding well.’ 

162. elpw, ‘I say,’ used as a present 
only here and in Od. 11. 137; 13. 7. 

163. wpa xvAlvSerar. So in Il. 11. 
347; cp. Il. 17. 688; the metaphor 
seems to be from a wave, as Il. 11. 
307. 

166. woAéow 84, ‘and then he will 
be the ruin of many more of us,’ of the 
abettors of the suitors, those chiefs 
with whom Telemachus had remon- 
strated. The nominative to écgera: is 


170 


’Odvocebs, as in Od. 16, 103 xaxdy méy- 
rego yevoluny, cp. Od. 4. 667. 

167. e0BeleAXov. The Scholia give 
tit ner egw of pan by : 
xpos viv delAny Kepévn, n yap 
sore .. kal yap alee apos (dpor.’ .. 
An yap torw_% rod HAloy airy), Sdev 
wal 7d elrAnOepeiv 70 Alp xpyoOu. ‘This 
represents generally the view taken by 
Buttm. Lexil. p. 220 foll., and so 
Diintzer, who translates the word 
‘abendschén.’ The other interpreta- 
tions given in the Scholia are edwepid- 
proros, maou yap al vijoo ebxarddnmroy 
éxovot Tov wepropopoy ws mpos Tiy 
frepov, or again ém@arns, and this 
indeed seems to be the right rendering, 
if with Curt. (Gk. Etym. 213) we take 
ebdeleAos as only another form for 
evdéeXos, i.e. evdjAos from the root 
oF. ; 

68. KaTatravoonev, (conjunctive 
mood), sc. prynornpas, ‘how we may 
best stop these men; nay, of their own 
selves let them stop.’ The addition of 
Apap, ‘forthwith, seems to show that 
the advantage comes immediately upon 
the performance of the act. 

170. &welpyros. The interpretations 
vary between ‘unskilled,’ and ‘un- 
proved.’ He can hardly mean that his 
prophecies about the ultimate fate of 
Odysseus had proved his prophetic 
powers, as the fulfilment had not yet 
appeared, though the prophet con- 
fidently expects it: so it seems better 
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Kai yap Kelvo gnpl rerevTnOAva aravra 


ws of éuvbeduny, Gre “/Atov eicavéBatvov 


"Apyeior, pera 8€ ogiv EBn modtpntis Odvoceds, 


giv Kaxd roAdd wabdvr, ddAécavr dro wdvras éraipous 


dyvworoy mavrecotv €eiKooT@ eviavT@ 


175 


oixad édedcerOar ra Se O) viv mdvra redreira. 


Tov & adr Edptpayos, ModrvBou mais, dvriov ntéa: 


* s ? ? ~ 4 ” 2 
@ yépov, ef & dye viv pavreveo aoiot Téxerowy 


olkad’ iay, uh mob tt Kaxdv méoxwow drlooo 


Taira 8 éyd oéo woAddby apelvoy parrever Oat. 


to accept the interpretation of the 
Schol. sc. dwecpos dyaOhs. In Il. 
12. 304 dwelpnros is used actively, 
‘without making an effort ;’ a I. 17. 
41. In both these passages however 
we seem to see that we:pacOa implies 
‘awaiting an alternative of possibilities,’ 
so that dweipyros here would mean, 
* without abiding the ordeal of the (still 
future] event,’ i.e. without challenging the 
event to prove me false or true, or, more 
literally still (assigning a semi-middle 
sense to the verbal as well as to the verb), 
‘without allowing myself to be tested.’ 
171. reXeurynOivar. The aorist in- 
finitive in Greek retains, as far as 
possible, the force of the aorist indica- 
tive, but is of course less closely con- 
nected with the conception of t 
time, as the augment, which alone 
carries with it that force, is not con- 
tinued into the infinitive. There is 
therefore nothing strange in finding 
the aorist infinitive simply denoting 
the fact of the verb—as here ‘fulfil- 
ment;’ so that the finite verb with 
which the infinitive is construed, or 
the context in which it is used, is able 
to transfer its own point of time to 
the aorist. Thus with such verbs as 
nul, drov, S0xc, tAwi{w, etc., expressing 
 shtconag or expectation, the aorist in- 
itive seems to take the force of a 
future, as in Od. 3. 125; Il. 13. 666 
wodddms ydp of ene yécow .. vodcqw tm’ 
dpyartip p0icGa, sc. periturum esse; 
Aesch. S.c. T. 427 demépoay .. pnoly, 
ob3e riy Ade BoAty oxeOeiy, non fore ut 
eum inkibeat. Compare also dopevo: 
ixcioe Txev of Peas ak Asis tarw od 
&d Biov Spey ruxeiy Plato, Phaed. 67, 
poopos, ef Boxeis pe TATva anv Kada- 


VOL, I. 


180 


pager dSépny Eur. Orest. 1527, obt elxds 
és vijcov rods Aaxedaipovlove wepawbjvas 
Thuc. 5. 109. See Madvig (Gk. Synt. 
§ 172 R), who however remarks that 
such a combination as voul(w xparjom 
is impossible and must be accounted 
for on the ground of faulty reading; 
but we may compare Soph. Aj. 1082 
ravrny vole riy wéduv xpdvy wore | 
&f obplwy Spayotcay te Buddy meceiy, 
That weoeiy here stands with the same 
force as weoeiy dy we gather from ibid. 
1077 GAX’ dv8pa xpi) Kay obpa yerviioy 
péya | Boxe receiv dy xdv dad opxpot 
kakov. It is of course possible in the 
per passage to retain the preterite 
orce In reAcurn@jva, and to make the 
seer say ‘that everything has been ac- 
complished ;’ which, indeed, was all but 
true; the last act of the drama was even 
now opening, as he describes it with 
closer accuracy, infra 176, ‘all these 
things are now being accomplished.’ 

172. "[Avov doavéBatvov, equivalent 
to the similar phrase, Od. 1. 210 és 
Tpolny dvaBhpevas. 

174-176, See Eustath. «ai 8pa obvoyiw 
The 'Odvocelas tvratéa by ob8é SAcre 
tpot orlxas. cuvedévra yap pdva, 4 
Tis ‘Odvocelas wepoxn obdé» dAdo ly 
waiple loroped GAN’ 4 Ta ewedevoruccie 
évravéa pnbévra. 

178. pavreveo gotor rikerow. See, 
for a similar tone of contempt, Virg. 
Aen. 11. 399 ‘capiti cane talia demens | 
Dardanio rebusque tuis.’ Trans. ‘inter. 
pret omens for thy children.’ Compare 
atrdp 6 payris 6 Threpos ExOp d-yopetour 
| &x@pa péporro wpds olxov, Swe Texé. 
egot puddty Theocr. 6, 24. 

180. tadra «.7.A. Chior dyad 8 
moddoy dpelywy ofo payreverOa TavTa, 
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Spyies 8€ Te todAOl bt avyds jerloto 


gordo, ovdé Te mavres evaioipor avrap Odvaceds 


@reTo THX, os Kal od KaraPOloba odrv éxelv 


Bperes, ov dy réoca Oeorporéwy dydbpeves, 


ovdé xe Tydépayov KeyoAwpévoy 8 dvieins 


op olkp Sapov moridéypevos, al Ke méppow. 


GN Ex tor épéw, Td S& Kal TeTEAEopEvoy Eorat 


al xe vedrepov dvdpa madaid te modAd Te eidds 


mwappdpevos éréeroty emorptyys xaderaivey, 


| te) , ~ 9 vA o 4 
auT@ pév of mp&Toy avinpeoctepoy Edrat, 


190 


[mpjgar 8 eusrns of re duvijcera eivexa ravde-| 
gol dt, yépov, Oaiy émiOjoopey fv x’ évi Oupo@ 
tivey doyddAns: yxadrerdv S€ to taoerar Aryos. 


182. ob3é re] 3 88 Te oivBecpoe wepicads. bv Be rais elxasorépas ypdperas ‘ ob5é 


vt Schol. H. M. S. 
dvinpw&repov, but needlessly. 
S.; cp. also Etym. Ma 

EO TE poy. 


190. dvinpéorepov) Ameis with Bekk. fr. Vindob. 56 reads 

The Alexandrines called this form ’Arridy. 
. was ov« dviapwrepoy, which implies the reading in 
191.) This verse, wanting in two Venet. MSS, among others, was 


Schol. 


rejected by Wolf, as made up from II. 1. 562, with a variable latter half; for which 
some read ¢ivexa ravde, others olos dx’ GAAwv. Neither Eustath. nor Scholl. 


notice it. 


181. dn’ atyds .. dorrdor, ‘moveabout 
in the sunlight.’ So Acds adyai Il. 13. 
837. goray trd with accusative is a 
natural construction; but in Od. 11. 
498, 619 a’ abyds is also used with a 
verb of rest. Cp. Eur. Hec. 1154 69° 
abyds rdcde Acvocovoa wéwdAovs, sc. 
holding them up to the light to 
examine. 

182. évalowpor, ‘fateful,’ ‘teachin 
fate,’ ‘significant ;’ so Schol. paren 
TO elpappévoy onpaivovres. The first 
business of the seer is to discriminate 
the évaictpzos, which Prometheus implies 
in his description of his revelations to 
men (P. V. 484 foll.) rpdwrove 32 wodAods 
payrucns toroixioa, | xdxpva wporros bf 
dveiparay & xpi) | dwap yevéoOa, KAy- 
Bdvas re Svoxpirous | lyvdpo’ atrois. 
Compare the words of Theoclymenus, 
ioe 5: 531 st to dvev Oeot seit 

fds Spus- oN y écarta ! 
olwvdy ‘ral cee 

185. dvielys, ‘nor wouldest thou thus 
be urging on Telemachus, already roused 
to wrath.’ So in Lat. ‘eone tu servos 
ad spoliandum fanum inmittere ausus 


es?’ Cic. in Verr. 4. 101. 

186. B&pov. The reproach of seers. 
So Oedipus calls Teiresias (Soph. O.T. 
388) S6AL0y aybprnv Boris ty Trois Képdece 
) pévoy Bé80pxe, Tiv Téxvnvy 8 eu 
TupAés. 

189. Join wapddpevos Enero, as 
Il. 12. 248 é rev’ GAdov | wappdpevos 
dwécoow dworpépes wodrduoo. The 
‘varied lore’ in which Halitherses was 
versed (waracd re.. el3vs) would the 
better enable him to impose on Tele- 
machus. 

190. avrg ol, i.e. daurg. 

évinpéstrepov. With this meta- 
plastic form from d»npés compare 
al8oécraros Pind. O. 3. 42, dpoppé- 
oraros Hat. 1. 196. 2. 

I9!. eivexa ravbe. If we have to 
attempt an interpretation of a spurious 
line, this phrase may mean ‘ by help of 
all these omens’ of thine. Not only 
is the verse deficient in authority, but 
it spoils the antithesis between atr¢ 
pév of and maa aa 

192. Join vlvev an ups 
doxaAAps. 
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Tnreudxp 8 & raow éydv drobjoopat adrés’ 
pntép ey és matpds dvwyérw drrovéer Oat: 195 
of 8 ydpov revgovot Kal dpruvéovow éedva 


MOANA par, Soca Eoixe Hidrns Emi mwadds ere 


oe 


od yap mplv mravcerOa diopat vias’ Ayaioy 


pynorbos dpyadéns, éwel of riva Seldipey eurns, 


otr ody Tyréuaxov, pdda wep troddpvOoy ébyra’ 200 


otre Oeomporins éuragsped’, hv od, yepaie, 


pudéar axpdavroy, dmexOdvea 8 ert paddoy, 
xpypara 8 avre xaxas BeBpdcerat, ov8é mor’ toa 


198. raéoeobai] Wolf's conjecture for ravoacGu or raveoOa. But navcaca might 


stand ; see note on sup. 171. 


194. év wiow=coram omnibus. Cp. 
Ii. Q. 121 bpiy 8° dy wdyrecot wepiKxAuTa 
Sap dsvouhvn, ibid. 528 dy 3 buy tpéw 
wayreca: piroict. 

195. dwovéeoOar. As parallel in- 
stances of the lengthening of an initial 
long syllable in words where many 
short vowels come together, Ameis 

uotes d@dvaros, dxdyaros, dwowécyoiw 
24. 7, éwlrovos Od. 12. 423, (egu- 
pin Od. 7. 119, dyopdacde Il. 2. 337. 

199. éwal 06 twa SelBuev tunes. 
The same expression occurs in Il. 7. 
196. It is difficult to settle the question 
whether the meaning of duwys (i.e. dy 
waow) be really ‘altogether’ or ‘for all 
that.’ Most commentators lean to the 
latter as being the only true rendering 
in Homer. Baumlein however (Griech. 
Partik. 115 foll.) insists on its primary 
meaning being ‘ wholly,’ ‘quite,’ quoting 
the present passage, and comparing Il. 
§. 190 foll.; 7. 196; 14. 98 foll., 173; 
17. 632 > 19. 308; 24.522. He would 


even assign this force to the word ~ 


in Od. §. 205; 3. 209; 15. 214; espe- 
cially claiming it for Od. 19. 37 foll. 
He also compares Aesch. P. V. 48; 
Eum. 239; Soph. Aj. 122. gai 
this then as the original and rightfu 
meaning he allows that where the word 
stands as pointing a distinctly adversa- 
tive relation to some previous statement, 
this primary sense easily passes into the 
secondary one of ‘notwithstanding,’ 
compare French foutefois. As instances 
of this he gives Il. 1. 561; 8. 32; 17. 
329; Od. 11. 380; 14. 214; 20.311; 23. 


83: Pind. Pyth. 4. 86 foll.; 5. 55: 
Aesch. P. V. 186 foll.: Eur. Alc. 906; 
Cycl. §35: Theocr. 10. 29; 22. 17. 
This adversative force is even more 
strongly exhibited in the combination 
of wep guens with the participle, Il. 
g- 517 foll.; 14. 13 15. 399; Od. 15. 
361; 18. ie 356. 

200. ore .. ofre. These two sepa- 
rate clauses are subdivisions of of 
viva deldcper Eurne. 

202. puv@ias dxpdavrov, ‘which thou 
pratest to no purpose, i.e. because 
nothing will come of thy predictions. 
pv@ear, is a shorter form toi pvbéeas, 
the € being dropped, as in wwAda: Od. 
4. 811, q.v. Compare also dmoalpeo Il. 
I. 275, €eAeo Il. a4. 202. Kriiger 
(Dial. § 30. 3) compares also from 
Herodet. soar, wordo, éwoséo, though 
elsewhere in the same writer we find 
3éeas (7. 161), Bearpéeas (7. 47). Com- 
pare also épd-yeo Theocr. 2. Io1. 
Od. 8. 180 we find the form pv@cta. 

203. o08é wor’ loa fooerm. Eustath. 


misunderstands this, rendering it dorelas - 


(i.e. euphemistically) efpyras dyri rod 
del txarraOfoera: el yap yt) Toa, TaAAG 
PGdAop ob pellowa: dora: dpa tAdrrova. 
But fea does not agree with xphyara, 
being a neuter adjective used sub- 
stantivally; ‘never will recompense a 
made.’ With this usage cp. Il. 14. 
Tpwot piy extra yéynra, Il. 16. 128 
wal obxér: puxra sédowra (cp. Od. 8. 
a99), Il. 21. 533 olw Aoly’ icecOau, 
Od. 8. 384 48° dp’ érotua rérvero, 
etc. 
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éooerat, dppa Kev ff ye StatpiBnow Ayaovds 


dv ydpor apeis 8 ad wordéypevor fara mwdvra 


205 


elvexa Tis dperns epidalyopey, obd per adAdas 


épydued’, as émiecxes drruéuey eoriv éxdory. 


Tov & avd Tydépayxos memvupévos avtiov ntda: 


“Edptpay’ nde cal GdAot, Soo. pynoripes ayavol, 


Taira piv oby ctpéas ert Alcoopat ovd’ d&yopebar 


210 


Hon yap ta toact Oeot cal mdvres ’Ayxatol, 


dN’ dye por Sére vipa Oody nai eixoo’ éraipovus, 


of Ké pot tvOa xai tvOa Stampyocwo KédevOor. 


elu: yap és 2Zmdptnv re cal és [vdAov nyabderra, 


vooTov tmevodpevos marpds Ov olxopévoto, 


aig 


dv tis po elryot Bpotay, } dccav dxovcw 


éx Aids, 4 Te pddtoTa péper Kr€os avOpaérroiow. 


el pév Kev wratpds Blorov Kai vécroy dxovca, 


206.] See note below. 


204. StarplByow *Axarods Sv ydpov. 
We have darpifay -ydpor in Od. 20. 
341, but no instance of darpiBeay with 
a personal object. The simplest ex- 
planation of the double accusative is 
that the verb follows the analogy of 
dgpaipeiv, which is commonly so used; 
or we may describe dy ie as an 
accusative of nearer definition, sc. ‘ in 
the matter of my marriage.’ 

206. civexa tis dperis. Cpe Schol. 
H. M. Q. R. 6 ‘Aplorapxos Aciwew 
gnot 7d dpOpor, ty’ ff elvexa rhs ravrns 
dperis’ laxdy 32 7d 200s elva. 'Apicro- 
parns 8¢ bwdhwreve rév orlyoy, vewrepucdy 
Adyow Svoya 7d Tis dperns. wiOavdv 32 
ovvasercity abrg wai roy xpd abrov Kal 
Tov per’ abréy. Accordingly com- 
mentators are divided; some explain 
The as=Tyvedoreins, comparing II. g. 
133 THs ebris (sc. Bpronidos), ibid. 
275; Il. 19. 176; others take it to mean 
‘ this,’ i.e. ‘such’ excellence; cp. Il. 11. 
762 "AxiAAeds | olos rijs dper7js dw- 
ovhoera. Penelope describes or alludes 
to her dperf (which is not used here 
with a moral significance) in Od. 18. 
251 ps Luv dperiy cdée re Sépas 
re | GAcoay ddvaro:, Here tpidatvopev 


209. dyav 
214. Sedpryv] Zenodot. Kpfhrnv. See on 


yp. d-yavol [?], of 3¢ "Ayxarof Schol. H. 
. 1, 285. 


takes almost a future sense, as Od. 24. 
475 fh pidromy alyny | rebfes, i piddrnra 
per dudorépoa riéncba; The general 
sense is, ‘we will vie with each other 
-—the prize, her pre-eminent excel- 
lence.’ 

209. dAdo... dyavol. The word 
prnoripes, which belongs properly to 
dAAoz, is drawn into the relatival clause, 
as Il. 1. 566 yep wv ro: ob xpalopoow 
Sao Geol elo’ ev ‘Odvymy, IL 5. 877 
dAdo: wey yap wavres, Sco Geol elo’ by 
‘OAbyry, and 8. 341. Here the sen- 
tence would run in full, GAAo prnoripes 
dyavol 300: toré. The form of expres- 
sion is analogous to &AAoy déyrivovv in 
later Greek ; for though in our phrase 
there is no patent attraction, the step 
which makes attraction possible has 
been taken, viz. the ellipse of the verb. 

211. ta toacr, This word, which 
always has the initial f, is, according to 
Ameis, used eight times with the first 
syllable short, and ten times with it 
long: the latter would seem to be the 
original quantity, pointing to an earlier 
form 2-cact. 

213. @v@an «al évOa = ‘there and 
back.’ 
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i tv dv, rpvydpevds wep, ert rrAainy éviavréy: 


et 8€ Ke reOvnaros dxotcw pnd er édvros, 


220 


vooTicas Of Ereara pfdrnv és marplda yaiav 


and té of xedm nai él xrépea Krepeléw 


TOAAA par, broa Foxe, Kal dvépt pnrépa ddow. 


"H ro 8 y ds eirdv Kar dp Efero, roiot 8 dvécrn 


Mévrop, 8s 6° Odvojos dptpovos jev éraipos, 


225 


Kai of iy éy vnvaly érérperev olkovy dravta, 


melOecOal re yépovrt kal tumeda mdvta puddocey 


5 odiw évppovéwy dyopfoato Kal peréecre 


‘Kéxduvre 3) viv pev, Maxfown, Srri Kev eliro 


222. xeve] IIroAepaios 6 ’Opodydou xelw ypdde, wal “Aplorapxos' ‘Hpwihavds 32 
xevw, ly’ gf ivecrads dyri rot péddovros Schol. H. M. See Dind. on Schol. ad loc. 


222. xevw. The form of the word 
does not decide whether it is the future 
indicative or the potential used for the 
future, and Buttm. gives both supposi- 
tions equal claims. In II. 7. 86 xebwor 
occurs as the conjunctive of the aorist, 
and in Eurip. El. 181 Sdepuor yebow 
must be taken as a syncopated future, 
as Euripides would not have admitted 
the potential mood here. Hesych. 
seems to regard it as a form of the pre- 
sent indicative (eve, Jet), as it certainly 
is in later Greek writers. Porson and 
abi soba: read 3dxpvar xopebas 
in the passage of Euripides. In Il. 7. 
336 we have this forth co-ordinated 
with an unambiguous aorist conjunctive, 
ropBow 3 dyugi wupiw a yevopev ifa- 
yayévres | dxprov tx wediou worl 8 
abrdw Selpopev «.7r.A. Here on the 
contrary xevw appears along with an 
equally unmistakable future indicative, 
sc. mow (223). This fact, and the 
greater simplicity gained by it, gives 
some weight on the side of its being a 
future. See generally Veitch (Irreg. 
Gk. Verbs) on xéw, who remarks (p. 
602), ‘ In the late recensions of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, the future and aorist with 
@ have disappeared.’ 

225. Mévrep. This is the only pas- 
sage in which Mentor appears in propria 
persona; elsewhere it is Pallas per- 
sonating him. Pallas does, however, in 
the assembly of the gods (Od. 5. 8-12), 


use, as though they were her own, the 
very words of Mentor in vv. 230-234. 
Fasi notices the similarity of the name 
of the Taphian Mentes, whose ap- 
rance is_ likewise assumed by 
Athena, Od. 1. 105. Odysseus, in ad- 
dressing the simulated Mentor (Od. 
22. 208), thus accosts him, Mévrop, 
duuvov dpi, prnca 8 érdpoo plano, 
8s o dyabd péecuor, Sundin 8 tpol 
oot. 

227. welOeoOal re yipovn. Eustath. 
70 82 weibeabar yépovrs 5 tori rH Aaépry, 
girowaroplay &ddcKnea' ws ydp ol xar’ 
olxov tG@ Mévropi, obrws airds rH Tod 
’Odvccéws narpt weicera:. Compare for 
the expression Aaéprns 6 yépaw Od. 4. 
IIl, 754; 16. 153. The meaning 
according to this interpretation is, 
‘Odysseus entrusted all his house to 
Mentor, to obey his aged father, and 
keep all secure.’ Nitzsch and others 
find fault with the reference to Laertes, 
and understand by -yépow7: Mentor him- 
self; but this hardly tallies with the 
description given above of Mentor’s 
age. If we take the sentence so, olxop 
must be supplied as subject of wel@ecOaz 
and Méwropa as subject of puAdccer, 
sc. ‘he entrusted all his house to him, 
that it should obey the old man, and 
that he,’ etc. For the change from the 
relatival sentence 3s p’ "Odvcojos «.7.A. 
to the demonstratival wal ol see on 


54 supra. 
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g 


pH Tis ere mpbdppoy dyavds Kai trios éEcT@ 230 


axntrobyos Baciteds, unde dpeciv aioipa cidds, 


dAN alei yadrerés T cin wal alovra péfot, 


as of tis péuyntat Odvocijos Oeloto 


aay, olaw dvacce, warip 8 ds frios fev. 


aN H To pynorhpas ayjvopas of Tt peyalpw 235 
épdew epya Biata Kaxoppadinot véoto- 


aopas yap mapbépevor kepadds Karédovot Biaiws 


olxoy ’Oducaijos, trav & ovxért gaal véerbar, 


viv & Gd\rAm Onpo vepeclCopat, olov raves 


232, 233.) For the punctuation of these lines and the accentuation of ds cp. 


Schol. Q. Bpaxd & 
soppagiyat) waxed 


230. weddpev, ‘in earnest,’ ‘with 
full purpose of heart.’ Not co-ordinated 
with dyavds wai fmios, but taken ad- 
verbially with gorw. It is nearly always 
used in Homer as an adverbial adjunct 
to a verb, except in the phrases spégpar 
apadin Il. 10. 244, and wpéppom Supp 
I], 22. 184. In Hesiod, Opp. et D. 612, 
it is found expressing a malicious pur- 

ose, el pr) 31) rpdppov tOLAnorw drAbaoa. 
t is better in this sentence not to join 
closely 71s oxnrrovxos Baoidevs, but 
rather to render, ‘Let no one be kind, 
etc., as a sceptred monarch.’ 

232. alowAa. If aloia (supra) 
means what is ‘ fair,’ ‘ right,’ from aica, 
i.e. 4 fon, don, it is ‘possible that 
aflovdos may be the exact contrary, viz. 
d-ig-vAos, ‘unfair,’ ‘unrighteous.’ Cp. 
dfovdos Il. 5. 876. 

234. warip 8 &s. This clause, 
though introduced by 5é, is equivalent 
in meaning to ‘though he was mild 
as a father.’ 

236. xaxoppadinor. Compare the 
phrase wand pdwrev Od. 3. 118; 16. 
423. For this use of the plural with 
the force of an abstract substantive in 
Homer compare d¢padias Od. 19. §23, 
Bias Il. §. §21, Biepo Il. 16. 542, 
trrocuvdew Jl. 16. 776, tdwepowAlyor 
Il. 1. 208, woAdudpefyar inf. 346; etc. 
Translate here, ‘base scheming.’ 

237. wapOénevor, ‘staking. Schol. 
wapaBdddovres, cp. I]. 9. 322 alév éujy 
Yuxny napafadrdAdpevos wodeulCeay. See 
also Od. 3. 74. The emphasis lies in 


rhov ém 7d pélor, 7d ydp ds dvr? rou Sn eoriy. 
nos Schol. H. M.S. 


236. «a- 


the participle; ‘it is at the hazard of 
their own lives that they violently 
consume.’ 

239. olov .. dvep, ‘to see ‘how you 
all sit silent.” There is great uncer- 
tainty about dyey. La Roche, H. T. 
p. Ig, quotes from Apollon. de 
Adverb. p. 554 «al wept rov ANENI 82 
Siapopé Tis Kara Tov pepiopoy elonyero 
npos éviow, ws efn paddAov dvoya wAnOuy- 
rindy, ’ATrinis kexdcpévov. g Adyy Kat 
7d T wpooxelyevor. P. 555 Ste pey ovv 
Sdvara: Svopa wAnOuvrixdy elvar cadie 
tvrevOev. GAA GHhAov ws Kal ’ApioTdpyy 
wat rois dwd ris "Apordpxov cxoAns 
cuynpécKwero pn padAov dvopa ixdéyxe- 
cba, ws etnippnua 3é te rod «ad tva 
oxnpariopov txpépecOa: wat tm énxys 
oxhoews kal emt wAnOuvrixis wapedAap- 
Bdavero, Ewep od wapelwero dvdpact. 
wal yévous py) diva: diaxpirixdy. tort 
SE wov wal én inns lxpopas rd 
Toovroy, ‘4 3 dvew (sic) div Rare’ (Y.93), 
wal cages Sri el 800eln H + ovv ra U, 
S06cin dv xat 7d Svopa elvar 7d dvews. 
Eustath. too regards it as a nominative 
from dyews, and we may doubt whether 
Aristarchus, with whom Buttm. agrees, 
would have decided in calling dvews or 
dvew (cp. obras, obrw) an adverb, but 
for the solitary passage in Od. 23. 93; 
which it must be remembered belongs 
to a portion of the poem which is im- 
pugned. dyews is equivalent to dv-af- 
os, i.e. dy-avos, the root af or av 
having the sense of crying or speaking, 
cp. abday, dur. 
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oO dvew, drap of mt xabanrbpevor éréeoat 


240 


matpous pynotipas Katamavere modAol édvres. 


Tov & Evnvopidns Aedxpiros dvtiov nda: 


‘Mévrop draprnpt, ppévas Aree, motov eecres 


hpéas érptvey Katamavéper. 


240. dvey] So Herodian. dyew Aristarch., see note below. 


dpyadéov de 


341. earazavere | 


“‘Prayde ypape xarawavere, wal Adyow ~xe: Schol. H.M.Q.S. Vulg. carepixere. 


240. xaBarrépevar imteror, see on 
sup. 39. 

241. Eustath. sums up the character- 
istics of the three speakers thus, 6 
wonris .. Toy pév *Ayrivooy dmovc TE poy 
Snprryopouwra wewoinxe wal dpeddorepoy, 
Toy 32 Edptyayov tuBpdécrepov txelvou 
wal d8pérepov, tvratda 82 Acdxpiréy 
viva pynotripa Bpaxbrcyoy pey wAdrre, 
Opactrepov 32 éxeivoy. 

243. Graprynpe may represent a 
reduplication of the stem rap, as in 
rapdcow, to be referred to root rep 
(relpw, fero) meaning to ‘wear out’ 
or ‘rub away:’ d-rap-rnp-ds according 
to this derivation would mean some- 
thing like what we call ‘irrepressible.’ 
The older commentators regarded it as 
a lengthened form of an adjective 
drnpée from arn. 

#Aeés must be referred to a root dA, 
seen in dAn, dAdoOu, davey, duraivey. 
In Il. 15. 128 the form #Aé occurs. 

244. épyadéoy 84. This is a passage 
greatly vexed by commentators. Bustath. 
and the Schol. make rAdoveoo: follow 
dpyad doy, in the sense that even numeri- 
cal odds do not ensure victory over men 
whose courage is heightened by good 
cheer. But the construction of rAedveour 
is doubtless after payfoacda, if we 
compare (251) el wAedveoor paxorro, and 
the similar sentiment in Od. 16. 88 
apnfa 8 dpyadéoy mi peta wAedvecow 
dévra | dvdpa wal [pO:pov. What then 
is the subject of paxfjoacOa? Fasi 
takes it to be the Suitors, as if Leiocritus, 
for himself and his fellows, was bewail- 
ing the hardship or unfairness of having 
to sustain the attack of the whole of the 
Ithacan people summoned to the rescue 
by Mentor (241); and this appears also 
to be the interpretation of Nitzsch. 
According to this the passage will be a 
bentering remonstrance against carry- 


ing a point by the might of superior 
member: motov games would aes 
prosaically, be equivalent to ‘See what 
1s implied in your appeal to the people 
of Ithaca!’ apyaAéov, Nitzsch remarks, 
is not simply ‘hard’ in the sense of 
‘difficult,’ but in the sense of ‘ oppres- 
sive. Your appeal to numbers is a 
barbarity, there is no fairness in it. 
‘It is ill fighting against odds,’ especially 
when the stakes are not equal, when 
one may lose his life, and can only wina 
dinner. The case is then pressed home 
with an illustration, ef wep ydp «e.. 
pevowwhoee (cp. ef wep yap «’ tOédrorper, 
etc. Il. 1. 580). Suppose Odysseus to 
appear on the scene and try to force us 
out single-handed (atrés); why then, 
the results would be all the other way; 
the odds would be on our side and he 
would fall, and this parallelism is further 
suggested by the use of ’I@asehoros as an 
epithet here to Odysseus. ‘ You are sum- 
moning a vast number of Ithacans 
against the Suitors; how if it were the 
resistance of one Ithacan to an over- 
whelming number of Suitors!’ Such 
violent and contrary results argue the 
wrongness of the method, cd 8’ ob «ard 
poipay decmes. 

The alternative rendering is to regard 
the words as a counter threat to Mentor. 
‘You will find it a hard matter to fight 
about a meal, with men who moreover 
(«al) outnumber you. You call us the 
wavpo prynornpes, but, inasmuch as I 
do not think the people of Ithaca will 
mix themselves up in the quarrel, we 
nevertheless outnumber you, who are , 
but one. Why, even Odysseus him- 
self could not stand before us, and 
shalt thou stand?’ With sept dari 
compare wept ward pdxn Il. 16. 568, 
wept olor paxedpevos xredreaa, Od. 17, 


471. 
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dvopdot Kal mrebverot payjoacba: mepi dari. 


ef wep ydp K Oduceds 'lOaxiovos adras éredOov 


Sawvpévous Kata Sapa édv pynorhpas ayavovs 


éferdoa peydpoto pevowwjoe evi bupe, 
of Kéy of Kexdpotro yuvi), pada wep yaréouca, 


éxOév7’, dAAE Kev avrod dexéa mérpov énicrot, 


250 


el mredverot pdyxoro’ ob 8 od Kard potpav eres. 
GN dye, Aaol pey oxldvacO’ émi epya Exaoros, 
rour@m 8 dérpuvéce Mévrwp dddv 78 ‘ArLOépons, 

of ré of €€ dpy7ns marpdéiol eciow éraipor. 


GX, biw, cal 8nOa Kabipevos dyyedrArdov 


255 


mevoerat ev lOdxyn, redéee & dddv of tore tavrny. 
“Qs dp éhdynoev, AScvev SF dyopiy aivnpyy. 


245. wal ee) Tives ypadovow ‘dy8pdo: wal wabpoc:, dpewor 32 ‘ xal rredveo- 


a.’ ypapeyv, &’ gf é 


Tav kwrvdvtew Schol. H. M. Q. 


251. el wredvecce 


paxo70). Schol. H. M. Q. calls this sry | yeAotov, giving instead ef wAdovés of 
r 


twouvro. 257. alm 


phy] La Roche quotes 


om Apollon. Soph. 17. 20 alpnpds = 


raxue’ Bray 5é Aéyp ‘Avoay (sic) 3 dyopiy alynphy’ 6 ’Apicrapxos dyzi rod alympas 
dxovex. This therefore was the Aristarchean reading. Schol. P. Aap. 


249. xexdpouro .. Adv. Compare 
Od. 19. 462 TQ xaipory voorfoaryn, II. 
14. §04 o082..dydpt pia érddvri 
yarvocera:. Translate, ‘would have 
joy in his coming.’ 

250. avrof, ‘on the spot '—'no 
sooner home than killed.’ 

251. e wredveror pdxovro. For 
this epexegetic re-statement of the 

rotasis compare Thuc. §. 97 xai rd 

pares Hyuiv Sa 7d xatactpagiva dy 
wapdoxare .. el pt) wepryévorode (where 
the last three words contain a restate- 
ment of &d 70 xaragr.); Plato, Apol. 
20 C ov ydp d4wou aol ye, obdty Tay 
Grwy 9 wepirrdérepoy mpayparevopevou, 
éwecta TooavTn Phun re Kat Adyos yéyo- 
vey, el ph ri éxparres GAdAoiow F of 
wool. 

252. épya=your estates, your homes, 
Notice dye used with the plural number, 
_ as Od. 1. 76. &xacros is in apposition 
with dpeis implied in the imperative 
oxl8vac6e. For a similar use cp. Il. 5. 
878 3eduhpecba Exacros, Il. 2. 775 temas 
wap’ dppacw olow txacros.. Ecracay, cp. 
also Od. 8. 393 Tay Exacros .. iveixare. 

253. Srpuvéa, ‘shall speed his setting 


out,’ sc. by aiding the preparations and 
procuring supplies. 

255. kat 804. That is, instead of 
going after news of his father, as he 
thinks to do, he will not find the means. 
This is put bitterly, ‘He will have to 
wait a long time first in Ithaca, and be 
content with such news as is brought to 
him. mevoera could be used of 
information whether brought to Tele- 
machus or obtained by his enquiries ; 
but dyyeAlar must be restricted to news 
brought to him. 

256. reAde is the future, cp. Od. 4. 
485; 18. 389; 19. 557; the forms reAéow 
and reAéoow are conjunctives of aor. 1, 
cp. Il. £. §23; 23. §59; Od. 11. 352. 

257. aldmphy, proleptic epithet = 
‘quick to disperse at his word,’ just like 
Sony dreybvere 8aira Od. 8. 38, raxées 
3 lwafjes tyepOev Il. 23. 287. The use 
of the adjective here instead of the 
adverb is most common in Homer with 
adjectives of time, as évdios Od. 4. 450, 
hparin Od. 2. 104, twnoto Il. 8. 530, 
hépros, see Buttm. Lexil. p. 41; cp. also 
the use of yx@(és, wavvvyos, éomépios. 
Here the expression is not exactly 
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of piv dp éoxidvavro é& mpds ddpuab’ Exacros, 
punoripes 8 és Sdépar toav Oelov ’Odvaipos. 


Tnrépayos 8 dmdvevde xiov ent Oiva Oaddoons, 


260 


Xelpas vipdpevos moriys adds, Vyer “Abjvy’ 
‘KAGOE pev, 8 yOigds Oeds HAvOES Huérepow 8G 


v4 x 3 s 2 ?7 > 9 4 ? 
Kai ph ev vnl KéXNevoas éw nepoeidéa mévtov, 


voorov tmevadpevoy marpos Shy olxopévoto, 


épxecbar ta d& mdévta StatplBovow ’Ayatoil, 


265 


pynoriipes O& pddtota, Kaas wrepnvopéovres. 
*Qs epar evydpuevos, cyedéOevy SE of FAOev ’AOFvn, 
Mévrop: eidopévn jyev désas de Kal avddiy, 


kal piv govicac trea wrepdevra mpoonida’ 


‘ Tndéuay’, ov dridev xaxds Exoear ovd dvofpov, 


270 


ef 4 Tot ood martpos évéoraxrar pévos 7d, 


olos Keivos Envy Tedéoat Epyov TE Eros Te. 


260, drdvev0e xidv)] Al. dudvevOev ldv. Nicanor says el xara 8or:eny ypdpera 7d 
Givi, Bpaxd diacredotpev éwi 70 lav, nal ra Efije ovvdwouer’ el 8e 3a rd a, ds Aldu- 


pds pnor ypapey 'Aplorapyxor, pera 7d Oardoone SiacreActpey, 


Vulg. «6 pol. 


equivalent to alfa 8 gAvo’ dyophy Tl. 2. 
808, but points also to the fact that 
the quality, ‘readiness to disperse,’ is 
more or less inherent in the subject. 
Cp. alinpos 32 xépos xpuepoio yéo0 Od. 
4. 103. alynpa 3¢ youvar’ trdya Il. 10. 
358 with v. l. Aaiwnpd. The expression 
before us occurs also in Il. 19. 276. 
Cp. Virg. Aen-12. 860 ‘alitis in par- 
vae subitam collecta figuram.’ Diintzer, 
with Voss, renders alynphy, ‘ excited.’ 

261. xeipas vupdpevos. For this as 
a necessary preliminary to a sacrifice 
compare Il. 1. 313 of 3 dweAupalyorro 
wai els GAa Avpar’ EBadoy, | ipdov 3 
"Awdd\Aam Tednécoas ixaréuBas. So 
Priam washes his hands before a liba- 
tion, Jl. 24. 302 foll. 

wokijs 4Aés. Grammarians seem 
uncertain whether to describe this as 
a local, material, or partitive genitive. 
Perhaps the latter suits the passage best. 
As analogous constructions compare 
AcbecGa: worapoio Il. 6. 508, spyoas 
wupés Il. 2. 415. Cp. Aovew tx rorapou 
Od. 6. 224. 

262. 8 .. fAvOes, ‘thou that camest 


262. cAvOl pev] 


yesterday in thy goddess-ship.’ 6eés is 
drawn from its natural case of appeal, 
the vocative, into the nominatival con- 
struction with the relative clause. For 
the adverbial use of ,Oufés see above 
257. 
263. jepoaBéa. See Buttm. Lexil. 
S.V. Ghp. 

265. 7a 8é, sc. my voyage. 

270. 008’ Smev. As thou hast not 
been spiritless nor witless to day, in the 
assembly, so ‘neither hereafter wilt 
thou be, etc. It might be a mere acci- 
dent that thou hast acquitted thyself so 
well to-day; to-day’s is but one essay: 
but (Athena continues) if thou art thy 
father’s son, to-day is an augury of 
many such displays. 

272. olog xeivos éyv, ‘considering 
what a man he was.’ 

werioa épyov re iwos te may be 
explained in more than one way. It 
may be taken as a sort of proverbial 
expression, meaning, to ‘say all that 
has to be said, and to do all that has to 
be done.’ In short not to fall short of 
a hero’s duties, pé@ow re Anti’ tnevas 
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of rou ered’ addin ddds éaoetat ovd aréXeEoTOS. 


ei & ov kelvou y écal ydvos xai [Tnvedoreins, 


ov oé y émetra toAma TerevTHcEY A pevolvgs. 


275 


maipot ydp rot maides dpotot marpi mmédovrat, 


of mdéoves Kxaxlovs, maipo d€ Te maTpds apelous. 


GXN érel odd Sribev Kaxds ~xoeat ovd’ dvojpor, 


ovdé oe méyyu ye pitts Odvoaros mpodédoutrev, 


éAmwpy To éreira TedevtTnjoca Tdéde Epya. 


280 


T® viv pynoripov pev €a Bovdyjy te vboy re 


adpadéov, eet of rt votpoves obde Sixator 


ovdé tt loacw Odvarov Kal Kijpa pédauvay, 


ds Of odt cyeddv éori, én Fuari mdvras bdérOat. 


aol & ddds ovxért Snpdv dmécoerat iy ob pevowds 


285 


Totos ydp to étaipos éym® marpaids ei, 


2476, 277.] Bekker brackets these two lines. See Friedlander, Analect. Hom. 


Neue Jahrb. 3. 468. 
monplace or tautological. 


mpnxtnpa re Epyow Il. 9. 443, translated 
by Cicero (de Orator. 3. 15) oratorem 


verborum attoremque rerum. Or again, 
the phrase may be considered as a true 
ty 8:0 dvoty = ‘to make good the word- 
foreshadowed act,’ épyov re wos re thus 
signifying both the act-determining word, 
and the word-expressing act. The phrase 
in Hdt. 3. 135 dpa gwos re wat Epyor 
éwolee is a paraphrase rather than a 
reproduction of the present passage. 
Cp. Il. 15. 234 «eer 8 abrés bya ppa- 
copa epyov re éwos Te, also inf. 304. 
For the disjunctive form 4 éwos 4 épyov 
see Od. 3. 99 note. 

274. Join closely od xelvou — ‘not 
his, i.e. dAAov. Cp. Od. 12. 382 ef 3é 
por ob tleovar, 19. 85 el .. obxéTs vdori- 
pés tort. Ameis further quotes II. 3. 
289; 4. 55,160; 15. 16a, 178, 492 ; 20. 
129, 139; 24. 2,6. 

275. éweta =‘in that case.’ 

fokwa. This form of the perf. and 
the double ¢ of the aor. ééAmero (Il. 12. 
407, etc.) confirm the fact of the original 
form of the root being FeA7, thus show- 
ing its connection with the Lat. volup, 
voluptas. 

280. dAwwpi .. teAcurfjoat, see on 
171 sup. 


Pp 
284. 6s... dAéoGar. Nitzsch joins 


They can only be objected to on the ground of being com- 


oxedév torw éw fuart, ‘is near them 
every day;’ so éw fipars Od. 14. 108. 
It is better to join éw’ fy. dAéo@au, ‘to 
perish in one day,’ as Il. 10. 48 ob yép 
wo l3dunv... dvip’ va rocadde péppep’ 
ix’ hyart pnricacba, Il. 19. 228 ddAAd 
xp?) Tow pty waraddwreay Ss xe Odygor, 
| vnAda Bupdv éxovras, tx’ Hyar: daxpv- 
cavras, i.e. to limit one’s weeping to a 
single day, luctum lacrimis finire diurnis 
Cic. Tusc. 3. 27, 65. In the sentence 
above, the gender of &s shows that it 
follows only the main word @ava7or, 
upon which «fjpa pédaway is a poetic 
refinement. Cp. Il. 13. 622 dAAns pe 
AGBye re wal alcxeos ole tmdeveis, | Av 
due AwBhoacde. With the general ex- 
pression compare I]. 17. 201 o08é ri ros 
Gavaros xaradipuss torw| bs 34 rot 
oxeddv éors. 

286. rotos. This adjective prepares 
us for 8s oreAéw in the next line; the 
quality or value of his friendship is 
shown by his exertions for Telemachus. 

=‘as that I” So Il. 7. 231 dues & 
eluty roto: ot dy olOev dytiacapey, 24. 
183 roios yap ror wourde Gy’ Eyerar dp- 
yeapérvrns, | bs o° df x.7.A., compare 
also Od. 11. 135. ; 

matpunog ératpog means only ‘a com- 
rade of thy father.’ 
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ds tot wna Bony orerdém cal du Eyrouar adrés. 


GAA ad pov mpds Sdpar idy pynotipow dsplre, 


Ssrticcdy T fia Kai ayyeow apoov arayta, 


olvoy év dudigopevot, xai AAdira, pueddvy avdpar, 


290 


Séppaciw év muxwotcw' éya 8 dvd Sipow éralpous 


alyy éOcdovrijpas ovAré~opat. eiot O& vijes 
wodAai ev augur l0dkn, véar 78¢ wadatal: 
thoy pev To éyoy emdwoua: f tis aplorn, 


axa 0 égomrlccavres évfjoopevy edpes révTo. 


295 


“Qs ddr *AOnvain, xotpn Atés- ob dp’ er div 
Tnr€uaxos mapépiypvev, eet Ocoi Exrvev advdjv. 
Ba S tnevat mpds Sapa, plrov rerinpévos Frop, 
etpe 8° dpa pynotijpas ayfvopas év peydpoow, 


alyas dvtepévous aiddous 6 edovtas ey avrj. 


300 


‘Avrivoos 8 ids yeddoas xle TnrEudyxoto 
&y + dpa of Gb yep Gros 7 épar ke TF dvbdpace 


289. Schol. wapa 32 ‘Ophpy fra 
ra soide clvales dwd rot iéva: eipyras. 
Another Schol. quoting Od. 5. 368 jiow 
Onpiwa rivdfy suggests that its meaning 
of ‘chaff? comes dwd rot xvedoOa TH 
dyépye, and another ridiculous derivation 
is suggested dd rou diccay dvvapa. of 
yap toOlovres wal ropeveoOa: Buvarvrat. 
We seem to get a clue to its meaning 
here, inasmuch as it stands parallel to 
GAgira in the next line, and so may= 
‘provision of bread ;’ flesh would be 
&fa, which word is accordingly con- 
‘joined with sirov xa? ofvoy Od. 3. 480. 
Hesych. and Suid. give a word elai, efos 
benplew xaSdppara, which may possibly 
be referable to (eaf. See Lobeck, EI. 
t. 100. The quantity of the word 
varies ; generally as here id, the « is 
long ; in Od. 4. 363; 12. 329 it stands as 
gia, and at the close of a verse it be- 
comes a dissyllable, Od. 5. 266; 9. 214, 
see also Od. 5. 368. 

294. Eméwopo: here and in Il. 9. 
167 is used in the sense of ‘looking 
after,’ i.e. ‘selecting ;’ the shorter form 
ézoyopa: in the sense of ‘ visiting,’ ‘ be- 
holding,’ Od. 7. 324; 19. 260, 597; 23- 
9. 


With this word rija 


- 295. 
may be supplied from the previous 


clause; but in Od. 12. gor it is used 
more decidedly without such an addi- 
tion. Compare dvaffpeva: without via, 
Od. 1. a10. Similar to this is the idio- 
matic use of adpellere. Compare dideu 
used without an object, Il. 23. 344. 

300. dnepévovs. Schol. éxddpovras 
ndrovey dpfauévous. The exactly literal 
meaning being, ‘ sending them into view 
upwards,’ the preposition marking the 
direction taken by the knife, or the slit. 
Compare xéAmov duepévn Il. 22. 80 
and Eur. Electr. 826 «dvetro Aaydvas. 

evovras, ‘singeing.’ From root us, 
connected with aia, avos, Lat. uro, 
Skt. root usb. See under edorpa (Pol- 
lux, 6. gt) of BcOpor bv ols eVeras ra 
xopiiia, 

301. lds TydXepdxoro. See Od. 1. 
119. 

302. év +” dpa .. xepl, ‘he grasped 
his hand; ’° lit. ‘fastened on his hand for 
him.’ Eustath. joins rightly éugpds 77 
yet, which is more correct than Bek- 
ker’s way of making xepf the instru- 
mental dative. So Virgil understood 
the words, Aen. 8. 124 dex‘ramgque am- 
plexus inhaesit, and so we have Od. 3. 
374 TnAeudyou Ae xeipa, where fre 
x¢tipa is but another way of saying é&- 
épv xecpi. Compare also Od. 18. 258 
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‘ Tndépax’ vaydpn, pévos doyere, py ti tot ddXo 
évy aotnOeoot Kaxdy pedréT@ Epyov re Eros Te, 


GAAE por ExOitépev Kal mivépey, os Td wdpos mep. 


395 


Tatra S€ To pdda mwdvra TedrevTHcovew Ayatol, 


los . 2 , > 2 a a ? 
vija Kai é£airous épétas, iva Odooov tknat 


és [Tédov qyabénv per dyavotd marpds axoviy. 


Tov & ad TndAguaxos renvupévos avtiov nda: 


“’Avrivo, of mas tot vrepgiddoe ped’ dpiv 


310 


Saivvebal tT dxéovra Kal evippalverOat Exndor. 


h ovx dds ds 7d wdpoibev Exeipere trodAd kal éoOAd 


305. por] So Wolf from Eustath. with good MS. authority. Vale. G@AAG par’, 


311. dedovra] obras ypape “Pravés: ypddera: 62 wal déxovra 


on the text of this Schol. 


Sefcrephy twi xapmg eddy tue xeipa rpoo- 
nuda. See Od. 1. 381. 

dc +’ évopate. Ameis remarks that 
the whole verse, viz. év 7° dpa .. évduaCe, 
occurs eleven times in Homer (here and 
in Od. 8.291; 10. 280; I1. 247; 15.530; 
Tl. 6. 253, 406; 14. 332; 18. 384, 423; 
1g. 7), and the hemistich é r’ évdépate 
thirty-two times. The phrase always 
introduces a direct personal address, and 
either the name or its equivalent is used, 
except in the following passages, Od. 5. 
181; 6. 254; 10. 319; 17. 215; 21. 248; 
IL. 14. 218; 24. 280. 

303. ph tl rov..pedérw .. dAdo. 
With the form of the sentence compare 
Od. 5. 179 wh 7h po avT®@ wijya Kaxdy 
BovAevgéuev MAdo, only that here we 
have épyor re éxos re added in apposition 
to xaxdv. The force of GAAo here is 
almost =‘ instead,’ in antithesis, that is, 
to the following words, which speak of 
eating and drinking. 


305. pot=s‘ pri'thee.’ 

306. FAxaiel sc. the Ithacans. wavra 
has for epexegesis the accusatives in next 
line. 

307. éEalrovs. According to some, a 
syncopated form of éfaiperos (Od. 4. 643) 
or derived directly from éfaivuya. But 
there seems no difficulty in supposing 
a verbal airés or alros from which 
comes airéw and alria, the latter noun 
Properly signifying a ‘demand.’ Then 

¢a:ros will mean ‘ carefully demanded,’ 


‘choice;’ cp. Il. 12. 320. 
308. hyabe v. According to Buttm. 


hol. See Dind. 


¢ 


from dyay, Getos, formed like dyaxAurtés. 
For change of a to 7 compare }yabdes, 
qveuders. Others regard the word as a 
derivative from d-yaya: or a lengthened 
form of dyads. 

311. dxéovra, Probably dxéow was 
originally an adjective, compare defy 
sup. 82 note, from which it passed into 
an adverb. Buttm. Lexil. on the other 
hand regards it as always an adverb, 
(dxaoy neut. from d«xaos, Ionicd deéov) 
but sometimes declined. dséow is found 
representing the feminine gender, Ll. 4. 
22; 8. 489, and as plural, in Od. ar. 89; 
h. Hom. Ap. 404. The feminine form 
dxéovea occurs in Od. 11. 142; Il. 1. 565, 
and Nauck would read d«éovea for dé- 
xovoa Il. 1. 348. The dual d«éovre is 
found Od. 14. 195. 

%xnAov, root Fex, Skt. vap-mi = volo, 
Lat. in-vit-us quasi invictus. The parallel 
form ebandos stands for éFxndos. txy- 
Aov then denotes here the quiet mind, 
and thus makes no tautology with 
dxéovra. 

312. 4 ob GAs. For the form of 
sentence compare II. 17. 450 # ody Gus 
ws «al rede’ Exe: wal éwevyera: abras ; 

In the phrase té wapouGev the article 
retains something yet of its deictic, or 
demonstrative force. This usage belongs 
to what is called the contrasting force of 
the article, the past (wdpo@ev) forming 
a sort of opposition to the present or 
future. See generally Forstemann, 
Bemerk. tiber den Gebrauch des Arti- 
kels bei H. pp. 30, foll. 
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“I 
“Il 


xrhpar éua, pynoripes, éym 8 ert vamos fa; 
viv & bre 5) péyas epi cal dddA@v pddov dxotveov 


wuvOdvopa, Kal 64 po déferar evdo0i Ovpds, 


315 


meipyow os K Opps xaxas él kipas ifda, 
ne [TbdAovd e\Oav, 4} avrod 7Gd evi Shum. 
efus pev, o0d drAly ddds Eaoerar hy ayopeda, 
€umropos’ ov yap vos émBoros ovd éperdov 


313. fa. Nitzsch quotes Herm. 
Praef. ad Soph. Oed. R. p. xvi. sqq., as 
saying that ja isa trueaoristform. See 
further Curtius (Gk. Gram. Expl. 120), 
who explains the formation of the weak 
aorist from the root éo of the sub- 
stantive verb, with the addition of the 
immovable vowel a. Thus we have 
the Sanskrit aorist ds-a-m, Lat. er-a-m 
for es-a-m, and Greek ja for #o-a-p. 
Notice the paratactic form of sentence 
yo 8 it: vimos ja in the sense of 
dpot Et wnziov Syros, or d0ovvexa byw 
TX. 

314. GAAewv pbGov. This is general, 
—‘in the converse which others hold 
with me.’ 

315. wuvOdvopas =‘ I learn the story,’ 
sc. of my wrongs and your misdoings. 

The Scholl. are wrong in 
interpreting Ovyéds here by xéAos or 
dyarvdernois. It means rather ‘spirit’ or 
perhaps ‘understanding,’ as Eustath., 
quoting Herod. 3. 134 adfavouévy 76 
ohpar: cuvavédvorra: xal al ppéves. 

316. wapnow &s xe, i.e. ‘I will try 
how I may.’ Cp. wespay ds xe .. Aptos 
lh. 4. 66, welpa Bwws ev tena: Od. 4. 545. 

dat... lhAw. Curtius refers i4\A@ to 
root ar, Sanskrit sj-ar-mi, ‘to hasten.’ 
The same root appears in dp-x-o-paz, 
fA-v-Soy, the initial Jota being the 
residuum of a reduplication, as in lave, 
etc. Gobel regards it as equivalent to 
oiaddAos, i. €. ot-cad-iw, and so a re- 
duplicated form from &Aw, salio. 

xfipas Curtius connects with root «ep, 
seen in xcdpw xepaf(a, etc. Nigelsbach 
(Hom. Theol. 147) remarks that «hp 
represents the special form of death in 
contrast to dol poipa, or Odvaros 
dpolos Od. 3. 236. So Sarpedon, Il. 
32. 322 foll., complains that he is 
threatened by x«jpes Oavdroo | pupia, 
ds obu ior: puytiv Bpordy ob3' bwadvgas. 
Cp. Od. 11. 171, where Odysseus asks 
his mother ris wt ce mp tddpacce 


tayvnreyétos Gaydroio; | 4 8oArx7) vodaos 
7} Aprepus loyéaupa | ols d-yavois BeAbeoow 
érorxoputyn xarémepvev; When aijpes are 
personified, their action is to carry off 
their victims as a wild beast takes its 
prey; cp. «pes dyow Il. 2. 834, 
Pépeovar Il. 8. 528, pépovoa: Od. 14. 
207. At the birth of each mortal, his 
special ##p is assigned him; cp. Il. 23. 
78 GAN’ eve pey mip | dupéyave orvyepn, 
hf wep Adxe yewdpevdy wep. And thus it 
is the pofpa of a man, that his particular 
ahp should find him at last, Il. 18. 117, 
11g ob8€ ydp ob8t Bin ‘HpaxAffos pvye 
anpa..ddAAa & poipa B8dpacoe. The 
personality of the «jpes appears only in 
one passage, Il. 18. 525 foll., where 
bron) “np a rs on the shield of Achil- 
les. The Hesiodic conception of the 
anpes is quite different; they are de~ 
scribed (Theog. 220) af 7’ dvdpaw re 
Ociy re wapaBaclas tpéxovca, | obdé- 
wore Ayyouo: Seal Savoto ydArAa0 | piv 
oy dad TH Show. wach Sm Soris dyap- 


TD. 

317. €\Odv implies ‘ and fetching aid 
from thence,’ contrasted with atrod = 
‘without going elsewhere.’ 

318. 088’ ahly .. dyopevw, ‘nor shall 
the voyage I speak of be balked.’ This 
is merely a restatement of the meaning 
of elu, not introducing, as Hayman 
remarks, any thought about the result 
of the journey. 

319. &.mopos, ‘a passenger. This 
meaning is brought out in Od. 24. 300 
4 éuwopos elAfAovbas vnds Ew’ dAAorpins. 
Nitzsch remarks that though in later 
Greek éuwopos stands generally for a 
‘merchant,’ yet the idea of travel con- 
nected with it sufficiently marks it off 
from «asndos. Cp. Plato, de R. P. 371 
B wal &) wal trav ddAd\ov daxdvay ov 
raw re eloatévrov Kwai tfafévrow Exacra 
[der iv). ovros 3€ elocy Epwopor. # yap; 
Nai. Kat tuwrdper dpa 8enodpeba. Tdvy 
yt. Kail tay pév-ye xara OdAarravt iusopla 
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ylyvopar ds wb mov Sppw éelcaro Képdtov elvat, 


320 


7H pa, cal é« yeipds yelpa ondoar Avrivéoto 


[peta punoripes 88 Sbpov xdéra daira mévovro}, 


of & éreddBevoy wal éxeptépeov érécoow 


moe O€ tis eltrecxe véwv trepnvopedyTwr" 


‘TH pddra Tnréguaxos ddvoy hyiv pepunpléer. 


325 


4H twas éx [Tddov déex apdvropas npabderros, 


4 8 ye nal Smdprndev, ewel vi wep tera aivas 


ne kat els Egtpny 0ére, wietpay dpoupay, 


ebeciv, Spp EO OvpopObpa pdéppar’ éveixy, 


éy O¢ Bddn Kpnrijpt nal tyéas mdvras ddéoon. 


33° 


*“Addros & air elrrecxe véwy crepnvopebyTor’ 


‘ris 8 of8’ ef xe Kal adros idv Koidns émit vnds 


321. owdoar’| The reading of Aristarch. Al. oxacey. 


42) 6 ortyxos obros 


dOereira: we wepirrés’ (sc. by Aristarch.) mponOére 32 xat "Apicropdyns Schol. 
M.Q.R. The line also anticipates and so spoils the antithesis in of 8’ éweAd- 


Bevoy. 


ylyvyra, ovyvioy nal dAdo xpoodenoeras 
tov tmornpdvew ris wept riv 6dAarray 
épyacias. 

ob ydp vyds érhBodos .. ylyvopa, 
‘for I am not to obtain;’ ‘I am not to 
become possessed of.’ This is the force 
of yityvoya:. émhBodos may be taken 
directly from ém:PdAAopat, with length- 
ening of vowel metr. grat., or, according 
to Dintzer, compounded of é#f and an 
adjective &8odos, from which we find a 
verb dBodéw = d»riBoddw Ap. Rhod. and 
which is interpreted by dsavrdm in 
Hesych., who also quotes dfoAnrie= 
évrevéis. The adjective &BoAo0s may be 
a compound of an euphonic a and 
BadAdw, or the a may be a residuum of 
dyupl,asind-rpaxros. Compare G8odoe in 
itsmeaning of ‘cloak ;’ with Latin abolla. 
An emphasis is thrown on 6p, as 
Telemachus implies ironically that ‘ of 
course the decision rests with you;’ 
though you are, some of you, strangers, 
and I the king’s son. 

321. "H fa, ‘he spake.’ See note on 
Od. 3. 327. 

322. peta. See critical note. The 
interpolator of the line must have meant 
by fia, ‘ without more ado.’ 

323. exeprépeov. xépropos (h. Hom. 
Merc. 338) is generally derived from s«fjp- 







ré is probably to be referred 
to xep (xelpw) only, as this root 
is often strengthened with an appended 
tT oF its equivalent. So that with «épr- 
oxos we may compare cort-ex, cult-er, 
Sanskrit kart-art = hunting-knife. 

324. «lwecxe. See Curtius (Gk. 
Gram. Ex. p. 141 foll.), ‘The o« of 
the Iteratives in -oxo-v is not different 
in nature and origin from the additional 
element (c«) in the present; and con- 
sequently the Iterative was only an 
isolated preterite of this formation of 
the present (sc. the Inchoative class in 
oxo). The gradual realization and the 
repetition of an action are regarded by 
language as nearly akin ... The origin 
however of this ox is unknown to us. 

327. S ye. Here 8 ye exhibits most 
strikingly its peculiar use, to resume the 
original subject of the sentence. We 
sometimes find ile so employed in 
Latin, as Virg. Georg. 2. 434 ‘salices 
humilesque genestae, | aut illae pecori 
frondem aut pastoribus umbras | suf 
ficiunt,’ Aen. 5. 457 ‘nunc dextra in- 
geminans ictus, nunc ille sinistra.’ 

Yerar, sc. govevery, ‘so desperately 
bent on slaying us.’ 

328. "Eq@vpny. See on Od. 1. 259. 
332. tls 8’ ofS’, ‘nay, who knows?’ 
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Thre hirov arérnrar ddepevos ds mrep Odvoceds ; 
ofrm Kev Kal paddov bpédArActew wévoy Aupuv’ 


Krhpara ydp Kev mdvta Sacaipeba, olxia 8 avre 


335 


rovrov pnrépt Soipey exew 0° 85 res dari,’ 
“Qs ddv 6 8 typbpopoy Oddapov xareBhcero srarpos, 
eipdv, 66: vnrds xpuods nal yadxds Exetro 


éoOns T ev yxnAoiow Grus + ebades EdXauoy" 


év 6 ido. otvoto madaod dumréroo 


340 


éoracayv, dxpntrov Ociov mordy évrds eyovres, 
éfeins mori totxov dpnpéres, ef aor’ ’Odvaceds 
oixade voornoee Kai ddryea Todd poyhoas. 


338. 50: vynrés] 'Aporopdyns SOwynrég ypdpa da bdo w, de 7d évippeydpoion 


(sup. 94)" "Apiorapyxos 3t & dvds, 


‘Hinc liquet iam olim in duas sectas divisos 


fuisse grammaticos, quorum alteri in heroici versus caesura liquidas duplicaverint, 


alteri non.” Porson, ad loc. 


i.e. so far from bringing destruction on 
us, it may fall on himself. 

334. &\Aaev. He would double 
our trouble, because, as it is, we have 
some ado to waste the wealth of 
Odysseus fast enough; but then we 
should have to appropriate it all amon 
us! This is the form of mockery called 
doreiopés. 

337. @ddapov xareficero. This 
store-room was at the back of the 
house; but we must not sup that 
typépodos means ‘ vaulted,’ and that the 
room was underground: rather, as 
Eustath. topdgdou per dvros da 1d owe 
iwepSow wat obra dvemPovdrevtoy, It 
might indeed be said that the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae is an 
instance of a subterranean storehouse, 
as also the treasury of Minyas at 
Orchomenos (Paus. 9. 38); but, apart 
from the question that the ordinary 
store-room in charge of a housekeeper 
bears no analogy to such structures, 
there is strong presumption that these 
‘ Treasuries ’ were places of royal sepul- 
ture. We have then to explain away 
the difficulty suggested by the preposi- 
tion in careBhoero. Some commentators 
understand the meaning of a step down 
from the threshold; cp. ob&dv 8plivoy 
wpoveBhoero Od. 21. 43; but even this 
explanation is needless, for sardé can 
signify merely ‘ advance;’ ‘further’ into 


the room is conceived of as ‘ lower.’ 
Compare xard owelovs téraro Od. 9. 
330; so of fluid introduced into the 
nostrils, ordge xara fay Il. 19. 39. 
See also Od. 24.115 } od pépry Bre xeice 
KarhAu@ov yudrepoy 8H. Sometimes 
raraBalyey is used, not with the simple 
accusative but with the addition of a 
preposition, as xaraBalyew te OdAapoy 
Od. 15.99; Il. 6. 288. 

338. Join vyres .. éxero. 

339. xnAotor, ‘coffers.’ Et 
Séva. The xnAof were for 
alone. Cp. Il. 16. 241 foll. 

340. wlOor=dolia: from these the 
dudipopets (amphorae) were filled. 
Both kinds of vessels were of earthen- 
ware, As to the construction of the 
next two lines—wsor? rotxoy is closely 
connected with foracay, and éfelns with 
dpnpéres. The wi@oc stood along the 
wall, not being like the amphorae sharp 
at the bottom, and they were close to 
one another; so that no room was 
lost: dpnpéres then means, ‘in contact 
with each other,’ as we say ‘touching.’ 
Cp. Il. 13. 800 Tpwes apd pey dAdAor 
dpnpéres, abrdp tw ddAo, Il. 15. 618 
loxov ep mupyndoy dpnpéres, 

341. foravav. This is the common 
syncopated form of the pluperfect as 
Il. 12. 55; Soph. El. 723; Thuc. 4. 56. 

343. wal in the same sense as the 
later «alwep. 


e xXay- 


e tabhe 


80 2. 
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KrAniotai & érecay cavides tuKiwwas dpapviat, 


ducrides ev Sé yuvt) tapin vixras re xai pap 


345 


écy’, ) wavr épidagce véov rodvidpeinory, 


Edpixrer,*Qros bvydérnp Meonvopiéao. 


tiv tore Tndépayxos mpocédn Oddapivde Kadéooas 
‘Mai’, dye Oy por olvoy év dudigopeiow gpuvocor 


HOdv, Otis pera Tov Aapwraros by od gvdAdoceis, 


350 


kelvov dtopévn Tov Kdppopoy, et rodev edOor 


dtoyevns 'Odvaeds Odvarov xai xijpas advgas. 


dddexa & EurrAnooy Kai mdépacw epoov amarras. 
év 6€ por Gddira yxevov éevppadéeaor Sopoicw 


eixoot 8 fotw pérpa purnddrov addirov axrijs. 


350. Sv] Al. dy. 


344. caviSes. The room closed with 
folding-doors (8«alSes); probably the 
door-frame was of large size to admit the 
xnAof and other heavy things. Com- 
pare #oAAnTal Ovpa: Od. 23. 194. 

45. €v 5é We are not to suppose 
that she lived and slept in the room; 
rather ty 82 écy’' [i.e. éoxe = Hy] means 
she was ‘about’ the chamber; in the 
neighbourhood of it, or, as we say, 


always ‘on the spot.’ 
4 is hyperbolical, as 


vuxTas Té Kal 
in Il. 24. 72 4% yap of alet | phrnp aap- 
pépBromey Spas vberas Te kal jpap. The 
meaning of épvAacce is not ‘ watched,’ 
but ‘kept safe.’ For the force of the 
lural in woAvi8pelygor see on sup. 236. 
e title raply is applied to Eurycleia 
nowhere but here; though she super- 
intends the preparations for entertaining 
and lodging guests, her title is rpodés 
or pata, as having been Odysseus’ 
nurse. Elsewhere, the title rapén, 
where it is joined with the name of 
a definite person, is given only to 
Eurynoma, a younger woman. Cp. 
17. 495; 18. 169; 19. 96; 33. 154. 
pohn, in his treatise de extrem. Od. 
parte p. 6. foll., takes occasion by this 
to cast suspicion on the present pas- 
sage; to which Nitzsch answers that 
Eurycleia, the oldest servant in the 
household, and general superintendent 
of all the others, was naturally found 
in connection with the duties of the 
various departments. 


355 


A vy. I. arising probably from the confusion between O and . 


348. OdAapévBe xartéooas. The diffi- 
culties which some interpreters find in 
this, disappear with the rendering of 
dy 52 goxe given above. 

349- Maia. Probably a diminutive 
from root ya, as in parnp. Ma-ia is 
thus analogous to wa:d-[o-v. 

&dvavov. Cp. Od. 23. 305 alba 
hpbacero. 

350. Aapwraros pera rév Sy, ‘nicest, 
next to that which.’ Another instance 
of an adjective with long penult, form- 
ing its comparative and superlative with 
@ instead of 0, is ol(vpdés Il. 17. 446; Od. 
§. 105. 

351. xdppopov, i.e. ‘fate-ridden.’ For 
the assimilation compare sxapporly for 
xarapovin Il. 22. 257. Similar com- 
binations are xardxopos, xardwovos, v- 
opévy according to the Schol. = éy olfice 
gxovca nal Bofd(ovca tAevcecOa roy 
bvorux7. Cp. Od. 10. 248 ydor 8° dxero 
Oupds. 

355. pPrvAndarov, ‘mill-crushed’ (¢é- 
vo). derh is generally rendered, pro- 
leptically, ‘meal,’ i.e. the coarsely- 
broken grain, from dyvyu. But in 
Hesiod, Opp. et D. 466 der is used 
for standing crops, ebyecOa: 88 Art 
x9ovig Anphrepl 6 dyvy | txredéa 
Bpldav Anphrepos lepdy daurhy. It 
may then be better to refer derf to 
the root da, as in de}, with general 
allusion to the spiky ears of wheat. 
er GAdl(rov is genitive after 

s. 
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BL 


ait) 8 oln icy ra 8 dOpda wédvta reTdy Oo 


dorépios yap éydy alpfoopat, crore nev 81) 


pirnp eis trrep@ dvaBA xolrov re pédnrat. 


elut yap és 2adprnv re xal és [Tddov hyuabberra, 


vborov mevodpevos marpds plrov, fv mov dxotow. 


360 


“Qs pdro, koxvoey 6 pirn tpodds Evpixdea, 


cai p ddropupopévn Erea mrepéevta mpoonvea: 


‘ Tire Sé rot, pire réxvov, &vi gdpeot robro vénpua 


érhero; wR 8 ebércts lévar aoAdy én yaiay 


potvos tay dyamnrés; 6 8 BAero rnvA6O warps 


365 


dtoyerijs ‘Odveedds dddoyvarm évi diye. 
of 8é rot avrix iévrt Kaxd ppdocovra érioca, 


as xe dé\m GOins, réde 8 adrol mdvra Sdoorrai. 


GAd pév’ adO&’ emt coict xadjpevos ovdE ti cE xpi) 


wovroy én darptyerov Kaxa mdoyxew ovd addddAnoba. 


37° 


Tiv & ad Tyrépayos memvupévos dvriov nda" 
‘Odpoe, pat’, ered oS ror dvev Oeod Foe ye Bovd7. 


370. dAdAnoOa:) So Herodian (as against dAaAfoOa, the reading of Ptolem. 
.) remarking, of 3¢ wpowapdfuvay de AlodA:wdy tv wapararixg onpacig. Cp. 
dxdynoda: Od. 4. 806; Il. 19. 335, where the same variation of accent is found. 


356. &0pda rervy Ou, ‘let them all be 
put together.’ 

363. dre téxvov. This constructio 
ad sensum occurs again, Od. 15. 125; 
the grammatically correct giAow réxvoy, 
Od. 23. 26. 

364. énAero, ‘How came it into 
thine heart? Compare the same use 


of the aorist, Od. 1. 335. moAAryv emt 
yaiav ‘over the wide world” aq= 


‘how?’ 

365. potvos may signify here ‘all by 
thyself,” as Od. 3. 217; but, strictly 
speaking, Telemachus did not go all 
by himself, and, in connection with 
dyasn7és, it seems natural to render it, 
‘the only one, the darling ;’ especially 
as this dependence of the family of 
Odysseus upon a single heir was evi- 
dently a familiar idea, cp. Od. 16. 117, 
foll. jperépny -yevety polwace Kopovi- 
av, | potvoy Aaéprny ’Apxeloios vldv 
ézuere, | potvoy 8 abr’ ’Odvoja warp 
récev’ abrdp ‘Otvaceds | powwov ty’ by 
peyapoc: rexwv wer. 


VOL, I. 
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367. of 8€ ror, ‘and these men will 
devise against you, directly you start, 
mischief to be presently accomplished.’ 

368. Sdcovrar. Notice the change 
of construction. The force of & «xe 
is not carried through the sentence, 
but an indicative future is introduced 
in the second clause, stating what the 
definite result of the success of the 
suitors will be. Cp. Od. 5. 415 pu) wes 
i Bary .. peAdn 86 por Eocera 

an G\Ad pév’ athy.. caOhpevos. 
‘Come, rest where thou art, settled 
where thine own heritage is.’ The 
last three words of the clause form 


the epexegesis to ad&. Cp. Od. 20. 
220 ad& fy eae | Bovoiy éw’ dddoTpinas 
evan. 


370. wévrov én’. The important verb 
in the sentence being dAdAyjo6a: accounts 
for this use of éwi and the accusative, as 
if the sentence ran waxowadourra GAdAn- 
cba: im wévroy. 

372. dvev Oeod. Cp. Virg. Aen. 2. 
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2. OAYZZEIAZ B. 


GAX Spocov pi pytpt dfry rdde pvOjoacbat, 
aply y Sr dv évdexdrn re dvwdexdrn te yévnrat, 


4 atriy mobécat nai apoppnbévros axoicat, 


375 


as dy pi) KAalovoa xara ypba xaddv lénrp. 

“Qs dp thn, ypnds dt Oeay péyay Spxovy amdpvv, 
avrap émel 6° Suoréy re TeXevrncéy te trav Spxor, 
atrix trerd of olvoy dy dudipopedorw advocer, 


év 5€ of Gdrgura yxeder éevppadéeror Sopoter: 


373- prvOhoacGa| yp. Xa rot € pvOjocecGea: Schol. H. See note on sup. 171. 
74. Sr dy] instead of 3ray, So Herodian on Il. 1. 519, and Etym. Mag. 636 


La Roche, H. T. 327. 


777 ‘non haec sine numine divum | 
eveniunt.’ , en ama 

374. mplv y’ &’ av.. +. FO- 

For the change of construction 

from aorist conjunctive to infinitive 
cp. Il. 17. goa foll. ob yap bye ye | 
“Exropa Tipapldnvy plveos cyhoecba: div 
| aply 7 tw’ AxiAAjjos Kadri rpixe Ahpevau 
alas | oe ee aa ger 
orlyas dydpay | "Apyelay, «’ avdros 
dy? xpwrooi gs 

In the combination évSexdry re Suw- 
Sexdry re, the copulative ve has in our 
idiom a disjunctive -force: it seems to 
ies the two dates on exactly the same 
ooting and to leave the choice wholly 
indifferent between them. Fora similar 
use of ve... 7¢ introducing a similar al- 
ternative cp. Eurip. Heracl. 153 pép, 
(dyrides 7) rovade 7’ els yaiay wapels, 
| huas 7 bdoas tfdyay, ri xepdaveis ; 
The eleventh or twelfth day is the 
natural expression for anything in ex- 
cess of the normal number ten, cp. 
Od. 4. 888, 747; so, Od. 19. 192 red 
Hon Sendryn fy tydexdry wiry hws, Od. 3. 
391 olvov .. rdv évdexdry tnavre |- defer 
vapin, Il. 21. 156 fde 8é pow vow | Hos 
évdexdrn, Il. 1. 425 Sadexdry 8é ro: abris 
Hevcera:. For dexary used with the 
force of a sort of round number, like 
our dozen, cp. Od. 9. 83, and notice 
that ten years is the time given for 
carrying on the siege of Troy. As Ameis 
remarks, the possibility of keeping Pe- 
nelope uninformed of her son's . 
ture for so long a time shows that their 
intercourse together was not regular. 

375- woObous, transitive, ‘she miss 
me,’ 


376. tawrp. The etymological con- 
nections of this word are very uncertain, 


380 


. 29. 


Perhaps the stem lam (i.e. lax) may be 
seen in Lat, jacio, and may be only 
another form of root iw occurring in 
tw-ropas, lwotcOa. are is the adverbial 
adjunct to ldwry, giving it the sense 
of xarafdd\Aew, properly ‘to upset ;’ 
then, generally, ‘to harm.’ Cp. Od. 
19. 163 peneér viv xpda xaddy évalpeo. 
377. Oedv péyav Spxov, ‘a mighty 
oath by the Gods ;’ 5psoy is the cognate 
accusative with daiperv. The context 
here settles the translation, but cay 
Spxoe can, by itself, equally well mean 
that by which the Gods themselves 
swear; as h. Hom. Cer. 260 forw ydp 
Gea Spxos, dpeiuerow Xrvyds Gdwp, cp. 
Od. 10. 299. See also Hesiod, Theog. 
784 "Ipw dweppe Oedw pd-yar Eproy bvetxa: 
-- woAudyupov tiwp, Ameis prefers to 
render &a-spvu in the sense of ‘sware 
unreservedly,’ as dwoeway Il. 9. 431, 
éwoOaupdoa: Od. 6. 49; but it seems 
simpler to take it in the ordinary sense 
which it bore in later Greek, viz. 
‘ sware that she would not,’ as dwdporoy 
Soph. Ant. 388. But cp. Thuc. 5. 51 
Gaopdoa: tvarrioy trav “EAAGrow F say 
dvoddceay torepoy tiv karadleny, a 
usage which Amold (ad loc.) considers 
to have come from the fact that the 
oath of an accused party is generally 
exculpatory, as disclaiming a charge. 
Nitzsch renders dadyrv, ‘took the oath 
in due form,’ explained in the next line 
by the words reAchrnady re tov Spxor, 
So Spooer will refer to the substance of 
the oath and reAevrncer to the form in 
which it was couched. Fési compares 
supra 9 abrdp éweil 1’ fryepOev dSunyepies 
y dirt o, for ian air Na 
ogy that may thus be explained. 
378. tTév Spxov, ‘that oath of hers.’ 








2. OAYZZEIAZ B. 83 


Tnrépayxos 8 és Separ idv psnotiipow dpc. 

"“Ev@ adr GAN évégce Oc yravxamis Abhvn, 
Tyrepdx@ éxvia kata wrédkw yeto wdvtn, 
cal pa éxdotm geri wapiorapévyn pdéro por, 2 


éotreplous 8 él vija Sony dyéper Oar dvoye. 


385 


4 & adre Dpovloio Nofpova paldipov vidy 

nree via Ooyw 6 S€ of mpédpov srédexto. 
Advoerd 7 hédvos axid@vTé te Tacat dyuel 

cal rére vija Oonw ddAad elpyoe, wdvra 8 év adrf, 


Snr érlOe, td Te vijes eooedApos Hopéovat. 


390 


orice & éw éoxarif Apévos, wept 5 égOd0l éraipa 


383. TnAreudyy luevia] So Bekk. with good MSS. for 8° el«via. See note below. 


385. dyépeoOar) Irregular 


accentuation of aor. which has the authority of the Gram- 


marians to support it. They regarded it as a present form, évdelq rod dyeipecOar 
Schol. H., Bekk. writes dyepéoOar. Cp. éypeoOa: Od. 13. 124 


383. Tyrqrdxe dixvia. So Bekk. 
for elvia, thus making the word quadri- 
syllabic, as &dua Il. 17. 5. eo 
commonly found before éc«via is omitted 
with good MSS. by Bekk, and Ameis, 
as the initial f is very constant with 
this word (fef«via). Another reason 
for omitting 3é is that, according to 
Homeric usage, the action which the 
mind has conceived, follows at once 
in the next line, either in asyndeton 
or with only a connecting particle, 
and least of all with an adversative 
particle as 34. Cp. Od. 4. 219, 795; 
5. 382; 6. 113, 251; 16. 409; 23. 
344; Il. 23. 140, 193. For the 
same reason the ordinary reading v. 
394 Bi 3 léa is changed to Bn f 
lévas. 


384. é , sc. of the twenty men 
whom she selected, supra 312. 

386. Ppovlovo Nofyova, notice the 
significance of the names, as they might 
stand in Latin, Cato (from catus) Pru- 
dentii filius. Compare @pévris 'Ovnropi- 


3ns Od. 3. 282. 

388. Sicero..cxvéevro. With sun- 
set darkness begins at once, with little 
or no interval of twilight. This pictu- 
resquely describes the natural P eno- 
mena of the southern part of Europe. 
The night which comes speedily down 
is called in the Odyssey 007) rif. This 
line occurs again, in Od. 3. 487; 11. 


12; 15. 185, 296, 471. The simul- 
taneous effect is brought out by the 
double re. 

389. elpvoe. When a ship was in 
constant use, she was kept at her 
moorings, but when not immediately 
wanted she was hauled up on the beach, 
and steadied with blocks at each side of 
the keel. Compare vfja py oi ye 
péAavay ix’ }reipao Epvocay | Spod tri 
Yapddos, bxd 8 Epuara paxpda réyvoeay 
Tl. 1. 485. A trench was dug to 
facilitate the moving; compare ovupote 
x lgexdBapovy, used of the departing 
Greeks, Il. 2, 153. 

390. $Xa, from root éw as in Eropas, 
ép-éxa. Thus énAa signifies all appli- 
ances in the widest sense, and gains its 
ordinary meaning of ‘arms’ only, in so 
far as they are the ordinary appliances 
of a fighting man. Thus 3#Aq includes 
mast, sails, igging and oars. Cp. Od. 
4- 781-783; 6. 268; 1a. 410. rebyea, 
‘arms,’ were not included, although we 
have them mentioned in connection 
with SrAa, in Od. 4. 784; and they are 
spoken of as being on board, Od. 9. 
156; 10. 1453 15. 218 eycoopsire 7d 
reve’, éraipoi, vnt peAalyp, and Od. 16. 

26, 474 BeBploe 3¢ [rnds] odaeoor nai 
ae dyge-yboorv. 

391. ores, ‘moored,’ doubtless with 
her stern hawser (spupy}ow) made fast 
ashore. 


G2 
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2. OAYZZEIAZ B. 


dOpbo: nyepeOovra’ Bed 8 Srpvvey Exaorov. 
"EvO adr’ GAN évéinoe Oe yravxamis ’ AOfvn, 
BH p teva mpds Sdpar "Odvecios Oeioro- 


€vOa pynoriperow én yAukdv tmvov exeve, 


395 


wrdfe dt alvovras, xeipov 8 ExBadrA€ KtredAa. 
of & ebdew Spyvvro xara wrédw, ob dp eri div 
lar’, émrel ogiow trrvos él Brepdpoow emcrrev. 
attap Tndéuaxov mpocépn yAavxamis A Onn 


éxmpokadecoapéevn peydpov ev vareradvtoyv, 


400 


Mévropt eidopévyn -nuey Séuas 7d2 Kai addHy- 


‘Tndguay’, 4dn pév roe evaviipides éraipor 


elar émiperpot, tiv ov toriéypevor Spyhv 
GAN topev, pt) 870d StarplBopev ddoio. 


394. 87 A’) instead of 87 3’. See note on sup. 383. 


note below. 


392. hyepfBovro (compare #yepéBov- 
ras Il. 3. 231; HyepéOecOau Il. 10. 127) 
is related to dyelpovro as heplOovra: to 
delpowra. The addition of @ to the 
termination seems to give continuance 
to the action of the verb, compare 
Poivew and Pbwhbw, pry and prcyébw, 
véuo and veudOw. The same element 
appears in the -a6 of S:0-a0-civ, elx-ad- 
«y. The steps of formation are these, 
d-yep-€-Ow, in which compound dyep is 
the stem (for dyelpw is equivalent to 
dyep-j-w), € is the connecting vowel, and 
6w the new termination. The lengthen- 
ing of the initial a to 7 appears in such 
words as #vepdoas. 

396. wAdfe, ‘dazed them as they 
drank.’ 


397. eb8av dpvuvro, exsurgebant ut 
cubitum irent per urbem. Compare dpaeo 
Tpey Od. 6. 255, pro wéduwd? ney 7. 
14- 

400, eb vateraévrav. See on, the 
whole question of the right way of 
writing this and analogous phrases, 
Classen, Hom. Sorachigebr. p. 65 foll. 
The decision whether it is correct to 
write ebvaidpevos, ebyvaserda or «0 vaid- 
pevos, eb yaserdow, and similarly ebxri- 
Hevos, ebpuptay, elpuxpelav, xapnxopsoy, 
wacipéAovea, etc., etc., turns upon the 
applicability to each case of Scaliger’s 
regium praeceptum, as Lobeck, Phryn. 


400. € pa:eradvraw} See 


226 calls it, ‘Nemo hellenismi paullo 
peritior concedet ebayyéAAw Graecum 
esse. Nam 10d 8 xai ra orepyrixd pépia 
(and indeed all adverbial particles} non 
componuntur cum verbis, sed cum 
nominibus. Itaque ebdyyedos recte 
dicitur, unde verbum ebayyeAdw, non 
ebayyéAAw quod est absurdissimum.’ 
The best way seems to be in all cases 
to write the words separate. With ef 
yaeraovra there is no uncertainty, as 
we have «0 pada vaserdovra Od, 4. 96; 
with ebppovéow the doubt does not arise, 
as we have the adjective eb¢par from 
which to form eddppovéw. In the case 
of the other combinations they must, if 
written as one word, be justified either 
on the ground of Epic licence, which is 
a dangerous theory to introduce, or, 
with much greater propriety, on the 

ound that many of the participles have 
ost all real connection with their verb 
and exist only with an adjectival 
force. 

403. dafperpor, local predicate =‘ at 
the oar.’ Elsewhere, viz. Od. 4. 559; 
5. 16, 1413 14 224; 17. 145 it is an 
epithet of “ao 

Ti ofv. Notice the emphasis given 
to this by its position in the sen- 
tence. 

éppfv=‘thy despatch.’ Cp. Il. 10, 
123. 


2. OAYIZEIAS B. 85 
“Qs dpa govioas’ hynocaro [Madras ’Abjvn 405 


Kapraripos: 6 8 erera per tyvia Baive Geoio. 
aurap énei fp ént vija KarhdvOov 748i Oddaccap, 
eDpov erect’ ért Owl xépn xoubovras éralpovs. 
Totat Gt Kai peréed lepiy ts Tnreudyxo.o 
‘Acbre, giro, fia pepopeba mdvra yap Hon 410 


dOpS evi peydpw piirnp 8 éuh of te wérvorat 


3 


oud’ dddat Suma, pla 8 otn podov dxovcer.’ 
“Qs dpa ghovicas hyforaro, tol & dp Erovro, 
of & dpa wdvra pépovres evocédpm éni vn 
kdrOecav, ds éxédxevoev ’Odvacijos glros vids. 4is 
ay & dpa Tndéuaxos vyds Bair’, Fpye & ’AOnvn, 
vni & evi mpdpun war dp Eero. dyyt 8 dp adris 
Eero Tydéuayos: tol 8 mpupyior @dvoay, 
dy de nai adrol Bdvres émi wdniot Kabifov. 


410. hia pepdpeal Callistratus wrote d¢p’ ga pepapeba Schol. H. M. Q. 


411. th} Vulg. éyol, an error of iotacism. 


419. éxf] Some MSS. and Etym. 


Mag. give év, which cannot stand with «Anfor. 


409. leph. Some philologists con- 
nected this word with leo@a:, giving it 
the sense of ‘active’ or ‘eager,’ for its 
original signification. Curtius refers it, 
with greater reason, to Skt. root isk; 
ish-ira-s, meaning ‘powerful.’ The transi- 
tion from this sense to the secondary 
one ‘holy,’ will then be analogous to 
paéxap, which originally signifies ‘ great,’ 
from the same root as paxpés. 


3. 

412, G\Au see on Od. 1. 133. 
416. &v.. ive. This phrase 
occurs also in Od. 9. 177; 15. 284. 
Nitzsch joins dvd with vnés, and makes 
it mean (as distinguished from éw? ynés) 


the ascent vaperpange | in stepping on 
board. Rost joins the prepostioa with 
the verb, leaving wnés to stand as a 
genitive-partitive of locality. And since 
elsewhere dvafaiveay is construed with 
an accusative (Il. 1. 497; Od. 3. 481; 
5. 145, etc.), this may be the better 
2 


I 
way. 

ee ‘led the way.’ 

417. =ptpvy appears here with its 
original force of an adjective, though we 


find it already as a substantive in Jl. 16. 
124. That spupydés is connected with 
mpépyov is easy to see, but whether it 
may ultimately be referred to #pé with 
the Aeolic change to v, and thus signify 
a ‘prominent,’ though not necessarily 
‘forward’ part of the ship, Is open to 
more doubt. Perhaps the apparently 
contradictory meanings attaching to 
supremus, Owaros, vedraros, etc., ma 
suggest a way of connecting spupyds 
with spd. 

419. xAyior. The rendering ‘thwarts’ 
or ‘ rowing-benches ’ seems the best for 
this word. We may take the name 
from the analogy of the bar on a door. 
The bar crosses it and holds it firm, as 
the thwarts stiffen and fix the framework 
of the ship. Or we may remember 
that «Anis 1s also the ‘ collar-bone,’ and 
the position which the bone occupies 
with regard to the ribs reminds us at 
once of the relation of the thwart to the 
ship’s ribs. Others prefer to render éwi 
not ‘on,’ but ‘at,’ and to understand by 
«Andes the thole pins to which the oars 
were attached by leathern loops; cp. 
Od. 4. 782. 
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rotow 8 Ixuevoy ovpov tec yAavxemes ’AOnvn, 
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dxpaj Zégupov, xerddovr éwi olvora mévrov. 
Tnrdépaxos 8 érdporow érorpbvas Exédevoev 
Errdwv arrecbar toi 8 orptvovros dKxovoay. 


iardv 8 eiddriov xoldins evrocbe peoddpns 


orjoay delpayres, kara 6 mporévacw edycayr, 


425 


é\xov & loria revxda evorpérroict Boevory. 
érpnoev 8 dvepos pécov iorloy, audi dé xipe 
orelpn troppipeoy peydd taxe vnds lovons 


431. dxpan] A few MSS. read evxpaq. 


420. Ucpevov, always used in connec- 
tion with odpos. It was originally a 
participle, related to iwopa: as GApevos 
to d@Aoua. The meaning then will be 
equivalent to ‘ secundus;’ a ‘ favouring,’ 
that is, an ‘accompanying’ or ‘ follow- 
ing’ wind. Compare the common 
phrase at sea,‘ we took the wind with 
us.’ This suits with one of the interpre- 
tations of the Schol. rdy émrfSeror ele 
70 lévau. The adjective leayés has got 
its meaning in a similar way. Nitzsch 
approves the alternative interpretation 
of the Schol. rdy 3&rypor nai dvardy, dwd 
rijs LepdBoe, but he rejects the quotation 
dyéyow plvos typov dévrow (Od. 5. 478) 
as illustrative of the meaning, which, 
according to him, has rather the notion 
of a smooth-gliding wind. 

421. Gxpafj. Various interpretations 
were given of this word. Eustath. 
renders it dxpwe dévra, with the ap- 

ded explanation, rdw js?) xexpayévoy 
PIE dxppy (épupow. Hesych. gives 
it as rov dxpws xvéovra (al. apeliras 
obre opodpaiis obre AAG TTiKGs, Which is 
like another rendering of the Schol.— 
Tiv xpelay ob xAdov ote 
éaarroy, Perhaps it would be, more 
precisely, ‘a wind that sets exactly in 
the right quarter.” This sense both 
corresponds better with the meaning of 
dxpos, and also adds more point to the 
places in which the epithet occurs, viz. 
Od. 14. 253 éwAdoper Bopén dyédpy 
dapads xahp | prdiess woe re xara pdov, 
and so ib. 299. 

wedéSovra, ‘Piping. Cp. IL. 23. 208 
Zdpupoy wedAadeyov. 

422. érépovew stands in closest con- 
nection with éxéAeuce, as éworpiver is 


generally construed with an accusative, 
though in Od. ro. 531; Il. 15. 258, it is 
used with the dative. 

424. xolAns pecdbuns, ‘the hollow 
mast-box. For the description of 
peeoddyey see Appendix on Homeric ship. 
That this is the proper rendering of 
peoddyun is corroborated by the Homeric 
use of xotAoe, which does not mean 
‘with a hole through it’ (as generally 
interpreted here), the word for which is 
tpnros, cp. &d rpyroie NOano Od. 13. 
77; whereas «oiAos is the regular 
epithet of things which enclose a space, 
and so is used of v#es (passim), xapaBpn, 
b8és, alysards, Asphy, wérpn, cntos, dépv, 
Adxos. 

425. delpavres, ‘raising it; for when 
not in use the mast lay horizontally, rest- 
ing in the lovrodden, with its head over 
the vessel's stern: as soon as it is haul- 
ed up, it is naturally made fast by the 
forestays (wpérovor). 

426. ov lorla, ‘hoisted sail.’ 
The plural is used not because there 
was more than one sail, but because 
the word includes the whole apparatus 
of the sail and its appliances, in their 
relation to the mast, lords. 

Poedorw from Aoevs =‘ ropes of hide.’ 

428. orelpy is not the keel proper 
(the name for which is rpéms), but 
rather the ‘stem, and especially the 
lower part of it where it makes an 
angle with the horizontal keel. So 
Hesych. rpdms +d xarwrarow rizs ved. 
oreipa’ 10 tééxov ripe apdopas fbAov. For 
the collocation dui 52 xtpa oreipp 
see on supra 80. 

wopdipeov is regarded by Curtius as 
a reduplicated adjective from root ¢pv, 
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} 8 eevy card xipa siamrphocovca Kédevbor, 


Snodpevos & dpa Stra Gov dvd via péAavav 


430 


orjcavTo KpnTipas émioredéas oilvaio, 


AeiBov 8 dOavdro: Geois alecyevérgow, 


ex mdvrov Ot pddvera Aids yrAauvxdmids xotpp. 


navvuxln pév ph ye Kal 4@ mweipe KédevOor, 


and connected with ¢pé-ap, and perbaps 
Latin ferv-eo. According to this ety- 
mology the word is equally applicab 
to agitated water, flickering flames, and 
flashing colour. Others connect it 
closely with gbpw, ‘to darken,’ and 
compare its u here with the Vir- 
gilian ‘ inhorruit unda tenebris.’ 

430. Syodpevor .. péAaivav, ‘ having 
made fast all the tackling throughout 
the dark ship.’ That is, having finished 
what is described at length, 424-426. 
The wind being perfectly fair, they were 
able to set the sail at its proper angle, 


and keep it there by fastening the 
braces (iwépa:), and also to fix the 
sheets (wéSes), as no tacking would be 
required. 

431. orheoevre, ‘set’ before them- 
selves. Virgil interprets this rightly in 
his ‘crateras magnos statuunt,’ but it is 
doubtful whether the latter half of the 
line, ‘et vina coronant’ (Aen. 1. 724) truly 
represents tmorepéas olvoio. He writes 
elsewhere (Aen. 3. 525) ‘ magnum 
cratera corona | induit implevitque mero 
divosque vocavit | stans celsa in puppi.’ 
See note on Od. 1. 148. 


OAYSSEIAS FL. 


Ta éy [Tvbdq. 


’Hérwos 8 dvdpouce, Aumadv wepikadrA€a Aiuvny, 


ovpavoy és moAvyadkov, iv’ dbavdrowt paclvot 


kal Ovnrotot Bpotrotow émi Ceidmpov dpovpar 


of dt MMédov, Nydjjos evxripevoy mrodleOpor, 


. g, gaelvor] So Bekk. with one MS, the other MSS. give gacivy. Wolf, pavein, 


but cp. Od. 12. 383, 385; 18. 308. 


1. Aluvyy, ‘the mere,’ used of the sea 
(here, of the ocean stream) near its 
shore. Besides the meanings of ‘a 
lake,’ and of ‘an overflow of water’ 
(Il. a1. 317, where the word is further 
described by 7d 3¢ way wA70’ Bdaros 
éxxupévoro ibid. 300), Aizym has also 
in Homer the meaning of ‘bay’ or 
‘strait;’ Il. 13. 32 dori 3€ 1 owéos 
elpd Babelns BévOeor Aluyns | peconyis 
Tevé8oro wal “IuSpov wa:wado€écons, Il. 
24. 78 peconyis 82 Sapo re Kai “IuBpov 
mwmaradotcans | dvOope peldave wivTy’ 
éxecrovdxyce 8 Aipvy .. ebpe 8 bvi ont 
yAapupe @érw. Eurip. Hec. 446 has 
oldyza Aipvas as a synonym for the sea; 
and similarly Simonides, Frag. 44. 2. 
In Aesch. Prom. Sol. Frag., 178 Dind., 
we read xadxoxépauydy re wap’ pre 
Aluvav mavrorpépov AlOidway, | fy’ 
wavtémras “Hisos dei | xpwr’ dddvaroy 
wdpardy @ Trroy | Oeppais b8aros | pad- 
axov mpoxoais dvyawatve:, which may well 
be compared with the present passage. 
The general meaning of the word, which 
is more or less appropriate to all pas- 

in which it occurs, is that of ‘ water 
which washes a shore.’ Etymologically 
it is connected with AciBw, Acipow. 
The farther margin of the ocean-stream 
is here meant, beyond which the sun sets 
(cp. Od. 24. 11 wdp 8 fcay ’Oxeavoio 
bode wal Aevaedda wérpryy | 432 wap’ 'Hed- 


loco wéAas wal dhpov dbvelpow | hoary), 
and beside which he rises, cp. Od. 23. 
243 "Haw 38 aire | ptoar’ tw’ 'Oxearg 
xpvad@povoy ob3' ga Txwovse | (evyrvod" 
wxtwodas. See also Il. 7. 422 
dxadappelrao Babuppéov 'Nxeavoio | obpa- 
yoy eloavdy. Nitzsch refutes the sup- 
position of Voss, that the Caspian is 
meant, observing that not only is that 
sea never mentioned by Homer, but 
that even the eastern part of the 
Euxine is unknown to him. 

2. woddyadkxov, The older com- 
mentators and Eustath. interpret this 
epithet as signifying ‘solid’ or ‘firm,’ 
comparing with it ydA«eos (Il. 1 I: 425) 
and o:d#peos (Od. 15. 329) otpavds. So 
in Pind. Nem. 6. 3 we have 4d 8€ 
xdrAneos dopares aléy 2808 péver odpavds 
which may remind us of our use of 
‘firmament,’ the Latin equivalent of the 
LXX. orepéwpa. Others render the 
word ‘bright-flashing,’ and refer the 
idea to the decorated palaces of the 
Gods, e.g. Aids yxaAxoParts 3a Il. 
1. 426. The most picturesque notion 
seems to be that which regards the sky 
asa vault of burnished metal. Compare 
Job 37. 18 ‘Hast thou with Him 
spread out the sky which is strong and 
as a molten looking glass?’ 

4. TivAov. The position of the 
Neleian Pylos is an ancient subject of 
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[gov' rot 8 éwi Owi Oardoans lepa péfov, 5 
Tavpous Tappédavas, évocixOou Kvavoyairy. 


controversy. The Schol. on Arist. 
Eqq. 1059 fills up Cleon’s oracle gor: 
TivAos spd YWvAoo, with the hemistich 
TivAos yé pév tors eat GAAn. Compare 
Cellarius, notit. orbis ant. 1. 1188 ‘ tres 
in Peloponneso Pyli, Eliacus, Triphy- 
liacus, et Messeniacus: omnes alumno 
Nestore gloriabantur. Quod vero Nes- 
toris possessiones Homerus (Il. 2. 591 ; 
5 545; 11. 711) ad utramque ripam 
Alphei disposuit, Strabo inde, libro 8. 

. 341, verisimillimum censet Pylum 

estoris fuisse Triphyliacum, qui solus 
fuit circa fluviam Alpheum.’ There is 
little or nothing to be said in favour of 
the Eleian Pylos, so that the claim lies 
between the Triphylian and Messenian. 
Strabo, as quoted above, argues strongly 
on behalf of the former. His first 
argument is based on Il. 5. 545 "AAge:ov 
bs 7’ ebpd péec TivAlow da yalns, but to 
this it may be answered that Pylos is 
loosely used in Homer to describe the 
whole Neleid Kingdom, as Strabo him- 
self acknowledges, “Opnpos 38% ratrny 
Gsacay Tiy xdpay péypi Meconvns xadet 
TlvAov duevdpos. His second argument 
is more elaborate, from an examination 
of Nestor’s description of the raids and 
reprisals between himself and the 
Epeians, Il. 11. 670 foll. He decides 
that the circumstances there recorded 
follow each other too quickly to be 
compatible with the longer distances 
which the Messenian Pylos would 
necessitate. And here he decidedly 
makes a strong point. Again, he con- 
tends that the Neleian Pylos could not 
have been on the coast, as the Messe- 
nian is supposed to have been, because 
after Telemachus had embarked and had 
proceeded to Nestor’s house he was 
obliged to send back a messenger to 
summon his companions from the ship 
(Od. 3. 423); and, in another passage 
(Od. 15. 199 foll.), the ship is again 
Yepresented as being at some distance 
from the town. But we are still left in 
the dark as to the actual distance, and 
as to the position of the harbour with 
respect tothe town. The testimony of the 
rpg) ad aro ar decidedlyin favour 
of the Messenian Pylos; Pausanias does 
not even allude to the existence of the 
Triphylian, while Pindar distinctly calls 
Nestor (Pyth. 6. 35) Meoodmos -yépow, 


and the Scholl. on the present passage, 
as well as Eustath. declare for the 
same. The epithet #yaddeas suits well 
with the Messenian Pylos, situated on 
the promontory of Coryphasium, at the 
north of the bay of Navarino. It may 
be uncertain whether the town of Pylos 
was somewhat further inland than 
Coryphasium, and the port alone was 
on the promontory; a view which 
would solve the difficulties stated by 
Strabo respecting the distance of the 
town from the sea. The coast line has 
no doubt materially changed in histori- 
cal times (see Amold, Thucyd. vol. 2, 
append.), but still it fully merits the 

{omeric epithet #uaGdes, which epithet 
Strabo seems to have thought so strong 
that he attempts to neutralise it by 
interpreting it, contrary to all usage, as 
equivalent to ‘situated on the river 
Amathus’ (see Damm, Lex. Hom. s. v. 
“Apados). The strongest argument how- 
ever in favour of the Messenian Pylos is 
the fact that Telemachus performs the 
journey from Pylos to Sparta in two 
days, without change of horses, passin 
the first night at Pherae; A«wérny 8 
TivAov alm) wrroAleOpov, | of 82 warnpépior 
ceiov (vydy .. Sucerd 7’ HéALO8 .. és Snpas 
3 fkovro (Od. 3. 485 foll.); and the 
next evening [fow xolAnvy Aaxedalpyova 
antweccay (Od. 4. 1). Now the Messe- 
nian Pylos, Pherae (at the head of the 
Sinus Messeniacus), and Sparta lie nearly 
in a line at intervals of about 30 miles. 
The Triphylian Pylos lies quite out of 
the way, and a traveller leaving that 
city for Lacedaemon would come down 
the valley of the Eurotas without ap- 
proaching Pherae. 

6. tavpous wappéAavas. A title or 
epithet of Poseidon in Boeotia was 
ravpeos (Hes. Scut.104), which probably 
refers to this practice. Black victims 
were generally offered to the powers of 
the nether world (Od. 11. 33), or to 
Gaia (Il. 3. 103). In Pindar Ol. 13. 69, 
and Virg. Aen. 5. 237, a white bull 1s 
the sacrifice made to Poseidon. Here 
the colour must have been chosen as 
emblematical of the dark sea, or, as 
Nitzsch suggests, because of the terrible 

wer of the God which seemed to put 

im on the same footing as the ,@dmo« 
Geol, For the relationship between 
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evvéa 8 Edpat evar, mevraxdcion 8’ éw éxdory 


claro, Kal mpo>ovro éxdotohk évvéa ravpous. 


«00 of amddyyy’ erdoavro, 6e@ 8’ ém? pnpl’ Exaop, 
of & 60s xatdyovro, 18’ lorla vnds éions 10 
oreinay delpayres, tiv 8° Sppicav, éx 8’ Bay aivrotl: 


7. wevraxéoro] So Aristarch. and Herodian, Schol. H.M.Q.S. The Hari. MS. 
and two others give wevrhxovra, which Nitzsch prefers as a more likely number. 


The Vulgate is werrnedoro:. See Dind. on Schol. 


Schol. E. xpo@evro, seemingly a gloss. 
H. E. M. Q. 10. «a 
‘Hpwdiavds xardé-yor 
darevpro’ (Il, 1. 112.) Schol. H. M. 


a and Poseidon see Od. 11. 235 
oll. 

xvavoyalty probably describes the 
colour that Tennyson calls ‘ blue-black 
hair’ (Last Tournament). It is used 
as an epithet of ’Aldns h. Hom. Cer. 
348; and of ewoe IL, 20. 224. 

7. €8par =‘ messes,’ ‘parties.’ The 
number nine corresponds with that of 
the Pylian cities. Five hundred at 
each mess gives a total of 4500, which 
tallies with the number of men on board 
of Nestor’s ninety ships at Troy, 
reckoning (from Il. 2. 719) fifty to 
each ship. Schol. H. M. Q. say épvée 
wodeav Hpxev 6 Néoresp, and Schol. E. 
P. S. 30a 70 tvvedwoduy elvau ry TdAor. 

8. potxovro. Eustath. renders spd 
davraw dyov Gore opdtu. Cp. Il. 17. 
355 pe 5e Sobpar’ ~xovro, ‘held before 
them.’ The picture that Telemachus sees 
is that of the nine companies just ready 
to begin sacrificing. The victims stand 
between the sea and the sacrificers, who 
are naturally facing seawards, as if 
meng ae ication to Poseidon. 

9. - When this conjunction in- 
troduces a sentence it always forms 
an asyndeton. The relation of edre 
to Sre is explained by Curtius, G. E. p. 
537, showing that Sre, with the initial 
Jod, becomes jore, ie. tore, which 

into eére by the Tonic contrac 
tion, as éuéo to évev. ‘At the moment 
when they had tasted the inwards and 
were burning the thigh-slices on the altar 
in the god’s honour, the others straight- 
way put in.’ 

owhdyxva, pnpla. For these details 
see inf. 456, etc. 

10. xaréyovro. The use of this word 
suggests that the ancients regarded the 


8. spo¥xorro} So Aristarch. 
g. éwtcavro] yp. tives E8acavro Schol. 


ovto] ‘Aplorapxos «drayoy, elra rol 8 loria: 4 3e 
To’ 170 Spoor wat tat rod ‘yi(oy wal wporidevro 182 xpéa roAAd 


II. oreiAay]} ceicay Zenodot. 


sea not as a level, but as sloping down 
to the shore, as of course it a to 
the eye. Virgil seems to have the 
same thought in his mind in the line 
(Aen. 5. 212) ‘prona petit maria et 
pelago decurrit aperto.’ | ; 
é This epithet is used of rate, 
8als, and gpéves, and of a shield in the 
pee doxis wdyroo’ toy Il. 3. 347. 
he sense of ‘ equal’ seems to satisfy all 
the usages ; ‘the fairly-portioned feast,’ 
‘the fairly-balanced mind,’ which last 
expression when applied to a ship would 
mean, ‘trimmed,’ ‘ balanced,’ as Cole- 
ridge (Anc, Marin.) ‘steady with up- 
right keel. The Schol. prefers to 
render it here by lodwAevpos, which 
comes nearer to dowis wdévroo éicn, 
and which would apply to the regularity 
of the ship's ‘lines’ or curves. The 
original form of the adjective is Frofes, 
Skt. vishku, ‘equally.’ The ic € 


- is thus a representative of the lost 


initial digamma. Some philologists 
prefer to connect éioy in all its usages 
with the stem es, aad assign to it the 


meaning of ‘suitable’ or ‘good.’ The 
form éioyg, on this theory, will be a 
feminine, from a possible masculine éfé, 
analogous to dydeddsoaa, which is re- 
ferred to a form dypiddug. 

11. oretAav dedpavres. The further 
description of a landing is given in IL. 
1. 433 loria yey creirarro, bicay 3 iv 
vy peralyp, | lordy 3’ inrodéuy wiAavay 
mporévaow tpévres | xapraripoe, riv 3’ 
els Spuov spokpeccay tperpos.|tx 3 
ebvds éBadroy, xara 82 apuprjor’ lénoar 
| & 8 wat abrot Baivow tnt prrypire 
Gaddoone. There, however, it will be 
noticed, the sail was lowered and stowed 
away, and the mast let down on to its 
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éx & dpa Tyrépaxos vnds Bair’, Fpxe 8 “AOyvn. - 
Tov wporépn mpoctestre Ged yAavxams 'AOnvn: 

‘ Tndéuay’, od pév oe xpi é7 aidots ove $Basév: 
rotvexd yap kai mévrov éwérdas, Eppa mvOnat 15 
warpos, Sov KvOe yaia xal Sv riva mérpov éwéorey, 

GN dye viv ibds xle Néoropos frroddpoto’ 

efSopev fv tia pirw évi orfOerot néxevbe, 

AlecerOa: dé pv adros, Gros vnpepréa eliry’ 

yreidos 8 ovx épéee’ pdda yap mwenvupéevos tort, 20 


14. #Badéy] On the uncertainty between Bady and #Badv see Ameis, Anhang 
on Od. 2: 462 E8nArov wérepoy ix cuvadorpis kori 1d 7, § Tot Bade rpcvAAdBov" 


of 52 ve 


«po. Bady gaow. Schol. H. M. Q. 


17. lrwo8dpor0| For this Schol. H. 


gives Eppa rdxiora, apparently through ignorance of the use of the conjunctive in 


asyndeton. See note below. 
See Schol. H on inf. 327. 


belonging more properly to 327 inf. 


‘rest.’ Here the sail is farled without 
lowering the éwixproy, as the addition of 
the iciple shows, oreiAay del paryres, 
that is, ‘they furled the sail by brailing 
it up ; a process that consists in hauling 
it tight up, and ‘trussing’ it, as it is 
called, to the yard without lowering ; 
so as to be able to shake it out at a 
moment's notice. Cp. the interpretation 
of the Schol, rére 32 aelovow bre béAoven 
xerdoa 1d dppevoy. This may allude 
to gticay, the reading ascribed to 
Zenodot. 

14. xph. See on Od. 1. 124. 

aiBods, ‘shyness.’ 

15. dwhehos. We may wAdv0o 
as a collateral form of wAéw, Ionic and 

i Tenses both from the -p 

rm, as the 2nd aorist here, and from 
the -w form, are found in Homer, as 
éwcwadoos Il. 3. 47, and imperfect 
wiwow Il. 21. 302. 

we@yu. For the use of the con- 
jemctive after an aorist cp. Od. 6. 173; 
8. 580; 11. 94; 13. 303; 14. 328; 16. 
234; 24. 360; Il. 5.128; 9.98. The 
construction may be explained in two 
ways, either that the governing aorist 
has a t or strong perfect sense, or 
more tik ely, that the purpose described 
by the final conjunction and the verb is 
ne ing worked out. ene anes 

16. ia. Nitzsch rightly takes 
this of ‘bural ? arguing from wérpor 
éixtowey, which must refer to death. 


1g. atrés] The reading of Aristarch. MSS. atréy. 
19, 20.] Bekker needlessly rejects these lines as 


The word xedOw does not of itself deter- 
mine the point ; cp. Od. 6. 303 ; 9. 348. 
But the use of the aorist, describing not 
a state but a definite moment, seems to 
settle the meaning, ‘he was buried.’ 
Thus «ve yaia forms a kind of pro- 
thysteron with wérpov éwiowey, ‘how he 
died, ae where earth received his body.’ 
Here the worst is supposed; the hypo- 
thesis, ‘if he be dead’ being understood: 
as infra 93, and as in Od. 1. 396 dre? 
Odve Sioe 'Odvacets (said by Telema- 
chus). 

17. t vo. This epithet is only 
used three times in the ; here, 
of Nestor; in 181 infra of Diomede; 
and in Od. 11. 300 of Caster. It occurs 
no less than forty-five times in the Iliad, 
generally as an epithet of the Trojans. 

For Wés with genitive see Od. 1. 119. 

18. dBopev. This conjunctive in 
asyndeton doubtless represents the form 
of sentence from which the full use of 
the final sentence was afterwards de- 
veloped. Cp. Il. 6. 340 dar’ dye viv 
émpetvor dpa redxen Siw, Il. 22. 
418 wal p' olor tdoare . . ifedOdvra wéAnoe 
izéod’ teat vias Ayah, | Alcowp’ defpa 
rourov, ib. 450 Seire, dbw po EwecOor, 
Bop’ Srv’ ipya rérvera, Tl. 23. 71 
Oéwre pe Erni Ttaxiora, wires ‘Alba0 


19. avvés, emphatic. You must act 


for yourself now, and not depend upon 
me. 


Q2 
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Thy & ad Tnréuayxos rervupévos dvriov ntéa° 


‘Mévrop, was T dp lw was tT ap mpoomrigopat avrév ; 


ovdé Ti tr pvOotot srerefpnpat muKivoiow 


aidas 8 ad véov dvdpa yepatrepoy efepéerOat, 


Tov & adre mpocvéecre Oe yNavxamis ’ AOhvn: 25 


‘Tnrépax, Gra pev avrds evi gpeci ofjor vojoes, 


Gr\r\a 8t cal daipov troOjcerar’ ob yap dlw 


of oe Gedy déxnti yevérOa Te Tpadepev Te. 
“Qs dpa gwovicas yfoaro Maddas Abnvn 
kaptraripos’ 6 8 trata per tyvia Baive Oeoio. 30 


Efov & és MMvdtov dvdpay dyuply re Kai Epas, 


év0’ dpa Néctwp joro odv vidow, agi 8 éraipor 


Sair’ évruvépevo xpéa + Srrwv Adda 7 Erretpov. 
of 3 ads ody felvous ov, d0pb0: FrAOov Arayres, 


24. véov dy8pa] Rhianus read véqy dv8pi. Schol. H. M. 3 
pla éwrow is the reading of most modern editions. Bekk. with Harl. 
but as the usual Homeric form is apéa it seems safer to read xpéa 7’. 


33. apéa 7” drrrenr | 
S. has xpéar’, 
«péa alone 


would suffer elision, as in inf. 65. A few MSS. give dAAq 8¢é instead of dAAa re. 


23. weme(pnpar piGorn, ‘I have not 
practised myself in wisely - worded 
address.’ The Schol. renders loosely, 
éuwecpos ely, which is rather a transla- 
tion of wepacOa with genitive, as Od. 
8. 23, etc. 

a4. alBcds .. véov dvBpa .. efepteo Oar. 
The noun is drawn into the accusative 
by the force of the infinitive. Cp. Aesch. 
Agam. 1203 sporov péy aldws Fy épot 
Aéyew ré3e with ib. 948 wodAn ydp 
aldas B8aparopOopeiv socly | o0epovra 
mAouroy. 

27. ob..00. See supra 34, Od. 8. 
159; Il. 17. 641 of puy dlopa ob8e 
wewtcOa, So ob82 ydp ob8é Od. 8. 32, 
176, 280. The repetition is justified by 
a distinct pu namely, of determin- 
ing the negation to a particular part of 
the proposition; for the second ot 
belongs closely to Oeav ddnryn, a familiar 
phrase ; cp. Od. 6. 340. Notice the 
litotes, ‘not under the disfavour of 
heaven.’ Other commentators describe 
the second negative as o8 solitarium and 
punctuate, ob ydp die, ob, o¢, etc., com- 
paring Virg. Aen. 9. 205 ‘equidem de 
te nil tale verebar, | nec fas, non.’ But 
the former will explain better the 
majority of passages. Cp. Il. 5. 22 


ob32 ydp ovdé xev abrés iwéxgpvye, with 
the commentary ad loc. of Eustath. 
dort 8t ra Bio dpviceor } piv pla rou 
pnparicod xpdyparos 4 érépa 8e rod 
apoowmov, meaning that the first oddé 
serves to negative the verb with its 
accessories, and the second attaches 
itself closely to abrés. | 

28. tpadé Buttm. regards this 
form as equivalent to rpadéey, 2 aor. 
act. of zpépw, with intransitive signifi- 
cation. It seems better, with Herodian, 
to take it as another form of rpapfva. 

31. dyupw, distinct from dyopy, as 
signifying an informal meeting, any 
gathering of men. On the form of the 
word Eustath. says, aloAl(ovea ob pévow 

i rpompj rov o els © dAAd Kal Th Tévy. 

e relation of coetus to contio is the 
same as that of dyupis to dyoph. 

33. kpéa +’ SGrrov..éweapov. The 
word dAAa must be retracted from the 
second clause, so as to be used with 
both; as if the whole sentence had run 
rav xpedrow dda piv Gwrow ddda 82 
éxeipov. Compare «eipa: 3’ tx’ dirais, 


. Dror’ by wdéyvrov oddy Eur. Hec. 28. 


‘Some meats they were roasting, and 
others they were piercing with the spit ° 
Il. 1. 465 foll. 
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xeprly + jnomdgovro xal édpidacbat dvoryor, 35 
awperos Necropiéns [leolarparos éyyibev éXMav 
dugorépwy ee yeipa xai Spvcey mapa sari 
K@eoww évy paraxoiow, emi wapdbos ddfyor, 
wép te Kactyvytm Opacupydet cai mart o° 
dane & dpa omddyyxvov polpas, ev 9° olvoy exeve 40 
xpvocip Sérrai- Sedtoxdpevos 62 mpooniéa 
larrd8 ’AOnvainv, xotpnv Ads aiytdyo.o' 
‘Edyeo viv, © feive, Moceddéov dvaxre 


Tod yap Kal dairns nytjoare Seipo poddvres. 
aurap émijy omeions re Kal edfeat,  O&us eo), 45 
dds xai rovrm erera Séras pedrrndéos olvou 


oreioat, éwel Kai Tobrov diopar dbavdroow 
eyerOar mdvres St Oeay yaréovo’ dvOpwrot. 


41. xpuoely 3éwat] Al. xpucéy tv. See Schol. K. M. xaupis rot év al 'Apordpxou, 


wai oxeddy dwaca. 


45. %] This is the reading of the Alexandrines, though 


they mistook the meaning of the word. Bekk. (with one MS. and Cod. A. Venet. 
in Iliad) writes 4. The common reading is f. See note below, and La Roche, 


Textkrit. 273. 


36. Peisistratus seems to have been 
the youngest of Nestor’s six surviving 
(infra 412) sons. The seventh, Anti- 
lochus, had fallen by Memnon’s hand 
at Troy, Od. 4. 187; IL 17. 652. We 
may sup that Thrasymedes, from 
his position next to his father, was the 
eldest. Cp. II. 9. 81. 

41. 8éwai, the dative, explanatory of 
the adverbial éy in the preceding line. 
&én-as is probably a ‘ measure’ of wine 
in its original meaning, through its 
connection with such words as 8éa-rTw, 
8az-dyn, dap-s, etc., which have the sense 
of distribution. 

. The form 84-d3icn- 
ova is strengthened by a sort of re- 
duplication from the root &«, seen in 
Selavups. So we find (Il. 9. 196) Searu- 
pevos used of ‘ pledging,’ from the sense 
of holding out the full cup; so also 
SadéyaTto Sewdeco: Il, 4. 4, Secxavdawro 
Sésago: IL 15. 86, and BSexarderr’ 
éedeoos Od. 18. 111. Translate gen- 
erally, ‘ welcoming.’ 

44. ro0 ydp .. vricare, ‘for his 
feast it is that ye have lighted on.’ 

5. e6feas is aor. conjunctive. 
i Ofrs fori. The ancients re- 


garded # as an adverb, and gave it the 
acute accent to distinguish it from {= 
‘where.’ They took it as equivalent to 
ws, and parallel in form to 84, v4, wh, 
and perhaps ¢f. Cp. Herodian on Il. 
2. 73  Oéms ore 1d 4 Sacvvréor ob 
yap tor: abvderpos, GAX’ looduvapody 7G 
&s éwippnya. The passages in which it 
occurs are Il. 2. 73; 9. 335 134, 276; 
19. 1773 23- 581; 24. 652; Od. 3. 45, 
187; 9. 268; Il. 4515; 14. 1303 24. 
286. The Venetus A. writes always 
(except in Il, 2. 73) 4 without accent ; 
Eustath. always ? which must have 
represented the sow. But there can 
be no doubt that 4 is the relative 
pronoun, assimilated in gender to its 
noun, as in the line fyepror el xa rhvd’ 
dpapriay wipes Soph. Fach. 483. A 
different assimilation shows itself in 
Il. rr. 779 geld 7 €3 waplénney & re 
felvas Oéus tori, In Od. 24. 286 4% 
appears in the same phrase, not as the 
relative but as the demonstrative, 4 
[? )] -ydp O€uce Se rie bwdptp. 

48. edy may be taken either 
to mean ‘is a worshipper,’ or ‘ will by 
and by make his ae ab With the 
sentiment ip the line Nitzsch compares 
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GAA vedrepds éoriw, dundsxin 8’ Evol avrg 
rotvexa aol mporépm Sdécm ypiceov dreEcoy,’ 50 
“Qs elrav ev yxetpl rier Séras Hdéos oivou' 


xaipe 8 ’AOnvain wenvupévp avdpi axaig, 


obvexd of mporépy Saxe xptoeov Areoor, 


avrixa 8 eyero moda Moceddovt dvaxri. 


©KA66, MoceiSaoy yaijoye, pndt peyjpns 55 
hiv evxopévoiot TedeuTHoa Tdde Epya, 3 
Nécropt pev mpaéricta xai vido. Kidos Snage, 

avrap @mrer’ dd\Aoo: Cidouv yxapleooay dpaBiy 


ctpractw IwrXioow dyaxvarns éxardpBns. 
dds 8” ert Tydguayoy kal éut mpfgavra véerOa, 6o 
obvexa Seip’ ixduecOa Oof ody vni pedralyy.’ 


“Qs ap’ Ere’ npaGro cal avri) mdvra redevTa: 


50. rotwexa col] txpiw SpSoroveiy riw ool Schol. H. M. Q. Al. robvexd con, 


Zenodot. robvexd roi. 51. xetpl] 


So La Roche for xepal, as being the reading 


of Aristarchus and Aristophanes (see Schol. on ll. 1. 585), Textkrit. p. 378. 


Arat. Phaenom. 4 wdyry 82 Ards wexph- 
peOa wares. 

49- op 7 8° duot atre, ‘he is my 
own equal in years.’ It might seem at 
first sight more natural to interpret the 

hrase by aegquelitas est mihi cum illo; 

ut a comparison of 364 infra; Od. 6. 
22; 22. 209, shows that the regular use 
of dynAcely is for the concrete duyrg. 
Com Shyov éévra =‘ being a man of 
the people (Il. 12. 213), like Horace’s 
Plebs eris, Ep. 1. 1. 59. 

50. CAacov. Commentators give as 
the etymology, either d privative and 
Acios, so that the cup is rough with 
embossed work, or else 4 and Acioe in 
the sense of uniformly smooth. Benfey 
suggests a connection with dAes, ex- 
pressive of a cup as round or bowl-shaped. 

52. Scale, ‘proper. As dle re- 
presents the common custom or usage 
obtaining among men, so &icazos is one 
who observes this de weplode Sivas ide 
opévy drow infra 244;—=who knows 
how men commonly act and think. 
Compare the words of Telemachus, Od. 
18. 228 abrdp ys Ovp@ vow cal olda 
txacra, | éc0Ad re wal my xépea. Here 
again the connection is closely drawn 
between knowledge and propriety by 


the expression wervupévy dvBpi dixaly, 
with which we may compare the com- 
plaint against the suitors, Od. 2. 28a, 
that they are of 7: vohyoves oF82 Sleacor. 
See farther, Od. 13. 209; 3. 133. The 
same thought underlies the phrase 
yevdos 8’ obe tpée, para ydp renvupdvos 
éori, supra 20. 

55. peyfipys. See Buttm. Lexil. s. v. 
peyalpay, where the meaning is shown 
to be ‘to think too great,’ and thence, 
‘to begrudge or refuse.’ Translate, 
‘ refuse not to accomplish this purpose 
for us beseeching thee.’ The construc- 
tions with the verb are (1) peyalpey 7i 
vivs Il, 23. 865, and here (where the 
infinitive stands for the substantival 
accusative); (a) with accusative and 
infinitive, Od. 2. 235; (3) with the 
infinitive alone, Il. 7. 408. 

§8. Join : 

61. ofvexa. The unexpressed ante- 
cedent of this is governed by sphtarra, 
SC. Touro ob fvexa. Cp. Od. a. 158 
dyapreiy ob 6° Even’ | dvOG3" dyu- 
Adopey. 

62. érevra, ‘thereupon ;’ marking the 
progress from one act to another in the 
narration. This effect, produced here by 
a temporal adverb, can also be intro- 
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Saxe 8 Tyreudym Kkardv Céras ayudixdreddoyr, 

ds 8 avrws hparo ’Odvacios piros vids. 

of 8 éwel Grrnoay Kpé dwéprepa Kal éptcavro, 65 
polpas Saccdpevar Saivuvr’ épixvdéa Satra. 


avrap émel mébcwos Kal éednrios €£ Epov Evro, 


trois dpa ptOeov ipxe Tepnvios imméra Néorap. 
“Nov 3) KnddAtéy éore peradAjoa Kal épécbat 
Eelvous, of tivés eiowv, érei tdprnoay édodijs. 70 
@ feivor, tives Coté; wobev wrAEO dypda KidAevOa; 
fi Tt kata wpitw fh} paryidios dd\ddnobe, 
- old re Antorhpes, Srelp Gra, tol + ddAdwvrat 


69. &péoGa:] See on Od. 1. 405. The Etym. age 304. 33 admits that it was 


commonly written ¢peqas, with the accentuation of 


present tense, 7d dwapéppa- 


roy (infinitive) épec@ar, nal dipecrer elvas lpéoOa, AAA’ UtnxodrobOnce 7H Pépeabau Kai 
3épeaOar. This reason is no doubt wrong; but Herodian (on Il. 16. 47) mentions 
both ways of accentuating. v1—74.) ‘Eadem quaerit Polyphemus (Od. 9. 
252-255), velut ex formula dicta, ut de re cotidiana. Inconsiderate haec hoc loco 
Aristarchus, illo Aristophanes deletum ibant, tanquam ea quae abhorrerent a per- 
sonis Telemachi et Cyclopis, cum moribus istius aevi conveniant, nec vel seriore 


tempore sr latrociniisque et terra et mari abstinuerint Gracci.’ Bothe, ad loc. 


73.9.. See Textkrit. 265. 


duced by a local one, as Od. 7.1 ds 
6 pity dy6’ Aparo. Cp. Il. 16. 784; 14. 
409. Classen (H. g' 31 foll.) would 
read here, de dp’ twel 7 Aparo Kal abri) 
wayre TedXeUTa, comparing ¢ixep ydp re 
xAov wal adrijpap prio Ad | dAAd ze 
wai perédmodey Exe: xdvoy Il. 1. 81; cp. 
Il. 4. 160, 261. He remarks that the 
use of the re and sai forms a connection 
between protasis and apodosis -——‘ as 
she avd. so she fulfilled it.’ 

kal. . reAevra, ‘she was herself 
bringing the prayer to accomplishment.’ 
As 8 seeming mortal, she was making 
a prayer to a higher power; as an 
actual she was answering it 
herself. For the phrase cp. Il. 18. 328 
GX’ ob Bede dydpeoa: a yi sayra 


TeAeuTG. 
. See Buttm. Lexil. 


63. v 
5. Vv. 

64. Se 8° abrus, equivalent to the 
collocation in later Greek, dvatres 34. 

65. xpf Gréprepa. The flesh upon 
the carcase, as opposed to é¢ysara, 
dvrepa, omrAayyxva. 

, ‘drew them for them- 

selves’ off the spits. 

68. Tepfivos, The name of the 


town, from which this epithet is de- 
rived, is variously given as Tepnvia, 
Tépnvoy or -vos Hes, Frag. 22, Eustath. ; 
Yephvn Schol. on Il. a. 336; or, lastly, 
Tépyva (7d) Strab. 7. 299, etc. This 
town on the Messenian gulf, not named 
in the Homeric text except in the 
epithet, is identified by Pausanias (3. 
26. 8) with the Homeric ’Evéry Il. g. 
150, and is supposed to be on the same 
site as the ern Zarnéta or Pasova. 
Nestor was said to have been brought up 
there, or to have taken refuge there, when 
Heracles ravaged Ro ars Apollonius 
and Suidas do not take it as a proper 
name, but interpret it by @ripoe, which 
implies a connection with yépas, or yépasv. 

. wdAMov, ‘proper. The compara- 
tive implies ‘ more p * than it would 
have been to question them before they 
had refreshed themselves. 

a. kara wpfigw, ‘on some business.’ 
Cp. inf. 106 ward Anl’a, and Od. 11. 
479 «ard xpéos. For xpifie in this 
sense, with a particular reference to 
trading, cp. mpneriipes Od. 8. 262. 

73. old re Antorfipes refers to paye- 
Blas GAGA (‘idly rove"), on which 
ward xpitiv depends also, but by a sort 
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yuyxds mapbépevor, xaxdv adAdodaroiot pépovres a 


Tov & ad Tyrépayxos memvupévos avriov nbéa~ ey A 


Oapojaas’ att) yap évi dpeot Odpaos ‘Adnyn 


a.) ? 3 ? 4 
Onyx’, tva piv mepl marpds arrotyopmévoto Epotro 


[90’ va py 


Kréos écOddy ev avOparoacw Exnowy 


“Q Néorop NndrAniddn, péya xddos ’Ayatar, 


eipeae drrrddev eipév’ éyd O€ Ké TOL KaTaré£o, 80 


huets €€ "lOdxns trrovniou eiAndovOper 


apitis 8° 40° idtn, ob Shpos, Av ayopeto. 


marpos éuol KAéos evpd perépxopat, fv tov axobce, 


diov ’Odvacijos tadacippovos, by moré gact 


adv col papydpevoy Today méidw éLarand£at. 86 


Gdovs pty yap mdvras, S00. Tpwciy modépigor, 


mev0bueb’, ye Exacros. dmadAeTo Avyp@ 6r€Opa, 


78.) Unanimously rejected since Wolf as being interpolated from Od. 1. 95. 
It is wanting in the best MSS. and introduces an un-Homeric repetition of ta. 


The Scholl. do not notice it. 
éfo» rov &jyou Schol. H. M. 


82. ob 3hyuos] "Aporoparys, exdfyuos, dvi Tov 
87. #x«) Schol. H. M. and Schol. A. on IL. 1. 


607 say "Aplorapxos 10 hxs xupis rob TF ypdpe, wat Acovtows, But Etym. Mag. 
maintains the subscribed iota, which was at any rate an old reading. Almost 
all MSS. have gx with Venetus A. and Eustath. . 


of zeugma, as ‘roving’ cannot properly 
be applied to a voyage ‘on business.’ 
Cp. Thuc, 1. § of wadasol Tay ronToy 
ea aboreas Trav KaTawhedvToy TayTaxoU 
dpolws tpwrivres el Aporai eloi. This 
he adduces as evidence that piracy was 
a recognized employment in primitive 
Greece. See Grote’s Greece, vol. ii. 
p- 152, foll. ed. 2, and cp. Caesar, Bell. 
Gall. 6. 23, speaking of the Germans, 
‘latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, 
quae extra fines cuiusque civitatis fiunt.’ 
76 oas, ‘having plucked up 
courage; notice the tense. 
79. Aya5y, patronymicformed from 
SoKice genitive of NyAebs. The form 
e(8ys occurs in Il. 23. 653. Simi- 
larly we find both MnAci8ns and TnAnd- 


8. 
ee "Axasav means, ‘of whom the 
Achaeans are proud;’ used of Nestor 
infra 202; Il. 10.87, 555; 11. 511; 14. 
42; of Odysseus, Od. 12. 184; Il. 9. 
673; 10. 544. 

81. drovnlov. Cp. Od. 1. 186, and 
see Appendix on Ithaca. With the 


form of the word the Schol. compares 
@7Bn tworAaxin Il. 6.397. The epithet 
here applies to the town and not to 
the whole island. 

82. (Sly. Curtius gives the different 
steps in the formation of this adjective 
from the pronominal stem é, fe (for 
ofe) as follows; ofe-jos, of edjos, of e- 
ios, Fedor and lastly ios. 

83. warpés, ‘I am in quest of news, 
if I can anywhere hear it, of my father.’ 
With xAéos warpés compare ody «Aéos 
Od. 13. 415. With evpu, ‘ far-spread,’ 
cp. Od. 1. 344; 3. 204; 19. 3335 23-137. 

87. mwev0 peba,, in our idiom=‘ we 
have heard, is put in Greek in the 
present tense, as if the action were still 
continued. But compare web@ero Od. 
16.411. Similarly the present dove is 
used, infra 193; Od. 2. 118; 4. 94, 
688 ; 15. 403. 

Fixe, ‘ where;’ as dwwd0s 89. 

6A€0pq, as in Od. 4. 489; 15. 268[?], 
elsewhere with cognate accusative dA«- 
Opoy (Od. 1. 166; 9. 303), which La 
Roche would read here. 
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kelvou & ad Kai Sr€Opov amevdéa OnKxe Kpoviwy. 


ov ydp tis Svarat adda elrépev émmd6’ Srwdev, 


lO’ 6 y¥ ér jrelpov Sdun dvdpdor Svopevéccow, go 


etre kal év weddye: pera xbpacw Apudgurpirns. 


tobvexa viv ta ad yotval’ ixdvopat, al x é6éAnoba 


keivou Avypdy SAcOpoy éviowreiy, ef trou Sraras 
épOarpotot reoiow,  AdAov piOov dxoucas 


mwrafopévou' mept ydp pu difupdy réxe pitnp. 95 
pndé ri pw aiddpevos pertlooeo pnd édr€alpor, 


GAN ed poe Kardrefov Sas fvrncas éromnis. 
Nooouat, ef moré rol rt marip éuds, EcOArAds Odvaceds, 
) Gros hé Te Epyoy troords éferéXerce 


Snip Ev Tpdeav, 601 mdéoxere mipar Axatol: 


10a 


Toy vov por pvpjoat, Kal por vnueprés évlomes. 


95. wept] See Herodian on Il. 4. 46 7d wept guadoce roy révoy Ere onpalyea 7d 


wéepoods, dpolos rH ‘bs wept pty vdov gor: Bporay.’ See inf. 112. 


Most MSS. énowe. See note below. 

gi. perd xipaow, ‘in the midst of 
the waves;’ cp. Il. 15. 118 ped” afpars 
wad xovinos .. eetrOas. 

"Apoerplrys. Hermann fancifully 
translates this title by a Latin equi- 
valent Amfractua, as a graphic de- 
scription of coastline; by others it is 
connected with rplw, rpif{w, as referring 
to the sea that moans round the shores; 
we may certainly compare the words 
Tplrow and Tproyévaa with ‘Apdr- 
tpirn, see inf. 378. So far as Amphi- 
trite is personified in Homer, she is the 
representative of the sea itself rather 
than a goddess, as she appears in later 
legend. Cp. Od. 5. 422; 12. 60, 97, 
and Dissen on Pind. Ol. 6. 105, ‘om- 
nino Amphitrite magna dea, vulgo ip- 
sius maris personam gerens, unde «para 
°A. dicuntur (Od. 3.91) non Moceddavos, 
eademque dicitur «frea maris alere, 
quod non tribuitur Hocedéor.’ 

95. wepl, ‘ exceedingly, joined closely 
with dfupév, 

g6. pe is governed by both the 


participles. 

dadtooes, ‘soften thy words.’ 

97. Srrws .. dawns, ‘how thou didst 
get sight of him.’ For dyray see sup. 
44- 

98. & wor rol mr. With this for- 

VOL. I. 


101. évlowes]} 


mula of adjuration compare the Vir- 
gilian ‘si qua tuis unquam,’ etc. Aen. 9. 
404. 

99. dwoords, Schol. iérocxdpevos, 
‘having given his promise.’ For éroe 
joined with épyor see on Od. 2. 272. 

4 tog Hé mu Epyov. Cp. Od. 4. 163 
Eppa of H re exos bwoOhoea: HE Te Epyov. 
See note on Od. 2. 272, where one 
explanation suggested for the kindred 
expression épyoy re éwos re, was to take 
it as a true hendiadys, signifying the 
‘word-foreshadowed act.’ We may re- 
gard this parallel disjunctive expression 
as identical in meaning with it. For asit 
would not be Greek to write épyor re 
éwos ré mt, the hendiadys is more 
strikingly brought out by the use of 
#, #4, than if the phrase had run épyor 
wai éwos 71, where the use of the con- 
junction would have implied that the 
things were separate in themselves and 
only joined in the suggestion. 

Jol. r@v..pviioa. The phrase ef 
wore, etc, suggests a number of kindly 
acts, which are summed up, as it were, 
by the plural ray. So Od. 4. 765; 
Il. 15. 375; 22. 84. Cp. Il. 1. 407. 

éviowes. The Schol. on the Poa 
says lviowes [ws] éxioxes elxé. This 
form of the imperative is shortened 
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Tov & npelBer trecra Sepjvios tentra Néorap: 
‘S pir, erel wp Euvnoas biQdos, Ay ev exelvo 
Onup avétrAnpev pévos Acyerot vies 'Ayatav, 


hpev doa fdv vnvolv én’ hepoedéa mévrov 


105 


mrafopevor kara Anid’, Srp ap~ecev ‘AyirAdeds, 

0 ca xal wept dory péya MMpidpoo dvaxros 
papvdped’> vba 8 eretra xaréxrabey Saco apiorot, 
fvOa piv Alas Keira: apis, &Oa 8 ’Ayiddods, 


€vOa Se [drpoxdros, Oebgiv piotap a&rédavros, 


I1o 


fv0a 8 éuds pidos vids, dua xparepds xal dudpor, 
"Avriroxos, wept pey Oelew rayds nde paynris’ 
Gra re WON eri roils mdéOopev naxd: rhs ev éxeiva 
wdvra ye pvOnjocairo Karabynray dvOpérroy ; 


ovd ef wevrderés ye kal éfderes rwapapipverv 


115 


eLepéors boa KetOt méOov. xaxd Siow’ Ayatol: 
amply Kev dvinbeis chy watpida yaiay ixoco, 
elyvderes ydp ow kaxd pPdrropev apdiérovres 


from tviowe6i, and must be distin- 
ished from the indicative énowes 
24. 388. éviowes is found always 
at the end of a verse, e.g. Il. 11. 186; 
14- 470; Od. 3. 101, 3473 4. 314, 331; 
BI. 492; 12. 112; 14. 185; 22. 166; 
93. 35. doe as an imperative occurs 
once in the middle of a verse, viz. Od. 4. 
642. 

103. del. The Schol. remarks od« 
dwodl8wor 7d éwel. xal Ext rot MeveAdou 
*& pin’ tre réca ives’ (Od. 4. 204). 
“Opnpixdv 82 7d E608. Eustath. suggests 
that the apodosis may be found either 
at rls wey Ewerra (113), or even at odd 
el wevrderes (115). But the form of 
the sentence is forgotten by the speaker 
in the crowd of details that come 
thronging into his mind. For similar 
incomplete constructions cp, Od. 1. 231; 
4. 204; 6. 187; 8. 236; etc. The 
virtual apodosis is the answer (120) 
to Telemachus’ question. 

106. xard Aylda, see on sup. 72. 

ApEaev, ‘wherever he might lead 
the way.’ Optative of indefinite fre- 
quency. 

108. papvdyeOa should, in strict 
grammatical propriety, be paprydyevoi, 


parallel to wrAa(dpevos, as one of the two 
subdivisions of dvérAnyey. The second 
clause takes the stronger emphasis, 
as marked by «af in «ai wept dorv. 

109. Alas, when standing alone with- 
out a patronymic, always represents the 
Telamonian Ajax. 

112. Oelav. So rayts fowe Obey Od. 
17. 308. With the expression compare 
wédas dds 'AxiAAcvs. 

113. éwt rots, ‘besides these.” So 
Il. 9. $39. 

116. epéous. Schol. épwrhoeias. 

117. wplv nev..Ucovo. Instead of 
saying what would have satisfied the 
meaning—‘ere that, thou wouldest for 
very impatience set off home ’—he sub- 
stitutes the more vivid ‘ thou wouldest 
reach home;’ implying that his im- 
patience to get away would be so 
strong, that it would not subside till 
it landed him in Ithaca. As we might 
say, ‘You would be off at once, and 
never stop till you got home.’ Cp. Il. 
2. 2Q1. 

138, kaxd #dropev, ‘devised mis- 
chief.’ Eustath. rd pey «and pdrrew 
Srarerupévas AcxGer ove tsi Ydyy éréén. 
7d pévro oivOeroy 4 xaxoppapla, tni- 
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mravroloct dédow, pbyis 8 éréXeoce Kpoviov. 


€vO of rls tore pairw dpomOhpevat dvrnv 


120 


HOerX, éwel pddra wodrddv évixa Sios ’Odvaceds 
tavroioat SéAotet, warip reds, el éredy ye 
kelvov Exyovés éoot oéBas pm’ eyet eloopbwvra, 
fi Tor yap puiOol ye éoixbres, obdE Ke palns 


123. éwyovos] éyyovos Eustath. 


yoyor. Cp. Od. 16. 421 vi 88 od 
TnrAcpaxy Odvardy re ‘oe re | pérras 
..008 doin xaxd pdnreayv ddAAfAnct. 
Compare the phrases épaivew 36X0y, and 
similar Latin uses with texere, consuere, 
nectere. 

Gudeéwovres. It is possible to take 
this as governing an unexpressed object, 


‘plying them with every form of 


stratagem. So we find it in tmesis, 
Il. 11. 482 & fa 7dr’ dud’ 'Odvoqa 
Tpwes Ewov. But comparing the isolated 
clause Il. 5. 667 rotoyv ydp éxov wdvov 
Gudiéwovres (see also Il. 2. 525; 19. 
392), it seems better to join ddA0cr 
closely with «asd Jdwropey, and to take 
éyquéworvres as a picturesque participial 
addition to the sentence, ‘ busying our- 
selves about them,’ Cp. ordpecay Adxos 
éyxovéovoa: Od. 7. 340. So pépovoa 
Od. 1. 136, 139; 4. rca pba 14. 
207. Classen (H. S. 86) compares 
such usages with the frequently occurring 
participles mdyv, lav, fiBds, wapacrds, 
pore, t\Oav, AaBdv, both in Epic and 
Dramatic writers. Ameis quotes from 
Lobeck, Aj. 57 ‘ participia ’ 
law saepe ppacews tvexa 
addi atque ita ut tum inter se permutari 
tum omitti possint.’ 

120. o6 11s .. §0eA«, ‘no one chose to 
match himself with Odysseus;’ #0eA¢€ 
here is not equivalent to éSobAero, but 
implies a determination or decision (see 
Il. 21.177). Curtius agrees with Pott 
in referring O0éAw to the Skt. dhare 
sustinere. 

122. éredv. Skt. sat-jas, ‘true.’ The 
root is the same as that of the substan- 
tive verb. See on Od. 1. 174. 

123. o@éBas, ‘amazement’ is_ the 
feeling expressed in this phrase, which 
recurs Od. 4. 75; 6. 161; in the latter 
passage it is replaced in 166 by ére@)wea 
Ovpp. The ‘amazement’ is at the 
resemblance which Nestor proceeds to 
trace in the following lines. 


124. doucdres .. douxéra. Is the Sense, 
‘thy manner of speech is like what it 
should be ;’ or, ‘ manner of speech 
is like to his’? There is yet a prior 
question ; must both the words be taken 
in one of these senses, or may we under- 
stand éo.xdéres in one sense, and éoxdéra 
in another? On this prior question we 
must agree with Nitzsch, that except 
where well-defined custom has impressed 
different meanings on a word sonaabesa| 
as it occurs in this or that grammatic 
form, or in this or that phrase, we are 
not warranted in giving it different 
senses in the same context. 

The claims of the two renderings are 
not far from being evenly balanced. In 
the only other passage where the 

rticiple tour, stands without a dative 

ollowing, it means ‘ like what it should 
be,” Od. 4. 239 wai pbhOas réipwecde- 
éoucéra ydp xaraddiw. On the other 
hand our passage, occurring as a hurried 
and parenthetical explanation of oé¢fas 
pe éxe: eloopéawra, may very well be one 
in which the dative would be under- 
stood, when a familiar sentiment, such 
as ‘you are marvellously like him,’ was 
being enunciated. A presumption on 
this side is also afforded by d8e, for 
while it is possible to imagine one thing 
resembling another in greater or less 
degree, it would not be worth while to 
describe it as ‘like what it ought to be,’ 
otherwise than absolutely. Nitzsch 
contends for the meaning ‘like what it 
ought to be’ because of the generalising 
expression vedwrepoy dy8pa, and the 
analogy of Od. 4. 204 foll. and 239. 
But, prim& facie, we are led to the 
other view by two passages ; Od. 4. 140 
yevooua % erupov tipéw; xérera dé 
pe Oupds. | ob yap wh rivd Gnu toxdra 
de 18écGas, | obr’ dvép’ obre yuvaixa— 
céfas p tye cloopdmoay—| ds 59° 
"Oduvcofos peyaAhropos vit foe, and 19. 
380 GAA’ ob ah rivd Gy toda de 
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&vO ro elws poy éyd-xal dios ’Odvaceds 

otre ror elv dyopy Siy’ éBdfopev ofr’ évd Bovadj, 
GN Eva Ovpdv Exovre vbm Kal énippovt Bovdrj 
ppafiue® ’Apyeioow Sas dy’ Apiotra yévorro. 


avrap éret [Mpiduoio wbdw dterépoapev aimy, 


130 


Bijpev & év vieoot, Oeds 8° exédaccev ’Ayaiods, 
kal rére 6) Zeds Avypdv evl dpeo? pHdeto vécrrov 
"Apyelos, eet of tt vorpoves odd Sixaiot 


navres Exav’ TE chewy mores Kakdy olrov éméorroy 


Hjvios é£ ddonS yAavxdmidos d8pipordrpns, 


135 


131.] Rejected by Bekk., mouse against authority of MSS. According to 
Nitzsch, it is interpolated from Od. 13. 317. It does not harmonise well with 
v. 132, and it seems to anticipate the actual departure which does not take place 


till v. 157. Cp. Od. 13. 317. 135 
éuBpepowarpyn on analogy of duBporos, which La Roche follows. 


Gk, Etym. p. 466 foll. 


13é00a:, | de od Sépuas hy re wédas 
7’ Odvohi ~oweas. In both these passages 
there is no doubt about the meaning of 
@8e touxdra, and the former passage has 
other close resemblances to ours; so 
that if the Poet means something differ- 
‘ent, he has misleadingly made use of 
phrases in which he elsewhere clothes a 
more familiar sentiment. Nor, further, 
are Nitzsch’s arguments for his rendering 
conclusive. For, (1) as to the passages 
he alleges—in Od. 4. 239 the absence 
of &8¢ makes the whole difference; and 
Od. 4. 204-206 réca elwes S80’ dy 
wenvupévos dvip | ero: wat plfee, wat 
8s «xpoyeréorepoe ein | tolov yap «ai 
warpos, 8 xai wervuptva Ba(es—looks 
equally both ways. But, (2) if we set 
out the meaning of the two clauses and 
fill in the second, we have no difficulty 
in vedrepov dydpa, thus—‘ Thy manner 
of speech is like his ;’—this is the first 
approximation between the two men. 
But, when the difference of age is 
considered, there arises an approxima- 
tion beyond this, which can only be 
accounted for by the _ relationship 
assumed to exist, i.e. (filling in the 
second clause) ‘You would not ex- 
pect a young man to speak so. like his 
elder, unless the two were father and 


son. 
126. ews, ‘all that while. This 


. dBpipowdrpyns| Bekk. gives generally 


But see Curt. 


demonstratival use of the adverb is 
commonly oa ae by réwe, while 
tus is generally appropriated to the 
relatival. But compare for a similar use 
Sre pdy, &s péy, etc. and Od. 2. 148. 

127. dyopy .. Bovdg. See on Od. 2.7. 
With &ly’ tPétopev itzsch compares 
Hdt. 6. 109 roiot orparryoio: é-yivovro 
Sixa al ywopa. 

128. éxlppow, the exact opposite of 
&ppow. Cp. Od. 23. 12 ToHoa 
kal inippovd wep pan’ tdvra. 

129. @pafdpeGa, (imperf., as sdwropey, 
sup.), ‘devised how the very best success 
might attend the Argives. Cp. Od. 9. 
420. With the neuter plaril decree: 
used as an abstract substantive, Ameis 
compares laa Od. 2. 203, yarerd 3. 
151, xaplevra 8. 167, puerd ibid. 399, 
&cOAG 10. 523, miord 11. 456, dex 
16. 199, dAnOéa 17. 15, dyvexrd 20. 


233. 
132. wal tére. Here begins the 


apodosis. 

134. otrov, connected, like ofzy,.with 
root I, as in I-éva, 

135. phveos. The wrath of Athena 
was immediately directed against the 
Locrian Ajax for his outrage upon 
Cassandra, and erally against the 
Greek chieftains for leaving the insult 
unpunished. See Od. 1. 327; Virg. 
Aen, 1. 39, foll. 
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iT ep Arpeidnor per’ dudorépoow %Onxe. 


T® ¢ Kaderoapéva dyopiy és mévras ’Ayxatoos, 


pay, arap ov Kara Kébopov, és néAtoy Katadvvra, 


of & HAOov oly BeBapnéres vies’ Ayaiay, 


pov pvbeicOnv, rod civexa rAadvy dyeipay. 


140 


Ev F ro Mevédaos dvdye mdvras ’Ayxaiods 


véorou piyswhoxerOa éx edpéa vara Oadrdoons, 


ovd “Ayapéuvort mdumav éjvéave’ Botdero ydp pa 


Nady épuxaxéew, pé~ar 0 lepds éxarduBas, 


ds tov AOnvains Sevdv ydrov é~axécairo, 
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vymios, ovdé 7rd 70n, 8 ob melrecOar Euedrev 


ov ydp T ala Ocdv rpémerat vbos aity ébvrav. 


ds Td pey yadreroiow dpeBopéva éeréeoow 


grracay’ of 3 dvépovoay éuxvipides ’Ayasol 


4X Georecin, Sixa S€ odiocw Fvdave Bovr4y. 


136. per’ ’Arpel&yo1, ‘between the 
sons of tvorhy & 

137. ay s. With this compare 
waxny és Il. 15. 59, abptov és Od. 7. O18, 

138. paw, drdp ov. The unseemliness 
consisted in summoning the assembly 
‘for sunset,’ when under the circum- 
stances men would be unfit for delibera- 
tion. The reaction from the toils of 
the war amid the temptations of a 
sacked city, implied in of 8 4A@ov olvy 
BeBapnéres, is touched on by Aeschylus 
(Agam. 330) rods 8 atre vuxrindayxros 
dx pdxne xévos | vijorie xpde dploroow 
dy éxe: wédus rdoce. The line of 3’.. 
"Axaiay is parenthetical to the construc- 
tion (which having set out with a parti- 
ciple has yet to be finished), but not to 
the sense; for the sense requires it, and 
requires it in this place. 

139. BeBapynéres from Bapéw, is used 
intransitively. In Plato (Symp. 203 B) 
we find BeBapnpévos. 

142. Jom véorov én’ ebpéa vra and 
compare véerov yalns Banwow Od. 5. 
344, vécroo praca viyas int yAagu 
Il. 10. 509: 

143. 08 maptav éfvSave, ‘did not at 
all please,’ ‘utterly failed to please.’ 
wépmav, which is merely the recuplice: 
tion of the neuter ray, with the neces- 
sary assimilatioa, is used twenty-seven 
times in Homer with a direct negative. 


150 


ps hd the use, in Plato especially, of 
ob : 


146. 8 of weloeoOar Speddev, ‘that 
she had no thought of complying.’ Cp. 
& rw’ od weicecOar df Il. 1. 289. 

150. Ocoweoly. This epithet is more 
often applied to 4x4 than to any other 
word in Homer; analogous to this is its 
usage with lay, Boh, dAaArrés, Suados, 
with which it perhaps retains some 
colour of its etymology, viz. Oeds and 
root oew (see Curt. G. E. 230, 411), 
as if describing that which was uttered 
or might be uttered by a God. In II. 
2. 367 this primary meaning is fully 
kept in the use of @eoweoly absolutely, 
=‘ by the will of heaven.’ In the word 
Géo-~paros, the signification ‘ uttered or 
ordained by heaven’ is never lost ; in its 
strengthened form d6éogparos, properly 
‘ineffable, 2e ab ipsis quidem Dis nar- 
randum, it has passed generally into 
an epithet, signifying ‘marvellous,’ 
‘strong,’ or ‘vast,’ e. g. dOéoparos olvos, 
yaia, 6uBpos, etc. Similarly @ceordoros 
is used merely to express excellence, 
greatness, or completeness, as with 
AaiAay, dduh, axAus, védpos, wAovros, 
xapis, darros, yards, dod}, pdBos, pu(a. 
As an epithet of dyrpov, Byrds, and 
possibly of Zeipnves (see Od. 12. 158), 
it seems to tend in the direction of its 
natural meaning ‘ sacred.” 
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vixTa pev décapey yarera gppeciv dppaivoyres 
aAAnAos* emi yap Levs Hptve wpa Kakoio’ 
nobev & of pév véas Erxomey els GAa diav 
Kripard tT évriBéperba Babufdvovs te yuvaikas. 


juloces 8 dpa Aaol épyntvovro pévovtes 


155 


av0. map 'Arpeldn Ayapéuvort, moiévt Aawv’ 
tuloces 8 dvaBdvres édatvoper’ ai S& pad oxa 
érAeov, éoropecey St Oeds peyaxyrea mévroy, 
és Tévedov 3 édObvres epégapev lpa Oeoiow, 


oixade léuevor’ Zeds 8 of rw pHdero véoror, 


160 


oxérAtos, ds 6 epi apce Kxaxiy emt Sebrepoy adris. 


151. décapev] ty rais xaprecrépus yéypawma eldcapey, Srep ioriv &xpaxrov 


agfxazev Schol. E,H.M.Q.R. But com 
70 & GAAaxod 82, vbera piv déoaper Schol. H. Q. 


dyquediooas Schol. H. 


151. déocapev. This aorist form 
(generally with 4, but inf. 490 and in 

. 15. 40, 188 with a) may be referred 
to dnu. From same root 4f, we get, 
by reduplication, laiw (laf), the aorist 
from which (without retaining redupli- 
cation) may be deca. The meaning of 
the word is ‘ rested,’ whether the notion 
of sl be included or not. Scholl. 
E. H. M. Q. 7d décaper obe dxorpnOn per, 
GAA’ éxvevoapey [al. dvexveboaper]. 
Abyer 8¢ wat dvduvevow riy pucpdy Tov 
waxwv sapapvdiay (Il. 11. 801). 

152. ipa Kxaxoto. So mappa Suns 
5 14. 338, wpa rie drys Soph. Aj. 
393. 

153. ol pév, ‘ some of us,’ as opposed 
to hulcees 3é, 

154. BaSvfevous. The (d»n or girdle 
rested on the hips (Od. 5. 231 wept 82 
(avnv Barer’ lfc), and was put on 
outside the robe. The folds of the 
upper part of the dress fellover the 
Chey and formed a «éAmos. BaOvKoAwos 
Il. 18. 122, 339; 24. 215) and Babv- 
avos express the same fact, only as 
Damm says (Lex. Hom. s.v.) the one 
is ab efficiente, the other ab le 
Damm also shows that Baéu(ovos, 
though applied in Homer to Trojans 
and s, not to Greeks, does not, 
as some hold, denote barbarians ; 
since we have h. Hom. Ven. 258 
Noppar PabvnoAwn, Pind. Ol. 3. 35 


re Herodian on inf. 490 ovvéoradra 
153. ele GAa Stay] yp. 


Badu(avov Andns, Isth. 5. (6) 74 Babv- 
(awos xépaz Mynpootwns, Pyth. 9. 2 
Babu(avas Xapirecow, Aesch. S. c. T. 
(of the two Theban princesses) éparay 
BabuxéAnew arndéew. On Pind. Ol. 3. 
35 Bockh writes,‘ voce Baév(awos cinctura 
non sub mammis, sed inferiori corporis 
parti aptata designatur, qua sinus ves- 
timenti plenus et profundus redditur.’ 
Compare the epithet éAceclwenAo: ap- 
plied to Trojan women in II. 6. 442; 
7- 297; 22. 105. 

157. &Aavvopev, sc. véas, resumed in 
al 32 pda’ wea. 

158. peyaxtrea, ‘ guify;” i.e. full of 
deep hollows (from «jros bor xaf ros, root 
xv). It is used also as epithet of a 
ship, Il. 8. 222. See note on «nrdes, 
Od. 4. 1. 

160. ofxaSe léuevor. This desire ex- 
plains the reason of their sacrificing to 
propitiate heaven. 

161. oxérAws, from oxy, according 
to Schol., who interprets by 6 xaréxay 
éxizodv Tod Ovpov. Rather from éxec6a:, 
or oxéo6a:, meaning ‘holding out’ or 
‘self-restraint ;’ something the opposite 
of ‘self-sparing.” Cp. Lat. tmprodus. 
Render, ‘ hard.’ 

ém. Bekk. and most modern editors 
write this with anastrophe of accent. 
It does not seem absolutely necessary 
todo so. Any how, ém is adverbial to 
dpce, ‘sent upon us disastrous strife.’ 
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ol pev droorpéwarvres eBay véas dugueriooas 
dup 'Odvoja dvaxra Saippova, sroixtAouhrny, 
avris én Arpeldn 'Ayapépvon Fipa déportes* 


avtap éy® odv vnvaly doddéowv, al pot erovro, 


gedyov, eel ylyvwoxov 8 3) Kxaxd prdero Saipor, 
getye de Tudéos vids apyios, apace 5 éraipous, 
owe dt dh pera vor wie favbds Mevédraos, 

év AésBo & Extxev Sorsydv wAdov dpyalvovras, 


Cp. inf. 176; 5. 369; Tl. 9. 539. 

Sevrepov atnis occurs At Od. 9. 
354; 19.65; 22. 69; Il. 1. 513. 

162. Join of pév dud’ "OB8vo¥ja, dqwo- 

orpipavres, vias €Bav. For this absolute 
use of Balyw see Od. 24. 301 of 3° 
isBhoayres iBnoay. With the phrase 
of dud’ 'Odvoja, signifying ‘ Odysseus 
and his comrades,’ cp. Od. 22. 281 rot 
& dug’ ‘Odvoja. Also Il. 2. 445; 3. 
146; 6. 436; met 15. 301. 
162. déugveAlooas. As Kite gives a 
feminine form Kiucoa, we may refer 
dyqiédtsooa to an ideal form dygidddg, 
signifying ‘curved on both sides,’ i.e. with 
curved sides ; a picturesque epithet of a 
ship. The commoner rendering is 
‘rowed on either side,’ or ‘swaying 
from side to side.’ 

164. én’... Fipa dépovres. Buttm. is 
in the main nght in his view of this 
phrase. To sup a tmesis of a 
compound adjective é#lnpa would be 
monstrous. Yet such must have been 
the view of Aristarchus, at least on the 
present passage and on Od. 16. 375; 18. 
56. For, says Herodian on Il. 1. 572, 
"Aplorapxos by’ ty war’ dp0ny onpagiay 
70 dwlypa, wai dwexpdrncer } ’Aporapxov 
wairot Adéyoy obx Exovca. The question 
that remains is whether we are to 
i Sie éwi to stand in composition 
with a previously consolidated phrase 
Or quasi-compound %pa-pépeay, or with 
¢@épay simply, fpa being subjoined. 
Buttm. remarks that the word émpépeyw 
exists in Homer, in tmesis, Il. 8. 536 
Tpwoir ép’ lrwoddporos pépew worAvsaxpuy 
“Apna. But it should be added that a 
hostile sense seems to underlie it. On 
the other hand, inasmuch as we never 
find any form of the simple jpa other- 
wise than in the phrase jpa pépes, 
and as we do find both jpa pépew and 
éxi pa pépev we may conclude with 


Buttm. that és/ is compounded with the 
previously consolidated phrase #pa- 
pépev. Buttm. agrees with Herodian 
in regarding #pa as the accusative from 
a supposed nominative fp = xdpus, while 
Aristarch. took it as accusative plural 
from an adjective #pos. The connection 
of #pa with root dp as in dppevos, etc., 
is the simplest etymology that has been 

roposed. Ahrens refers it to a root 
orm sarv, épf, and connects it with 
the Latin servire. 

165. doAAlow, root Fed, from which 
come ¢lAw and elAéw (cp. &dAnro) to 
‘squeeze, or ‘press.’ The a may either 
be merely prosthetic, or softened from 
@ in the sense of ‘together.’ At 
any rate doAAge means ‘ crowded to- 
gether.’ 

168. éyé=not only ‘late in the day,’ 
but (as here) ‘after a long interval ;’ 
thus in Od. 4. 704-706 it is contrasted 
with Shp». a poy dypacin twlay 
AGBe .. Spr 88 3h pay Ewecow dpueBopdry 
spoctene, 

pera vai, ‘to join us, sc. Diomede 
and me. 

169. év Aéofy. The first day’s sail 
was to Tenedos (159); the second to 
Lesbos; the third to Geraestus (177) ; 
which corresponds with the statement 
in 180 rérparoy yap inv. The 80rArxde 
wiéos is the passage straight across the 
Aegean (séAayos pécoy els EbBoay 
réyvey); which was shorter than going 
round by the islands, but imvolved a 
longer run without touching at any 
port. Nitzsch remarks upon this, that 
the Achaeans, in seamanship, were 
behind Phoenicians, Taphians, and 
Cretans. They were ‘ pondering about 
the long sea-voyage,’ namely, whether 
to adopt it or not: whether they should 
take a course sea-ward of Chios, etc., or . 
inside Chios. Geraestus, the extreme 
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4 xaOdrepOe Xfoio veolueba matmadoécons, 
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170 


yvioou émi Yuplns, adriv éw dpiotép exovres, 
# wrévepbe Xfoio, wap jvepbevra Miparra. 
nréopey S& Oedy dijvat répas: adtap 6b y jpiv 
beige, Kai jvayet médayos péocoy eis EtBorav 


Tépvev, Oppa Trdxiora wréx KakétnTa Piryotpev. 


175 


@pto & émt Aryds ovpos dhyevar’ al dt pdr Oka 


lyOvéevra KéXevOa diédpapor, és dt [eparordv 


175. &wéx] La Roche (Hom. Text. 200) writes ix’ é« and similarly dwd mpd, da 
mp6, wept wpd, leaving wapéf as an exception. 


.south point of Euboea, lay south-west 
of Lesbos, at a distance of some 150 
miles, and the straight course to it 
would lie a good way to the north-west 
of Chios, but would pass as close as 
2 techn to the north-west coast of 

syria. éwt Wupiys must not be 
rendered ‘in the divection of Psyria,’ 
on the analogy of é#’ ofxov, for this 
meaning is not so old as Homer. 
Translate, ‘close by the island of 
Psyria, having the island itself on our 
left ;° the word adrfv being thus em- 
phatic, showing that they were not 
merely to pass ‘within sight of it.’ 
The Scholl. seem to have been un- 
certain whether atrhy referred to Yupinv 
or Xiov. We must suppose 4 Vupln to 
have been the oldest name of the island, 
(unless we take Wuplys as the genitive 
of the adjective agreeing with v#cov,) as 
we find (epuply for (épupos Od. 7. 119. 
In Strabo, 14. 645, the name given is 
Ta Wbpa, vijcos dwd wevrhxovra oradioy 
7s pas (sc. MeAalyna in Chios), iA), 
wodkuy dudvupov ~xovoa: Kikdos 8t THs 
vio Terrapdxovra ordd:o:1. The change 
from Wuply to tra] Wupa may be com- 
pared with that from Supin (Od. 15. 403) 
to Zbpa Diog. Laert. 1. 113. Modern 
travellers give the circumference of the 
island as eighteen miles, and its dis- 
tance from Chios 20. Its present name 
is Psara, or, as the Turks pronounce it, 
Ipsara. The alternative course lay 
first south, between Chios and the 
era of Erythrae, ‘past the gusty 
_ Mimas’ (a mountain-chain, properly an 

off-shoot of Tmolus, that traverses the 
peninsula from north to south), and 
then westward, by short voyages from 
Cyclad to Cyclad, till they made 


Euboea. The meaning of drivep6e de- 
pends upon that assigned to xaOutrepOe. 
Cp. Il. 24. 545, where, with reference 
to the situation of Troy, we read S5ccoy 
AéoBos dvw, Mdxapos 50s, lyrds dépyet,| 
nal Spvyin wadiwepOe wat ‘EXAhowovros 
anxeipov. This must allude to the 
northerly position of Phrygia. See also 
Hdt. 4.7 7a 82 xarvwepOe (sc. Tis Levbe- 
Kije) mpos Bopénvy A€youo: dvenov raw 
wepolxow ris xwpns obx ola re elva: Ert 
mpoowrépa dpay. The four points of 
the compass are thus given by Het. 1. 
142 obre ra dvw x obre ra xara 
obre ra wpds riv 0 obre ra apds Ti 
éowépnv. But xaOvwepOe may also be 
used to denote the country inland. 

170. mastradotoons. This adjective is 
connected with méAAw, a reduplicated 
form of which is aas-wéAAw (cp. da- 
3dAAw, from root 3aA, and par-paw from 
root pa). The word describes the 
rugged lines of upheaved rock on the 
Chian coast. The form of adjective 
must come directly from some noun 
such as walwadoy. Others refer wa:wa- 
Ades to a root wad, ‘to rub;’ cp. pal-ea, 
mawaAy. 

177. ly@vdevra. Most modern com- 
mentators render this ‘ monster-teeming 
a Cp. Horace Od. 4. 14. 47 
‘beluosus Oceanus. However much a 
fish-diet might have been admired in 
later days (on which subject consult 
Athenaeus, bb. 7 and 8), fish erally 
formed no part of human food in heroic 
times, except under pressure of hunger. 
Cp. Od. 12. 331 Aypny tpéwecxor dyayxyn 
| i Ue..yvapwrois dyxiorpacw trepe 
32 yaorépa Ards. Fish, it is true, were 
often reckoned with the beasts of prey, 
cp. Il. 24. 82 lyOves d&pnorai, Aj. 1297 
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évyytyiat xaréyovto’ [loceddwv dé tatpov 


MOAN emi pip EOeuev, wéXayos péya perphoarres- 


Térparov fap env, br éy “Apyel vnas éloas 


TudeiSem ~rapor Atopndeos immoddporo 


loracav’ avrap éyd ye [dnovd’ exov, obdé mor eoBn 


ovpos, ered?) wpara Oeds mpoénxey afvat, 


ds GAOov, pire réxvov, drevbd)s, 
xelvov, of T éodwbey Ayaiay of 
écoa 8 evi peydpoot xabypevos 
mevOouat, t) O&ues eori, Sajoeas, 
eS pev Muppiddvas pdo eAdeuev 


178, évyvyia:] tyvixio: Rhianus, Schol. H. 


105 
180 

ovdé Ti olda 
7 atréXovTo, 185 


Hmereporot 
ovdé owe Keto. 
éyXeotudpous, 


182. feravay] So Cod. Hamb. 


for the ordinary éoracay, which is generally regarded as equivalent to fornoay 


(from éornoa). Three MSS. give fcoracay. Be 


tarchean reading; cp. II. 12. 56. 
best MSS. give loracay. 


Epiiwey trois iyOtow S:apbopdy. But 
it must be remembered that ly6vées is 
used as the epithet of the river Hyllus, 
in Il. 20. 392; and, in a list of some of 
the blessings of life in Od. 19. 113, we 
have OdAagoa 8t waplye ly Ove | &f ebn- 
yeolns. 

178. évwixun. Not as Eustath. 3d 
juas vucrds, but ‘in the night,’ as évd:08 
=‘in the full day.’ 

179. Join émi.. @qrev=‘ laid on his 
altar.’ 


With wéAayos perphoavres compare 
Virg. Georg. 4. 388 ‘magnum curru 
aequor metitur,’ Ov. Met. 9. 447 ‘ce- 
lerique carina Aegaeas metiris aquas.’ 
There was a temple of Poseidon on 
Geraestus, fxe: 3° lepdy Mocedavos tm- 
onpétatov Tuy Tavry Kal Karoxlay dfid- 
Aoyor Strabo Io. 1. 

182. gov, ‘held on for Pylos.’ The 
object of gxov would be rfjas. This 
use of dye for the progress of a voyage 
is the same with which we are familiar 
in oxetv as expressing the end of it. 

183. = 6% Guo. 

184. d&sev@hs, which in sup. 88 is 
used passively, is here active =‘ without 
getting tidings.’ 

185. xelvwy, refers to those who re- 
mained behind in Tro (sup. 155), and 
those in company wi shed who 
turned back (162); for Nestor must 


er retains éoracay as the Anis- 


In Od. 8. 435; 18. 307; Il. 2. 535; 18. 346 the 


have known something of the fate of 
those who started with him; at any 
rate, until they separated. 

xelvwv depends upon of re, of re, which 
words are used here disjunctively; as 
re.. kai are sometimes used after verbs 
of knowing; cp. Od. 16. 316 3e3dac@a 
..af ré 0° dripd(over ai al ynduteis elol, 
17. 487 dvOp@may Bay re nai ebvopiny 
épopawres, 18, 228 Exacta, tc PAG te Kal 
7a xépea, Aesch. Ag. 807 yon rév 
re dixalwe nai Tov pws «7A, 

at awevOopat. See on sup. 87. 

4 Olas, sup. 45. 
188. éyxeousedpous. The etymological 
connection of the second element in this 
word has always been matter of doubt. 
Compare with it ldyuupos Il. 4. 242, 
rears sb Od. 14. 29, and ocmdpopos 
Hdt. 5. 93. Eustath. offers two sug- 
gestions, of wept éyxn pepopnpévar, 8 tors 
raxoraotvres (but which he would 
have better explained as meaning, ‘ hav- 
ing their part and lot in the use of the 
spear’); and again, de dpay tyovres 
Tay tyxéwy, srAcovacps ToU pw, which is 
of course impossible. Others referred the 
termination to popés, as if ‘raging wildly 
with the spear,’ or to p@Aoy, with an 
interchange of A and p, compare pd- 
Xow “Apnos Il. 2. 401. Of modern philo- 
logists, Déderl. assigns it to a root pa, 
seen in pou-pd-w, etc. and with the form 
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ods dy ’AyxdAfjos peyabtpov paldipos viis, 


eD 0¢ Piroxrytny, Moidvriov dyAady vidy, 


190 


mwavras 8 'ldopeveds Kpyrnvy eiojyay éraipovs, 
of giyov éx modéuou, mévros dé of ob Tw’ amnipa. 
"Arpetdnv 8& wal adrol dxotere vboguw éédvres, 
as tT GAO ds TF AlyicOos épfoato Avypdy SdrcOpor, 


9 , “A \ ) ~ > 2 - 
GNX 4H Tot Keivos pev éemiopvyepas dréticey 


195 


és dyabdv Kal raitda xatapOipévoro rUuTrécOa 

avdpos, eel kal xeivos érlaato rarpogovija, 

AiyitoOov Sorépnri, 6 of mwarépa xAurov exra., 

[kai od, gpidos, udda ydp o° dpbw Kadév re péyar re, 


@dxipos eco’, iva tis ce Kal dyrydvev ed ebrp.] 


200 


Tov & ad Tnr€paxos wervupévos dvriov niéa: 
‘& Néorop Nndniddn, péya xbdos Ayasay, 
kai inv kelvos pev érloaro, Kal of Ayatol 


198. 8 of] See on Od. 1. 300. 


I 
otra: of Bv0 orixos. bu ydp Tod Adyow ” 


Schol. H. M. Q. 


he compares Ocapés from Oedopar. 
Gobel, whom Ameis follows, connects 
it with root pap (compare pappaipo), 
in the sense of ‘brilliant,’ ‘ excelling,’ 
while Curtius, Gk. Etym. 296, refers it 
to root pep, as in peppepl(w, the sense 
being parallel to that of the derivatives 
of dpny, e.g. perAlppay, Balppav. For 
the change from ¢ to w we may com- 
pare ¢up from ep, Sapa from Bey. 

189. vlés, sc. Neoptolemus. 

190. Ilodvnov, ‘of Poeas.’ This 
method of expressing the patronymic is 
quoted as among the Homeric Aeolisms. 
‘ Patronymica In -e8ns et -cew cadentia 
aliena fere sunt ab Aeolici sermonis con- 
suetudine. Eorum loco Aeoles uti solent 
adiectivis possessivis in -:os terminatis, 
sicut Romani in nominibus gentiliciis. 
Eiusmodi patronymica ita Homerus in 
usum suum convertit, ut plerumque cum 
nomine vids coniuncta genitivi quasi 
munere fungantur. Exempla atffero 
Hodyrios vide Od. 3. 190; TeAapdmios 
Alas Il. 2. 528; %0dveAos Kawavipos vids 
Il. 4. 367. Theod. Ameis de Aeolism. 
Homer. p. 54. Compare also -ya:joy 
vidv Od. 7. 324, NyAniy vii Il. 2. 20. 

193. wal avrol, ‘even ye yourselves ;’ 


200.] wat wapd 'Aporopdye: mponberobvro 
AGnvas (Od. 1. 301) parnvdxOnoay tvOa3e 


to which is appended the concessive 
ark Sn clause, vooguy éévres, ‘though 
iving far away.’ Others join «ai directly 
with édyres, or at least, as Nitzsch, 
extend the force of it to the participle. © 
dxovere, See on sup. 87. 

194. &s 7’..48 7. This use of the 
double re expresses the rapid succes- 
sion, almost the contemporaneity of the 
two actions. Cp. Od. 6. 321 dvcerd 1° 
héALos, Kal rot eAuToy GAgos Keovro. 

195. émopvyepds. Diintzer with 
Schol. refers this to a verb optyer= 
opuvxey, ‘to destroy:’ opvyepde seems 
however related to poyepds as cpuxpds 
to yuxpés, with the Aeolic interchange 
of o and v compare dvoua and érupa, 
a&yoph and d-yupis. 

196. as dyaév, ‘How good a thing 
itis!’ This is better and simpler than 
to accent ds. AvwéioOa, ‘should re 
main behind,’ in neuter sense, as II. 5. 
154 vldy 3 ob réxer’ dAdov bai xredrecor 
MwécOa. Bothe gives the force of xat 
waida by the paraphrase ‘ beatum prae- 
dicat virum qui non solum opes reli- 
querit, sed etiam filium, qui illas tueatur 
et perniciem avertat.’ 

203. Keivos = Orestes. 
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olcovat KAéos evpd kai éoaopévotot mubécbat. 


al yap éyol rorcaojvde Oeol Svvape mepiOeier, 


205 


ticacGa pynoripas vrepBacins dreyevis, 


of ré poe dBpifovres drdcbara pnyxavéwvrat, 


GN oF pot roiodroy éréxAwoav Geol SrBor, 


marpi T éu@ Kal épol viv 8 yp) rerrAduev epyrns. 


Tov & npelBer Greta lepjvios immbra Néorap’ 


210 


‘d Ptr, evel O} rabtd p dvépynoas kal eres, 
gacl pynotijpas ons pytépos elvexa moAdovs 
év peydpos, aéxnri céOev, cake pnyavdacbat, 


204. tecopévoo: wv6éc6a1] So Wolf from Eustath., followed by most modern 
editors. La Roche prefers to retain the reading of the MSS. éooopévaow dodiv. 


See note below. 
wapabciey. 


204. Join ofoovar , ‘shall spread 
far and wide.’ ede 

é évovcr wubtoGar, ‘for men that 
shall hereafter be born, that they 
may hear of it.’ Most modern editors, 
with the exception of La Roche, ac- 
cept this reading, which Wolf intro- 
duced from Eustath. For the formula 
cp. Od. 11. 76; 21. 255; 24. 433; I. 
2. 119; 22. 05: There is sufficient 
analogy for the reading of the MSS. 
wal tocoplvaciy dadyy, e.g. Od. 8. 579; 
.* 197. Nitzsch declares in favour 
of sv@icGa: because the infinitive is 
better suited than the noun to introduce 
a new stage in the thought. wvéic6a, 
he remarks, refers to the whole sentence, 
and do:dhyv must needs be limited to a 
mere apposition to «Aéos. But this is 
hardly accurate, as «Aéos may well 
serve to express the approval of the 
then present generation, and dodf the 
praise of posterity. 

205. af yap. This wish is in re- 
sponse to the allusion Nestor makes 
to the circumstances of Telemachus 
in the five [? three} last lines of his 


speech, 196-200 [?—198]. 

Toco hv6e and not roa is used, be- 
cause Telemachus means ‘so t now, 
and in my person.’ So Aesch. . 520 


Gudpota: racld Supac:, ‘ with eyes now 
as bright ;’ ib. 1396 743° ay dcalws jy, 
*libation by me would have been fit- 
ting.” The correlative clause to roo- 


205. wep:Oetev] So Batimlein from Schol. Harl. for the common 
209.] wepirrés’ dpxed ydp 6 xpd atrod Schol. H. 


ohv8e would be Sony 'Opéorys elxe, and 
not ricac@a «.7.A. which is epexe- 
getic of Suvajuy, sc. ‘power, 50 as to 
avenge.’ 

swepOciev. For the metaphor, Ameis 
compares tmepévos dAwhy Od. 9. 314, 
Bicca: dAchy Il. g. 231, wlvos dugiBa- 
Advres Il. 17. 742, wepcéOnue 7d xpdros 
Hdt. 1. 129. Cp. also Thuc. 6. 89 
dpot 82 driplay wepéOere. Translate, 
‘invest me with power as great as his.’ 

206. tleac@ar p as trepBa- 
o{ys. This construction with ricacéu 
occurs again only in Il. 3. 366; (com- 

e Tay p dmrorwipeva Od. 2. 73). 

e common constructions are rigacOal 
twa Od. g. 479 etc., ricacGai rs Od. 
20. 169; a 2. 356, and rloacal rid 
vc only in Il. rs. 116. 

208. GAA’ of por .. dpol. See Aulin, 
de usu epexegesis apud Hom. (Upsaliae, 
1858) p. 10 ‘ ubi epexegesis ita ponitur 
ut quis corrigat quod iam dictum est, 
ad hanc rem significandam formula 

ualis est yey ovy muito in usu apud 
Atticos est: ut Aesch. Eum. 38 delcaca 
yap ypais obSty, dyrivas piv obdr. 
Quam eandem vim apud Homerum 
habet nuda appositio. Ut Od. 3. 208 

po.. warp 7 due xai tyol, Od. 11. 
601 eloevénaa Biny ‘HpaxAneiny, eldadov.’ 
It seems however at least as simple 
to take the first jos as a purely ethical 
dative =‘I would have you know,’ or 
some such phrase. 
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elré por ne éxov vroddépvaca, # oé ye Aaol 


214. elwé por .. dude. Here tao- 

vagat is semi-middle in sense; 
literally, ‘allowest thyself to be en- 
thralled :’ see on Od. 3. 33. .The two 
conditions contrasted by #é..%4 are 
those of submission in the presence 
of available help, and submission in 
the consciousness of having alienated 
the people, and so having no ally to 
whom to tum. 

By the words émomépevor Ge00 
6$q no explicit divine communication 
by oracle or sign is meant, any more 
than by dacay dwobons é« Aids Od. 1. 
282. Nitzsch however, who takes 
éacay éx Aids in that passage to mean 
a rumour of untraced origin, here 
deserts that line of interpretation, and 
with Eustath. and others finds a re- 
ference to setting aside a king under 
sanction of an oracle or an omen. 
But against this view, (1) we find 
very scanty attestation of the exist- 
ence of such a practice at all. In 
the only case alleged from Homer, 
Od. 16. 402, the suitors’ desire for a 
sign to countenance their murderous 
intentions against Telemachus merely 
exemplifies the common phenomenon 
of wickedness leaning upon super- 
stition. And (2) dislike of a king, or 
even murmuring against him, is not 
equivalent to setting him aside, and, 
surely would not In any case wait 
for a divine sanction. (Of the Trojans’ 
feeling towards Paris it is said, Il. 3. 
454 laoy yap oguy naow dwhyOero xnpl 
peAaivy). Mark that the aorist ém- 
owdpevos shows that obedience has 
been already given to the Ocot duh, 
whatever that may mean. As then 
éoca tx Ards is a primitive description 
of a rumour, not referable to a human 
source; in like manner a primitive 

would regard a /eeling, the grounds 
of which are not consciously realized, 
as a kind of rl ager where one 
might perhaps talk of it as a hidden 
impulse, It is not difficult to illustrate 
this notion of deo dudf in the sense of 
such an impulse, cp. Virg. Aen. 9. 
183. When Hera, anxious for Achilles’ 
safety, has proposed, (Il. 20. 120) 4 res 
trata rat tpeciaw “AxidAm | waporaly, 
Bolin 8& xparos péya, pyndé re Ovpod | 
8evécOm, she presently alludes to this 
secret inspiration of courage in the 


words (129) ef 3’ ’AyrAeds ob rabra 
Ocaw ex wevoerar duphs. Again in II. 
2. 41 Oeln 8& puv dudéxyut’ dup is 
the description of a man waking after 
a dream, when he is unconscious of the 
dream itself, but the state of feeling 
infused by the dream remains. In 
Od. 9. 339 4 Tt dscdpevos 4 wal Oeds 
ds txéXevoe —‘whether upon some 
thought of his own (cp. Od. 3. 26; 
7. 263) or because a god so com- 
manded him’—means, in the latter 
part, no more than, ‘by some un- 
accountable impulse.’ Cp. Od. 12. 38 
od 3° dxovaoy | &s ro: eyo épéos, prfqces 
3 ve wat Oeds abrdés, where Circe pre- 
faces her sketch of the adventures 
through which Odysseus is to pass 
with the remark that, as the events 
arrive, her descriptions of them will 
come back to him; of which ‘law 
of association’ Homer has no other ac- 
count to give than prjce ce Oeds abrés. 
And once more, when Eumaeus says 
of the suitors, Od. 14. 89, of€ 8 xai 
tt tcaot, Oeod 8é mw’ ExAvov abdny, | 
welvov Avypdy SAcOporv, he cannot mean 
an oracle (which they would have 
made as widely known as possible), 
nor yet an omen (for the word is 
inappropriate), but a presentiment 
originating in themselves. We have 
seen how the name of ‘divine voice’ 
is given to an instinctive feeling or 
hidden impulse. And bodies of men 
so acted upon might, even more 
naturally than individuals, be spoken 
of as ‘following a divine voice.’ 
Nothing so baffles the attempt to 
trace it, or to explain it, as the un- 
spoken, contagious, unanimous senti- 
ment of a multitude. And of this, 
the preceding line suggests a pre- 
eminently striking instance, and one 
thoroughly characteristic of heroic 
times,—when both love and hatred 
were strong—hatred entertained by a 
nation towards its prince, not indeed 
breaking out into rebellion, but stifling 
all the impulses of loyalty. 

éppq. from root few, (compare 
&/ with stem én,) gains its form by 
the effect of the inserted nasal in as- 
pirating the tenuis, compare éyxos 
from root d«. Ameis refers the word 
to root ¢a= ‘show’ with prefixed 
dya. 
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éxOaipovo’ avd Sijpov, émiombpevor Oeod dudp. 215 

tis & ofS el xé woré ogu Bias dmoricerat édrbdv, 

4 8 ye potvos édy, 4} Kal cdpmavres ’Ayaiol; 

el ydp o ds eBédor gidéew ydAavxamis ’AOjvn 

os rér ’Odvacnos mwepixidero xudadipot0 

Onpp eve Tpdwv, 80¢ mécyopey drye “Ayatol— 

ov ydp ww iov ade Oeods dvapavdda gircivras 

as xeivo dvagavdd mwapicraro [MandAds 'AOyvn— 

ef o obrws EBéror piréey Kpdoird Te Guus, 

TS xy tis Kelvov ye Kal éxreAdOoito ydpouo. 
Tov & ad Tndguayxos menvupévos avrloy ida: 


220 


225 
‘® yépov, of mw Toiro eros redéecbat diw 
inv yap péya eles) dyn po eye. ovx av euol ye 
éXrropévm Ta yévort, ove ef Oeot ds eOéAorey,’ 

Tov & avtre mpocéere bed yAavxams 'Absvn: 
‘ TnAtuaxe, mroiéy oe Eros piyey Epxos ddévrov. 
peta Oebs y e0édov Kal rnr\dbev dvdpa cadena, 


230 


216. dworicera) Zevd8oros ypdpe ‘dworicea,’ wat rd tiie ‘% od ye povvoe’ 
Schol. H. This seems to imply that he retained vv. 199, 200. 230. TnAduaxe] 
A few MSS. give TnAduaxos. Zenodot. altered the whole line, reading, *TnAé- 
pay’ tvaydpn, péya vipme, wotov Zawes;’ but there is abundant authority for the 
lengthening of the final «. Cp. Od. 3. 41; 4. 685; 5. 415; 6.151; 8. 434; 10.42; 


12. 396, etc. See Ameis, ad loc. Zenodotus omits v. 231. 
edd. read @ede «’, but the simple potential optative is quite appropriate. 


inf. 319; Od. 1. 47; IL. ro. 556. 


216. ode, ‘on them,’ sc. pynorijpes. 

Blas, accusative plural =‘ violence;’ 
the singular iy =‘ might,’ thus reversing 
the signification of vis, vires in Latin. 

217. & ye, here used with its 
characteristic force, resuming the 
original subject of the sentence. Cp. 
Il. 6. 192 abrot juv xarépuxe, 8i80v 3 
3 ye Ovyarépa fv, Il. 5. 672 pepphpice 3° 
dxeacra.. i) aporépw Ards vidy . . dudwor, | 
RS ye raw wAcdvov Avaiov dxd Gupdy 
fAoro. Cp. Tl. 1. 485; Od. 4. 8a1; 
Hat. a. 173 obra 8) wal dyfpdéwou xard- 
oraciss ef U0éA\01 Karecrovddoba ale? 

82 te saryriyy 70 plpos twurdy dxévat, 
wine ay fro paves, A Sye dadwAncros 
vyevépevos, See Od. 2. 327. 

218. el yép. The wish expressed by 
this protasis is resumed at 224 inf. in 
the words ef o° obrwe foll. 


231. Oeds y’|] Some 
Cp. 


222. és xelwp..’AGfivn. More at 
length in II. at 782 ie 70 wdpos 
wep | pntnp ds 'Odvoj waplorara: 43° 
twaph-ye. 

224. $=‘ many an one.’ 

wal dcAcAdGotro, i.e. not merely re- 
pent of or foreclose his wooing, but 
‘actually forget’ it, sc. in death, ‘ where 
all things are forgotten.’ 

227. Alynv.. é@ » ‘for thou hast 
spoken of a very hard thing: I am all 
amaze at it. Never within my hopes 
could this be done, not even if the 

ods determined it so.’ ot .. yévovro, 
iterally, ‘not to me at least hoping 
it;’ so dpot 36 wey dopévy ely Il. 14. 
108. For péya see on infra 261. 

231. peta... cadaar. Nitzsch shows 
that rnAdOev cannot be referred to Geds, 
in the sense of Aesch, Eum. 297 «Aber 


IIO 3. OAYZSZEIAS [. 


Bovroiuny & dv éyd ye nal ErAyea wodArAa poyfoas 
oikadé +r éAOuevar Kal véooripov Fuap idécOat, 

4} av drorécbat éeféorios, ds ‘Ayapépvov 

dr€0’ bn’ AlylaOoo dSérp Kat Fs ddrdxov0, 

GX F rot Odvarov pey spolov ovde Oeol rep 

kal giro avdpi dUvavra: ddadxeuev, érmére Kev 8) 
potp 6dAot) KabéAnot TaynAeyéos Bavdroto,’ 
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Tiv & ad Thr€payos temvupévos dvtiov ntéa: 
‘Mévrop, pnxérit rafra Acydpeba Kydbpevol rep’ 
xelvy & ovdxért véatos éritrupos, GAAE of Fon 


240 


232-238.] dderovyra Schol. E.H.M.Q.R. This objection seems to be made 
without good reason. The first four lines are rejected as standing ode dwodovOws 
Tois wpoxepévors, the latter three because they seem to contradict the words feia 
cameo. But all that is here said is that the god’s help must end when the hour of 


death is come. 


8t wat apdécodey dy Oeds, or of Il. 16. 
514 wAvh, dvaf, 88 wou Auaine by axiom 
Shpy | els,  evt Tpoly Bivacm 8% od 
mavroo dxobev | dvéps xndopuévy, inas- 
much as (1) the question here is not 
of hearing, but of helping; nor is it 
the manner of the Homeric gods to 
help without being present ; and, (2) 
whereas Telemachus’ difficulty was to 
conceive that the gods would or could 
bring his father home after so long an 
absence, and from some unknown place, 
it would be no answer to him to say 
that a god can help without personal 
presence. But, proceeding on this view 
as the certain basis of interpretation, 
we come upon two possible ways of 
constructing the words. Either we 
may bring this passage into accordance 
with Od. 6. 312 véorimor Fuap Brat | 
xalpoy xaprarlpows, el eat para rnddbev 
torly, and 7. 193 fv warpiga -yaiay 
Tena: | xaipoy Kapwaripws, ef xa) yddra 
rnaddey écriv, thus joining rnAdbey with 
Gyipa in the sense, ‘if he is far from 
home.’ In this case rnAd0ey would 
stand elliptically as an attribute of a 
noun, cp. Od. 1. 434 dya='‘ going with 
him ;’ 2. 867 xard dnicow, ‘evil to be 
wrought presently. Or, following 
Nitzsch, we may, more simply, trans- 
late, ‘can bring a man safe home even 
from a great distance ;’ joining, in fact, 
TnAdbev with gawoa, as in Od. a1. 309 
évOey 3’ ob} 1: cawoeas. Cp. Od. 5. 452 


241, 242.] dBeAl(ovra: 800 Schol, H. M. Q. R. 


tov 8 tadwoev ks worapot wpoxods, Il. 
. 224 van w6Awde cawoeroy, and Eur. 
fel. 778 cwbels 3 éxeiBer. 

232. BovAol(uny. The emphasis is on 
daAyea woAAd poyheas. I would rather 
go through my portion of misery before 
reaching home, than get home at once 
and be thereupon murdered. For Bot- 
AeoOa followed by # cp. Od. 11. 488; 
12. 350; 16. 106; 17. 81, 404; 20. 
316; Il. 1. 11a, 1173 3. 413 Il. 319; 
17. 331; 23. 594. 

oe ta" AlytaBo.o. The preposi- 
tion governs both the genitives, 56A@ 
being added as a circumstantial da- 
tive. 

236. dpolov, ‘common to all;’ so 
used II. 4. 315 of yijpas, ib. 444 of veixos, 
9. 440, etc. of wéA€pos. 

240. wnSdpevol sep, ‘although we 
are in sorrow;’ and sorrow would 
naturally brood upon its own subject. 
Telemachus is unwilling to occupy 
Nestor’s ear with his own troubles, 
beyond satisfying the purpose for which 
he came; so he s to change the 
conversation. Cp. Od. 13. 296; II. 13. 


tive qualifies the sentence as in the 


‘certain never to be;’ or érprupos may 
be taken in a semi-adverbial sense, ‘in 
good sooth, there is no more chance of 
return for him.’ 


3. OAYIZEIAD TL. 


g¢pdccavr abdvaro Odvarov Kal xijpa péAauvay, 


viv & é0édw eros dAAO peradAfioa Kal épécbat 
Néorop’, éret rreploide Sixas 48% dpdviv dddov" 


tpis yap oy ply gacw dvdgacba yive dvdpay, 


245 


@s té pot &Odvaros ivddddNeTa elcopdacbat, 
® Néorop Nndrnidédn, od & drnbes evlotres 
mwas tay 'Arpeldns edpd xpelov ’Ayapépvoy ; 


wo Mevédaos env; tiva & atte pioar bd«Opov 


AtytaOos Sorsunris, eet xrdve mroAddv dpelo ; 


250 


4 ovx “Apyeos fev Ayauxod, dAAd my GAA 


244-246.] dBerotwra of crixo obra: ds wep rrof Schol. H. M. 


246. d0dvaros | 


The reading of Aristoph., restored by Wolf from Schol. Harl., instead of the com- 


mon reading d6avdrois. 


242. @pdccavro. Notice force of 
aorist = constituerunt. 

244. Sixas=‘courtesy.’ As in Homer 
dien signifies ‘manner,’ so the plural 
particularises this signification into 
ourSense of ‘manners. Com mos, 
mores. Through this plural comes 
the use of Sisaos as sup. 52; Od. 6. 
120, Join weplowe dAAwv, ‘he knows 
better than any other men;’ cp. Il. 10. 
247 weplode vonoa:, Od. 19. 285 ds wept 
wépdea woddd xatabyynTav dyOpdrwoy | 
of8° ’O8voets. Others join ppd Dray 
==‘what other men think,’ comparing 
Od. 1. 3 woAAGyw dyOpwnow vdov eye. 

245. & .. Gvipav. This is 
the only use of a middle voice of dydc- 
our. é€ common construction with 
this verb is with a personal dative, I]. 
1. 180, 231, 288; Od. 2. 234, etc. ; or 
with a dative of the thing, as Od. 1. 
117, 402; 4. 93, etc.; sometimes with 
a genitive, Il. 1. 38; 10. 33; Od. 11. 
276; or accompanied by the preposi- 
tion éy or pera. If this line is genuine, 
‘we must interpret it, by taking yévea 
as the accusative of duration of time, 
and rendering, ‘hath been king thrice 
during generations of men ;’ here how- 
ever se is equivalent to rpla, and the 
sentence will run ‘ hath been king during 
three generations of men.’ But the 
substitution of the adverb for the ad- 
jective is icious. The same de- 
scription is given of Nestor, Il. 1. 250 


248. ebpd xpelow| Not edpuapelav. See on Od. 2. 
400. ebpuxpelay is however read in Venet. A. 
ob “Apye tqy ty ’Axauxg' Schol. H. Q. 


251. % ob« “Apyeos| ravés 32‘ f 


foll. re 8 $8n Bho wey yeveal pepdwow 
dvepdrwav | ipOlar’, of of axpdcbey dpa 
ee 78 tyévovro | ivy TlvAy fyabéy, 
pera Bt trptraracw dvaccer. Nestor 
was called in later times rpryépow and 
trisaeclisenex. In Horace, C. 2. 9. 14, 
the phrase fer aevo functus, used of 
Nestor, may remind us of the use of 
rpis in the present passage. It would 
seem that a ‘ generation’ was variously 
reckoned. ith the Latins it was 
equivalent to one hundred years. Cp. 
Ov. Met. 12. 187 ‘vixi| annos bis 
centum: nunc tertia vivitur aetas:’ 
with the Greeks the yeved was some- 
thing over thirty ; cp. Hdt. 2. 142 ye- 
veal ydp rpeis dvopay Exaroy Ered tori. 

246. Ss ré por. See on Od. 1. 227, 
* He seems to me as it were an immortal 
in look.’ 

248. wOs fav’, ‘How was it that he 
died?’ Telemachus knew the fact of 
his death and something of the circum- 
stances (cp. 193-203); but he wishes 
for a full account. Cp. Plato, Phaedo, 
57 A rl oby 3h tarw arra elwev 5 dvip 
upd tov Gavdrov; xal was éredchra; .. 
wal ydp .. obdeis .. capés ri dyyeiAa: olds 
r fy wept rolray aq ye 8) Sri pappa- 
kov mow dwobdyor. 

251. “Apysos. With this local geni- 
tive cp. Od. 14. 97 of7’ qxeipao pedal- 
yns, | obr’ abris ‘1Odans, 21. 108 obre 
TijAov lepns «.7.A. It gives a less 
definite localisation than the use of 


112 3. OAYSSEIAS TL. 


mwrdger én’ dvOpdérous, 6 d& Oapojoas Karéredve ;’ 


Tov & npelBer’ erecta Tepjvios inméra Néctap’ 


‘roryap éyd rot, téxvov, adnbéa mdvr dyopetow, 


# ro pey rdéde Kavris dleat, os Kev érdyOn, 255 
ei (dovr’ AiyicOov evi peydpoow ererpev 
"Arpeldns Tpoindew iav, favbds Mevédaos’ 


T® Ké of o¥dt Oavbyre yuriv emi yaiay exevay, 


GAN dpa rév ye Kives te Kal olwvol xarédaway 


kelpevoy éy medim éxas doreos, ovdé xé tis pu 260 


kAadoev “Ayauddov’ pdda yap péya phoaro Epyor. 


Hpets pty yap KetO. wodéas teAéovres déOAOVS 


Hyped: 6 8 edxndos pvyd “Apyeos lrmoBéro.o 


255. &s xev| The Harl. has d&e wep, which Wolf approved, and Fasi adopts. 
256. (wovr”] The common reading (ay y’ seems to suggest an unreal emphasis; 


many good MSS. give (wovr’. 


260. doreos] So Eustath. Cod. Harl. etc. The 


majority of MSS. and Schol. H. give “Apyeos: see note. 


the dative. The epithet "Axauxév is 
2 eto to “Apyos as the chief 
place in the Peloponnese, or serves to 
distinguish it from “Apyos TleAacyicdy 
in Thessaly, Il. 2. 681. 

252. & 82.. naréwegve, this clause, 
introduced in parataxis, gives-the result 
of Menelaus’ absence: ‘so that he 
plucked up courage and slew him.’ 

255. 4 rou .. éruxOn, ‘doubtless thou 
dost (we should say ‘canst’] imagine 
for thyself, how things would have 
been done.” We must supply a plural 
noun neuter as nominative to érux6n, 
in keeping with such phrases as Tpwot 
pev ebera yéyryra: Il. 14. 98, ofm Aolyt’ 
dcecOur 21. 533, loa éoceras Od. 2. 
203. Cp. Od. 8. 384; 9. 420. The 
following words explain ‘how things 
would have been done,’ namely, Aegi- 
sthus would have died without even a 
burial, 

259. xaréSaipav requires the repe- 
tition of «e from 7@ xe (258). 

260. ixds dovreos, ic. Mycenae. The 
difficulty in this reading lies in the fact 
that dorv generally takes the initial F ; 
but to this rule there are exceptions ; 
as e.g. Il. 24. 320 twtp doreos. The 
reading “Apyeos introduces a geographi- 
cal difficulty; for it cannot refer to the 
city of Argos, where Diomed was king, 
and if we extend it to include the 


whole kingdom of Agamemnon, it will 
not ay ra ee a 4 the text. 

261. péya : the es, 
both in ‘iad aia Odveeey: give for this 
phrase one of three meanings: (1) 
‘arduous,’ ‘troublesome,’ as supra 227 ; 
infra 275; Od. 4. 663; 12. 373; I9. 
92; 21. 26; 22. 149; or (2) ‘bold,’ 
Od. 11. 474; 22. 408; (3) in a bad 
sense, ‘audacious, ‘shameless,’ ‘im- 
pious,’ as here, and Od. 11. 272. But 
it is not easy to keep these meanings 
quite distinct. 

262. xeth, sc. at Troy. 


263. puxg@ ‘Apyeos lwmoBérovo. If 
“Apyos be 


en as co-extensive with 
the Peloponnese, the phrase here can 
only be used in the most general sense, 
just as in Pind. Nem. 6. 29 px? 
os simply means ‘ within Hellas.’ 
E. Curtius, Pelop, 2. goo (quoted by 
Seiler), explains the expression thus, 
‘Northwest of Heraeon lies Mycenae, 
at the innermost corner of the plain of 
Inachos, where the lofty rocks begin to 
close in upon it.” Argos would thus 
represent not the whole Peloponnese, 
but the Agamemnonian kingdom. 
Il. 6. 152 we find "Epupn pux@ “Apyeos, 
where we must either follow the Schol. 
in denying the identity of Ephyra with 
Corinth, or consider puy@ “Apyeos as 
meaning little more than ‘in Argos;° 


8. OAYZZEIAS I. 
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mWOAX ‘Ayapepvovény ddroxov OédrAyerk érécooty, 


4 8 4% ro. rd mpiv pev dvaivero epyov detxés, 


265 


dia Kdvraimviorpy ppeci yap Kxéxpnt dyabjjat. 
wap & dp env xal dodds avip, @ WOAN éréreAdey 


"Arpeldns Tpolnvde xidv elpvcbar dxorriy. 


GX bre Of pv poipa Oedy erédnce Sapfvat, 


6) rére tov pev doddy dywv és viwoy éephuny 


270 


KédXNrrev olmvoicww 2Awp Kal Kippa yevécOar, 
tiv 8 eédoy EOédovcar ,dvityayey Svde Sébpovde. 
wodrAd Ot pnpl’ exne Gedy iepois ér? Bapois, 


ToAAa 8 dydApar dviev, bddopard re xpuody Te, 


for Corinth is reckoned in the kingdom 
of Agamemnon in Il. 2. 570. The 
epithet twwoPérovo, used here, seems to 
strengthen the view of Curtius, quoted 
above; for while the Inachian plain is 
fertile, the general character of Argos 
is given by the epithet woAvdijioy Tl, 4. 


171. 

266. Sia, ‘queenly;’ referring only to 
position or birth. So &oyerfs and 
ra are ordinary epithets for 
ings. 

266. pect dya@gor. See on Od. 2. 
117; and cp. 14. 421; 16. 398; 24. 
194. 


267. doSds dvip. Eustath. quotes 
from Athenaeus (1. 14 B), who de- 
scribes the minstrel as ¢vAaca wa- 
pauverfipd tiva, 8s xparov yey dperds 
yuvanwy d:epxydpevos lvéBaré ria gidro- 
tiplay és xadond-yabiay, elra 82 Siar pBiy 
waplyow jdeciay dwexddva riy didyoay 
gaticw ixwaiy. He also quotes a 
certain Timolaus as saying that this 
minstrel was brother of Phemius, dy 
Gxodovejcal gyno: Ty LyveAdap els T0deny 
guAaca. But, as Dr. Hayman remarks, 
Odysseus appointed no one to watch 
(<lpvo6a:) Penelope. Mentor’s commis- 
sion extended only to the house and 
goods (Od, 2. 225). For this use of 
eipvoda cp.-Od. 16. 463; 23. 229. 

269. poipa .. . Eustath. ad 
loc. (1) 4 Aéye: Bre poipa fv Caveivy tov 
dadén: } Bre (2) lypnv dwobaveiy roy 
Aly:cGov: 9 Sre (3) polpa hy ny KAv- 
Taprhorpay iwd ry Alyicby -yerécOa, 8 
wal xpeirroy* to which the Schol. adds 
(4) the impossible view 4 row ’Ayapép- 

VOL. I. 


vora. Nitzsch strangely a oe (1) and 
refers yuv to dodds, in spite of the words 
rov pty doddéy that follow. The refer- 
ence (2) to Aegisthus seems on the 
whole the simplest, and the expression 
that he was ‘ Fate-bound to his min’ 
reminds us of Od. 1. 37 «30s alwiy 
SAcOpoy, etc. At the same time it may 
be remarked that it is distinctly said 
there that Aegisthus fell twép pédpor, 
which is somewhat inconsistent with 
pooipa Oeaw inddnce. The view (3) 
which Eustath. als is ably advo- 
cated by Ameis, who points out that 
the words GAA’ Gre 84 yuy stand in close 
relation to 7d apity péy (265), and that 
Sapfjva:, in the sense of ‘yielding’ to 
any overmastering influence, is used of 
lust or passion in Il. 14. 315, 353, 
where we find Oede époe .. Gupdy é54- 
pacoey, and girddérym: Sayels. Nor is 
this view inconsistent with é@éAovga» 
dyfryaye (272), for, her scruples once 
overcome, she was only too glad to 
follow her lover: but the conquest of 
these scruples was hard enough to 
justify the use of 3apujva:, for Aegisthus 
was so surprised at his own suc. 
cess that he sacrificed drink-offerings, 
txreAéoas péya Epyov 8 ob wore éAmwero 
Oup@. 


274. & ‘fair offerings ;’ 
namely dipacuard re xpuody re. For a 


similar epexegesis cp. Od. 8. 134 puhy 
ye wey ob xaxcde tori | pnpobe Te xvfpas 
re wal dudw yeipas trepOev | abxéva re 
artBapéy, 9. 184 pha’, dds re xal al- 
yes, Il. 23. 259 deOAa, .. A€Byrds re Tpl- 
wodds re, Od. 19. 317 warOere 3 ebviy, 
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éxredégas péya epyov, 8 of more Edrrero Oupd. 


8. OAYZ2ZEIAZ L., 


275 


hpels pey yap dua wréopey Tpoinbey lévres, 
’Arpeldns xal éyd, dida eldéres dAAHAOLTW 
adN bre Zotviov tpdiy ddixdued’ Expov ’ A Onvéor, 
€vOa xuBepvyrny Meveddov PoiBos ’ ArébAXAwy 


obs dyavois Bedécoow érorxdpevos Karéregyve, 
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wnddrov peta yxepal Oeotans vnds exovra, 
Ppévrw ‘Ovntropldnv, ds éxalvvro p0N advOpirrov 
vna xuBepyijca, dwrére orrépyoey gedAau. 


@s 6 wey &Oa xarécyer, ererydpevés tep ddoio, 


bpp Erapoy Odaroa Kat émi Krépea xrepicecev. 


276. dua wAdoper] Znvd8oros dvarAdopev. xaxGe Schol. M. 


285 


283. owépxoey] 


So Schol. Vindob. 56, from which Bekker restored it, instead of the common read- 


ing owepxolar’. 


| 3épaxa wal yAalvas wal pryea. Some- 
times the generic word follows instead 
of beginning the list, as Od. 7. 234 
apdés Te xcrdwd re yar’ ldodea. 

276. hpeis pév yap. Nestor uses the 
same combination to introduce a change 
of scene in sup. 262 =‘ Now we.’ 

277. ola dBéres, ‘with kindly feel- 
ing ;’ see Od. 9. 189. 

278. Lovmov (‘linquitur Eois longe 
speculabile proris Sunion’ Stat. Theb. 
12. 624) is now called Cape Colonna 
(x4Bo KxodAdévvas), from the six Doric 
pillars remaining there, the ruins of a 
temple to Athena. This probably ac- 
counts for the epithet fpéy. It is not 
unlikely however that it was so called 
from the cult paid there by sea-faring 
men to Poseidon ; ?- Aristoph. ae 
559 & xpvoorplaw’, & SerPlvav pedéow 
Xouvndpare. Damm, Hom. Lex. inter- 
prets it ‘ guia ibi colebatur Zede Younevs.’ 

280. ols dyavois .. xaréredve. A 
sudden death without suffering is as- 
cribed to the ‘painless shafts’ of 
Artemis or Apollo, the goddess gene- 
rally bringing death to women, the 
god to men. Such a death was easy ; 

. Od. 18. 202 «fe por ds paraxdry 

roy wépo “Apress dyvh. In Od. 
11. 172 it is contrasted with 80A:x)) 
yovoos, and, in 1§. 407-411, with any 
form of votsos. Such a death is be- 
sought from Artemis by Penelope, Od. 
20. 61. Those who died by such a 


Ameis and Nauck adopt owépxocer. . 


visitation did not look like an ordinary 
corpse, but, as Patroclus is described, 
? es xal wpéoparos Il. 24. 757. It 

oes not however follow that the visita- 
tion was one of mercy, for Artemis kills 
Orion in this way for jealousy (Od. 5. 
124), and Ariadne in righteous anger 
(Od. 11. 334). So too the daughter of 
Arybas is slain, Od. 15. 477; and the 
mother of Andromache, I]. 6. 428. The 
inhabitants in Lupin vi}cos (Od. 15. 411) 
are spared all diseases, and are slain by 
the shafts of Apollo and Artemis, when 
old age comes npon them. Rhexenor 
too is killed by the same god, Od. 7. 
of Possibly a mistaken view of déyava 
Bin suggested the words to Pope, 
‘favourd man by touch ethereal slain.’ 
Essay on Man, Ep. 3. 68 (where see 
Mr. Pattison’s note, ed. Clarendon 
Press, 1869). Is it not possible that 
we have in this expression a poetical 
way of describing the sudden effect of 
sunstroke? A similar fatal influence 
has also been ascribed to the rays of 
the moon. Cp. Psalm rar. 6. 

281. xepot. This corroborates 
the fact that the rudder of the Homeric 
ship is a dle; for anything like a 
tiller would not be between the 
hands. 23d» too is an ‘oar-blade,’ 
which suggests the shape of the w73d- 
soy. 

284. éweydpevés wep S80i0. See Od. 
I. 309. 


38. OAYZIZEIAZ [, 
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GN bre 8) Kal xeivos, lav él olvora mévrov 
éy vnuoi yAadgupict, Marxadwv Spos aind 

te Oéwy, rére 6) orvyepiy dddy evptora Zeds 
édpdoaro, Atyéwv 8 dvépov én’ durpéva yebe 


xtpard re tpopbevra meddpia, toa specoiy. 


290 


évOa dtarpngas tas pey Kpyryn érédaccen, 
3x: Kidwves vatov ‘lapSdvov dudi pécOpa. 
éore O€ ris ALoor almetd te eis Era wérpn 


289. Arcyéow 87] Ras ’Aplorapyos’ Arylew 82 wa) Avyéow re Schol. H. 
¢devra] *Apicrapxos ypdgpea rpopdervro dyri rot nifdavovro Schol. H. 
nvfdyovro Schol. M. V. rpogpdevro is of course a vox nihili. 


290. Tpo- 
Tpopéorro, 
La Roche adopts 


tpoptovro into his text, as the true Aristarchean reading. But Dind. (note on Scholl. 
ad loc.) estimates it as tneptius quam ut Aristarcho imputari posse videatur,and would 
read the confused Schol. as follows, rpopéovro dyri rod nigdvovro: *Aplorapxes 


ypapa rpopéerra. 
pony Schol. H. M.Q. Crates A:cohy. 


286. xat xeives, i.e. Menelaus set 
sail, evex as Nestor had done. 

287. Madeadwv dpos. The name of 
this promontory, the S.E. point of La- 
conia, now Cape Malia, or St. Angelo, 
was written in various ways: e.g. Ma- 
Ada(n) Hdt. 4. 179, Maré Hat. 1. 82, 
MdAeaz, as here, and Od. rg. 187, and 
MdAea Od. 9. 80. The dangers in the 
neighbourhood of this Cape from 
storms and currents are hically 
described in Od. 4. 514 foll.; and 
Eustath. quotes as a proverbial saying, 
Mad as 3¢ xdyolas tmcAdBou raw ofxade. 

290. tpodédevra, fr. rpopf, means pro- 
perly abgberd and nes ‘ big,’ ‘so a 

om T Kupa II. 307; an 
pear reasgar ia in the sense of ‘ thicken- 
ing’ milk into curd, Od. 9. 246. Cp. 
Lat. ses 7 satel 

491. as, ‘ having e 
fleet in twain ;’ the two divisions being 
ras péy (291 )and rds wéyre (299). 
4xt is a nearer epexegesis of 
rt of it where the 
The tribes 


which Strabo, ro. 371, says, rovray 
qGyot Zrdguros 7d pty apde iw eis 
waréyay, 7d 382 Sucpxdy Kidowas, 7d 8t 
vérioy “Ereéxpnras. The city of the 
Cydonians (the name is not given in 
omer) and the river Jardanus were 
on the north coast; but the tribe occu- 


203. Aicoy)] rives per Svopa kbpov Tiv voy BAco7)y Kadov- 


pied the breadth of the island and lay 
along the south coast till it bends sud- 
denly at a right angle to form the 
southern cape of Crete, here called 
oxadyv ploy. Gortyn lay inland from 
that bend of the coast, on the fertile 
plain bounded on the north and north- 
west by Mt. Ida, and on the south-east 
by the chain that runs due eastward 
from the southern cape. Phaestus, to 
the S.S.W. of Gortyn, is thus described 
by Strabo, l. c. rije pev Péprovos &éxov- 
cay éfhxovra (stadia), Tie 8¢ Gadrdrrns 
elxoc:, rou &@ Marddov (conject. for 


MerdAAov) rod émwelou re ovTa. 
Between Phaestus at the h of the 
bay, and the south cape above which 


lay Matalon, the coast is here described 
as Aico? alweié re els dAa wérpn, ‘a sheer 
and lofty cliff;’ and the waves as they 
rolled from the south-west (uéya xia) 
would dash full against this and beat 
up northwards és @acrdéy. 

293. Eustath., and Steph. Byzant. s. v. 
@a:orés, mention that a doubt after- 
wards arose whether Atoo here was an 
epithet or a proper name. Steph. 
certainly speaks of 6 Ascofs: the 
same interpretation doubtless lies con- 
cealed in the reading ‘OAbcony rips 
@a:crfas in Strabo. The ‘ western head- 
land’ (axa:dv Aloy) is the abrupt termina- 
tion westward of the mountain chain 
which runs along the island from the 
south promontory to Cape Ampelos. The 
simplest way in which to reconcile the 
geography with the course taken by the 
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écyarig [épruvos, év nepoedé& mévra, 


&vOa Néros péya xia mori oxaidy ploy wei, 


295 


és Paicrdv, pixpds d& AlOos péya Kop daroépyee. 
ai pev dp ev0’ FAOov, orovdG 9 FAvgay d5rcOpor 
dvdpes, drap vids ye mort omAddecow éafay 
Kvpar* drap ras wévre véas Kvavompwpelous 


Alyérr@ érédacce pépwov dvepbs re Kal bdap. 


300 


ds 6 pty Oa roddy Blorov Kai xpucdv dyelpov 
HAGro £dv vnval kar dAdoOpdous dvOpdrous- 


296. puapds] ypdpe 82 Znvdd8or0s ‘Madéou Aldos,’ MdAciov yap dvopdlerar 7d pds 


@aorlas Acpévos 
Al. &. Nitzsch gwe. 


ships is not, with some commentators, to 
redistribute the Cretan tribes, or to ima- 
gine that the sailors put to sea again 
after having gone into the Cydonian bay; 
but rather that the part of the fleet 
which was not driven down to t 
(299) neared Crete (rde pty Kpfry éré- 
Aaccev) at the western extremity of the 
south coast, say at the promontory of 
Kplov yérwwov, and then drifted along 
under the south coast as far as the 
sudden bend to the southward; against 
the cliffs of which southern extension 
the ships were wrecked. 

At the same time it must be re- 
marked that Aicof Tis wérpn, described 
afterwards as puxpde AlGos, would be a 
better expression for some isolated rock, 
which by its position as a natural 
shelter enabled the men to escape while 
their ships were wrecked. Therefore, 
some take oxa:dy ploy as a little cape 
serving as a break-water to the port of 
Phaestus ; Schol. M. Q. V. 7d iwd 
Tol vérou Kiya riv dacrdv dy éwole 
GAlnevoy, el pt) mpoxeluevos bd AlOos 
inddvey tyros péya yiveoOa: xidya, 
wpoxarayvuplver wept atroy Trav Kupd- 
tow. There was a tradition that the 
name of this rock was MdAecoy, a 
tradition preserved in the reading 
ascribed to Zenodotus: see critical 
note. 

294. doxany l'éprwvos, ‘ on the verge 
of the territory of Gortyn.’ écxanh 
seems to resemble the Anglo-Saxon 
‘mark’ or ‘marches;’ waste forest 
jJand which surrounded the greater 


poy Schol.E.M.Q.V. Cp. Eustath. ad loc. 


301. ws] 


divisions and the subdivisions of the 
country. 

297. owovb;, ‘with much ado;’ cp. 
Od. 24. 119; so.(by a litotes) pa 
dowovdi Tl. 8. 512; in contrast to which 
is Od. a1. 409 drep oxovdie. 

299. Kkvavompwpedous. The phrase 
veds xvavonpwpono is found thirteen 
times in Homer. We must suppose 
the form in the present passage to 
be lengthened, metri gratia, the termi- 
nation -«os being analogous to that 


found in evpuddea, ebwardépaa, and 
perhaps #vyévaos. A form «vavonpoi- 


pous, or -elpove, is mentioned in Etym. M. 
692. 32; Zon. Lex. 1581, and is 
accepted by Cobet (Nov. Lect. 204). 

Compare with the story given here 
the legend of Jason, Hdt. 4. 179 «af 
py ws aed yevloda xara ew iad 
twodaBeiy dveyov Bopiy wai dnoplpsy 
apie Ty AcBiny. 

301. a8 6 ply. If we accent ds here, 
with most editions, the words which it 
introduces ought to be a resumption of 
what precedes (as in sup. 284), which 
they cannot exactly be. It is therefore 
better to read we (or even with Nitzsch 
fas) as forming a natural protasis to 
réppa 8t. Then the form of the sentence 
harmonises with the corresponding 
passage, Od. 4. 90 clos dyo wept xeiva 
wodty Blorow auvayelpaw | hAwpny, reles 
por AdeAgdedw dAdos Exepve. The word 
ayelpay points (as Nitzsch observes) to 
getting presents, as Menelaus is said 
actually to have done, Od. 4. 125-1323 ; 
15. 117. 
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rogppa St rair Alyicbos éujoaro oixobt Avypa: 


érrderes 8 fvacce moAvyptcoio Muxivns 


xrelvas Arpeldnv, Sédunro 8 Aads dr’ aurG. 


395 


7@ S€ of dydodrp Kaxiy HAvbe Sios ’Opécrns 


dw an “Adnvdwv, xara 8 éxrave warpopovija, 


AiyicOov SordéSpntiw, 8 of marépa Kdrvrov Extra, 


# to rdv xrelvas dat rddov 'Apyeloice 


untpbs te orvyepys Kal dvdAxidos Alylobo.o- 


310 


avriap Sé€ of HAGe Body dyabds Mevédaos, 


303-305.] The usual order of the lines runs, régpa 82 | xreivas ’Arpel3ny | éxrderes 


3. The text follows the order given by Bergk. See note below. 
Sé8unvro ’Aplorapxos, ws ‘4 wAnOds dwovdoyro’ Schol. H. M. Q. R. 
vaov] Znvddoros pty ‘dy dad Sanjay.’ 
H. M. Q. But cp. sup. 278, where the form of genitive is "A@nvéwy. 
dy riot Taw ixddceur ov« Roay Schol. M. Q. 


304. éwrderes &. The order of vv. 
304, 305 is inverted in the present text. 
In the common order, the pronoun 
ravra, instead of referring back to what 
has been stated, is e to throw its 
meaning forward, so that rrelvas follows 
it as a sort of epexegesis. La Roche 
supports the inversion, ‘genuinum horum 
versuum ordinem restituimus, Bergkio 
=. secuti scholiastam ad Soph. 

lectr. 267 wal ydp pera rd dovedom 
*Ayapdpvova Alyio80s tBaclrevcer. “Opn- 
pos’ Aly:c80s fivacce woAvxpicono Mu- 
whyns, erevas ’ArpelBny x.7.A. 

306. te 84 of SyS0dry, supply zre 
from éwrderes. Here xaxdy is a pre- 
dicative nominative, literally, ‘came in 
the eighth year as a disaster upon him.’ 
Cp. Od. 16. 103 xaxdy wéyreco: yevoluny, 
Il. 5. 63; Od. ra, 118 

307. an’’ . : yin ae 
according to the tragic legen om 
Phocis. See mae nate: Aeschylus 
makes him visit Athens after the fatal 
deed. The Phocians are mentioned II. 2. 
517. We find ‘A@hrm (Od. 7. 80) as 
well as ‘A@jwa: (IL 2. 546) for the name 
of the city; and similarly Mu«fyn, as 
here, but Mv«fva: IL. 2. 560. 

309. Saivu radov, ‘gave a funeral 
banquet.’ So daviva: ydpov Od. 4. 3. 
For such a feast see Il. 23. 29; 24. 
803. The Schol. states that vv. 309, 
310 were wanting in some edd.; adding 
& 82 'Apiorapyés gnow Sri Bid Tobray 
wapvsogaiverm Sri ouvarwicTo Alylady 


305. 363unro} 

307. "A@n- 
*"Aplorapxos 82 dx’ ‘A@nvains Scholl. 
309, 310.] 


} KAvraipyhotpa. rd 8t ef wai ind 
*Opéorov, d8nrov eva. Certainly, here 
alone, if anywhere, (as Nitzsch remarks) 
does Homer attribute the death of 
Clytemnestra to Orestes. We are given 
to understand clearly that she died with 
Aegisthus, who met his death (197) at 
the hand of Orestes. Most probably 
Homer’s legend imputed the mother’s 
death to him as well; but he suppresses 
the explicit mention of this feature of 
the story, only by this artifice to deepen 
the impression of Orestes’ great mis- 
fortune. Orestes is however represented 
as justified in the eyes of his own people 
to whom he gave the feast ; nor is there 
any mention of the persecution of the 

innyes. For the growth and the 
different forms of the story see Schnei- 
dewin’s Sophokles, Einleit. zur Elek- 
tra 


310. dvdAxwBos. Cp. the description 
of Aegisthus in Aesch. Ag. 1224 Adovr’ 
dvadxcv. 

ZU. Gya0és. This is the stand- 
ing epithet of Menelaus, of whom it is 
used twenty-five times ; and of Diomede, 
to whom it is applied twenty-one times. 
It is used exceptionally of Ajax, Il. 15. 
249; 17,102; of Hector, Il. 13. 123; 
of Polites, Il. 24. 250. The Schol. 
regards Bof as equivalent to pdx, like 
gbAoms ; but it is more likely used with 
reference to the loud marshalling or 
rallying ‘shout’ of a captain. Cp. Il. 
8. 91, 92. 
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TWoAAa xrypar dywv, dca of vées dyOos detpay, 
kai od, pfros, ph 60a Sduov diro THX adAdAngO, 
xrfpard te mpodurov dvdpas rT évy coiot Sduoow 


ofrw direppiddous, wy To Kata wdvra pdyoot 315 
krnpara Sacodpeva, od Se rnvainy dddv ed\Ons 

GN és piv Mevédaov éy® KédXopat xal dvwya 

EXOeivy Keivos yap véov dddobev eiAfrovbey, 

ex trav avOpdirav S0ev ovx errroirdé ye Ovy@ 


eOguev, Sv twa mporov drocgpfiwow dedrat 320 


és médayos péya toiov, SOev ré rep ovd oiwvol 


avréeres oixvetow, émel péya te devdv re. 


GX 1 viv adv vnl te of Kal cois érdpotow 
ef O eOérers melds, mdpa ro Slppos re Kal frwot, 


map O€ tou vies euol, of ror wopmnes Eoovrat 328 
és Aaxedaipova Siav, 86: ~av0ds Mevédaos. 


AlocecOar SE perv avros, iva vnpepres eviomg. 

yeddos SF ovK epee’ pdda yap mwervupévos éeotiv. 
“Qs epar’, nédcos 8 dp eu Kai éwi xvégas FrGe. 

rota. O& Kal peréecre Oecd yAavxams Ahn: 330 
‘"Q yépov, 4% To rabra Kard poipay Karédegas: 

GAN dye rdpvere piv yAdooas, xepdacbe St olvor, 


327. avrds] So Aristarch., not adrdv. 


312. dx@os, ‘as freight.’ 

316. tyvelyv. The commonly given 
etymology, viz. taboros for aicios= 
afros, ‘in vain,’ seems absurd. Diintz. 
refers it to adj. rads, ‘ big,’ and sees in 
it the occasional force of péyas, viz. 
‘ over-big,’ ‘impracticable.’ 

319. €&wouro. The optative un- 
accompanied by dy or xe requires us to 
take ray dvOpdwoy to mean no definite 

ple, but only ‘such people;’ which 
is in accordance with the vague GAAoder, 
‘from abroad.’ 

320. mp&rov drordfAwow, ‘have 
once sent wide of his course.’ For 
wp&rov used in this sense of the first 
occurrence of a particular action cp. sup. 
183 éwel 37) apora Cede apodnxey dra. 

321. péya rotev, See note on Od. 1. 
209, anc cp. Il. 20. 178 réecor dplrov 


See on sup. 19. 


wodAdy éwedOdv. The Schol., on the 
ee €, Says trepBodinis rovrTd now. 

p- the different account in Od. 14. 
253-7 éwréoper Bort dvéum dpa 
Kad .. wepwraio: 8’ Alyuwroy luppelrny 
ixépeoOa. But the illustration here is 
only half serious. 

322. té Savév re. With a single excep- 
tion (Il. 8. 133) decvrds always lengthens 
a preceding short vowel, whether we 
assign to it an original digamma, 
(8fevds) ; or a jod (Sede) as Curtius. 

324. éAasg, sc. lévas, supplied from 
t@ in preceding line. : 

332. yA@oous. The tongues of the 
bulls sacrificed at the beginning of this 
book are intended. But what does 
trapvere mean? The commentators 
mostly give ‘cut out.’ But is it not 
rather (as in Spa rayvey) ‘cut in 
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Sppa Moceédwr cai rus dOavdroor 
omeloavres Koiroio peddpcOa’ Toto yap Hpn. 


4on yap ddos ole’ bd Codov, ovdt Eorxe 


335 


6704 Gedy év Sati Oaaccépey, dd\AA véecOat. 
7H pa Aids Ovydrnp, trol & éxdAvov addnadons. 
Toiat dé xypuxes pev bdwp emi yeipas Exevay, 


Koipo O¢ Kpnrijpas émeoréyyayro troroio, 


vounoay 8 dpa naéow érapédueva Serdecor 


340 


335. ofxe6"}] Znvd8or0s Pxero Schol. H. 


pieces’ for sacrifice? The Attic phrase 
(Aristoph. Av. 1711; Pax 1060) 4} 
yASooa xople réyvera: favours this, 
for it would be hard to find any sense 
for xopls if réyuvera: means ‘is cut out.’ 
Cp. Aristoph. Plut. 1111 4 yAdooa rq 
es xopis réuvera:, on which a Schol. 
says, 2008 qv rds duapyds rijs yAm@rrnys 
T@ Khpuxc 88008u. The tongues, then, 
in the case before us had been previously 
cut out and laid apart. To whom were 
they now offered? Some have answered 
To Hermes, as god of language, in ac- 
cordance with the custom mentioned 
Od. 7. 137 dpyadérry |p wipzaroy 
oxtySecxov Sre pynoalaro xofrov. But 
there is no trace here of Hermes; 
rather, (as Nitzsch says) the next line 
suggests Poseidon, in whose honour the 
whole day had been kept. The religious 
character of the day as a whole was 
thus completed, by the reservation and 
offering, at the last moment, of the 
tongues—as the Schol. says 8r 7d 
adrAdoror Tov lepeiov # yAwrra, or as 
Philochoros 2 wide by Nitzsch), riy 
yAa@rray elval gyno: Td KddAdorov Kal 
aparevoy pdpioy. 

337- 4 pa. # is an imperfect from 
a defective #yl, appearing in the Skt. 
aba, Lat. ai-o. The roots being dy for 
the Greek and ag for Latin; cp. ad-ag- 
ium. See Lehrs, Aristarch. 95 ‘9 
“* dixit,” ponitur tantum post orationem 
peractam. Schol. on Il. 1. 219 «al 
ceonpelwra: ‘Apiorapxoe Sri 5 pty 
“Opnpos det txt apoeipnpévors Adyous 
bmipéper 7d % Bndrody 7d Edn, he ext rot 
spoxapévov, 5 32 TWAdtrow per’ abrov 
émipépes tov Adyow. Seiler, remarking on 
the use of # in introducing the transition 
from a speech to the action consequent 
upon it, reckons its commonest use in 
combination with «ai, viz. #, «al occur- 


ring in thirty-six places; # fa, wai in 
forty-three. It is elsewhere combined, 
but far less commonly, with adrdp or 3€. 

340. vopyoav .. 8endeoor. The way 
for interpreting this line with precision 
has been prepared by Buttm. and 
Nitzsch. The following account, while 
in the main it follows them, supple- 


ments them in some points. To begin 
with 3erdeco:. That it is governed by 
is proved by Od. 18. 418, 


olvoxoos piv twapfdo0a 8erdecor, where 
there is no alternative. Now, the 
olyoyéos (represented here by «otpor) 
held the xpdxoos (Od. 18. 397), the 
5éra were in the hands of the company : 
he was ‘ wine-pourer,’ not ‘ cup-bearer.’ 
So that, whatever is meant by éwap{d- 
peva, 8erdeoco: cannot be the dativus 
instrumenti, but means rather ‘into the 
cups.’ wdpyec@a, as Buttm. has 
shown, is a word connected with ritual. 
Reserving the question of the force of 
dwt, we see that dpfayevor signifies the 
offering in sacrifice of a ‘first portion’ 
of anything. The particular method of 
this religious ceremony as applied to 
wine-drinking may be ascertained from 
Od. 18. 425 v@pnoay 8 dpa waow ém- 
oraddév- of Se seca idee ab pard- 
peoo. xlov. That is, the wine-pourer, as 
he came round to each of the company, 
poured into the cup of each a first drop, 
to be emptied in libation, and then he 


poured in the full draught. The pouring 


in of the first drop and the pouring it 
out in libation are respectively éxdpye- 
oGa: and onrévdav. Cp. Od. 18. 419 
olvoxdos yey éwapfdadw Serdecow | Sppa 
onxtlcayres xaraxelouey. And so, in the 
passage before us, éwapfdpevo: attaches to 
oneigay (342), which further indicates 
that ydynoay prepares for mov, The 
preposition in éwapfadyevos signifies 
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yAdooas & év trupl. Bé\Xov, dviardyevar 8 érédecBov. 


avrap érel omeiody + emiov 0 Scov HOcrde Oupds, 
d) rér 'AOnvatn cal TyrAtpayxos Beoed)s 
dude iéoOnv xolrdnv éri via véer Oat. 


a 
Néorap & av xarépuxe xadamrépevos érécocot’ 


345 


‘Zeds rh y areEfoee Kal abdvaro Beot &ddo1, 


as dpeis trap éueto Ooty emt vija xlotre 


Os Té rev 7 wapa mdprayv dvelpovos he mevixpod, 


@ of Tt xAalvat kal piyea bd’ evi oiky, 


ag al "Aprordpxov ‘@ obri,’ Znvd8oros 82, ‘g obwep yAaivar Kal eTHpara wéAA' 
dvi olxy, 


 dwaipos Schol. M. 


‘in succession ;’ it is amplified in Od. 
18. 425 into émoraddéy, which means 
‘stopping at each in succession.’ The 
same force attaches to it in Od. 1. 143 
Knpu€ 8 abrotow Ody’ txgyxero olvoyo- 
etov, and in Plato, Rep. 372. B éscwfi- 
vovres. By sar eres of Od, 18. 425 
and 418 we see that the pourer did not 
first go round éwapxdpevos, and then 
make a second round to fill the cups, 
but that he stopped for each drinker to 
make his owovd3h, and then filled his cup. 

It may be worth while here to investi- 
gate the word éw? 8ef:d or évdéfia which 
occurs in some passages in connection 
with wine-pouting. Is it from ‘left to 
right’ of the company, or of the wine- 

urer, as he’ stands facing them? 

oubtless of the company: cp. Od. 21. 
141 éSpvvc6’ efeins tat Befid wavres 
draipo, | dpfdpevor: rot xdpov Shey ré 
wep olvyoxoeve, where we see that the 
direction followed by the olyoydos was 
identical with the direction implied by 
évdéfia generally, independent of any 
olvoydos or any other person standing 
in front. In other words, évdé{ia is 
from left to right of the company and 
not of the pourer. The principle on which 
this direction, and not the opposite one, 
was followed had regard to the sun’s 
course relatively to the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and the wine in its movement 
was as it were to take the sun’s place. 
A noticeable passage as to éal Bef:d is 
Hdt. 2. 36 ypappara ypdpovar nai Aoyi- 
(ovra: ynpoi “EAAnves piv dad Trav 
dporepaw iat ta Befid pépovres ri 
xeipa: Alybwriot 82 dwd raw Befiav ent 
Ta dpicrepd: nal woedyres Tavra, atroi 
pév pact él ra Befid woreiv, “EAAnvas 82 


as in éwoiyecOa, éwdpyecOa, see above, 
or the addition may merely express that 
the libation was an adjunct to the sacri- 
fice proper. The use of dnordpevor 
however suggests that they actually 
rose, went to the écxdpy, and poured 
the libation over the burning meats. Cp. 
inf. 459 wale 8 tat oxl{ns b yépow, éwi 3’ 
al@owa olvoy | AciBe, and Od. 12. 362, 
where the sacrificers were obliged to 
use water, because 008’ eIyow uéOu Actas 
éx’ aldopévors iepotory. 

345. xaBawrépevos, see Od. 2. 39. 

346. 16 ye..ds. Here the phrase 
ds .. elovre forms the true epexegesis to 
7ré ye, and stands in place of the 
common ae abet infinitive, for 
which cp. Od. 1. 376; 7. 159; 9. 33 
11. 363, etc. 

348. &své tev. Reducing the hyper- 
baton, the order is Ss re mapa rev 
wapway f) dyeiyovos ht wenypov. By 
é s is meant not, of course, ‘ un- 
clothed,’ but ‘ without changes of rai- 
ment,’ and wenypos, as distinct from this, 
is explained in the next line as one who 
lacks furniture for his beds and chairs. 

349. Ptryea were costly blankets, fine, 
thick, and soft; they were laid on 
chairs (@pévoi Od. 10. 352), and on beds. 
As bedding, they had under them a 
a@as, and over them, for the sleeper to 
lie on, either a sheet (Alvow Od. 13. 73, 
118), or the still more luxurious cover- 
let of wool (réwys Od. 4. 124, 298). 
We also find the rdwne laid on «Acpol 
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ofr ait@ padraxds ore feivoiow éveddecy. 
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35° 


avrap é¢uol mdépa pey yxAaivat nal pryea Kadd. 
od Onv 8) Todd’ avbpds ’Odvaajos plros vids 
ynds én ixpidpw Karadé~erat, bpp dv éyd ye 


(dw, érera St maides evi peydpoiot Aitrovrat, 


Eelvous fewllev, bs ris K éud Sopa’ Ienrat. 


355 


Tov & avre mpocéeure Oecd yAavxamis Abivn:’ 


‘ed 3) tadrd y' tdnoba, yépoy pire aot de Eorxe 
ThnrAépaxov melOecOat, ered word KdddAtov obras. 
GN’ obros yey viv cot dy Eerat, Sppa nev eddy 


goicw évi peydpocw éyd 8 éml vija pédatvay 


360 


elt, va Oapotva 0° érdpous ciw re Exacra. 


olos yap pera rotor yepalrepos eByopar elvay 
of & dAdo giddryre vedrepor dvdpes Erovrat, 


mdvres dpnrtxin peyabdpou Tnrepdyouo. 


tyOa xe Ac~aluny xolrAy mapa vn pedaivp 


365 


viv drap nabe pera Katxovas peyabdpous 


362. -yepairepos] ‘Aliud quid scripserat Zenodotus; fortasse yepaitaros, quod 


etiam Cobetus conjecit’’ Dind. 


(Il. 9. 200), and on s#Arctu (Od. 4. 
124), and on Opéyor (20. 150). 

The yxAatva served as a counterpane 
for beds, to lay over the sleeper (Od. 4. 
299), and also to throw «ard x\uopovus 
re Opévous re (Od. 17. 86), besides being 
worn over the xiréy as a substitute for 
the ¢dpos (Tl. 10. 133). 

352. rods’ dvd stands promi- 
nently for ‘Odvecyjos, which follows 
epexegetically, like Od. 1.-194 3) yap 
pay eparr’ tmdhypov elva | ody xarépa, 
or 20. 106 @v6 dpa of pbau elaro wo- 
pém Aaav. The use of 88 dyfp to 
represent the speaker is not known to 
Homer, with whom it always stands for 
one present, either to sense or (as here 
and 35. 388; 16. 364) to thought. 
Note that 83¢ and not otros is used, 
comparing Od. 6. 20: with interpreta- 
tion there given. 

353. Ucprddiv. See Appendix on the 


Ship. 
Sp" av, ‘so long as.’ 
355. Eelvous .. Sg Tis .. . For 
this distributive use of 8s 71s and ds xe 
after a plural noun Ameis compares 


Od. 12. 40; 13. 214; 1§. 345; 16. 
228; 18.142; 20. 188, 295; 22. 315; 
Il. 3. 279; 12. 428; etc. 

357- Join cot welOeoOar. 

361. éxaora, ‘ their several duties.’ 

364. dpnAucty, see on sup. 49. 

365. évOa xe Aefaluyv. Almost equi- 
valent to a future, but-just depending 
on the fulfilment of the intention ex- 
pressed in efys (361). Cp. Od. 12. 347 
alfa xev .. vndv | rebfopev, tv 3é xe 
Oeivey dydApara, 15. 506 towépos dud 
pya ware, | yO0er 8é ev Kppuv d8os- 
adépow wapadeiuny, 19. 595, 598 Adfopua 
els ebyhy .. dvOa xe Acfalpny. 
eo govcigies These nok a ake 

gian stock, occupying the groun 
between the borders of Arcata and 
the westem coast of Elis. Strabo 
divides them into two principal tribes, 
one living in Triphylia and one in 
KolAn “Hus. Herodotus (1. 147) speaks 
of Pylian Caucones, which must refer 
to the Triphylian branch. These 
must be distinguished from the Cau- 
cones in Paphlagonia, who were in 
alliance with the Trojans, Il. 10. 429. 
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elu, €vOa xpetds por dpéddrerat, of rt véow ye, 


ovd dAlyov: od dt rovrov, émei redy kero Sapa, 


Twéuwov adv didpm re Kal vie dds dé of tous, 


of row éXadpéraro: Belew Kai Kdpros apiorot. 


37° 


“Qs dpa govicas dréBn yAavxams ’Adjvn 
dyvy <iSopévn OduBos 8 re wdvras iddvras, 
Oatvpafey 8 6 yepatds, Sirws Wey dpOarpoicr 
Tpnrcpdxou & fre yxeipa, eros 7’ epar’ ex + ovdpager’ 


‘°Q plros, of we Eodrwa Kaxdv Kal vadrxw Everbat, 375 


ef 89 Trot véw bbe Oeol wopmijes Erovrat, 


ov pey ydp tis 83 dddAos ‘Oddumia Sdpar éxévror, 
G\AA Ards Ovydrnp, ayedeln rpiroyévea, 


368. éwed redy [xero B@pa] Zenod. éwed ra oa yobvab’ ixdve Schol. H. Q. V. 


378. dyeAein] The readi 


of Zenodotus was x«vilory, which is followed by a few 


MSS. We may suppose that d-yeAcin is the reading of Aristarchus. Schol. H. M. 


367. The xpetog was property carried 
off by a raid, or wrongfully retained. 
Thus Il. 11. 698 wat ydp 7@ xpeios péy’ 
bpelrer’ ty "Hrd: Sly, | récoapes dbAo- 
gdépo temo .. rods 38° ath daft dydpay 
Abyelas | xdoxeGe. The claim was some- 
times backed by force, as in the sequel 
of the passage just quoted, and ib. 685 
foll.; sometimes also it was urged paci- 
fically, as here (for Mentor has too 
scanty a force for violent reprisals), and 
in Od. 21. 16 4 roe 'Odvoceds | FAGE 
pera xpeios 5 fd ol was dipos Eperre, | 
pia yap Ue ‘Teacns Mecohvia: dvdpes 
de «. TOY ver’ Lealny mwoddARy 
S36 FAGey ’Odvoceds | wadvds édv, apd 
yap hee warhp Dro: re yépovres, 

6pOAdAerar = dpelAerax. Both forms 
come from stem dA with termin- 
ation -«w (jw). From dper-iw we get 
by assimilation dpéAAm, while in ddpeiAw 
we may regard the « as compensatory for 
a lost A, or as simply transposed. That 
épédArAw and dpeiAw can be used in the 
same sense may be seen from such 

hrases as porxdyps’ dpéAra Od. 8. 332, 
Poodeypt dpéAAas ib. 462, xpeios was 
Sijpos SpedArAew Od. 21. 17. From this 
use with a direct accusatival object the 
transition to the use of the verb with 
an infinitive as object =‘ ought to do so 
and so,’ is easy. The verb épéAAuy, 
augere, is distinct: some refer it to a 
root phal, ‘to bring forth.’ 


372. $hvy. This bird is mentionéd 
in connection with the vulture, Od. 16. 
217. The description given of it by 
Aristot. H. A. 8. 5. is ghvn 7d pbyeBos 
derou pellaw 7d 8 xp@pa oxo8oe.d4s, and 
the eye of the bird is represented as 
having a film to cover it (éwdpyepés 
éor:). It is commonly taken to be the 
sea-eagle, called by Linnaeus falco 
ossifragus, or it may be equivalent to 
the Lammergeier. With the disappear- 
ance of Athena here oe 
larly the note on dpus ds &dw- 
taro Od. 1. 320. Seiler notes that . 
el8éuevos and el3ouzéyyn are regularly 
used in Homer to express not mere 
similarity of movement or action, but 
actual corporeal resemblance, as in the 
phrase el8. 3éuas 48¢ xal addhy Od. 1. 
105; 6.22; 8. 8; also elodpevos and 
eloapdyn Od. 6. 24; II. 241, etc. 

377. o6 tis GAAos .. GAA. For this 
construction instead of the more or- 
dinary one with 4, cp. Od. 8. 312 of jsos 
alzios DAos | dAAd roxfe Siw, Od. a1. 
72 o08é rw’ DAny | piOov roahoacbas 
émoyxeolny éSiwacde, | GAA’ tye idpevon 


pas. 

378. évaa. According to the 
ancient “Greeks this name is derived 
from Triton, a forest stream in Boeotia, 
running into lake Copais from the west. 
Just so Athena is called ’AAaAxcopevnis 
(Il. 4. 8; 5. 908) from the Boeotian 
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§ ro xal mwarép écOddv év ‘Apyeloiow éripa., 


adda, dvacc, nO, SidmO: SE por Kr€os éxOdéby, 


380 


avr@ xal tratéecot nal aidoly mapaxofre 


aol 8 av éym pé~w Boty fyi edpupéroroy, 
aduynrnv, hy o} ww brd (vydv fyayev dvip 
Thy To éym pé~w yxpuodv Képacw mepixevas. 


“Qs epar evyduevos, rob 8 Exdrve MaddAds ’AOjvn. 


385 


toiow 8 hyeudveve [epyvios trméra Néorap, 
vidot kal yapBpoiow, é& mpds Sdpara Kadd. 
GN Sre dépuad’ ixovro dyaxdvTa roto avaxros, 
éfeins Efovro xara KAtcpovs re Opévous re, 


rois 0 6 yépwy édAbotow dvd Kpnriipa Képaccerv 


39° 


olvov idviréroo, tov évdexdrp évavTg 


380. fA] Zenod. tadape Schol. H. M. 


382. Avy] So rightly with Herodian ; 


and not f#my. In II. 6. 94 #8 is ip with the contracted termination naturally 


long. 391. évdexdrqy | Schol. 
Alalcomenae. The name of lake 
Tritonis in Libya is referred to a 
Greek origin by dt. 4.179. For the 
etymology of Triton in connection with 
water see note on ‘Apgitpirn Od. 3. 
88. The title may contain an allu- 
sion to the birth of the gods from 
Oceanus and Tethys, I]. 14. 201. 
Ezustath. mentions as another received 
derivation the Cretan word rpiTd= 
‘head,’ so that the epithet would refer 
to the marvellous birth of Athena; 
which however is not alluded to in 
Homer. If we regard the force of 
metre in lengthening or shortening 
vowels, we may be not indisposed to 
refer the word to rpiros, as if Zeus the 
atta Heaven and Hera goddess of 
reckon as 1 and 2, so that 
Athena the dess of Aether can be 
T—TOyEVEIA, 
381. Notice the accent wapaxolr: for 
wotru, as jedyre Tl. 23- 315. 
382. fifo and ép3w are both to be 
to the same root fepy, the 
former through the form fepy-jw, the 
latter through Ffey-jw, Curt. Probably 
the notion of sacrifice in these words, 


as in their Lat. equivalents, facere and — 


operari, bel originally only to the 
combination ipdey or pélew lepd, after 
which the verbs themselves took the 


. seems to point to a reading év Sexdry. 


secondary meaning. 

qv. According to the Schol. = 
‘of one year old,’ from évos, but this 
meaning renders d3p4ryv superfluous. 
Others refer to §roy in the sense of 
‘dazzling bright,’ comparing Virg. Aen. _ 
9. 625 ‘candentem juvencum.’ Diintzer 
suggests, with great probability, that it 
is connected with dvay, efficere, in the 
same sense as réAecos or TeAHecs. 

383. G8pfryv. This word is explained 
by the epexegesis from jy .. dvijp. 

384. weptxevas, ‘ having spread,’ i. e. 
in the form of foil, and not with an 
allusion to molten metal; cp. Od. 6. 


2332. 

389. wAvopots re Opévovs re. See on 
Od. 1. 1332. 

390. dvd ..xépaocev. The Schol. 
interprets dvya here by é« 3evrépov, and 
Eustath. by &s ixépacey. But Fasi 
renders better, permiscuit, in the sense of 
permisceri iussit, cp. x¢pdooaro infra 
393. The adverbial then, implies 
the diffusion of the wine through the 
water in the mixing bowl, as Od. 9. 
ice dy Séwas tuxAhoas (sc. olvov) Uaros 

efxoo: pérpa | xede. Compare dvd 

82 apt Aevady dufay Od. 4. 41, dvdsuc~ 
ye 82 oltre pdppaxa Od. 10. 235. Our 
English equivalent, ‘mixed up,’ comes 
near enough to the meaning. 
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Sigev tain Kai ard xphdepvov educe’ 


Tol 6 yépov Kpnriipa Kepdooaro, moAAd 8 'AOnvy 


evyet droorévéwy, xovpy Ards alyibyoto. 


Airap émel.cmeiody + emiv 8 Scov Ocre Oupds, 


395 


of pey xaxxelovres EBay oikébvde Exaocros, 


rev 8 avrotd xolunoe Fephvios immébra Néorap, 


Tnréuaxov, prov vidv Odvacios Oeioto, 


Tpnrois év exéeoow, dn aldotoy épidovre, 


map 0° dp éuppertny Meciorparoy, dpxapov dvdpar, 


400 


8s of &r AlOcos raidav Fv ev peydpoor, 
avrés & avre xabedde puvy@ Sbyov tyYyndoio, 
7@ 58 ddoyxos Séorrowa réxos mbpovve Kal edviy. 


400, 401.] Znvé8oros rode db0 aorlxous mepeypdyer Schol. H. M. Q. R. 
wépovve| Didymus on Il. 7. 342 yp. wépoave by rais ‘Apiordpxov. 


403. 
The Etym. 


Mag. gives wopoalym, calling it an Aeolic form. Apoll. Rhod. uses both forms. 


392. kpfhSenvov. This is not exactly 
as the Schol. interprets rot wifov xwpa, 
but rather the string which passed over 
the w@pa to keep it secure. 

396. olxévSe éxacros. The persons 
signified are the vies eat yapuBpot (387), 
with the exception, which is mentioned 
immediately, of Pisistratus. It is not 
likely that oleéyde simply refers to their 
own chambers in the palace, as we 
might suppose from inf. 413 éx 6add- 
pow édOdyres, since the @dAapo are 
distinguished from the ai@ovoa épiSoumos, 
which is described as being ‘on the 
spot’ (adrov), implying that the 6aAapoz 
are further off. In the description of 
Priam’s palace, II. 6. 242 foll..—to pass 
by the more doubtful question of the 
eam of the wevrhxovra OdAapo: of 

is sons,—those of his sons-in-law are in 
detached buildings, ib. 247 xovpdew 3° 
érépodey tvayrian evdo0ev abdaijs | dh8ex’ 
toay ré-yeor OdAapor fearoio Alda | wAn- 
cio AAAhAwy 8e8unpéva, We may well 
suppose that the @éAapo: in our passage 
also were detached buildings, as their 
occupants likewise were all married 
persons. Pisistratus, who has no such 
OdAapos, is the only #/6eos, or unmarried 
son. Pisistratus sleeps beside Tele- 
machus avrot (‘on the spot’); which 
pronominal] description is presently par- 
ticularised into tix’ al€ovopn tpdovmy. 
See on Od. 1. 424. 


400. fuppeAlnv, ‘with good spear.’ 
The ash being: the most gicmnd ene 
wood for spear-shafts, was used as an 
equivalent for the spear itself. Cp. 
Ov. Met. 5. 143 ‘nam Clytii per utrum- 
aie gravi librata lacerto | fraxinus acta 
emur.’ 

403. A€yos.. elwhv. The former of 
these words, meaning on the bed- 
stead, corresponds with the Lat. lectus 
or fulcrum; while etvf, ‘the bedding,’ 
is equivalent to ¢orus. Cp. Virg. Aen. 

3 ‘lucent genialtbus altis | aurea 
fulcra toris,) Ov. Met. 11. 471 ‘ petit 
anxia lectum | i toro ponit.’ 

aépouve, Schol. nirpém(e, is used 
always of the wife who shares the bed; 
as of Arete, Od. 7. 347; cp. Il. 3. 411. 
In Apoll. Rhod. 3. 840, young maidens 
are described as fArces ofww Adetpa civ 
dySpdo: wopovvovom. Ameis takes in 
the sense of ‘honouring’ the bed, in 
contradistinction to aloxtvey Od. 8. 
269, but the use of the word comes 
from the simple fact that no one but the 
wife had free access to the husband’s 
chamber, and so she actually ‘ pre s’ 
his bed for the night’s rest. Cp. Theocr. 
6. 33 abrdp bya wrafa Oupas és ré x’ 
dpdcoy | adrd po oroploay xara 3éuna. 
That from this use it passed into the 
ordinary meaning of ‘ sharing’ the bed, 
we see from Od. 7. 347 wdp 8¢ yu} 
Séoxowa Adxos-trépauve wal ebrhy. The 
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"Hyos 8° aptyeveca pdvn pododdxrvdos ‘Has, 


Opvut dp e€ edvige Tepyvios trrbéra Néorop, 


405 


éx 3 éhOdv xar dp Efer émi feoroiot AiPoor, 

of of Ecav mpomdpobe Oupdwv inynddov 

Aevxol, dmoariABovres ddelparos: ols emt pev mplv 
NnrOods Ueoxev, Ocdgiy pyorwp drdédavros 


GN 6 poy Hon xnpl Sapels “Aidbdade BeByxet. 


410 


Néorwp avd rér’ épife Tepiyios, odpos ‘A yatav, 
axirrpoy éxwv, epi Oo vies adodrées HyepeOovro 
éx Oardpov erOdvres, 'Exéppwov re Srpartos re 
flepoeds + “Apnrés re xa dvtideos Opacupydns. 


toto. & éred’ éexros Mecistparos fAv0ev fpas, 


415 


map & dpa Tnrdéuaxov Oeoelxedov eloav dyovres. 
roto. dt pvdwv fpxe Tepyvios imméra Nécrap: 

‘Kapradluws po, réxva dlra, xpnivar éédAdwp, 
bpp F ro mpéricra Ocdv iAdooop 'Abjvny, 


} pot évapyts FAOe Ocod és Satra OddreLav. 


master’s chamber lay quite at the back 
of the premises, puxe. Compare the 
expression és puydy é oddoio, meaning 
‘from front to back,’ Od. 7. 96. 

407. wmpowdpovle Gupdwy. The posi- 
tion commonly assigned to these seats 
of polished stone is outside the atA#, 
and so on the public way. But 
~ Gerlach (Philol. 30. p. 503 foll.) seems 
right in placing them in the rpdd8opos, 
at either side of the door. He remarks 
that in the ruins of the temple of 


Themis in Rhamnus similar seats are © 


found. Sitting on one of such Ail6os, 
we may suppose Menelaus talks to 
Telemachus, Od. 4. 311; and the 
suitors when playing with the weocol 
are described as sitting spomwdpode 
Ovpdew Od. 1. 106 foll. 

408. dao GAelharog., The 
Schol. E. gives yAloypow 32 dy rd EAacoy 
oriisvoy woe 7d xpidpevoy, olov rd 
péppcpor. This suggests the interpreta- 
tion that ddragap here means some 

lish or varnish applied to stone-work. 
Docsvare Plato, Critias, 116 B wai ray 
olxodopnpdrow ra pty dria za 38 
piywuvres roves AlGovs woixtAa bpawoy 


420 


wadias xdpw.. wat rod py wept rip 
Uwrdra spoxdy relyovs yadng wepie- 
AdpBavoy wéyta Tov epl8popoy, olov 
drop mpooxpdpevor. This suits with 
Hesychius’ interpretation of dAoma 
(Soph. Frag. 43» viz. yxpiopa rolxaw 
(quoted by Hayman); and though 
Nitzsch insists that the epithet feorol 
precludes the notion of a plaster or 
stucco, yet it is equally likely that 
droorin. eh is a e particular 
epexegesis of fevrol, showing the special 
way i which the smoothness was 
produced. With the construction cp. 
Od. 23. 289 dyvrvov eivhy | tobijros 
padaxis, We may also quote, as bearing 
on this passage, Il. 18. §95 xirawas.. 
fxn oriABovras bdaly, but for a 
fuller interpretation see note on Od. 7. 
107. Eustath. and the Scholl. generally 
give the explanation, Aciwe: 70 ds, i.e. 
‘glistening as if with oil.’ 

Ail. staos, ‘warder, from root ép or 
Fop, whence dpdm, dpa, cp. éxioupos, 
gpoupés. For the connection between 
guarding and seeing compare Lat. 
tuert. 


420. évapyfs, cp. Il. 20. 131 xadewol 
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GN dy’ 6 pev medlovd’ éri Body tra, Sbpa téxioTa 
EOnow, éddan Se Bowy éemiBouxébros aviip 

els & éxi Tyreudyxouv peyabdpov via pédavay 
mdvras lay érdpous dyéto, Aurérw 8 Ov’ ofovs 


els & ad ypuaoybov Aaépxea Sedpo Kedécbm 


425 


ehOetvy, Sppa Bods xpuodv xépacw meptxed. 
of 3 dddot péver adrod doddées, elrare 8 elow 
Spwopjow Kara Sdpar dyaxduta daira wéver Oat, 
Edpas te Edda t dyudi nai dydady olaéuev Bdmp. 
“Qs epal’, of & dpa wdvres ewolrvvov, FHrOe piv dp 


Bods 


430 


éx medlov, RAGow Se Bos mapa vnes élons 
Tnrepdxov Erapor peyadhropos, FAOe dk yadrxeds 
dX év xepoly txov yxadkhia, weipara réxvns, 


82 Oeot palvecbas tvapyeis, i.e. ‘in visible 
resence;’ Virg. Aen. 4. 358 ‘manifesto 
in lumine vidi.’ 

O@éAaav. Exists only in the fem., as 

wérma, etc., and is formed immediately 
from ; 
421. em Bodv, ‘fora cow,’ equivalent 
to perd, as in Od. 1. 184 perd yarxér, 
‘for copper. So ém redxea taaeborro 
Od. 24. 466; Il. 2. 808. Cp. Hdt. 7. 
193 émi 76 nas Ewdeor, ‘for the golden 
fleece,’ compared with Eur. Med. 5 of 
Td wayxpvooy Bépos TleAlg per-7A8ov. 

422. EXOnory, sc. Bovs, as inf. 430. 

422, € édos. See Lehbrs, Ari- 
starch. p. 107 foll.,s.v. éwlovpos: ‘ Bene 
Aris us attenderat ad hoc genus 
compositionis cuius certissima sunt apud 
Homerum exempla. Sic perdyyeAos, 
h.e. internuntius, y. 199; O. 144. Et 
ut perdyyedos est J pt | riow dyyedoe, 
sic émBouxddr0ce et ériBdrrwp, 5 BouxddAos, 
& Bérrwp dv tal rivev, minime vero id 
quod Nitzschium velle video (ad Od. 3. 
422) pastoribus praefectum significat.’ 
Cp. tmpdpropos, twaptvrop, twaparyds. 
For the pleonasm in Bo&v ém:BovxddAos 
compare alwdAos alyay Od. 17. 247, év 
spodépy Sdyuou Od. 4. 302, cvay ovAdara 
Od. 14. 101, wo8duiwrpa wo8iy 19. 343. 
Also see inf. 472 olvoy olvyoxoevrres, 

425. The goldsmith is called, inf. 432, 
xaAdxets, from thename of the metal which 
was most generally worked. ‘ Fuerunt 


iam illo tempore 3njuovpyol, h.e. homines 
liberi qui artem aliquam exercebant, in 
his fabri lignarii et ferrarii; nec domi 
apud Nestorem habitat hic xpvcoyxéos, 
quamvis metallorum abunde est in 
aedibus regum, memoraturque (Od. 18. 
328) Ulyssis officina ferraria ad cotidi- 
anos usus’ Bothe. 

429. pag. Not in the sense of 
%5pa:, as ve y and 31, but (as Damm 
takes it) of ‘places’ for the company 
(see inf. 471 é(épuevo:), which consisted 
of Nestor’s own family and the party 
(érdpovs 424) of Telemachus. 
goes with wévecOa:, though for gramma- 
tical purposes it is superfluous, and 
is really an afterthought ae the com- 
bination at the introduction of the sen- 
tence, of 8° dAAo pévere, ‘but do all the 
rest of you bide here,’ compare Aaot peéy 
oxlivac0e Od. 2. 252, GAA per vb 
a ai Od. 9. 172, pipwere 8 ddAos 

es Il. 19. 190. 

olefuev, Epic 2nd aor. So ol- 
oénevas Od. 8. 399; 12. 10; 18. 291; 
Il. 3. 120; 23. 864. In Tl. 18. I91 
olaéuey is generally described as the 
future infin., but it can equally well be 
the aorist. See note on reAcvrnOiva 
Od. a. 171. a 

433. welpata. is plural is us 
elsewhere with wiens, 6Ad@pov, yalne, 
4é6Aem, also (Il. 23. 350) dedorou welpar’ 
dewey, The singular weipap is used 
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dkpové te opipdy + evrolnréy re mupdypny, 


olaiv re xpuady elpyd{ero’ FAOe F 'AOyvn 
ipav dyriéwca. yépwv 8 ininddta Néotop 


435 


xpucdv ewy’- 6 8 fetta Bods Képaow meplyever 


doxhoas, tv dyadpa Oe Kexdporo ldoica. 


Botv & dyérny xepdov Zrparios xail Sios ’Eyédpov. 


xépuiBa dé of “Apnros ev dvOepdevre AEByTt 


440 


frvbey éx Oardporo hépwv, érépy 3 Exew ovdrds 


évy xavéw mwédexuy 68 peverrdrcpos OpacupAdns 


dgdv eéxov év yxeipt maploraro, Boby émixéyor. 


lepoeds 3° dpviov elye’ yépwv 8 laanddra Néorop 


443. xepf] So Aristarch. Al. xepoi. Schol. H. 


444. duviov] This was 


generally taken to be dyyeidy ri els 38 3éyxovra: Tov oparropévou 7d ala Schol. M., 
which accounts for the orthography alpviov, see Suid. 1. 3. 36. But Schol. E. and 
Hesych. interpret it as puapdw payxatpl&ov 8 cal opdyiov wadrovar ol 'Arrixol, which 
comes nearer to the reading ascribed to Zenodotus and Nicander, viz. Sapyviov dd 


Tov Sdpvacba, 


with ds(vos, Od. 5. 289, and for the issue 
of a trial, Il. 18. 501. Here translate, 
‘wherein lie the issues of art,’ i.e. on 
which art al iy for its accomplish- 
ment ; through which the artistic con- 
ception is realized. Eustath. weparwricd. 
For a fuller discussion of meipap see 
on Od. 12. 51. 

435. 4A0e 8 *AGhvy. Not now in 
ait abr of Mentor, but in her god- 
head, yet invisible. 

437. The mention of the tools shows 
that a means nothing more than 
‘spread’ the gold in the shape of leaf 
or foil round oh horns. Nitzsch quotes 
from Millin, Minéralog. Hom. 180 
‘Rien n’indique l’application antérieure 
d’aucun mordant, ta lame enveloppe 
seulement les cornes de |l’animal, et 
comme il doit bientét étre immolé, une 
plus grande solidité n'est point néces- 
saire.’ 


438. doxhous. For the use of doxeiy 
in the sense of ‘ working up,’ ‘ prepar- 
ing,’ compare xépa..doxhoas xepaofdos 
Gpape réerew Il. 4. 110; cp. Il. 14. 
179, 240; xbdopy doxjoas Hat. 3. 1. 

440. xfpnBa (xelp.. vixrev), water 
for washing, not for sprinkling. Cp. 
Il. 24. 302 foll. for the same prepara- 
tion for worship. Here, the water was 
brought in a bowl damasked with 
flowers, according to the Schol. woisiAoy 


dwd ray tvreropevpivow dyvOav, which 
bowl had been kept in a store-room 
(@éAapos), and was brought out for the 
aren fies the left hand. Th 
441. signifies the le e 
other, with which érépy is thus con- 
trasted, being the ‘ right,’ par excellence. 
So tH érépq AaBeiy comes to mean to 
get a thing with little trouble, without 
having to ta the right hand to the 
work at all. Plat. Soph. 226 A; cp. 
Od. 10, 171. 
otAal, Attic daa, signifying coarsely- 
ground barley-meal, is referred by 
M. Miller to root mar, and so made 
identical with Lat. mola, and connected 
with dyadrdhye, mollis, etc. etc. Curtius 
would refer obAaf to root fed, seen in 
elAva, TAAw, GAdw, ddan), Lat. vol-vo. 
444. Guvlov is the vessel for the 
blood, probably connected with afua. 
N. There is little truth in the 
common notion that the office of King 
and Priest was originally vested in the 
same n. Of the Homeric King— 
here, tor example, of Nestor—it is true 
in that sense alone in which every head 
of a family is his own lepevs at home. 
This was purely a domestic sacrifice. 
Otherwise the several gods had their 
own lepeis, and as Lobeck (Aglaoph. 
258) observes, in the only instances 
where a state sacrifice is offered, namely 
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xépuiBd 7 oddoyvras Te KaThpyxero, woAAd 8 ’AOHvn =—-445 


exer drrapyxbpevos, xehadis tpixas év mup! Bdddov. 


Abrap émel 6 edfavro xai ovdoyvras mpoBddovto, 


avtrixa Néoropos vids, drépOupos Opacupyens, 


fracey dyyt ards: médexus 8 drréxowe révovras 


avyevious, Adoev O& Bods pévos- ai & drOAvEav 450 


Ovyarépes te vol te Kai aidoln mapdéxorris 


at the beginning of this book and Od. 
aI. 258, the sacrificer is not specified. 

The following statement of Aristotle 
cannot accordingly apply to the Ho- 
meric Kings, but only to later, thongh 
stillearly, times. The Kings, he says (Pol. 
3. 14- 1I-12) kara robs Hpoxrxods xpévous 
». Upto, Roay .. TAY Ovorow Soar pn lepa- 
vueat, and these he explains (6. 8. 20) 
to be Sas pt rots lepetow dwodiswow 3 
ydpos, GAX’ dwd ripe cows écrias Exover 
Ti Tih (‘but the ministers whereof 
derived their office from the state altar- 
naah pe bers yl li a capi daar 

y adopting the family gods of its ro 
house, GE otherwise, had come to have 
its tutelar deities and rites and altar- 
hearths, the Kings were naturally made 
the ministers of the national tutelars as 
such. To such a ministry reference is 
made in Hdt. 4. 161 7@ Baow& repéven 
dgerdy wai lpwotwas ta dAda wavra Ta 
wpérepa elyov ol Bacirées ts pécov 7G 
Sipq €Onxe, and the Athenian Archons 
had stated sacrifices to perform for the 
same reason. But the state-officers ex- 
ercised no priestly function except with 
reference to the state-tutelars. 

Thus, any peculiar connection of the 
kingly office with the sacerdotal can 
only be admitted under two considerable 
limitations. First, it was a post-primi- 
tive accretion which only arose along 
with the worship of state-tutelars. 
Secondly, at no time whatever did it 
exist beyond this range; witness Aris- 
totle as already quoted. The temples 
had their own priests; it was only at 
the mpvraveioy rye wéAews that the Kin 
could officiate. Virgil’s crude anti- 
quarian fact in Aen. 3. 81 ‘Rex Anius, 
rex idem hominum Phoebique sacerdos,’ 
is an instance either of a tutelar connec- 
tion of Apollo with the community of 
which Anius was King, or of a com- 
bination of offices worth mentioning on 
account of its singularity. 


445. otAoxbras Karhpxero. The 
coarse-ground grain called ofAaif (sup. 
441) ishere called obAoybra:, which word 
is used proleptically, as the meal is not 
really sprinkled yet, but only raised 
from the basket. The word «cardpxeoOax 
belongs technically to ritual, signifying 
to ‘ perform preliminary rites.’ Compare 
pae teres py, o¢dya 8 ddAdAoow 
péae: Eur. I. T. 40; in later Greek 
it is construed with the genitive, as 
Hdt. 2. 45; Eur. Phoen. 573, etc.; here 
with the accusative, as if equivalent 
to carapxdpevos dyeidero, on the analogy 
of Il. 1. 449 xepyi~ayvro 8 éweara Kal 
obAoxvras dyéXovro, which means ‘lifted 
up a handful ready for sprinkling.’ 

ranslate, ‘ Nestor the rite 
with the lustral water and meal for 
sprinkling, and eamestly prayed to 
Athena, as he commenced the sacrifice 
by casting the forelock into the fire.’ 
The actual sprinkling of the meal is 

iven by the word ovro, ‘cast 
orth.’ Compare with the whole passage 
Eurip. Elect. 791 foll. Aovrp’ ws réytoTa 
rois févas ris alpéra, | ws dupi Bwpor 
oro: xepviBow wédas | .. ol piv opay- 
iow épepoy, of 3 pov xava .. AaBdy Be 
mpoxuras pnrpds evvérns ofGev | EBadr€ 
Popots..ée xayov 8 éddrdy | Alyicbos 
dpOny opayida, pocxlay rpixa | repay, 
ép’ dyvdv wip Unxe Sefig. With dmap- 
xépevos .. BdAA@Y compare Il. 19. 254 
xdmpov dwd rplyas dptdyevos, which the 
Schol. interprets by the words dwapf{d- 
pevos tplxas, Tepady ws dwapyhy. 

450. 6AéAvgav. This is not a shriek 
of horror, but a religious shout (dAo- 
Avypdy ..zAacxov ebgnyourres Aesch. 


Ag. 595) at the moment of the con- | 
summation of the sacrifice, significant 


of joy and satisfaction. Com Ik. 6, 
301; Od. 4. 767, and especially 22. 411 
dv Ovpd, ypnv, xaipe wat foxeo, py’ 
dadaufe | obx soln xrapdvacy te’ 
dy8pdow ebxerdacba. 
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Néoropos, Edpudixn, mpéoBa KaAvpévoro bvyarpav. 


of pev emer dvedbvrTes ard yOovds edpvodeins 


éoxor arap opdfey Meclorparos, dpxapos dvdpav. 


Tis & émet éx pédrav alua pin, Are 8 daréa Oupds, 


455 


aly’ dpa pw diéxevav, apap 8 ex pnpla rdpvov 
mwdvTa Kata poipay, kard re xvlon éxdduvpay 


dinruya moijoavres, ew attrav 8 apobérnoar. 


xaie 8 emi cyifns 6 yépov, én & alOorra olvoy 


AciBe véot St wap adrdv exov mepumdBora yepolv. 


460 


453- dyeAdvres] 4 érépa rot "Apordpxou dvloxovres Schol. H. M., Dind. dy- 


oxévres, Porson dyéxovres. 


453. ol pév. These are the other 
sons of Nestor, in contrast with 
Pisistratus. The victim had been felled 
by the blow of the axe (449); and 
these young men ‘having lifted his 
head held him so.’ This process seems 
identical with that described by Eurip. 
(Elect. 813) as adopag’ én’ duow pdsoxoyv, 
ds Fpav xepoiv | Sumes, and appears in 
a similar scene in Il. 1. 459 as atépucav 
péy aporra xat ~cpafay Kat edepay, the 
head being thus ‘drawn back,’ not only 
to expose the throat to the knife, but 
that the victim might turn its head 
upwards towards the Gods in whose 
honour it was sacrificed. Where a victim 
is sacrificed to the powers of the nether 
world, it is slain with its head bent 
earthward, @v6’ dw dpvedy séCay .. els 
épeBos crpépas Od. 10. 528. 

456. Séxevav. Schol. dcérezov. This 
means ‘broke up,’ or ‘dismembered ;’ 
the process of dividing into small pieces 
is given by the word piorvdAdoy inf. 
462. Cp. Od. 14. 427; 19. 421; Il. 7. 
316. pucrvAdAgw must be referred to 
root pi as in puvv0w, 

pypla is a distinctly ritualistic 
wor Ameis (Anh. ad loc.) states 
that it is used fifteen times in Homer, 
and the form pfjpa five times; in three 
passages out of the five (viz. Od. 1a. 
364; IL 1. 464; 2. 427) it is found in 
connection with the phrase pnypods 
égérayov. The older grammarians 
regarded pijpa as a metaplastic form 
of ynpol with the special meaning of 
Ta dyia(épeva Oeots, while the oxyton 
form pypé they held as wholly identical 
with pnpol. See Lobeck, Proleg. 13, 
who denies this subtle distinction, 
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accepting pypla either as a derivative 
from pnpof with a change in significa- 
tion, or as a by-form of yijpa. Hermann, 
on Aesch. P. V. 496, sums up the facts 
of the case thus, ‘ pznpol pluralem habent 
etiam neutrius generis pipa, significatione 
congruentem cum vocabulo pypla.’ Nitzsch 
remarks that with pypfa or pijipa Homer 
generally uses «afew, but with prpof the 
common expression is é«réyvew. Ac- 
cording to this, yuypés represents the 
whole thigh (Il. 5. 305), and the portions 
cut from it and used in sacrifice are 
pnpla or pijpa, i.e. the slices or lum 
cut from the thigh. To facilitate the 
burning of these lumps of meat, and to 
produce the sacrificial ‘sweet savour,’ 
they were wrapped up in fat, one layer 
of which went below and one above the 
meat, the process being described as, 
‘laying it (sc. «viony) double.’ 

458. 8lwrvuyxa is variously taken as an 
adverb analogous in form to & 64, or 
as the adverbial neut. plur. of 3fsruyos. 
It is better to take it as a metaplastic 
form of the accusative, as if from 
dimrug, compare dirrvxa Ad@any Apoll. 
Rhod. a. 32. With the form, compare 
bwdBpvxa Od. 5. 319. The phrase may 
be illustrated by Il. 23. 243 dlwAan 
Snug, and Soph. Ant. 1010 xarappveis | 
Hnpot xaduwris ifixavro mpeAte. Upon 
these lumps, thus prepared for burning, 
they laid raw slices (é@ abraw &podérn- 
cay), cut from various parts of the 
carcase. See Od. 14. 428 6 3 dpoée- 
teiro ovBdtns | tavrow dpxdpuevos pe- 


Adow és wlova a a 
460. wap’ aurdv éxov, ‘came to his 
side and held.’ 
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airap émet xara pijp éxdn xai omhdyyv émdoavro, 

plotudrdbv TF dpa rddda Kal dud dBedroiow repay, 

airtav & adxpomrdpous éBedovds ev yxepoiv eyxovres. 
Toppa 8¢ Tnrépayov dodcev Kadi) Moduxdéorn, 


Néoropos éirdotdrn Ovydrnp Nndniddao. 


461. omAdyxva tracavre. Schol. ad 
Tl. 1. 464 mpd rod gayeiy tpepifovro 
davrois els Bpwow ra owdayyva, TouTéaTi 
70 tvroodivia, oxAjva, kapsiay, Hrap. It 
was a kind of sxpéyevors before the 
regular sacrificial feast, analogous to 
the penery rite with the cups in 
drinking. 

462. pd’ 6Bedotow érapav. In Od. 
1p. 422 we find weipdy +’ dBedois, 
which suggests that in the present 
passage dyudi is an adverb and not a 
pispeon P. wept Soupt wemappyévy 
lL. 21. 577. e adverb here gets the 
meaning ‘right through,’ being used 
proleptically with the verb, ‘so that 
there was meat all round the spit.’ Cp. 
Od. 13. 395. 

464. Aodeev. With pluperfect force, 
‘meanwhile Polycasta had bathed.’ 
Compare Od. 5. 246 réppa 3 ivecxe 
téperpa Kadu{d, and ib. 258; see also 
sup. 303. 

465. StAordry, ‘youngest’ is perhaps 
connected with dwadds. The old ety- 
mology of 3rAov gave the meaning as 
‘qui arma ferre potest’ and, so, ‘ young.’ 
Others have suggested a connection 
with ropa: or even with érds, ‘sap.’ 
The part which women es in the 
Odyssey represented as taking in the 
‘ bathing of men, has been variously 
commented upon; and lastly by Glad- 
stone (Homeric Age, 2. §13). The 
nigage? loci are (1) the present passage 
vv. 404-467; (2) the formula where 
slaves only are mentioned, Od. 4. 48; 
17. 88 de p’ doapivOous Bdyres lugécras 
Acdcarro. | rove 3° bwel oby Buwai Aodcav 
wat ixpicay traly x. 7. .; (3) Helen’s 
account of what she did for Odysseus, 
Od. 4. 252 GAA’ Bre 3h puy byd Adeov 
wal xpiow tdaly, | dudt 8 dara toca 
w.7.X ; (4) the description of Odysseus 
in Scheria, Od. 6. 209-222 dyuplwoAo: . . 
Aobcaré +’ bv worayg..adp 8 dpa ol 
gapds re xiTawd re efuar eOneay, | 
Saxay 32... ZAaiov, | fvaryor 8 dpa juy 
AovoOa: x.7.r. Compare Odysseus’ 
own account of the same transaction 


465 


(Od. 7. 296) wat Aoto’ tv worayg@ «al 
por rade eluar e8wnxev. (5) The scene 
at Circe’s house, Od. 10. 361 & f’ dod- 
puvOov foaca Ad’ bx rplxo80s peyaAoco, 
| Gupfipes xepdoacu, xaTd xparés re xal 
Gpov | .. éwet Aovaody re xa 
éxproey Alw’ traley, | dudi 8é pe xAaivay 
wadny Bdarey $382 xi Tawa K. 7. A.; and 
(6) the washing of Odysseus in his own 
ee Od. 19. 317 GAAG ju, dppiwodor, 
moAovoare .. 357 GAN’ dye vow dvordoa 
sepippow EvpixAXea, | vivor coio dvaxtos 
éphriwa .. 392 vite 8 dp’ decor loica 
dvax® tov, abrica 8 éyvm | obaAhv .. 467 
Thy ypnis yxelpeco: xaranpnvégo Aa- 
Bovoa | we p’ tmpacoapdrn x. 7. Xd. (but 
here the question is only of wodd»err pa). 
Mr. Gladstone urges that Aotoey and 
éuplBadrey mean only ‘ caused to bathe,’ 
‘caused to put on;’ that is, supplied 
the requisites for bathing and for 
dressing. ‘This interpretation is gram- 
matically sound; just as Od. 10. 366 
elo€ pv bat Opdvov is ‘ bade me sit.’ Mr. 
Gladstone compares our own idiom of 
‘feeding the poor.’ But, beyond this, 
he shows that in instance (4), this 
interpretation is absolutely forced upon 
us; since Od. 7. 296 Navatxda Aoto’ 
éy worapg is the account which Odys- 
seus gives of a transaction which cir- 
cumstantially was as follows: Nausicaa, 
(6. 210) addressing her dyplroAo, with 
reference to Odysseus, says, Aovearéd 7’ éy 
worapg, and accordingly they adp 3 
of papds re xiTavd re eipar’ €Onxay, 

| 8anay 8e..Zraov, | Hvaryor 8 dpa juy 
AotveGu. To this we may add an 
argument from instance (2), which first 
informs us that the men Aobcayro 
(‘washed themselves,’ the line is fre- 
quent in the Iliad where there is no 
question of women), and then, imme- 
diately after, identifies this with 8ymal 
Aovcay. A certain reservation is made 
necessary by instance (§); on which 
Mr. Gladstone justly observes : ‘1. The 
statement that the water was poured 
over his head and shoulders, as he sat 
in the bath, evidently implies that what 
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avtap éwei Nobody re Kal Expicey Abr drake, 
dudi 8 pew papos caddy Bddrew 982 yiTeva, 
& 6 doaplyOou Bi Sénas dOavdrocw spotos 
wap & & ye Néarop idy xar dp’ Efero, wotpéva adv. 


Oi & ered Grrncav xpé bwéiprepa nal épvoayto, 


470 


Saivuv0’ éfdpnevor eri 8 dvépes érOAol Sporto 
olvoy oivoxoebyres évl ypucéas Sewdecow. 


469. sopéva) Bekk. with a few MSS. for worzén, as required by Homeric usage. 


Cp. Od. 4. 51; 8. 469; 24. 411. 
son than the v. L 


472. olvoxoewwres} So written with better rea- 
évowoxoevvres, as Folvoyoéw is probably digammated. But the 


digamma is by no means constant with this word, cp. Od. 1.110; 3. 40, §1; 6.77; 
11. 61; 15. 334, 507; 19.122; Il. 9. 224; 18. 545. 


may be called essential decency was 
preserved. a. Even if it were not so, 
we could not in this point argue from 
the manners and morals of a Phoenician 
goddess to those of a Greek damsel. 
3. She gave him water to wash with, 
pouring it over his head and shoulders, 
and then leaving to him the substance 
of the operation which was not com- 
pleted by this mere act of affusion.’ It 
may be added that the scantiness of 
light in Homeric rooms was itself a 
veil—a consideration applicable to all 
the cases of in-door bathing, whatever 
we take the women’s part to have been. 
‘It would appear therefore,’ says Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘that the statements of 
Homer give no ground whatever for 
sinister or disparaging imputation. His 
pictures do not entirely correspond with 
modern ideas: but they may well leave 
on our minds the impression that, in the 
period he describes, if the standard of 
appearances in this department was 
lower, that of positive thought and 
action was higher, as well as simpler, 
than in our own day.’ 

The supposition of indelicacy is in- 
deed broadly inconsistent with the 
sentiment expressed by Odysseus (Od. 
6. 218) duplwore, o7 90 obra dwdrpoder, 
opp’ byw abrds | GAyny pouv dwodov- 
copa .. dvryv & otk dy tyh ye Ackoco- 
aa alSéopas ydp | yuprovcba: x.7.A., 
and again (Od. 19. 344) ob8é 
wodds dera Rietline a ei 
ypnus gore mada, xedvda ldvia, which 
last is the more forcible, 
because the refusal must have been in 
unison with custom, else it would have 
betrayed the underlying motive which 


Odysseus had of concealment. 

The various suppositions, that it was 
the business of the lord’s daughter 
specially to attend to the bath, or that 
here is signified a distinguished mark of 
attention paid by Polycasta to Telema- 
chus, or that female slaves performed 
the duty only in default of a daughter 
of the house, are none of them con- 
sistent with all the instances. The 
truth is, that as the bath was a primary 
feature in the guest's welcome, and as 
the household arrangements were super- 
intended either by the mistress or by 
the grown-up daughter, upon whom she 
had devolved her duties, we naturally 
find one of these to be giving orders 
for the bath; and the orders are carried 
out by female slaves. Hence in some 
passages the bath is said to have been 
provided by the mistress, or her daughter, 
e.g. instances (1), (3), (5); in others by 
the dyudlwoAo, under mother’s or 
daughter’s orders, (4), (6); or lastly, by 
8uwal, without such orders, (2). 

466. Aw’ dhale. This phrase is 
always used in connection with xpivat, 
dAciva: Tl. 18. 350, etc. See Eustath. 
on Od. 6. 227, where the simple Aff’ 
dAayey occurs. Ala is taken by some 
as an adverb, formed like rdyxa, xpbpa, 
etc., and signifying ‘smoothly,’ i.e. 
‘oilily.” But it seems better to regard 
it as a dative for Abra, or Alag from an 
old nominative 7d Afwa. Then édaly 
will be the dative from an adjective 
daaos from éAda. Translate, ‘ with 
oil-olive,’ as Exod. 27. 20. 

471. ém..8powre, commonly ren- 
dered ‘ moved along them’ as they sat; 
the meaning being the same as that of 
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avrap émel mbatos Kal édnrios &£ Epov Evro, 
rotor St ptOwv fipye Tepyvios imméra Néorap’ 


‘ flaiées épol, dye, Tnrcudy@ KxadXirptyas trrrous 


475 


(evéal’ bp dppar ayovres, va mpyoocyjow ddoio. 

“Qs egal’, of 8 dpa rob pdda pty Kdvov 748 éiOovro, 
xapradipos & EfevEav th Eppacw aKéas tmrmous. 
éy 8& yuv) rapln cirov Kai olvoy €Onxev 


bya re, ola Eovor Storpepées Bactdjjes. 


480 


dv & dpa Tnrdépayos mepixadrAéa Broero dSippov 

wap & dpa Nearopidns Mewciorparos, Spyapos dvdpav, 
és Sidpov + dvéBawve nal jvla Adfero yxepol, 
pdori~ey 8 éd\dav, to 8 ov déxovre terécOny 


és wedlov, Aurérny Se [Mddrov aimd mrodieOpov. 


485 


of d& mavnpépion cetov fvydv apdis Exovres. 
Avceréd 7 Hédtos oxibovTd Te waca dyual: 
és Pnpas 8 ixovro AtoxAjos mor? dapa, 


ca) 


navibus.’ 
oetov. Schol. H. M. Q. R. 


éwqgxero Od. 1. 143. Others refer dporro 
to root dp or fop, from which come 
dpa and otpos (supra 409), and render 
it ‘looked after them.’ And _ this 
seems necessarily the meaning in éwi 3 
dvépes kaOdot Spovras Od. 14. 104. 

475. dye. Used here, as in Od. 32. 
252, ry oe 478 4° &p 

476 para (and 478 o¢° 
aw), ‘ shoul 4 the yoke,’ which frie 

rt of the apparatus of the chariot. 

otice the use of the plural to denote a 
complex structure, as igrla. 

éSoto. A partitive genitive. Cp. 
Od. 15. 47; Tl. 24. 264. 

480. Sia, ‘ flesh-meat,’ properly that 
which is cooked, drrés; whereas fia 
(cp. Od. 5. 368) is ‘bread,’ here de- 
scribed rates 

486. s €xovreg, ‘supporting it at 
either end. The fuyév was a bar at 
the end of the pole, and at right angles 
to it, lashed on with a thong; at either 
end of the (uvyéy was a pad, where it 
rested on the horses’ necks, and from 


‘o nusquam nisi de hominibus dicitur; sphocew xédAevOov etiam de 
486. ceiov] Aristoph. read Geiov, i. e. Expexor. 


476. aphocyow) So rightly, and not sphocwov. Cp. La Roche, ad loc. ‘ aphocey 


uis et 
Callistratus defended 


each pad came the st Ps (Aéwadva) that 
served as collars, cp. Il. §. 729 rov 3 
&f dpyupecs Jupde wide’ abrdp én’ dxpy 
| 3i0€ xptocoy Kaddv bevy, by 82 
Adwabva | wad’ EBare, xpvoe’, twd Be 
(uyov Fyayey “Hon | Grrovs dxvodas. 
Where the yoke joined the pole was a 
boss, éydaddés, and the thong that 
connected yoke and pole is called 
(vyé3ecpov. On the yoke were rings 
aga ape which the at : 

e pole en in a pin (gorap), over 
which ' was slipped a ang in the centre 
of the yoke called «plxos. See for the 
whole description Il. 24. 266 foll. 

488. Sypal (Syph I. 5. 543) has in 
Homer the epithets everipeva: (ib.) and 
(a0eq: Il. g. 151. Its position in 
Messene is settled by Od. 21. 15-19. 
It was situated on the left bank of the 
Nedon, at the north-east side of the 
Messenian Gulf, and belonged to the 
Lacedaemonian kingdom. It forms one 
of a group of cities, described as éyyis 
dvds wéara: TIvAov fyabdeyros Il. g. 
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viéos ‘OpaiAdyot0, rv "Adgetds Téxe maida. 


&vOa St vir deoay, 6 8 Trois wap feivia OfKer. 490 
"Hyos & npryéveca pdvn pododdkrurdos ’ Has, 
immous t éfebyvuvt avd 0 dppara mot’ Bawor 


[ex 8 Bacay mpobdpoo cal aldotons épidotrov] 
pdori~ey 8 éd\dav, ra 8 ovx déxovre werécOny, 


ifov 8’ és wedlov mupnddpov, évOa 8 exrara 495 


jvov dd6v' rotov yap wméxpepoy axées Uarsot. 


dvoeré +t HédAvos oxibovTd Te wWaca dyvial. 


489. "OporAd oro] La Roche reads with Zenod. ’OpriAdyovo. 


493-] Omitted 


in the majority of MSS. Bekk. retains it but rejects the next line. 


151-153. Its modern name is Kalamata. 
The two sons of Orsilochus were slain 
before Troy by Aeneas, Il. 5. 540 foil. 
493. «x 8’ Qacav. This line, for the 
genuineness of which see above, critical 
note, involves a prothysteron, as one 
must needs pass the al@ovea [atdAjs] 
before reaching the apé6vpoy, the exit 
from the courtyard. For similar pro- 
thystera cp. Od. 16. 341 Alwe 8 Epued 
re péyapéy re, and 18. 102 gp’ fer’ 
avai | aldobons re pas, and 22.474 d« 
32 MeAdyOioy iyor dvd wpddupdy re Kal 
abAyv. But the insertion of the line 
here makes a confusion by leaving the 
subject to pdorigey wholly uncertain. 
495- épov (for the more usual 
form wupopdpow cp. Il. 12. 314; 14, 
123; 21. 602) is hardly in accordance 
with the physical features of the upper 
Eurotas ey, which was rugged and 
narrow ; we can scarcely avoid the con- 
clusion that there is a blank here in the 


pea geographical knowledge, which 


_ he fills up from guess. 


496. , from dyw, epic form of 
dvve, ‘made for their journey’s end ;’ 
literally, ‘sought to finish their journey.’ 

totov, See on Od. 1. 209, and com- 
pee it further with Od. 1. 409, 168° 

a4ye:, both words being properly ad- 
jectives, in agreement with a neuter 
accusative cognate. Cp. Od. 23. 18 
rotovde xaré3pabov, 24. 62 rolov yap 
imdpope Movoa, and again 1. 410 ofoy 
dvattas dap ofxera:, 2. 239 vepeot(opas 
oloy dwayres hode. 

bréxdepov. This verb is used transi- 
tively in later Greek, as Apoll. Rhod. 
1. 1264 wédes abrov iwdapepor diacorra, 
and may be so rendered here, ‘ bore 
them forward. But we may, with 
Eustath., take the verb intransitively, 
as in Hdt. 4. 125, and as lepépew is 
nay in Il. 23. 376, 759 =‘ dashed for- 
wa. 9 


en 





OAYZZEIASZ A, 


Ta év Aaxedaipovr, 


Oi 8 Ffov Kxoidnv Aaxcdalpova xntdéeccar, 
mpos 8 dpa Sépar édwy MeveAdou xudadjipouo, 
roy & evpoy Sawtvta ydpov moddoiow eErnow 


1.] Zyvd8oros Bt ypdpe waserdeccay dyti rod xa\amvOd5y Schol. H. M. Q, R. 


Eustath. 1478, 38. See Strabo 8. 367. 


Lobeck, Path. El. 1. 344, would write 


xaeréeccay, Cp. Curt. Gk. Etym. p. 135. 


1. AaxeSalpova. Buttmann insists 
that here Aaxedalyow signifies the name 
of the district of which the chief town 
was Sparta, as in Il. 2. 581 of 3° efor 
wolAnvy Aaxedalyova xnrdeccay | aply 
ve Xndpray re x.rA. The epithets 
moreover are suitable to a district but 
not to a town. «olAnv is distinct in 
meaning from kyrdéeroav. The rocky 
sides of the Eurotas valley widen a 
little just above Sparta, and close in 

in at some distance below it; the 
plain thus contained was the district 
called Lacedaemon, which therefore 
(like districts of Syria and of Elis, 
and like Argos, Soph. O. C. 378), ‘is 
called *ofAy =‘ mountain-pent.’ Strabo 
(8. 563) quotes the Cresphontes of 
Eurip. (Frag. 1. Dind.) ray Aaxanuiy 
éxov | woAAny pty dporoy txmoveiv 8 
ob pddiov, | xolrn ydp, pect wepl8popos, 
Tpaxeid re. 

, by the regular rule of 
the composition of adjectives in -es, 
must come from «ros, ‘a gulf ;’ root 
waf, Lat. cav-us; and thus means 
‘cavernous. Ameis quotes _ from 
Plutarch, Cim. 16 4 re ydpa rav 
Aaxedapoviow ydopacw tvdro086e moA- 
Aois, and Strabo 8. 367 Sn of dwd 
Trav cecpav pwxpol narerot Adyovra 
-- Boacros 3t } Aakoviy. 

Zenodotus’ emendation «aerdecoay 
(which Buttmann thinks never existed 


as a real variant) would have this 
meaning equally, from «aiap, akin to 
which is the name of the best-known 
of those hollows, the Kaddas, into 
which malefactors were thrown, Thuc.: 
1,134. Others again see in «nrdeoca 
merely a reference to the deep valley 
between Taygetus and Parthenius, in 
which Lacedaemon lies. Strabo also 
mentions peydAy, as one interpretation 
of the word, and calls this rendering 
mOavirre por. 

3-19. The criticism given in Athenaeus 
(5. 180) on this place, is to the effect that 
Diodorus, é ’Apsoropdy eros expunged the 
whole passage (SAov rdw ydpov wepié- 
ypaye), which we are told he did on the 
supposition that the scene intended to 
be described was the full height of the 
festivity (rowd(aw xpdras hyépas elvac). 
Hennings (Die Telem. p. 178 foll.) adopts 
this view, and regards the passage as 
a later interpolation. But it must be 
remarked that the excision of vv. 3-19 
makes the connection between v. a and 
20 very awkward. 

3. Savivra ydpov, compare Sairivar 
tagpov Od. 3. 309. Doubtless this was 
not the actual wedding-day, but rather, 
as Athen. loc. cit. says, cuveyovs obons 
Ths toridceas wat Tov depaiow jpepav 
wapeAnrAvOuay ty als wapelAnzro ply 
h yapoupéyvn mpds rot vupdlov, but 
it is doubtful if Nitzsch can be right 
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viéos 7d¢ Ovyarpis adptpovos @ évi olke. 
Thy pev AyxirArAos pnéjvopos vide wéurev 5 
év Tpoin yap mp@rov trécyero Kai Karévevce 


dwcépevat, toiow dt Oeol ydpov éferérccov.. 


thy dp 8 y &O immouw: cal Eppact wépre véerOat 


Muppidévav mpori dorv wepixAurov, olow dvaccev. 


vide dt Sardprnbev Adéxropos fyero Kovpny, re) 


ds of rnAvyeros yéveto Kparepds MeyarévOns 


4. dubpoves] Bekk., ed. 2, dyjpova, as the possessive Ss always has the initial fF. 


in inferring, from v. 8, that Hermione 
was already gone. The tense (wéuwe) 
would rather suggest that preparations 
were just being made for her departure, 
and, similarly, that the daughter of 
Alector was on her way from Sparta 
to join Megapenthes. Thus Telemachus 
comes in upon the end of the feasting, 
for there is no sign of it when he enters 
the palace (assuming vv. 15-19 to be 
an interpolation, on which see below), 
nor on the next day. Nevertheless, 
the hesitation of Eteoneus (28, 29), 
about admitting Telemachus indicates 
that the bustle and confusion of the 
occasion had not subsided. 

érpow. The Schol. explains this 
word by moAiras. Apoll, . Hom. 
renders it by éralpas, and Nitzsch 
understands ey it fae relations , or 
dependents of the family, comparing 
m6. 238 dug’ dpa uy Tpdowy age 
Odor 732 Ov-yarpes | elpdpevas waidds re 
xaccyvhrous re éras re, and ll.g. 464 Eras 
wai dyveyiol, whence we learn two facts ; 
(1) that the word excludes kinsmen, 
and (3) that it expresses a relation in 
which the female sex shared. Again 
from Il. 7. 293 we ov + dudpnyys wayras 
-. "Axaods, | gobs re pdAicra éras Kai 
éraipous of ro: gaoi we learn that éra 
are distinct from the body of the 
citizens or the whole nation, and 
again distinct from éraipo.. It is diff- 
cult to see how Nitzsch can regard 
them as being in a nearer relation 
than éraipo. On the contrary, the 
relation seems a wider one, aS we see 
that men could stand in that relation 
to women, but not in the relation of 
éraipo. So Hector is described, II. 6. 
262, as dpbray ergo, i.e. ‘helping the 
éra: in the fight,’ and not, in a general 


sense, ‘fighting for countrymen and 
countrywomen.’ So then éra: are 
neither kinsmen, nor éraipo:, but stand 
between these on the one hand, and 
the whole body of the citizens on the 
other. The relation which the word 
expresses is one in which women 
share, and it is not in the same degree 
with that of éraipo, a relation of 
choice. They are perhaps aequales, 
rsons of the same generation, who 
ave been known to each other (often 
slightly) all their lives. @rns, which 
shows strong traces of the initial F 
may perhaps be referred to the pro- 
nominal stem é, fs, with which are 
connected ope, seus, i3:08, etc. 

7. eré\aov, ‘were bringing to ac- 
complishment.’ Notice the tense bere, 
and in wéuwe and fyero. 

8. whiwe véeoOar. With this infini- 
tive of purpose after wépwe a a 
infra 29/ Od. 13. 206; 24. 419; Il. 9. 

75; 10. §75; 18. 240. 
: = fyyero, commonly used of the 
bridegroom bringing home his own 
wife, here refers to the father gettin 
a wife for his son. So pape 3 
yuvaixa | iyayero Od. 15. 237, dgopas 
dugporépas dAdxous Od. a1. 214. 

11. THAvyeros. l’uttmann supposes 
this word to be a metathesis for 7eAev- 
yeros, sc. 6 TeAevtaios yerdpevos, and 
finds in this the secondary meaning, 
‘dearly-loved,’ ‘tenderly-treated.’ This 
does not suit povvoy rnAvyeroy Il. 9. 

82; Od. 16. 19; nor dupa rndrvyéra 
i 5. 153; even if there were strong 
grounds in favour of the interpretation. 

The word ryAcros, (Orph. Arg. 179, 
1186) and the adverb 7s#Av, Apoll. 
Dysc. de Pronom. 329 B, with the 
Hesychian gloss on r_Av@poor, sc. peya- 
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éx dovdAns: “Edévy dt Oeot yévov ovxér’ epaivor, 


12, 8otvAns] reves 8 7d AovAns xipidy ga Schol. H.M.Q.R. ‘EAévy] & 79 
xara ‘Praydy wal "Apioropdyny, ‘EXévys, ody 79 o Schol. M. 


Adgpowoy, all point to an adjective ryAvus. 
This word shows itself in ryAexAurés, 
tnAcoxémos and, especially, in rnAé- 
wvdos, an epithet applied to the Laestry- 
gonian city, Od. ro. 8a; 23. 318. The 
common interpretation, THA€ Beornxvias 
éxovoa rds wbAae, requires the addition 
to ryAe of the whole verbal notion 
‘mutually distant. Now Eustath. on 
Od. 10. 82 writes reves 82 ryA Grady 
act tiv paxpéwvdoy, ob rh dacrhyari 
GAARA THE wWAdrea Tay muAay THE peheer. 
Thus we may parallel ryAéwvAcs with 
ifiavdos or ebpumvdcs, and (by help 
of the passage quoted above from 
Hesych.) may render it ‘ great-gated.’ 
With rnAvs we may further compare 
Tadyeros, ‘the great mountain,’ re- 
ferring to the glosses in Hesych. rads: 
péyas and ravcas’ peyaAtvas, and rav- 
yérars wbAas’ raise peyddas. The 
meaning of the element -yeros is 
scarcely doubtful. All authority con- 
nects it with yévos, and we have too 
the analogy of the Latin indi-getes, 
and of ~yaros in vefyyaros. 

Provisionally accepting the meaning 
‘grown-big’ for tyAvyeros, we may 
see how it suits the passages in which 
it is found,—Il, 5. 152 Diomede kills 
in battle Salvowos ule, | Auda rnrvyéror 
6 82 relpero yhpal Avypsh, | vidy 3° ob 
téxer’ Bddov im xredrecot AuwloOas. 
Here the word implies that though 
these two sons were grown-up or nearly 
so, there were no younger brothers 
still children. So in IL 9. 481 «af 
pe piano’ as ei re warp dy saita 
ghey | potwor rnArbyerov, woAAolow 
éxt xredrecot, a father's increasing 
fondness for an only son is described ; 
he is the heir of large possessions, 
and the father’s love for him grows 
as the chance of having other sons 
diminishes; the eldest being already 
in early manhood. And when such 
a son comes home after long absence, 
one vivid element in the father's joy 
is the contrast of his youthful man- 
hood with his recollections of him as 
a child. See Od. 16. 17 foll. 

In Il. 9. 143 Agamemnon speaks of 
Orestes as the son Ss poe rnAvyeros 
tpéperaz. Now Orestes, according to 


Eurip. (I. A. 465, 466, 622-7, 1118, 9), 
was not more than three or four years 
old at the departure of the host for 
Troy. In the tenth year of the war, 
according to this reckoning, Orestes 
would be thirteen or fourteen, and 
therefore, ‘growing up to be a great 
boy.’ In like manner, Iphigenia re- 
cognising in her brother, now grown- 
up, the child she formerly knew, says, 
€xw o°, Opéora, rnAvyeroy xOovds dwd 
warpl8os Eur. I. T. 829. 

In Il. 3. 175 Helen reproaches her- 
self with having deserted her home, 
waidé re tndvyérny, implying that 
Hermione was growing into woman- 
hood at the time of Helen’s flight. 

In the present passage vv. II-14 
Ss of rnAvyeros .. ‘Eppudvny, the impli- 
cation is that Helen’s flight occurred 
long after the birth of Hermione; 
long enough to let the conclusion be 
drawn ‘EAévp 82 Oeot -ydvow obxér’ 
épavov. That interval was the mea- 
sure of the age of Hermione. Now 
the Schol. on Od. 4. 4, and Eustath. 
1479 say that Hermione was actually 
given in marriage to Orestes while 
Menelaus was at Troy, quoting the 
authority of Sophocles, who éy ‘Epséyp 
lowpe ty T, ét: Svros MeveAdou 
txdobjva: Thy ‘Epaudynv tnd Tuvddpew 
te ‘Oplory elra bcrepoy dpapeBeicay 
atvrov éxd0bfva re NeowroAdug xara 
Thy ty Tpolg iwécyeow. But see Eur. 
Hel. 68y, where Helen describes the . 
condition of Hermione as dyapos, 
Grexvos, & wéo1, xararréve: ydpow d-ya- 
pov aloxvvg. Hermione must thus 
have been growing-up, or at least 
past childhood at the time of Helen's 
flight, which satisfies the meaning 
assigned to rnAuvyeros, even without 
making allowance for the exaggera- 
tion of regret in Helen's mention of 
her. The application of rpAvyeros 
here to Megapenthes is no less ap- 

ropriate. Born after Helen’s flight, 
But before the Trojan expedition, he 
would now be nineteen or twenty. 
Among the interpretations which 
Eustath. collects here of rnAvycros 
he gives as the last 6 avfnOes pera 


yérnow. 
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éret 6) Td mpa@roy éyeivaro maid épareviy, 
‘Eputdvyny, i) eldos exe yxpuatns ‘Adpodirns. 
“Qs of pev Saivevro Kal’ tnpepedes péya Sapa 15 


yeiroves 76¢ Erac Meveddov xvdarlpoo, 


Teprépevor pera O&€ ogiv Epédrero Oeios dodds 


doppifay’ Sod d& KuBiornripe Kar avrods 


formas e€dpxovros édlvevoy Kata péooovs. 


Ta & adr &y mpobdpac: Séuwv aitd re xal iro, 20 


Tnrguaxos 8 pws xat Néoropos dyAads vids, 


oricav’ 6 d& mpopoddy ieto xpelwv ’Erewveds, 


15-19.] gact rods e’ orlyous robrous pi elvas tov ‘Ophpov, dAAd rod ’Apiordpxou 


Schol. M. T. See note below. 


1g. égdpxovros] According to Athenaeus, quoted 


below, Aristarchus read é{dpyowres, as does the Venet. A. on Il. 18, 606. 


The only remainin e to notice 
is Il. 13. 470 @AA’ SP ttonevia pdBos 
AdBe, THAbryerow &s, where Buttm. 
renders ‘like a spoiled child;’ but the 
meaning of a ‘ great boy’ suits equally 
well here, ‘no stripling’s fear seized 
Idomeneus.’ 

andtyeros thus corresponds very 
closely with the Lat. adolescens, both in 
its denotation, and its literal etymo- 
logical sense. The limits of age implied 
by it may be from thirteen to twenty or 
twenty-three. From J. Savelsberg, 
Rhein. Mus. 1853, p. 441. 

11. MeyatévOys, a name commemora- 
tive of the ‘great sorrow’ caused by 
Helen’s faithlessness, cp. Gen. 35. 18. 

12. SovAys is not a slave by birth, but 
a captive. 

13. évet 8f. The same commence- 
ment is found in Od. 8. 452; 21. 25; 
24. 482; Il. a2. 379; 23. 2. See on 
Od. 12. 423. 

15-19. Athenaeus (v. 181), referring 
to this mention of dancing and tumbling, 
considers the addition out of place in 
the house of Menelaus, and suggests 
that the lines were introduced by of 
ig lg ga de who failed to see that 

e marriage-feast was really over ;— 
py cuvévres dA" Masessebrts ind Tov 
wpirou droves (sc. v. 3) mpocourippay 
taobrovs rivds orixovs (vv. 15-19), 
pereveyxéyres bx Tis ‘OwAoworas (II. 18. 
604-606) ody abrd ye rh wept rhv Add 
dpapripari ob yap edpxovres ol xufio- 
Tyripes, GAN’ EEdpxovros ov dodo 
waytTus mwpxouwro. But it is simply in- 


credible that Aristarchus, the critic 
famed beyond everything for his wepsrr?) 
evAdBeaa, should have out of sheer 
ignorance (1?) ovvéyres) had recourse to 
such an interpolation. It is far more 
likely that Aristarchus himself marked 
the verses with the obelos, or asteriscos, 
or both, and that the error lies with 
Athenaeus or his informant. The 
Schol., who gives the same story, 
mentions it merely as a current saying, 
gdact rovs ¢ arixovs rovrovs pi) clva 
‘Opfpov GAA rot 'Apiordpxov. With 
the entrance of Telemachus and his 
friend, we may suppose the music and 
dancing would cease. 

18. cuftoryrijps. As xepady had a 
bye-form xefadh, Etym. Mag. W195 39. 
so the Cretan form «vugf, ‘ » was 
also written «fn, Etym. Mag. 543. 22, 
and «vBiorda, which presupposes a 
verb xvAi{w, is interpreted by els xepa- 
Ady wnddu. 

19. &dpxovros, sc. dadov. So efdp- 
xew ydoo Il. 18. 51; cp. Eur. Troad. 
148 éfdptw porwdy, ib. 152 éfipxov 
Oeobs. 

ward péoooug, as a nearer definition 
of ar’ atvrovs. _ 

20. mpo@uporcr, sc. the entrance from 
outside into the ata. ae 

22. kpdev. This title implies that 
Eteoneus was of gentle birth. In Od. 
15. 96 he is mentioned again as living 
near Menelaus. For @Oepdtrwv see on 
Od. 1. 109. The Schol. M describes 
him as 6 rot "AAd«ropos Tov cuprevOepou 
MeveAdou ddeAgds, and Schol. B. H. M. 
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érpnpos Oepdmav Mevedrdou xudadiporo, 


By & thev ayyedéov dia Sdpara moipént Aady, 


ayxotd 8 iordpevos erea wrepoevra mpoonvda: 25 


‘=elvw Oy twe rdde, Siotpepis & Mevédae, 


dvépe dvw, yeveg 5é Ards peyddoto exrov. 

GAN eit’ chow Katadtcopey akéas imrous, 

9) Gddov wrépropey ixavévevy, Os xe pidjop. | 
Tov d& péy dxOjcas mpocépn favOds Mevédaos 30 

‘ou pev vamos Fara, Bonboidn ’ Erewved, 

7) wpiv drap pey viv ye mdis ads vimia Badges. 

q pev 8) vow fewrjia odd dayédyre 

@rwv avOpérav seip ixopeb’, ai Ké wobs Zeds 


éforiow mep maton difvos. 


GAA AV’ israrous 35 


Eelvwy, és 8 avrods mporépw dye OownOivat. 

“Qs pd0’, 6 8% peydpoio dtécavro, Kéxdero 8’ EAXous 
Orpnpods Oepdmrovras dua orécOat ot ade. 
of & immous pey AOoay bd (vyot idpdovras, 
kai rods yey Karédnoav éd lrmelgot xdmpeot, 40 
map 8 Baroy feds, dvd 8& xpi AcvKdy Euigay, 


27. &s«rov] Nitzsch prefers, with a few MSS, the commoner form éixrgy from the 


pluperfect. 


Bekk. with Harl. etc. reads gayévres. 
Cp. Schol. H. M. 


29. pihop) wapéAwe: (is redundant) 6 «e Schol. M. 
Aristonici est, colligi potest Aristarchum g¢:Ajoe probasse’ Dind. 

37. 6 8¢ peydpao} Vulg. 6 3° é« peydpoo. 
Q. R. "Aplorapyos xapis ris &,. 


‘Si Scholion 
33. paydvre] 


. BobrAcraz Adyow 3d 


peydpoo. 38 onéo@a:| So with Bekk. from Harl. MS, instead of &y’ éowéoOai, 


onéoOa: being t 


Q. adds ovyyeris ofy MeveAdou 'Erew- 
veds wal Oeparow abrod ws ’AxtrAAéowe 
Hdtpoxdos. 

26. tebe, ‘here,’ ‘yonder;’ with a 
gesture. 

27. yeven Avés. This a royalty; 
kings being generally called d:o-yeveis 
and d&orpepeis. 

29. Join 4 wépropev lxavésev GAAov 
Ss xe. The doubt that Eteoneus feels 
about welcoming the strangers, implies 
that the house was in a state of bustle 
with the festivities. The Schol. thinks 
that the treachery of the guest Paris 
had suggested fresh caution in admitting 
strangers. 

34. UcdyeO’, af we... dufvos, ‘we are 


e more genuine form of the infin. aor. 


come here, in the ar that Zeus may 
rid us of sorrow for the days to come.’ 
wep adds an emphasis to éforiow, for 
the past had been troublous enough. 

at «ev, in this connection, always 
stands with the conjunctive, as Od. 1. 
379; 2.144; 12. 215, ete. 

35. és 8’.. dye wporépw, ‘ bring them 
forward into the house.’ Qowao@a: is 
connected with root 6v, in the original 
sense of a sacrificial feast. 

39. Join éwd fvyod Adeav, as in’ 
dayyns édvov Od. 7. §. 

41. fads. Nitzsch, after Voss, iden- 
tifies this with Virgil’s ‘farra,’ Georg. 
1, 73. It is much sas what species 
of com («a4 was. Herodot. (2. 36) 
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J 


dppara & éxdwvayv mpds évdémia trappavoorra, 


avravs 8 elaijyov Oeiov Sédpov- of dé idédvres 


Batpagoy xara Sapa Storpepéos BactAjos. 

os Tre yap neArAlou alyAn wédev ne cedAnvns 45 
dGpua Kab’ twWepepis Meveddou xvdariporo. 

avrap émel tdprncav dpmpevar dh0arpoiow, 

és p doaplyOovs Bdvres év€écras dodvoarro. 

rods 8 émel odv Spumal Aoicay Kal xpicav édralg, 

audi & dpa yAalvas oddas Bddov 7482 yxiravas, 50 


says [Alytrrio:] dwd dAupéow moceivras 
ora, rds (ede pereférepon xartovar, 
where Baehr comments thus: ‘ad com- 
mune 7H (eds genus pertinuisse videtur 
SAvpa tanquam species. Quod enim 
distinguunt, et triticum spelta (Dinkel), 
et zea (Spelz), utramque .. communi 
(eas ap tione indicatum, illud, si 
accuratius loquaris, dAvpa, hoc (e4 ap- 
pellari debet.’ 

423 Wvama. According to Nitzsch, 
the inner faces, opposite to each other, 
of a gateway or doorway; here, that 
of the avaA#, but in Od. 22. a1, that of 
the yé-yapoy. So the Scholl. rods dyri- 
wp rérous rijs eloddov, and more nearly 
Eustath. p. 723. 7 rd tvrde raw Supa. 
The epithet wapdavéwvra, applied else- 
where to rebyea, évrea, 3obpara, xuvén, 
alyAn, pads, AEBns, xdpn, might be 
taken to mean that the évima were 
plastered smooth, if there were any 

und for assuming them to be so. 

t probably the key is supplied by 
the Schol. rode gari{opdvovs vg’ HAlou 
téwouvs rie cafvns. In the dark 
shadow thrown by the front wall with 
its colonnades, the open gateway, with 
the sun shining through it on one side 
or the other, and reflected from its 
pavement, would well deserve the 
me Against one of these walls the 

jot was rested atilt. 

45. The full form of this brachy- 
logical sentence would be alyAn siio 
&s re [like] #erlov alyAn. The line 
occurs again Od. 7. 84, and with the 
form of sentence we may compare Od. 
4-122; 11. 605; 12. 86, 396. 


43- és The words are 
contradistinguished = in Od. 16. 
273-6; used indiscriminately to- 


ex, Od. 15. §09-11. It would seem 


that 3dyos, in its proper sense, is more 
restricted than 3aya, which is used of 
the whole building, exclusive only of 
the adA7 (see Od. 7. 139; 15. 109; 16. 
74). though sometimes also of the 
péyapow (Od. 22. 494 €& dieOcincey 
ov wal depo aiAny); on the 
other hand, the reference in the words 
ofo 8éuoa0 Od. 1. 330, signifies only 
Penelope’s apartment. In Od. 7. 88 
Ovpas sumvdv Sdpov évros Lepyor, ib. 131 
tm’ adAfs ovddy ..apds Bdyov tinrdv, 
Od. 18. 237 of pew bv adag | of 3° ivrocde 
&épyo10, and elsewhere, 8éos is identified 
with péyapory, the banquet-hall. This 
last seems the proper use of 86p0s8, while 
the proper signification of 3apa is the 
whole of the inhabited buildings. 
There is another sense in which both 
words are used, which, being the 
perfectly general one of ‘ abode,’ reduces 
the two words to synonyms. th 
words are found in their proper sense 
in the plural as well as the singular. 

44. Gavpafov xard Some 
commentators propose to connect [3déy- 
res, in preceding line, with xara Sapa, 
but Fasi rightly remarks that the phrase 
xara 80a forms the object to 6abpalor, 
or rather it is the brachylogical 
substitute for it, signifying in fact, ‘the 
house, throughout itself ;’ cp. Od. 9. 6. 
We might render the expression in 
Latin ‘mirabantur singula hic illic 
aedium.’ Compare with the sense here, 
though not in Atustration of the idiom, 
Od. 9. 153 vijoov Gaupadforres tkvedpecGa 
war’ abrhy. 

47. Spmpevor. Contrast this tense 
expressing the leisurely examination, 
with l3éyres (supra 43), which describes 
one glance. 

50. o§Aas. Cartius, G. E. p. 310, 


tA 
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és pa Opévous Efovro map “Arpeldnv Mevédaov. 


xépuiBa 8 dudlroros mpoxdm éméxeve hépovea 
Kadf xpuoely, dirép apyvpéoo AEBnTOos, 
vifyaobary mapa dt feorhy érdvvace rpdmrefay. 


otrov 8 aidoin tapuln mapéOnxe hépovoa, 


eldara méAN emieioa, yapifopévn wapedyTov. 


[Saerpds de xpedv mlvaxas mapéOnxey deipas 


mavrotov, mapa 8€ ogi rider xpioea KvredAa., | 


T® Kal Secxvipevos mpocédn favOds Mevédraos- 


‘Zirov 0 dmrecOov Kai yalperov. airdp erera 


defrvov maccapévwo elpnaodueb’ of tivés éoror 
[dvdpay ob yap o¢dy ye yévos drédwde ToKjov, 


ddA dvdpav yévos éore Storpepéwy Bacirjov 


54. feornv] yp. xpuvonv Schol. H. 


sequent to Wolf, as wanting in the Harl. and several other M 


péva| A few MSS. read wavoapéva. 


55 

60 

57, 58.] Rejected by most editors sub- 
a. 61. wacea- 

62-64.] mponderobvro xal Znvoddsry Kar 


wapa "Aporopdve, ré Te ydp ohwtv oby ‘Opnpixas povocvrAAdBus efnvéxOn, 7A. 
eodav xopis Tov Tt, ws "Aplorapyos wai ‘Hpodiavds, "AwodAdmos 382... pera rod T 
Schol. H. M. Eustath. found the common reading o¢év (as Schol. E.), but adds 
BovAoyra: ol wadaot ody TO idra ypapev 7rd opgv. Aristarchus, however, rejected 


refers ovAos to the same root as €pov, 
Skt. tir-na, Lat. vellus, Goth. vulla, and 
English ‘ wool,’ with the common inter- 
change of r and /. 

The mention of xAatvatr before xura- 
ves is a common Homeric prothysteron. 
So Od. 3. 467 dapos #8e xi rava, 5. 264 
cipara dudiécaca..Kxal Aovcaca. The 
inverted order is suggested by the fact 
that the @apos or xAaiva, being the 
exterior garment, is the one which 
impresses the eye. The yAaiva, or 
‘overall’ (Od. 8. 455; 17. 89), was a 
piece of cloth either square, or rounded 
at the corners, passing over the left and 
under the right arm, the end that hun 
down behind being thrown over the left 
shoulder (so dw’ dpouv yxAaivay Oéro 
Od. 21. 118), where it was fastened 
with a brooch or pin, xAaivay wepovy- 
caro II. 10, 133. 

: ppevos, ‘welcoming.’ See on 
Od. 3. 41 


61. 8elrvov. This was probably the 
principal mid-day meal, and although 
the day was now far spent it is correctly 
used to describe the first regular meal 
that the travellers had enjoyed. In inf. 
213 it is called by its regular name 


Sépwos. For a similar use of Sefzvoy 
to describe the meal taken by travellers 
on setting out, see Od. 15. 79, or by 
herdsmen before leaving home for the 
day, ib. 397. 

62. od@v, as a contracted form of 
opaxy, is found only here. See above 
critical note. There was a great un- 
certainty about the correct way of 
writing this dual. According to Aris- 
tarch., Apoll., and Herod. oa is nom. 
and accus. dual of the second personal 
pronoun ; o¢wé of the third. For the 
gen. and dat. dual of the second person 
they wrote opaty ; of the third, ogaly. 
Of these forms opwé and ogaly were 
enclitic. See generally La Roche, Hom. 
Textkrit. p. 357. Here the dative 
opqy follows dwéAwAe and resses 
agency. This dative seems in Homer 
to occur chiefly after verbs of a kindred 
signification with dwoAAvwa:. Compare 
Il. 3. 301 dAAows Sapeter,- 5. 465 
wrelveoOa: *Ayaots. Translate, ‘ For 
[the nobility of] your parentage has 
not been marred by you, i.e. in your 
persons, 

63. yévos is here the accus. and 
dvSpGv the gen. after éori, as we may 
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oxynmrotxev, émet of Ke xaxol rootede réxotev.|’ 
“Qs dro, kai cgi vara Bods rapa miova Onxev 65 

br év yepoly éddv, td pd of yépa wdépbecay avira. 

of & én’ dvelad’ éroiua mpoxefpeva yetpas taddov. 

aurap émei méctos nai édnrios é£ epoy evro, 

6) rére Tndéuaxos mpocepovee Nécropos vidv, 

dyxt oxdv Kxepadriy, iva pi wevOoiab’ of ddrdor 70 
‘“Ppdfeo, Necropién, r@ Eu@P Kexapiopéve Ovyg, 

XaAKob te oreporiy Kad ddpara nyjevra, 

Xpucod +r HAéxrpov te Kal dpybpov 78° édépavros. 


the lines (Schol. H. M.) though referring to the reading. 


70, wevOolaé’ ol 


Ao} Schol. H. M. obras Zyvdé8oroe 4b 82 'Aplorapxos ‘ wevOolaro dAAo." 


KaB Shpara) So Bekk., while other modern editors write xara 8. 


"2. 
The MSS. 


give wa? Sépara, but Schol. on Il. 24. 323 ward. 


infer from Il. 21. 186, 187 ¢po6a od 
pey worapod y&os énpeva: eipi séovtos, 
| abrdp bya yeveiv peydAou Aids eidxo- 
pos elva. Cp. Od. 14. 199. 

dv6pv is in apposition to &e- 


vTpedtov as genus to species. 
64. With éwet of xe= ob ie cp. 
Il. 15. 228. 


65. v@ra. For allusions to the chine 
as the portion of honour compare Od. 
8. 475, where Odysseus sends down to 
Demodocus a portion »wrov dwoxpora- 
py, irc 88 adeion LAdAawTo, 14. 437 
veraow 8 'Odvoja dinverdecat -yépaiper, 
also Il. 7. 321; 9. 207. Menelaus, in 
accordance with the custom which sur- 
vived in the case of the kings of Sparta, 
had this portion assigned to him from 
the public table; ra fa..atrg, ‘ the 
eed of honour which they had set 

efore himself.’ He does not join in 
the repast here, having presumably 
dined already, but (as in Od. 8. 475, 
quoted above) he gives his guests the 
remains of his portion of meat. 

66. yépa here is merely a plural of am- 
plification, as xpucds . . 3apa Geoto Il. 20. 
268, and not assimilated in number to 
vieTa. 

70. oxev, ‘putting,’ 
moment of éyeu. 

71. tT@ €u@ Oupe, ‘this heart of 
mine.’ Cp. Virg. Aen. 12. 142 ‘animo 
carissima nostro.’ 

73. hAéctpov. Buttm. Mythol. vol. 
2 discusses fully the meaning of fAexrpov 
(fAcxcrpos). It is used only in two 


is the first 


passages besides this, viz. Od. 15. 460 
xplceoy Spyow Exaw, pera 8’ HAderpocow 
depro, and 18. 295 Sppor.. xplocoy 
Hrlerpoos beppdvoy Hédrcov Ss. Is this 
#jAext pov a metal or is it amber ? arp 
Hist. Nat. 33. 4. 23 takes it as a metal, 
a natural not artificial compound: 
‘Omni auro inest argentum vario pondere, 
alibi dena, alibi nona, alibt octava parte . . 
ubicunque quinta portio est electrum 
vocatur. Vetusta est electro  vuctorttas, 
Homero teste, qui Menelai r. ‘m auro 
electro argento ebore fulgere» ‘it.’ It 


is indeed tempting to accept 3 view 
when we find, as here, §Ae«r. tand- 
ing between gold and silver =: two 
metals of which it is a compo" But 
the other two passages in thi _—.yssey 


constrain us to adopt for i the 


meaning ‘amber.’ It is inc vable 
that a necklace should be des ed as 
being of gold and strung with ces of 
what was but a paler goldE tv an. See 


Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. ,5 ‘snpos 
32 ote ol8e rd dSvopua (sc. be dAAd 


" atrg@ wal rots dpyaios os ply 
lov bados 32 ob. “ie san se will 
fit Hesiod, Scut. Herc. nerdvy 
Aevay vz’ drdégarr: | Hader pe woAap- 
ws inv [odxos], xpuop TE qx | Aag- 


awépevov, and Epig. Hom. * 2@ 


8’ lordy dpalyon ta’ frdéerp, Badia, 
‘quo pavimentum conclavis, ote in 
domo opulentissima, distin. 1 est,’ 
Frank. Cp. Hdt. 3. 115 é{ éoy = ne [rijs 
Evpimns) 5 re xaocirepos Hyiv 17g Kal 


7d fiextpov. We may theref : 
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Znvés rrov ronde y ‘Ordvpriov evdobery avaA?), 
S0aca 148° domera wodrd oéBas pe exer eloopbdwvra. 75 
Tod & dyopedovros ftvero Eavbds Mevédaos, 


cal ogeas goviocas trea mrepbevra mpoontda’ 


‘ Téxva gix, F ro. Znvi Bpora&y ovk dy mis épifor 


adbdvara yap rod ye Sépo xal xrfpar tacw’ 


avépav 8 fh Key ris pot épiccerat, née Kai ovxi 80 
p fe » 7 ’ 


KTipacw. # yap moda wabdy Kal 1édN érradnOeis 


nyayduny év ynvol kai dydodrm ere Aor 


Kimpov Powixny te xai Alyvmriovs éradn Geis, 
Ailords 0° ixbpnv nai 2doviovs Kai ’EpeuBods 


74. abd) Athenaeus, 188 F., quotes as the reading of Seleucus roatra Bdpos 
dy xrhpatra xeita, doubtless to avoid the difficulty of adA#. So Schol. P. 
83. éwarnGels] wAavnOeis. of 52 emi rods dAnOeis Alyurrious, Sri porruchs Epwerpor 


Schol. V. 


84. "EpexBovs] So Aristarch.; 


Kpdrns 'Epepyods ypdpe ... vio dé 


(among them Zeno) . . . “ApaBds re Schol. E. H. M. V.: see inf. 


decide for the meaning ‘amber’ in 
Homer. On the other hand, the pas- 
sages, Soph. Ant. 1037 rév wpd Zapddaw 
[?] fAextpoy .. wai Tov "Ivdicdy xpvody, 
and Virg. Aen. 8. 402 ‘quod fieri ferro 
liquidove potest electro,’ demand that it 
should be taken for the metal; the 
name of the amber being borrowed to 
express a metal which resembled it in its 
pale brightness; compare Pliny, 1. c. 
‘electri natura est ad lucernarum lumina 
clarius argento splendere.’ Thus far, in 
substance, Buttm. who proceeds in con- 
clusion to refer the word (like #Aasdrn) 
to txceyw, from its powers of attracting 
light substances when rubbed. This at 
all events is remarkably applicable to 
the meaning which Aexrpoe has, as 
synonymous with «éAAoy, in Arist. Eqq. 
532 temmrovody raw fhArderpaw wal Tov 
révou obxér’ tyévros, | raw 6° dpponay 
&iaxaoxovomy—the xddAdAoy being called 
HAexrpos from drawing tight the strings. 
But the derivation oa fice seems 
too fanciful to be maintained, with the 
additional difficulty of explaining its 
relation to #Aéerap and "HAéde«rpa. 
Curtius, G. E. refers all to a root dA, 
parallel with Skt. ark, ‘to flash,’ and 
arkas, signifying brightness, the sun, 
crystal, or polished copper. 

74. aut If this word is to stand 
here in its proper acceptation of ‘ court,’ 
we must suppose that after Telemachus 
has refered to the splendours of the 


8&pa he recurs to the atA#, as he saw it 
on first entering, and to the feelings of 
amazement he then experienced; so 
that he compares it to the adaAf of 
Zevs, We may however remark that in 
Il, 24. 452 abAy is loosely used for the 
habitation itself, as in later Greek 4} 
Aids advAf Aesch. P. V. 122. 

75. Soca, ‘for the untold multitude 
of the things that are here.’ Soca does 
not answer to rose, but is roughly 
equivalent to dr: 7é0a. 

80. 4 wdv ris por éplowerar (conjunc 
tive). In this line, baci first ron 
évbpav is opposed to Zn, 78. is 
ol f xe Pith the conjunct. is found 
in Il. 9. 7or GAA’ # roe xeivov pey 
tdcoper § xev ina: | i xe pévp, and with 
the optat. in Od. 14. 184 4 wey dAdy F 
we piryo.. In the phrase 4 ris ..92 wail 
ove’ we have the primitive equivalent of 
the later phrase in Plato (Rep. 496 B) 
etc. 4 ris f obSels, ‘few or none.’ Nitzsch 
com inf. 632 ‘Ayriyo’ # Ad 7: Byer 
dvi ppecty, Fe wat odai; also Il. 2. 238, 
300, 349. That the general meaning of 
the passage is that few, if a ca 
compete with him is shown by the yap 
which oe = 

82. PYV, SC. KTH NATA. 

83. iyuaious Here, as in inf. 127, 
229; Od. 14. 263, 286; 17. 432; IL g. 
382, a trisyllable ; in inf. 385 Alyurrios 
scans as four syllables. 

84. XBovlovs. Here, and in Il. 23. 
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kal A:Biny, iva + dpves dap Kepaol redéGovar, 85 


rpis yap rikre pijrta tercodpbpoy eis éviavrév. 
évOa piv obre dvaf émidevis ore Te roi 
Tupod Kal Kpeidv, ob0t yAuKepoto ydéXaxrTos, 
GAN alel wmapéxovow énneraviy yddra Ojoba. 


86. zpis yap] Bekk., ed. 2, transposes this line to come after v. 89, and to give 
the reason for the constant supply of milk. rivts yeAolws ypagpova: dis Schol. H. M. 


740 foll. the Sidonians are distinguished 
from the Phoenicians, 

"EpepBots. Only mentioned in the 
present gs : e connection of 
the wo with épeBos, tpeBevrds, and 
tpexwds seems certain. The Erembi 
must have been a branch of the 
Aethiopes, living on the coast of the 
Mediterranean opposite *Cyprus. The 
etymology of the name was an ancient 
difficulty. Strabo says of them (b. 16) 
@DAd padr\(ow wepl tiv “EpepBow 9 
(Arnos, ete roves Tpey\oddras tmovon- 
thoy rAbyeoOa, xaGawep of riw trvpodro- 
vylay Bra(spevan dwd rot els tiv spay 
épfalvew Seep icriv els riw xiv, cfre 
rode “ApaBas. 5 pew of Zhvew pera- 
ypape otras xal XSovlous “A $ 
vt. wmiOaydrepov 8% Tocveddmos pape 
dAAdfa: wal XGovious 


Tor. The Schol here, and Eustath. 
assert that Aristarchus identified the 
*EpepxBol with the “Apafes, which Lehrs 
denies (de Ulixi erroribus 3. 5. 4). 
Gosselin, quoted by Pierron, regards 
the ’EpeuBol as the inhabitants of the 
little island of Arad, Arab, or Ereb on 
the Phoenician coast. Ameis, ad loc. 
suggests the identity of Hebrews, Ara- 
macans, and Arabians with these 
Erembi. 

85. Apap xepacl. The interpretation 
of this line depends upon the force 
which we assign to reAdOover. If we 
follow the view of Herodotus (4. 29) 
who quotes this line substituting 50 for 
twa, we shall render ‘ begin at once to 
become horned ;’ for he says, éy roves 
Ocppoics Tayd wapayiyrecbar ta Képea. 
This view Eustath. follows, only point- 
ing out that dgap is stronger than 
ray. See further on Od. 11. 274. But 
sa ent Od. 7. 52; 8. 583; 17. 486; 
19. 328; Il. 9. 441; 12. 347; a1. 465; 
23. §89 we gather that reA 6m is rather 
identical in meaning with wéAw than 


with ylyvopa, so that we should rather 
translate, ‘are horned at once,’ i.e. 
come to birth with horns ready grown 
or at least sprouting, and this harmon- 
ises best with the interpretation of 
Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 8. 28 «at dy pty 
AiBbp ebOds ylvera: wépara Exovra 7a 
xeparhin tiv xpdy ((wew Schn.), od 
pévoy of Apves, Gowep “Opnpds gyno, 
GAAQ wai rdAAa. The connection with 
spis yép which follows is :—Such a fact 
illustrates the genial productiveness of 
Libya; for it ranges itself with other 
facts pointing the same way, such as 
that there are three sets of lambs in 
a year. This fertility would be some- 
thing astonishing; compare Aristot. 
Mirab. 81 sapa rots "OuBpixois act 7a 
Bocefpara rpis tlerew Tov tnavrov, 
and Virg. Georg. 2. 150 ‘ bis gravidae 
pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos.’ 

86. reXeodpdpov only occurs in 
Homer in this phrase. It serves, that 
is, as a fixed epithet of émaurés as 
comprising a complete cycle of the 
observed relations of the earth to the 
stars and to the sun; of the terrestrial 
seasons; of the stages of vegetation ; 
and, atarh hag of the operations 
of husbandry. The period of the co- 
incident completions of all these phe- 
nomena had been abundantly marked, 
and become the chief measure of time, 
long before the cause of coincidence 
was imagined. The period itself was 

resented meanwhile as the cause, 
and called the ‘ time-maturing’ or ‘ the 
maturing’ year. 

A conclusive reason against writing 
rerdapopov, and taking the passive 
notion of a ‘completed’ year, is that 
such an epithet would not be a fixed 
epithet, the essence of which is to be 
descriptive. Only a fixed epithet could 
refer, as here, to any year. Cp Od. Io. 
467; 14. 292; 1§. 230; II. rg. 32. 

89. éwneravév. The old interpreta- 
tion of this word is ‘lasting out the 
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elos éyd mept xeiva moddy Bloroy cuvayelpor go 


nradpnv, telws por addeddedy dAAos erepve 


AdOpyn, dveaiori, S6Aw oddrAopévns ddAbxoLO° 


ds o8 rot yalpwy roicde xredtecow dvécow,— 


kal watépwy rdéde pédrer dxovésev, of rives dpi 


ciglv,—émel dda wbAX eradov, Kai dmddeca olxov 95 


93. ob ror] So Dind., Bekk., etc. with Harl., instead of of 7s. Cod. M. has odra: 


in lemma of Schol., but od ri in text. 


After this line, according to Schol. H. M. Q., 


some inserted the line ob3é 11 BovAdpevos, GAAA xparepis tn’ dvdyxns, which the 
Schol. rightly characterises as yeAolws. It is quoted in Themist. Orat. 33. p. 367 C. 


with the variant ob?’ éw:reprépevos. 


year,’ as if compounded of éaf and éros. 
As illustrating this, reference is made 
to its application to plants éwneravdy 
yordwoa: Od. 7. 128, and to the similar 
use of éwerforos ib. 118. But Curtius, 
Gk. Etym. 346, follows Déderl. in 
regarding it as a compound of énl 
and ale, (Boeotian $f).  éw-ne-ravds 
will then be a formation similar to 
ép-npdp-tos, the termination being iden- 
tical with the Skt. -tana, as nitanas, 
‘present ;’ and the Lat. -tinus, as in 
cras-tinus. This suits better such 
sages as lnneravdy ydp Zxeoxoy Od. 7. 
99, oud) etwnerayds Od. 8. 233, 
wAvvot twneravol Od. 6. 86, dpdpot 
éwneravol Od. 13. 247. The word is 
used loosely in the sense of ‘ plentiful,’ 
in h. Hom. Merc. 113. 

Ofc Gar, ‘to draw.’ Hesych. quotes an 
active infinitive aorist ¢jca:, other forms 
from the aorist being @fcaro pa(dy 
Il. 24. 58, Onodpevos bh. Hom. Cer. 
236; and, in the sense of ‘suckled’ 
h. Hom. Apoll. 123. This aorist implies 
a present 64a. The root is 6a (@n), 
compare OA, Tt-67-¥7, Lat. j-lius, 
fe-mina, felare. See Curt. Gk. Etym. 
224. 

go. «los. On the metathesis quanti- 
tatis which transforms éws from an 
iambus to a trochee see'C. Hoffmann, 
Hom. Quaest. 1. tom, who supports 
it by the analogy of the two forms 
of the genitive of nouns of the rst 
declension in -ns, viz. €a, in synizesis, and 
do. Voss suggests that elws was also 
written efw as ofrwe and otrw, but 
there is no trace of such a form in 
MSS. The oldest way of writin 
the word would be EO, which wil 
contain both elws and eos. 

xetva, ‘those parts.’ 


94. tpi] Schol. E, dppuy, AlodAceas yrrotra. 


the text, (which seems better than the 
insertion of a full stop at d»docw), 
shows that they are wholly parenthe- 
tical. The reference of the sentence 
is to be explained by looking forward, 
as indeed rade helps to indicate, and 
not backwards. The point of which 
7d48e is the pronominal description is 
that his house before the Trojan war 
was ev pada vaserdoy, etc. That state 
of things, says Menelaus, is now matter 
of history; but these witnesses of it 
still survive. Then étef explains, and 
is to be taken as immediately following, 
of rot xalpow .. dvacow. pédAer’ dxov- 
éuev, ‘ye are likely to have heard.’ 
See on ba. 3. 87, 

95. dmaAcca olxov. The Schol. 
M.V. makes this an ambiguous phrase, 
duplBodov aérepoy tov gavrov f) roy 
Tov TIpdpov. But there is no real 
doubt. He means he was obliged to 
leave his house to be wasted, when he 
went to Troy; and wasted it was 
completely, although he had more than 
replaced the loss on his retum. He 
then, at the words & dd¢eAov, passes 
on to another reason for his statement 
od Tos xalpow dyagow, namely, the many 
lives lost for his sake at Troy (in con- 
trast to Agamemnon’s death at home); 
and he says he would much rather be 
in possession of one third of his old 
olxos, than be, as he now is, richer 
than ever—could he but have all those 
lives restored. 
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ed pdda vaserdovra, Kexavdéra wodAd Kal écOrd. 
dy dpedov tpirdrny wep exov ev Sdéuact poipay 
valew, of & dvdpes chor eupevat, of rér ddovro 
Tpotn év evpely, éxds “Apyeos brmoBéroto. 


GAN tumns mdvras pev ddvpsuevos Kal dyebor 


100 


moANdkis év peydpoot KaOjnpevos Aueréporciyv— 
Gore pév tre ybp hpéva répwouas, Gdrdrore 8 adre 
mavopar aivynpds 8& Képos xpvepoio yboto— 

tay mdvrev ov Troacov ddvpopat, dyvipevis mep, 


as évds, bs Té pot Urvoy ameyOalpa Kai édmdiy 


105 


‘pvoopéve, eel of ris ’Ayaay thro éubynoev 

8a0° ‘Oduceds éubynoe kal fparo, 7@ 8 dp tuedrev 
alto KAde évecOa, enol 8 adyos ality dAactov 
xelvou, Srws 61 Onpdv drolyerat, ovdéE te Wuev, 


(da 5 y h réOvnxev, bdbpovral vi mov adbrdv 


Iro 


Aaéprns & 6 yépwy Kal éxéppov Mnveddreva 
Tyrépaxés 6’, bv edeurre véov yeyadr évi ik, 


2) dBerlfovel reves tov orlyor . . 3 ba pévro tiv Aporapxelaw tmoprnyaray 
obdey 


pépera: sept rot éwous Schol. H. 


100. é is answered by Tay 
way ow inf 104; which is indeed 
the proper continuation of the sentence 
GAN’ Zuwns.. huerdpacw. The words 
@Aore péy re .. yéoro are parenthetic, as 
the explanatory force of péy re is 
- gufficient toshow. Translate, ‘ But still 
though often bewailing them all and 
grieving sore, as I sit in our halls 
—one moment, ’tis true, I ease my 
heart with lamentation, and then again 
I cease, for quickly comes surfeit of 
freezing grief—yet for all of my friends, 
however deeply touched—I sorrow not 
so much as for one.’ This arrange- 
ment of the clauses, marked by Wolf 
in his edition, seems best to bring out 
the meaning. Ameis regards it as 
too artificial, and begins the apodosis 
at ddAore, putting a full stop at doo. 

105.dmwexOalpa. Eustath. peonrdv wore. 
With this causative sense compare ort- 
fasps pévos Od, 11. 501. The Schol. 
compares mdyras péy pf’ édwes Od. 2. gt. 

107. fparo. Eustath. bwipeve «al 

e. If this sense be adopted, 


VOL, I. 


L 


there is a sort of hysteron proteron 
in épéynoe «at fparo, ‘achieved and 
undertook.’ Compare »nis dydos dporro 
Il. 30. 347. 

Te 38' a dpedAev atrg. Many in- 
terpret rq ‘wherefore ;’ but it seems 
better to take it as the dative of the 
demonstrative, strengthened by the 
addition of abrg (ei ipsi), to form a 
marked antithesis to ¢ol. 

108, dxos..xelvov, ‘sorrow for him.’ 
So dyos off Il. 4. 169; 8. 134; 
13. 417; 14. 458, etc. 

G\acrov, The old and commonly 
received interpretation is ‘not to 
be forgotten.’ Another meaning sug- 
gested, as suiting the meaning in 
all oo ‘wild,’ ‘restless,’ from 
GAdopas, GAvw, which will make “Exrop 
daaore (Il. 22. 261) intelligible. Others 
interpret it ‘avenging,’ in close can- 
nection with dAdorwp. Bekk. accen- 
tuates “han Bt 

109. Smws 84=‘quo tandem modo.’ 
Soph. Phil. 165. 

110. {oa 5 y’. See on Od, 2. 132... 
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“Qs gdro, TG & dpa warpds bh Tpepov adpoe yédoro, 
Sdéxpu & drd Brepdpwy yapddis Bdde trarpds dxobvoas, 


xXAaivay wopgupény avr dpOadpoily dvacyav 


115 


dudoréppow yxepoi, véinoe dé yuv Mevédaos, 
Hepefpige 8” recta xara dpéva xal xard Oupdy 
HE uv adrdy marpds édoece pynobivat, 

4 mpar éfepéoiro Exaord re weipjoairo, 


Elos 6 rat’ Gppawe xara gppéva cal card bvpdr, 


120 


éx F ‘Edévn Oadrdporo Ovddeos tyyopbporo 
frvbev, Apréuidt xpvonrakdr@ écxvia, 


11g. TE weiphoaro) twe: 


aro dyri rod trepurhoae (this points to a reading 


txacrd 7° éweiphoaro, evidently wrong, as elpéuny and not elpyodyny is the aor. in 
use of elpoyas). Eros 8& ypdgovew xaxde, pvOioourTo Schol.H.M.Q.  - 


113. 66’ (nepov Goce ydoro. The 
preposition has here its noteworth 
meaning of ‘in the mind.’ Cp. 

24. 62 roiov yap bwdpope povoa Alyaa. 
Thus ig’... dpce is ‘sent into his mind.’ 
Translate, ‘ thrilled him with a yearning 
to bewail his father.’ Aristotle (Rhet. 
I. 11, 12) quotes this line as an illus- 
atari bal pal fact air aires ye 
€or os eral m1 : 
4 py yap Adwy tal rh yh brdpyewr 
por 82 by rH peprficba Kal dpgy 
il mparre wal olos fy. 
Cp. inf. 183; Il. 23. 108, 153; 24. 
go7. 

114. dxotvas. When a 
genitive is used with deodew there is 
generally an adjectival or participial 
addition expressive of the facts heard ; 
as warpds reOynsros dxolew Od. 1. 
289; or (dovros Od. 11. 458. Cp. 
inf, 728, 

115. dvr’. The accent shows that 
this is dyva. Cp. Od. 1. 324. 

116. véyoe, ‘noticed him,’ thence 


inferring who he was. 
117. The idea in npr fe accords, 
as Nitzsch remarks, wi enelaus’ cha- 


racteristic slowness of resolve. In Od. 
15. 169 a similar case of indecision 
on the part of Menelaus and of quick- 
ness on the part of Helen is given. 


119. txaord Te . It is 
unnecessary here, with Ameis, to supply 
abro& and to render ‘in every 


particular,’ Cp. Il. 18. 600 de dre ris 
Tpoxdy Apyevow ty waddynaw | e(spevos 
aepayede weipfhoera. So here ‘should 
test all he said.’ 


121. 8€ here marks the apodosis, 
ar eee The oth 

122. ; other pas- 
sages in which this epithet is found 
are Il, 16. 183 é» yop ’Aprémdos ypua- 
nraxdrov xedadariys, Il. 20. 70 xpve- 
nAdwaros edadeyt) eattnow lox éacpa. 
The combination of epithets seems to 
necessitate the rende of xpvonAd- 
re : bee oo sai a ern 

e general meaning o ™ is 
‘distaff,’ inf. 131; Il. 6. 491, etc. 
The introduction of the distaff into the 
description of the huntress Artemis 
would confuse the whole scene. To 
the objection that arrows are not 
made of gold, the answer may be 
given that the distaff is not e of 
gold either, and that ‘ gold-tipped’ or 
‘ gold-ornamented’ is all that is meant, 
as in xpuofmos, another epithet of 
ga! on Il. 6. rep : 

e point of comparison is this; 
: distaff i a long a ht rod, so 
is an arrow; when He pears, 
distaff in hand, you might have tho t 
it was Artemis holding one of her 
gold-tipped arrows. 

That both meanings were assigned 
to }Aaxdry we gather from the Schol. 
hraxdrny ydp wadoda: wai rd Bédroe xal 
TO yuvaseeioy ipyadeion bf ob 7d vijpa 
fAcovcr. The word 4Aaxdty is generally 
taken as a derivative from fA«w, but 
Curtius apa it Sg a oe ark, seen 
in dpx-voy and perhaps in : 

Helen, whose pracelecs Aight had 
caused the war and brought ve- 
ment into so many families—her hus- 
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7h 8 ap du 'Adpjorn xrsolnv etruxrov Onxer, 


"Arkin 8 rdérnta dépey padraxos éploio, 


Purd F dpydpeov radapov dépe, rév of edwxev 


125 


"Adxdvdpn, lModtBoro Sdpap, 8s evae évi OABns 
Aiyunrins, 861 mreiora Sépos ey xTipara Keirar 
ds Meveddw Saxe SU’ dpyupéas doaplyOous, 
Gorods 82 rplrodas, Séxa 82 yxpucoio rddavra, 


xopis 3” abé’ “ErXévy &doxos mébpe xddrAdXdpa Sapa’ 


130 


Xpucény + nraxdrnv rdéddapby 8 dwéxuKdov braccev 


dpybpeov, xpuo@ 8° emi yxelrea Kexpdavo, 
rév pd oi dudlirodos PudrAd wapéOnxe Hépovea 
yyiparos aoxnroio BeBvopévoy' avtap én avro 


HArakdrn rerdvvoto lodvedis elpos txovaa, 


135 


Efero & ey Kdtond, dd 8 Opivus rociv hey, 


123. Sy’ "A8phorn] reves ‘Sua Iphorn,’ olovel Gepawava Schol. H.M. ebrverov] 


Bekk., whom Ameis follows, writes 


eteruxroy in the Harl., but the alteration is needless. 


ebrruerov, ‘folding;’ from the reading 


132. xexpdayro] Two 
Q 


MSS. give xepdayro, which may have suggested xexépacro to Schol. H. Q. 


band’s among them—appears once more 
as the dxcacxatow d-yadpa sAovrovu (Aesch. 
Ag. 741), devoted to domestic duties ; 
and now and then with a luxury of 
gentlest self-reproach recalling com- 
placently the memories of Troy. 

126, OfBPys, called @7 8a: Alydwria 
Tl. g. 383. Seiler notices the fact 
ose oo 2 i was the Greek 
rendering of the popular tian name 
of the oty Te-pe ; othe Can being 
A pet, connected with Api. 

131. téAapos, from root rad, is 
properly that which ‘holds’ the work. 

his basket (qualus) is here called 
bwénvedos, which Eustath. interprets 
by evedorephs, but Apoll. and Hesych. 
are right in their explanation of éwd- 
Tpoxos, ‘with wheels, or castors, under- 
neath,’ so that the basket: could be 
easily moved about. Compare the 
description of the movable tri 
made by Hephaestus, Il. 18. 375 xpicea 
8é og’ bd Kinda ixdory weOpin OnKey, | 
Sppa ol abrépara: Oeiow Svcalar’ d-yana, 
743° airie wpds dhpa veolaro. Cp. Il. 5. 
722. Translate, ‘It was of silver, bus 
its edge was finished off with gold.’ 

132, xecpdavto, dyri rol dwfpricro } 


xexépacro Schol. H. Q. The latter, which 
refers to the mixture of the two metals, 
is supported by Cobet, Var. Lect. 227 
saying, ‘neque «palyew de huiusmodi 
opificio dici potuit, neque haec signifi- 
catio locis poetae apta est.’ But it is 
difficult to see why «paivw in its regular 
meaning of ‘complete’ is out of place 
here, as the poet 1s not speaking of the 
general fashioning of the cup, but of 
the rim of gold added as a finish. 
Helen was famous as a workwoman ; 
compare obre ris ty raddpy savicdera: 
épya raatra, | obr’ ty dadar(ly wunivisre- 
pow Arpiov lore | wepulds ovpwréfaca 
paxpaw tray be wededvrow Theocr. 18. 
32. The basket was full of ‘dressed 
arn, which lay ready for the weaver 
in balls, or on spools (wyvfa IL. 23+ 762, 
cp. raviodera: sup.). The distaff, charged 
with ‘dark blue wool,’ which had yet to 
be spun, was ‘laid across’ the basket ; 
reravucro, 3708 7) 6 fcracéa ri 
fAaxdrny, dAAG wept rdv radapoy Keioba, 
dad xelAove ts yetAoe Sehxovcay, Iows 52 
nat pyxos avrfis 4 Adfis 8nAct Eustath. 
This interpretation does not eyed that 
the distaff did not reach beyond the edge 
on either side. 
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airixa 8 f y' éréerot wow épéewvey Exacta’ 
‘"Idpev 8), Mevédrae dtorpedis, of rives olde 
dvdpov evyerbovrat ixavéuev tpérepoy 60 ; 


wetoouat, # erupov épéw; Kéderae S€ pe Oupés. 


140 


ov ydp 3 tid dnp éorxbra ade idécba 


otr avdp otre yuvaixa, céBas pw txt elcopbwcay, 


ds 85 ’Odvaocjos peyadFropos vit eorxe, 
Tnreudy, tov treme véov yeyaar évi olkw 


xeivos avip, Sr épeio xuvemidos elvex’ “Ayatol 


145 


HrO€6" Sard Tpolnv, wbrcpov Opacdv spyalvovres. 
Thy & drapeBbuevos mporédn favbds Mevédaos’ 
‘otrm viv Kal éyd voéw, yivat, ds od éloKes: 


xelvou yap rooide médes roralde re yxelpes 


143. peyaAhropos] tives radacippovos Schol. H. Q., which Bekk., ed. 2, adopts. 


140. Weboopa. This is commonly 
taken to mean, ‘Is what I am going to 
say correct or not?’ To which there 
are two objections: (1) as Nitzsch 
(inconsistently with his own adoption of 
the common interpretation) observes, 
 eargechans is not simply mendacium dicere 

ut mentiri,—to say what is false, not in 
the belief that it is true, but knowing it 
to be false: and (2) that «érera: 3é 
pe Ovyudés, ‘I have a great mind to do 
it,’ does not suit épéo in this 
sense. The following interpretation 
seems decidedly preferable. Helen 
represents herself as deliberating on her 
own question, yey 34 ; and debating 
whether to answer it or not. The 
alternative is not between uttering a 
truth and uttering a falsehood, but 
between uttering the truth and uttering 
nothing. So much is plain from the 
parallel, Tl. 10. 532 Néorwp 8¢ spiros 
artxoy de, vant pad Te | pedoopa 
Erupow tpl; wéirera: 8E pe Oupéde: 
Iswow ys dxurdiow dui xréwos obara 
BédAAc. It follows that pevoopa: means, 
‘Shall I withhold the truth? The 
first member of the antithesis has no 
stress laid upon it, but only serves to 
throw the second into relief; so that 
the modified meaning of ‘suppressio 
veri’ will satisfy yedoopa:. anti- 
theses, especially in such as are col- 
loquial, one part of the expression often 


goes beyond the meaning: thus Soph. 
Antig. 1108 ff’ Tr’ dwdoves, | of 1’ dvres 
of 7’ dwéyres, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 10. 9, 
11 8¢0.. phr’ dxovra ptyO ixdyra sparrev 
Ta gatAa. And so here we must be 
content to neglect the proper force of 
yevooua: and regard it as an expedient 
oe enhancing the force of érvpor 
pea, 

141. ob yap we. Cp. Athenaeus, 
190 D wdvy yap al yuvaixes . . 3eval rds 
dpoe raw waldaw wpds rovs yovtas 
dAdyfu. And Helen is not only a 
woman, but a very prompt and ready 
woman; which characteristics show 
themselves all the more vividly in 
contrast with the natural slowness and 
indecision of Menelaus. The Spartan 
girls who sing his epithalamium 
(Theocr, 18. 9) are thus made to laugh 
at him, ofrw 8) apdu(a [apox(é Ahr.) 
wark3pabes, & pide yapBpé; | 4 pd ts 
évot May Bapvyouraroe ; plrurves ; 

148. Hones, properly means ‘make 
like, as inf. 247; then ‘regard as 
like, Il. gs. 181; Od. 9. 321; from 
which meaning it is easy to pass into the 
more general one of ‘ believing,’ cp. Od. 
11. 363; Il. 13. 446 § dpa 84 11 licxopev 
Agiow eivar | rpeis évds dvr? wepdoda: ; 

149. xelvov. Virgil reproduces this, 
shortening as usual (Aen. 3. 490). ‘sic 
oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat.’ 
The whole sentence is a general 
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opbarpay re Boral xepadry 7 épdrepOé re yairat, 150 
kal viv f Tot éy@ peuynpévos dud ’Odvoft 
pvbebunv, boa Keivos dificas éubynoer 

dup éuol, adtap 6 mpdy dn’ éddptor Séxpvov elBe, 
XAaivay mophupény dvr bpOarpoiw dvacydéy,’ 

Tov & ad Neoropléns Meclorparos dvrloy nvéa° 155. 
‘"Arpelén Mevédae Storpepis, Spyape daddy, 
xeivou pév tor 88 vids érfrupov, ds dyopedes: 
Ga cabhpor éori, veneroara 3 évt Ovpe 
68 XOdv 1d mp@rov érecBorlas dvadatvew 
dvra oéev, rot vou Oeo ds repréped’ addy. 160 
avrap éue mpoénxe Tepivios imméra Néorop 
T@ dua wordy ErecOar’ édOero ydp ce idécOat, 

Sppa of F rt Gros drobjoceat Hé Ti Epyor. 
WOAAA yap ddrye ~xer warpds mais olxopévoro 


év peydpos, @ pi) dAXAo dooonripes wor, 165 


158-160.] ob« épdpovro dy ri ‘Piavod oly arixa, dberoovrar Bi orlya ¢ (Dind. 
writes yy’ to harmonise with the former statement) de weperrot «at bwd Tov véov 
wayrdwac: AdyecOas dupeneis Schol. H. M. Q. R. 159. éwecBoAlas] Zenod., ém- 
oroplas. 162. €éA3er0] Zenodot. dfero, axa Schol. fr 163.] rivés 4O0éry cGy 
ra éwy Schol. H.M. Q.R. Ameis, in his Appendix, makes the d0érjo:s refer only 


to vv. 163-167, which Diintzer follows, showing that we cannot dispense with 158— 
162, and that the only words of the young man which can be called pedantic 


(Eustath. yropucce é 


description of his person, as the Schol. 
remarks, és wédas ix xepadrfe Il. 18. 


353- 
151. dp’ ‘OBvc%} follows puOedpyy, 
while pepvynpévos =‘ as I remember 
stands 67 it 


him,’ self. Cp. Od. 1. 343 
Toiny wepariy wobdw pepynptyn ale. 
152. The words éfvous éxdynecev are 


equivalent to tuéynce xal fparo sup. 
107. dé:(doas is active, as in Il. 14. 89 
qs elvex’ di(dopey xaxd wodAd. 

159. &8’ éXOdv 1rd wpdrov, ‘havin 
come on his first visit as you see,’ or, ‘as 
myself have.’ 8« will bear either of 
these interpretations; but we must 
beware of making it equivalent to 


Sevpo. 
Alas is rendered by Eustath. 
But the allusion is not so 
much to the quality of the remarks, as 
to their seasonable or unseasonable 
mtroduction. Translate, ‘to make show 


6n) are in vv. 163-167. 


of much talking uninvited;’ or, ‘to 
throw in his word.’ With the plural 
cp. ypwdas Od. 1. 297. The formation 
of the word éwegBodos (Il. 2. 275) is 
analogous to caxespdpos, tyyéowados, 
etc., where the older grammarians 
imagined the introduction of a sigma, 
whereas the syllable es shows the true 
stem of this division of the consonant 
declension. See Curtius, Explan. Gk, 
Gram. p. 72. With the sentiment cp. 
Job 32. 6‘I am young and ye are very 
old ; wherefore I was afraid and durst 
not show you my opinion.” vah= 
shes sak and Meggett es 

165. docoyriipes. urtius, G. E. 
404, attempts to refer doooyrhp to the 
root éw or cew in fropm and éoxdpny, 
by supposing a form d-coxjn-rhp: cp. 
Lat. ad-sec-la, soc-ius. Others compare 
the word with do{os, or connect it with 
docecGas. 
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ds viv Tndeudxp 6 pev olyerat, ode of ddAor 
elo of xev xara Sijpov dAdAKotey Kaxérnta, 
Tov & drapeBbpevos mpocépn fav0ds Mevédaos’ 
‘@ toro, h pdda 8) didrov dvépos vids éudv ba 
ixeO’, 85 elvex’ éueio mrodéas eubynoev déOdovs- 170 
kal puv pny edXObvra pirnoéuev e~oxoy Grov 
*"Apyelov, el vow drelp dda voorov edoxe 
ynuoi Oojot yevérOar Odrtpmios edptorra evs. 
cal xé of "Apyei vdooa wéAw xal Sdpar erev£a, 
é£ l0dxns dyayoy odv xrijpact Kal réxei @ 178 
Kal ma@ow daotot, piay wédw éfaramndgas, 


al mepwaserdovoy, dvdcoovra: 8 enol atte. 


166. of is governed by &AdAxotev as 
well as by wow. 

171. wal pav continues the relatival 
construction 8s efyex’... dé@Aovs, on the 
model of Od. 2. 225 8s £’ ’Odvafjos 
dyudpovos Hey aries | wal ol .. twérperey 
olzoy, 4. 171 &8 of sAfoioy Te, 
paruora 8& wy giddecee, Tl. 1. 79 de 
xparée..xal ol wel@ovra: ‘Ayaol, and 
so Il. 3. 388; 12. 239; 14.93. Trans- 
late, ‘And I thought that I should 
entreat him well, beyond all the other 
Argives, when he came back, had Zeus 
granted him and me a return in our 
swift ships over the sea, to take place.’ 
This bald rendering is meant to show 
the probable construction of yeréc@a, 
that it is not in direct government with 
é8exey, but stands as a circumstantial 
addition; for similar uses of the infini- 
tive cp. Od. 1. 379; 2. 1443 3. 371; 
g- 518. The sentence beginning with 
el yéxv forms the epexegesis to tA@dy7a. 
For épnv, meaning ‘1 thought,’ cp. IL 
20. 187 43n péy cé yé pny wat EdAoreE 
Soupi joa, ib. 348 drdp uw Epny 
pap atros ebyerdacda. 

174. wal xé of .. vara, ‘I would have 

iven him a city to dwell in,’ to be in- 

bited by him and Ais people. Nitzsch 
remarks that supposing the whole pas- 
sage genuine, then vv. 178-180 forbid us 
to regard this supposed offer as a jest, or 
a mere fancy of friendship, though he 
says the implied conception of kingly 
power is more Oriental than Achaean, 
and allows that Od. 15. 80-85 e 3 
é6éras .. Sppa ror abros Expat broledew 


8é cor trwovs, | dorea 3° dvOphwow Hyy- 
odyoas «.7.X. can hardly have been 
an offer in earnest. 

The fact is, the seriousness of one 
part of the speech would be no argu- 
ment inst the fancifulness of the 
eae pre is more eamest than 

e a “1 aca ses to 
make te Achi es, Il. 9. 158 robrd é of 
rerdcaru peradaAnfayrs yddAoro. | oer 
Ora —'Albns roc dyelrAryxos 78’ 
paoros «.7.A.; but nothing is more 
fanciful than the inducements which he 
a hla adh named, ib. I a a 

‘8 xpucov ov wynodoOw | .. 
vyauBpds pol xev Yo rlaw 34 juv icor 
"Opéorg | .. éwrd 3€ of hom eb vardpeva 
wroAleOpa. There is an Oriental feature 
about such overtures, not however that 
which Nitzsch detects, but this, that 
they are never thought of by the offerer 
as likely to be accepted; they are 
merely ‘assurances of high considera- 
tion,’ their very character of exaggera- 
tion makes it quite safe that their 
performance will not be claimed. With 


' the causative vdoca cp. Pind. Pyth. 5. 


o ry xat Aaxedaipor: | ty “Apye re xal 
oy day | vaccey dAxayras ‘Hpa- 
wdéos. | dicydvous Alytpuov re. 

177. af mepwwarerdovow. This is a 
description of perioeci. The expelled 
inhabitants would have a home found 
them in other cities. aAamwdgas 
denotes expulsion of inhabitants, not 
demolition of buildings; cp. Il. 5. 642 
"IAlou tfadrdwate wéduv, xypuce 3° dyvids. 
The etymology of dAawd{ew is most 
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cai xe Ody évOdS ebyres épsoyiped’ 


Go dtéxpiwev giréovré re reprropéva re, 


wply y bre 3) Oavdroww péday végos dudexdruyer. 


GNA Ta pév trov podd}gegy dydocerOat Beds adrds, 


8s xelvoy Starnvov dyboripov oloy ZOnkev. 


“Qs dro, rotor 8 wa&aow dp’ Tpepoy Spoe ydbor0, 


kdaie piv ’Apyeln ‘Edévn, Aids Exyeyavia, 


kdate 8 Tydépayds re Kal ’Arpeldns Mevédaos, 


ovd dpa Néoropos vids déaxpito tyev doce 
pvijoaro yap Kard Oupdv dytpovos *Avrirdxoro, 
tov pf’ Hobs exrewe gaewihs dydads viés, 

ro0 & y émipvnobe’s Sea mrepbevr dybpever 


‘"Arpeldn, wept pév oe Bpotav mrervupévoyv elvat 


Nécrop gdoy’ 6 yépwv, br’ éripvnoalpeba ceio 
olow évt peydpoiot, kal ddAjAous epéotper, 


ja Pied pxos d0eret Schol, H. Q. 
follow on the und that olow should be #perépors, and that dAAsAous 


gives no sense. e Schol. 


r51 
ovdé Kev *péas 
180 
185 
190 
Wolf and modern edd., except Fasi, 


oc men 


sted the impossible interpretation daArcyolueba 


tpfocper, changing 5 duadAowe into GAAHAO, 


obscure. Athenaeus sig ie E) connects 
it with Aagiccer Aawafay, and 
from the same root perhaps may come 
‘ma Ameis refers to Skt. dipas = 


we -. wply y Sre. After dro 
sry peti got Megha integer 
the sentence runs as if of8tw d\Ao had 
been written. qAdovre=‘ entertaining 
each other.’ Such a reciprocal sense of 
the active may be com with Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 10. 4. 10 of tpSrdwovres, 
le trying to stare each other out 
of countenance, With the reciprocal 
middle repropdves sg sah rivafdoOny 
Od. 2. 151, Spupapéves i 
181. aga equivalent f ‘might 
have’ or ‘must have.’ abrés implies 
that the god himself would interfere to 
tit. dydoceoOa: may be connect- 
ed with yar, and can take two distinct 
meanings, The greatness of what we 
see may cause only admiration; then 
&yapa: =‘ to admire,’ as Il. 3. 181, 224; 
Od. 6. 168; 23. 175; or it may cause a 
feeling of jealousy or spite; and then 
dyapaz, like peyalpe, means ‘to envy’ or 


‘to be indignant at,’ as Il. 17. 71; 
639 ; ge 23. 64. Curtius prefers ga 
connect gf ae with yale, root yaf, 
agen in dyavds. Of the jealousy & felt 
et Gee : (compare Herodot. 1. 32 
T Ocioy way tort pOovepédv, 3-40; 7. 46) 
there are many instances in Homer. 
Cp. Il. 7. 446 foll.; Od. 8. 565; 13. 
128 foll.; Ml. 15. 461: 17. 71. See also 
Od. 5. 119, and consult Nagelsb. Hom, 
Theolog. § 13. 

188. “HoOs vlés. Memnon, king of 
ree Eastern ree oe was 

n by Achilles in or the 
death of Antilochus. See Pind. ian 
6. 28 foll.; Nem. 3. 59 foll. 

192." otew évi, =‘ in his own,’ 
that the subject of the clause to which 
it belon ould be Nestor. That is, 
olow tvi peydpoor rg one clause 
with Nécrwp gdcy’ 5 ~yépow. In like 
manner, Sr’ és 6a oeio is con- 
tinuous with «ai dAAfAovs saat 
So the clauses must be thus disen 

—‘ Nestor was wont to say in his own 
mansion, when we made mention of thee 
and asked one another about thee.’ For 
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kal vov, ef ri mov tort, wibord por od yap eye ye 
réprop ddvpdpevos peraddpmios, d\A& Kal nods 


éooerat nptyévera’ vepeco@pal ye pev ovdey 


195 


Kvalew 8: xe Odvnot Bporay Kai mérpoy éeionn. 
Touré vu kal yépas olov difvpoios Bporoiar, 


this counterchange of clauses compare 
Od. 5. 162 B8ovpara, paxpd rapa, 


Apyd(eo, yarxd, ebpeiay coyediny, Od. 8. - 


170 of 8€ 4° és abrov | reprépevos 
Aedocovew, 6 8B doparéws dyopeves, | 
al8ot peadsxly, perd 82 apéwe dypo- 
pévoran, ib. 475 verov dwomporapyav, tat 
82 wAciov bAéAaurro, | dpyiddovros tds, 
Oarepi) 8 Hy dudis ddroigy, ib. 477 Tod- 
to wépe xptas, Sppa pdyyoi, Anpoddéxy, 
wal puy spoowrvfopa, 14. 62 KTHoWw 
Sxaccev | old re @ oleh: dvat ebOupos 
eaner, | olxdy re Kdijpdy re woAvpyhoTHY 
Te yuvatxa, | 88 of woAAd aedypor. The 
object of the counterchange of clauses 
is approximately to effect the simul- 
taneous expression of facts, which are 
simultaneous. 

193. & +l wou ton, ‘if it is in any- 
wise possible.’ ‘The sequence of this 
and the following clauses is rendered 
obscure by the omission of the connect- 
ing thoughts, which we have to supply. 

us, ‘If it is anywise possible, be 

rsuaded by me, [to cease weeping]; 
or to me at least it is no pleasure 
to weep in the middle of supper; and, 
besides, the morn will come {and shall 
serve for weeping. Therefore let us 
forbear weeping now :} not that I at all 
grudge,’ etc. 

194. peraSédpaics. Vide Lehrs, 
Aristarch. § 134. Aristarchus main- 
tained that &3dproy never means any- 
thing in Homer except the last meal 
of the day; remarking, 57: rpls rpopds 
Ad pBavov ol fowes (i.e. men of Homeric 
times) ; 1. dporoy Il. a4. 124; Od. 16. 
2; 2. detxvoy, the mid-day meal, Il. 11. 
86; and 3. Séprov, the evening meal. 
Now Telemachus came at sunset (Od. 
3. 497) to the house of Menelaus, and 
finds a meal going on which must have 
been the 8éprov. When Peisistratus 
says here, of répwopa: ddupdpevos 
peradépmos, he means ‘J do not like 
weeping after supper; I do not like 
ending the day badly.’ Menelaus feels 
the force of this, and proposes (inf. 213) 
to resume the seal. (Leatrie ~ denuo) 


and so to finish the evening in comfort. 
With reference to this rendering of 
peraddpmos Lehrs remarks, l.c., ‘nihil 
aliud peradépmos significare potest ; 
ut haec composita omnia id significant 
quod praepositio cum substantivo. Me- 
rabhuds tor: (e.g. Od. 8. 293) 1. q. 
pera Shug, sed perd Sdprq nihil est. 
Dignus horum usus qui attendatur. 
Sic Od. 2. 234 (cf. 249) pépe 8’ SBpipor 
&yGos | dans d{ardns Iva of worcddpmiov 
in, i.e. wpds Séprov.” Cp. also Od. 
15. 51 émdippia=twt Bigpy, and Il. 7. 
267 éo ov=te’ dygads. But 
Nitzsch and the majority of commen- 
tators interpret the word as meani 
‘during supper, according to whic 
&fatris pyno. (213) describes the re- 
sumption of the 8dépmoy interrupted by 
the burst of weeping. The difficulty 
still remains that Menelaus should 
(sup. 61) call the meal 8eixvov. It may 
be that he uses the word designedly, 
supposing that his guests in the bustle 
of travel had taken no mid-day meal. 
Lehrs thinks that the word has crept. 
into the text here from Od. 1. 124. 
Voss’s interpretation, that this defavoy 
had been carried through the whole 
afternoon, and so had passed into 
dépmoy, is not supported by Od. 20. 390 
which he quotes, for between the deixvor 
and 8dpwoy there mentioned, the whole 
of the rdfov @éois comes in. The 
rendering of Eustath. is éw’ abr@ 7 
Sépry ty J dvécews uddsora xpela. 

GAAd Kal fds, ‘but the dawn of day 
shall serve for that,’ i.e. doveras d3vpop- 
évy. He goes on to say, ‘It is the 
time and not the act that I do not like. 
I, who have myself lost a brother, have 
no fault to find with one who, etc. 
The words are equivalent to ob Gora 
[reva] kAaiew toy [i.e. rovroy] Bporaw 

s xe 6, With rdv..8s compare rdow .. 
ds Od. 2. 119; 5. 448. 

195- venero® ‘am displeased,’ 
gr ge,’ ‘forbid.’ Compare Od. 18. 227 
TO pey ob ce vepecowpa KexoA@aba:. 
197. 6fupotar Bporoies. Compare 
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xkelpacOai re xéunv Badéew 7 ard Sdkpuy Taper. 
Kal yap éuds rébvnxey ddedAdeds, of Tt KdxioTos 


"Apyelov’ pédres 8 od Wyevar od yap éyd ye 


200 


furno avd tov" mept 3 ddAdov gaol -yevérOat 

’Avrfdoxov, mepl pev Belew raxdv 748% paxnriy. 
Tov & drrapeBdpevos mpooégn fav0ds Mevédraos: 

°& pi, évet rboa elres 80° dv wemvupévos dyijp 


elrrot kal pé€ere, nal 8s mpoyevéorepos ln’ 


205 


rolov yap xai warpds, 8 kai wenvupéva Balers. 
peta & adplyvewros ybvos dvépos @ te Kpovloy 

SrBow érixrAdon yaplovri re yewwopéva re, 

és viv Néorop: Saxe Siapmepts fara mdvra, 


avrdvy pey AuTapos ynpackésey éy peydpoow, 


210 


viéas ad muvutots te Kai éyyerw elvar dplorovs, 


208. émxAdoy] The older and better reading restored by Bekk. Wolf had 


adopted the form éms«Adoe. 
lessly yr-yvouévg. See below. 


Virgil’s ‘miseris mortalibus’ Aen. 11. 
18a, or ‘mortalibus aegris’ Geor. 1. 237. 
It is a standing epithet like SeAds. 

198. With xelpacOa supply again 
vevé as Subject. The infinitive is the 
epexegesis of yépas, compare Il. 2. 5; Od. 
1.83; 2. 284; 8.506; 9.511; 10. 483. 
For the custom referred to in the verb 
compare Il. 23. 46, 135; Od. 24. 46. 
The lines 197-8 are parenthetical, as «al 
yép follows directly upon vepecodpat. 

200. péAXqys 82 ov, with an emphasis 
on the pronoun. ‘ Yow may have known 
“ange I never a him, nor was ever iy 

is company.’ Peisistratus, being the 
voungest of the family, may not have 
been born when Antilochus left for 
Troy. ; 

201. wept AAwv, so sup. 190 
Bporéy. The word wepi a 
nats line as a pure adverb =‘ exceed- 
ingly.’ 

"206, volov .. Bafevs, ‘for from such 
a sire art thou sprung (rofov resumes 
wexvupévoe), wherefore also thy words 
are wise. With 3 in the sense of quod, 
compare Od. 1. 382 and 18. 392 4 wv 
ro alel | raovros vdoe torw, 5 wal pera- 
péma Balas. 


208. yauéovrl re yavopéve re, ‘at. 


yevoptvy) Bekk., whom Fisi follows, reads need- 


bridal and birth.’ The prothysteron is 
necessitated by the metre. Com 
tpaper 45° lyévovro Il. 1. 251; Od 4. 
723; %10. 417; 4. 201, Opé 
texovca Te Od. 12. 134. In Soph. O. T. 
827 WdaAuBow de efiguce wdflépeyé je, 
one MS. (Ambros. M) reads éfé@pepe 
wdfiguoé pe. Eustath. attempts to ex- 
pee yevopdry as yerviwrs, but compare 
. 10. 71; Od. 20. 202; Od. 8. 314; 
and especially Hesiod. Theog. a1g af 
re Bporoic: | yeropévac: kdovew xe 
dyabdy re re. . Bekker, Fasi, and 
Bauml. read unnecessarily y:[y]vopévy. 
The prothysteron, perhaps, has here 
this s — meaning, that Menelaus, 
speaking of a man’s offspring, natural] 
wells particularly on the fact of his 
fortunate marriage, and then remem- 
bering that the same good fortune has 
been the man’s constant attendant 
from the moment of his birth, expresses 
this conviction by the addition of yewo- 


ato. Aurap&s ynpackduev, so Acwapdr 


ynpas Od. 11. 136, etc.; Pind. Nem. 7. 


99- 

art. vidas ad. For ad or 8 ad as the 
return to péy cp. Il. 11. 104; Od. 13. 
111. 
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Huis dé KravOudy piv éedoopev, ds mply erdyOn, 
Séprov & éfabris pynoducba, xepoi 8 ep tdup 
xevdvrov. p00 de Kal nadév wep Ecovrat 


Tyrepdxp xai épol diacimépev dddAHAoLOtw,’ 


218 


“Qs epar’, "Aodadiov 8 dp bdwp él yeipas exever, 
érpnpos Oepdrrav MevédrAdou xvdadiporo, 
of & én dvela’ éroipa mpoxeiueva yeipas taddoyv. 
“Ev@ abr’ &N evino ‘Edévn Atds exyeyavia’ 


atrlx dp els olvov Bdde ddppaxov, EvOev emvov, 


220 


yvnmrevOés T dyodby Te, xaxdv érlr\nbov drdvrev. . 
bs 1rd xaraBpbgecey, emiy xpnripe pryecn, 

oS kev édnpépids ye Bddor xara Sdxpy taper, 
ovd ef of xararebvain pyrnp tre warp Tre, 


221. éwiAnOov] ‘Aplorapyos wiv wpowapofuréves ypdpe, ds Svopa ob3érepow (neuter 
noun adjective); 6 8 "AcxaAravirns ws peroyhy pac ove ed weprowg, sc. émAROoy 
Eustath., and Schol. H. Q. éwlAn@es (sic) is the lemma in Schol. E. and the reading 


of a few MSS. 


212. fpets 8€ This forms the 
apodosis to éwei, supra 204. amply, sc. 
before Peisistyatus spoke. 

214. xevavrev. Here, ‘as often, an 
indefinite subject in the plural has to 
be supplied, as with @évrav Od. 19. 
599. Cp. also Od. 1. 194; 5. 273; 7- 
10; Il. 4. 4773 5+ 306; 18. 487, 493; 
a2. 389; 23. 705; 24. 316. Similar 
to this is the use of gaci Od. 1. 220; 
3. 84. 212; 4. 387; 6. 42. 

Ho. .. évovrat, ‘but there shall be 
stories in the morning for Telemachus 
and me to tell at length (Siaewéper) to 
each other.’ With the infinitive 
wipev after gcovra: cp. Il. 13. 312 
duuvew elot wai, ddA, 15. 129 
dxové yer tort. ; 

220. évOev, refers back to ofvoy. In 
later Greek we should find 86e used in 
its place. Commentators have puzzled 
over the ov here mentioned. 
The reference to dpovpa (229) suggests 
that the substance was a vegetable, and 
the use of BéAe rather than xée seems 
to point to a solid and not to a liquid. 
Dioscorides (4. 28) ascribes a similar 
efficacy to the bugloss or borage, Srep 
wadrépevoy te rdw olvow ebppdsovvor Bonet 
elva:. Sprengel and others understand 
it to be opium, and Mure (Hist. Gk. 


222. carafpdfeer] Written either with o or w Schol. E. H. 


Lit. 1. 436) inclines to the same view. 
Dr. Hayman (ad loc.) quotes the 
opinion of Sir H. Halford that it is the 
hyoscyamus or henbane, still in use in 
Greece and Turkey under the name 
Nebensch. Older writers, as Plutarch 
Symp. I. I. 4) and Macrobius (Sat. 7. 
1), allegorised the story, understanding 
by the ¢dppaxory the bewitching elo- 
quence of Helen. 

221. daldnSov, coupled dovrdiras 
with yywevOts dyoddy re, forms an 

egesis to the two former adjectives. 
Cp. Plat. Apol. 30. B ris rije roradrnys 
dperijs, ris dyOpamtyns re xat wodirixie, 
tmorhpow tori; see also Od. 4. 788; 
132. 118, rrg; Il. 2. 482. 

222. dwt pryedy. See on Od. 2. 
105. Bekker alters here and elsewhere 
to éwei. Nitzsch supports éwfy on the 
ground that we have here not merely a 
pont of time suggested, but an actual 

ypothesis stated. So Eustath., ob yép 
torw dwiGe vywevbee el pi wal epnriipns 
puryeln, Or, we may say that the adverb 
and mood express the repetition of an 
action in past time. Elsewhere, éwjp 
appears with the optative in oratio 
obliqua, where in oratio recta ér}y with 
the conjunctive would have stood. Cp. 
Il. 19. 208; 24. 227. 
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oud’ ef of mpomdpober adedpedvy 4 Plrov vidv 
XAAKG Syidperv, 6 8 dpOarpoiow dpgro. 
toia, Aids Ovydrnp exe ddéppaxa pyridevra, 
éxOAd, rd of Modtdapva wépev, Oavos mapdxortis, 
Alyunrin, tii wreiora pépe (eldwpos dpovpa 
pdéppaka, WoAAa pev éEcOrAd peptypéva, wodAd dé Avypd* 230 
inrpds 8 Exacros émiordmevos wepi mévrov 
avOparov: i yap Ilajovés clot yevébAns. 
avrap émel p' événxe KéXevoé te olvoyoneat, 
égairis pvOoirw dpeBopévn mpocéerer 
‘"Arpeldn Mevédae Storpepies 702 Kal oide 
dvdpav écOd\av maides' atap Beds ddAore AAD 


225 


235 


227. pyridevra] yp. pnridawra Schol. P, 228. HloAvsapva] xipcoy Svopa ward 
*"Aplerapxov Schol. H. Q. yp. woAdvdapva (sc. pdppyaxa), rd wodAots dayd(ovra 
Schol, E. 231. After the word &«acros, Aristarchus wrote (according to Schol. 
B. H. Q.) éwel ogior Sdnev "AwddAAow | laoOa:, eat ydp Tahovds afl cht ok But 
the Schol. disapproves, saying Sapépea 6 Ma:how 'AwdAAovos we wal “Holodos pap- 
rupet ‘el yt) "AwoAAow SoiBos bwte Bavdroo cawoa: | } wal Tashov, 8¢ dwdvrow 
paxa ol8ey.. Lehrs maintains that the Schol. is wrong in attributing this to Ari- 
starchus. Possibly the words éwel opio: 80xev "ArdAAow lacGa: are really the gloss 
of Aristarchus on the lemma # ydp Ha:hovés elox -yeréOAns, and not the reading that 


he proposed. 


226. Snyidgev, see on sup. 214. 
With respect to the form it may be 
noticed that verbs in ow in Homer 
occasionally adopt the open forms in 
use from verbs in aw; as dpéwow Od. 
9. ei Sydow Il. 18. 195, Spdewro Il. 
13. 675. 

227. pyrvéevra, interpreted by Schol. 
B. to mean peta cuvécews cipebivra, but 
a better meaning is given by Gdbel 
(de epith. in -es), viz. ‘quae tanquam 
ad omnes res humanas consilium (#7) 
auxiliumque praebeant.’ Translate, 
‘helpful.’ 

228. @&vos. According to Strabo 
(17. 801) there was a town Odes near 
Canopus, built by a king @a». Cp. 
Hdt. 2. 113. 

229. Alyumrtn, three syllables; as 
Alyurrious sup. 83. 

7H sc. vy Alytwry suggested by the 
adjective Alyvarin. 

230. peprypéva, ‘intermixed,’ i.e. the 
wholesome and the harmful grow 
together. It is possible to explain the 


word as the resumption of env xprrijpe 
puyeln. But cp. Od. 19. 175 GAAyn 8 
BArAow yrdooa pemypern. 

231. Compare what Herodotus (2. 
84) says of the number of physicians in 
Egypt, wévra 8’ Inrpaw tort wréa, and 
the system on which every Egyptian 
physics himself three days in each 
month (ibid. 77). In Egypt ‘ every one 
is a physician skilled beyond all other 
men.’ This is the natural view that a 
stranger would take, when he saw all 
the people about him dosing themselves. 
It would seem like a nation of doctors. 
For the name Ilarhev as the eponymous 
hero of physicians cp. Il. 5. 401, 899. 
In h. Hom, Apoll. (272) Apollo is 
called ’Inwa:hov. 
above. 

234. adres, i.e. with reference to 
her former words in sup. 138. 

235- For this use of ofS see on Od. 
1. 76. 

236. drép. Fasi makes this word 
serve as an antithesis to é¢c@Aaw— good 


See critical note 
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Zeds ayabéy re Kaxéy Te didot Bivara yap dwavra: 


4 ro viv Salvvobe xabjpeva év peydpoicr 


Kai p0Oos réprecOe éoxdra yap Kararé~o, 


wdvTa piv ovK dy éyd pvOfoopar od dvounve, 


240 


Saco ’Odvocios taraclppovds elow deOdor' 
aX’ olov 168° Epege nal ErrAn Kaprepds dvip 
Onum tc Tpdwv, 66: rdoyere mipar “Ayaiol. 


avréy pu wAnyfiow dexerXlno. Sapdocas, 


omeipa Kak aud dporot Raddy, olkie éorxds, 


245 


242. ofov] Tappévionxos tyidou 1d olov I J rotro pévov, duevoy 8 Oavpacrixas 


dvaycyvioxey Schol. H. P. Q. 


men indeed, but [even virtue has its 
trials for] the god grants,’ etc., etc. ; 
Only the thought is thrown into quite a 
general form. See however Classen 
(Homerisch. Sprachgeb. pp. 9 foll.), 
who points to this passage as an 
instance of the parenthetical and para- 
tactical style of Homeric syntax. It is 
common aig to find a prolepsis or 
anticipation the clause containing 
the reason, so that it precedes the main 
clause, as Od. 1. 337 @fyue, woAAa ydp 
.. Tay ty desde, and similarly Od. 5. 29; 
8. 159; I0. 190, 226; 12. 154, 208, 


320. Here, therefore, we may explain | 


ardp as a similar anticipation of a clause 
which would naturally come in by way 
of antithesis to, or reason for, the main 
clause # roc viv Baivvobe. Cp. Il. 6. 
429 “Exrop, drdp ov po: toot warijp cat 
wérua phrnp | #8¢ xaclyrnros, ov 8é por 
Oarepds wapaxoirns: | GAA’ dye viv 
€Adaspe. See Schol. on Od. §. 429, who 
says 70 oxijpa Kadeira oxéars. 

239. éouxdéra, ‘suited thereto;’ sc. 
tpads répwecOa. 

240. pvOfcopas is conjunctive, being 
parallel to dvophva. 

242. GAA” olov 768. This phrase 
resembles in form Od. 11. 517 wdvras 
3 ob dy yd pvOhcopas ob3° dvophyw | 
Socov Aadv Exepvery. It is possible to 
supply here after d\A&d some such 
word as xaraAd{a =‘ but I will recount 
what an achievement was this.’ Cp. 
Od. 8. 564. But the explanation of 
the Schol. that ofoy is used with some- 
thing of the force of an interjection 
(dpevoy 32 COavparriaas dvayyvwocKkey) 


244. uv] Al. pér, 


is simpler, and suits the generality of 
passages better. Translate, ‘To think 
what a deed he did and dared there !’ 
Cp. Soph. O. R. 946 & Oc&y payrebpara 

iv’ toré! 

244. abrév piv stands here in the 
sense of the later reflexive éavrédy, which 
is not found as one word in Homer. 
The simple atréy is used in the same 
sense, inf. 47. and similarly ju» in 
Od. 18.94. Nitzsch quotes Hdt. 1. 24 
4 abroy d:axpacbal ww. Curtius (G. E. 
477) explains xu» (Doricd my) as a, 
reduplicated accusative of the pro- 
nominal stem «, and so equivalent to 
lun, comparing the formation with 
the’ Lat. se-se, and the old em-em for 
eundem, Pauli. Epit. 79. 

245. The trick of Odysseus is re- 
pe in the story of Zopyrus, who 
eigned himself a deserter from the 
Persian camp, and enabled Darius to 
take Babylon, Hdt. 3. 154. Compare 
also the act of Peisistratus, rpwparioas 
éovréy -Hdt. 1. §9. The recon- 
naissance of Odysseus falls in with the 
time of the making of the wooden 
horse. He wanted to measure the 
gates to see if it could pass within ; and 
according to a Schol., he sought to 
enlist the assistance of Helen on the 
side of the Greeks. Compare the form of 
the story given by Eurip. Hec. 239 foll. 
"EK. olo@’ fix’ #rOes 'IAlou xardcxowos, 

Svc xAawlg x’ Apoppos, dupdrev 7’ dao 

gévou cradaypol ony xaricrafoy +yé- 
yuy; “OA. of3’ ob ydp Axpas xapdias 
épaucé pov. “EK. &yva 3¢ o° ‘EXdyn xa 
povy warein’ dpoi. 
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avdpav svopevéwy xarédv médw evpudyuiar’ 
Bro 8 avriv dor Karaxpinrov fiorKe 

déxry, 3s obdty roios Envy emi vnvaoly Ayadv. 
7@ tkedos xarédv Tpdwv ror, of & dBdxnoay 


wdvres’ éyo 8€ pv oln dvéyvey roioy édyra, 


250 


cal piv dvnpdrov' 5 88 Kepdootyvy ddéevev. 
adN Gre Oy pv éyd Adeov Kal ypiov daly, 
dugi dé eluara Eooa, Kai Suooa kaprepdy Spxov 


pe) pev mpiv Odvoja pera Tpdeoo dvadiivat, 


amply ye Tov és vids te Oods xrolas 7 ddixéoOat, 


255 


kal rére Of por mdvra vbov Karédefev ‘Ayatar. 


moddovds 8¢ Tpdwv xrelvas tavajKkel xadKd 


HrOe per ’Apyelous, xara 8& ppbv fyaye modrAjy. 


€v@ drat Tpwat Aly éexdxvoy avrap épdy xiip 
246-249.] Bekk. and Friedlander (Philol. 4. 580 foll.) expunge these lines, so that 


the text would run, dy3pay ducperéaw warddy roku’ ol F 


a&Bdencay. See note below. 


248. 3éerp) So Aristarch. 6 cvaArnds 7d Adery dvoparinis daove: Schol. H.M.Q.T. 


Perhaps the allusion is to the Little Iliad of Lesches, 


251. dynpwrov] Al, dve- 


puroy, Eustath, adopted by Ameis, pe Adeov] The MSS. give, besides this 


reading, éya» and éyw +’, éAdevy and dA 


246. Bekker (with Friedlander, Phil. 
. §80 foll.) would strike out the words 
rom ebpudyuay (246) to Tpdew widw 
(249), because of the confusion intro- 
duced if both olwj and dSéxrp are 
retained; for the notion of olseds 
is capa sages with that of 3éerys, cp. 
Od. 14. 63. Here déery is the nearer 
definition of ¢eri—‘ another person, i.e. 
a beggar.’ Some seem to have read 
Aderp as a proper name; 6 xvad:Kds 70 
Adkry Jeoueriste dxoves Schol. H. M. Q. 
T. Cp. Eur. Rhesus, 503, where 
Odysseus is described, 42 8° d-yviprys 
sraxeciy Exo crodiy | dofAde wip- 
syous. 

247. kataxpuwrov, intransitive, as in 
Od. 7. 205. 
248. & otBév rotos env, ‘he who in 
no wise was such an one, i.e. who was 
anything but a beggar. Eustath. ren- 
ders the passage as if the words ran 
ofos obdels yy. Schol. H. M. Q.T. says, 
"Aplorapxos 82 Séery piv twairy, 7d 82 
bs ob8ey rotoe Env, 7H bvayrig 7d bvarriov, 
8: ob Fw rootros, 5 ’OS8ucceds, GAN’ 
éyBofdéraros wal peyadosperéoraros. 

249. GBdxyoav (d-Ad(w). Déderl. 
quotes dfam)s = ‘speechless,’ from Sap- 


pho, and parallels the meaning of 
éfaxéw by ynmd{w, the meaning of both 
which words passes from the notion of 
speechlessness to that of ignorance. 
So Apoll. and Scholl. fyvénear. 

250. rotov éévra, ‘to be the man he 
was, sc.2 Greek in disguise. Compare 
Od. 11. 143 wie «i pe dvayvoln rév 
édpra, 14. 118 elwé por al ub wott yd 
toovroy tévra, Another rendering is 
‘knew him eae thus disguised.’ 

252. Adeov. e disguised stranger 
receives hospitality from Helen herself, 
as Eustath. says, éwerndes Iva rij -yup- 
yooe raw faxtow dwedrtyfy dpvodpevor. 
The protasis which begins in this line 
finds its apodosis in 256, xa? rére 3h. 

254. pa wpiv.. amply = non prius .. quam. 
& t =‘ betray.” It does not follow 
that Helen told the 2 after the 
return of Odysseus to the Greek camp. 
She only engaged that she would not 
tell it befpre. 

256. véov, ‘the plan,’ sc. of the 
wooden horse, as v. 274 shows. 

258. @pévw fiyaye, ‘brought back 
much information.’ The use of dyey 
represents the information as so much 
spoil or booty; compare Od. 3. 244. 
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xaip, éewel Hdn pot xpadin rérpamro véerOat 
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260 


ayy olkéyd’, drnv 8t perécrevov, iv “Agpodirn 
6ay', Ore pe fyaye Keioe Glrns ard warpldes alns, 
maicd T épiv voodiccapéevny Odrapdy Te wéow Te 
of rev devépevov, obr dp dpévas otre tt eldos.’ 


Tiv & drapeBbpevos mrpoctpn ~avOds Mevédaos’ 


265 


‘vai 6) taird ye mdvra, yévat, xard& poipay éeures. 
Hn pev tmodéwy éddnv BovdrAnv re vdov Te 

dvdpav ijpdeov, mwodAhy O éwedfrAvba yaiay 

GN of wm ToLobrov éyav Wov sdpbadrpotow 


oloy *Odveaijos traraclppovos exe pidrov xijp. 


270 


260. éwet $3) So Aristarch., but Crates read éwet # 34 Schol. H. Q. See Buttm. 


and Dind., ad loc. 


263. voogiocapévny] The accusative was restored by Wolf 


(Proleg. 33) from Eustath., who writes voogicapzévn, but adds ypdgera: pév cal 


alriarieh. Cp. Il. 3. 174. 


260. upa8ln térpawro. Helen felt 
many a touch of remorse and repent- 
ance, as Nitzsch quotes from Il. 3. 
139 foll., 383-444; 6. 349 foll.; 24. 
761 foll. 

261. gh i The present passage will 
serve to show how the poet connects 
good understanding with morality, and 
ignorance with crime. Sin appears 
rather as the result of a blinding of the 
mind, than a perversion of the will. 
Compare Od. 21. 397 ppévas dace olvy, 
etc. This blindness is dry. Such blind- 
ness may be the direct work of some 
god, as Il: 19. 137 GAA’ bwet dacdyny, 
wal pev dpévas 4 ércero Zebs, ibid. 86 éya 
3’ obe alrids elyu, | dAAA Zeve xat Moipa 
wat hepodoiris “Epivis | ..dpecty dyprov 
EuBaroy drnv, Od. 15. 233 arns re 
Bapeins | rhy of twit gpect Onxe Oecd 3a- 
owAjrie 'Epvis, In the present passage 
the dry is sent by Aphrodite. From 
this the meaning of ‘ comes ” or ‘mis- 
chief’ comes easily ; so Od. 12. 372 els 
drny xoiphoare, etc. In Ll. 19. 91 foll. 
“Arn is personified as 2 daughter of Zevs: 
see the whole passage. 

263.¥ évyv, ‘having quitted.’ 
For voopl{opuar with accusative compare 
Od. 19. 339; 21. 104. It is also used 
with the genitive, as Od. 23. 98; and 
without a case in Od. 11. 425. Bothe 
supports the reading voogiccapévn (see 
crit. note) in an active sense, as throw- 


ing the whole blame on Aphrodite. 

264. With these words, Helen is 
clever enough to flatter the personal 
vanity that every man has in his heart. 
Her husband is evidently pleased, as 
the tone of his next words shows, in 
which, as Eustathius remarks, he takes a 
very favourable view of her conduct, 
referring to the influence of some god 
her attempt to make the Greek heroes 
discover themselves to their own de- 
struction. The act was in itself incon- 
sistent with her expressed penitence, 
and her longing after her home, unless 
we explain it as a passionately heedless 
desire to anticipate the end, and to hear 
once more the familiar tone of her own 
people. But such a power of mimicry 
as she exhibits here (inf. 279) seems to 
point to some special inspiration, re- 
minding us of the skill of the Delian 
maidens under the influence of Apollo, 
aavrow 8 dvOpiraw powds wal xpepuBadr- 
tacriv | papeio® Toacw, gain 3é wey 
airés ixacros | pOéyyeo@ar h. Hom. 
Ap. 162-4. 

269. rorobrov. The gender is un- 
certain, but probably masculine, as the 
relatival sentence is only a periphrasis 
for ‘O8vacets. The sense of the words 
is roovrdy [riva] ofos ‘OS. goxe, but for 
‘O08. is substituted the equivalent ’Odve- 
afjos pidoy xp. Compare TuAapéveos 
Adovow «fp Il, 2. 851. 
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olov xal 768 epee nal erry Kaprepds dviip 
inap én george, ty evipeba mdvres dpioros 
"Apyclov Tpdecot pévov nal Kiipa dépovtes. 
HArAOes Erecra od Keive’ Kedevogpevar SE o epedAre 


Caluwv, 8s Tpdecow éBotrero Kidos dpé~at: 


276 


cal rot AnlpoBos Oeoelkedos ore? loven. 
tpis de wepioregas Koidoy Abxov dudaddbwoa, 
éx 8 dvopaxrHonv Aavady dvépaces dplorovs, 
wdvrov Apyelov goviv loxovo’ ddbyxoow, 


avrap éym Kai Tyéeldns Kal Sios ’Odvoceds 


fev, ev pécooow dxoveapey ds éBénoas. 
vor pev dudorépw pevefvapey dpunbévre 

4 eEedAOgpevar, } Evdober aly draxobicat: 

GAN ’Odvaeds xarépuxe kal Exyebev lepévo sep, 


[vO Brroe pev wdvres dxiy evav vies’ Ayasar, 


285 


276.) aponOerciro war’ tviovs Schol. H. Q., doubtless as seeming to sugge ta 


lates form of legend. 279. loxov Aristarch. eloxovo’, See Herodian on il. 11. 
179 "Api os dfior mpi @ dp0dyyou ypapey. 282. dpundévre} Bekk. with 

arl, and other MSS. dpuanOérres, 285-289.] ob« ipdpovro oxeddy y 
sdous ol wéyre Schol. H. *Aplorapxos rods ¢ dderet wet by "TAcdBs ob ponpovedes 


"Avrizdov 6 woinrys Schol. H. Q. 


271. olov, see on sup. 242. 
274. nehevouevar—tpadh, ‘some god 
must have hidden thee.’ The infinitive 


is probably an aorist, formed like 
Gfépeva: Il. 23. 50, oloduevas Od. 18. 291, 
cawcipey Il. 9. 230. The con- 
struction will then be parallel to péAAw 
Wuréooa, inf. 377. elen’s act must 
have been at the instance of 2 god, for 
she came to see the horse, not with any 
intention of betraying the heroes, but 
from curiosity ; ; and had she succeeded 
in tem them to reveal themselves 
to her, the Trojans would have won the 
wvdos of victory over the Greeks. 
276. A one of Hector’s 
brothers (IL 12. 94; 13. 156). He is 
ted in later nd as having 
rome Helen after the death of Paris. 
gy ma ren Aig 3° 4 eauvde p’ 
oe dpsdcas &d0xor 
dyey 
279. “Daixonn a shorter form of 
n for dAdxew gawais. See on 
On. 2. or The undivided form 
t~ovopaxd$inw occurs in Od. 12. 250; 


See below. 


Tl. 22. 415; for the tmesis compare 8: 
3 pee Il. hi 377. 
283. aly’ 3 Longer ‘instantly to 
answer.’ Cp. Od. Io. 
285. See crit. ig Though the 
grounds of rejection given there, = a 
authority of Aristarchus, may be 
sufficient, it “ae be noticed that 
v. 285 (cp. Od. 3. 82) does not 
harmonise with v. 282, and still less 
does v. 386. The story of Anticlus 
may have been introduced from the 
cyclic er of the 'TAlov wépors. Cp. 
Schol. “Ayruchos dx rou xbxdov. 
The reference to TWaAAds ’AOfrm does 
not agree well with v. 275, nor rere 
8 gye with foxeOey v, 3284. Nitzsch 
would retain the lines on the ground 
= the words odwee 82 wdyras 'Axatols 
as the description of the 
great Se for which the hearer 
is prepared by dad’ olow 1ré8° ipefe. 
Bekker (Homerisch. Blatt. 285) con- 
jectures “AyrixAos 34 o’ ir’ olos, as a 
possible reconcilement of the state- 
ments, but he does not accept the lines. 
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“Avrikdros 8 oé y' olos dpeiparba éwéeoow 

HOchev GN’ "Odvoeds emi pdoraxa yepol lege 
voreuéws Kparepfot, sdwoe 8& wdvtas ’ Ayaioos, 

tégpa 5 ey’ dppa ce vioguw dmriyaye Madras ’Abjvy.]’ 


Tov & ad Tyrépayxos renvupévos dvriov niéa’ 


290 


‘"Arpetdn Mevédae Storpedes, Spyape radv, 
Gdytov- ov ydép of tt rad fpxece Avypdv ddrcOpor, 
ovd ef of xpadin ye adnpén evdobev fev. 

aN dyer els edviy tpdrel jpyéas, dppa Kal 4dn 


inve taro yduxepS taprapeba xoiunbévres. 


295 


“Qs Epar’, Apyeln 8° ‘Edévn Spopor Kédevce 
déuvt dn’ aldovoy Oépevai, cal piryea Kade 
wopgupe éuBadéev, cropécat t éedimepbe rdérnras, 
xXAalvas 7 évOéuevar otras Kabdrepbev Excacbat, 


ai 8 toav éx peydporo ddos pera yxepoly exoveat, 


Géuvia 8& orbpecay ex Se feivous dye wijpvé. 
of pev dp év mpoddum Sdpou adréOs Kotpioavro, 
TnrAéuaybs 8 fpws wat Néoropos dyads vids" 
"Arpeldns 8 xabedde puyxS Sbuou tyndoio, 


wap & ‘Edévn ravtrenmdos edéfato, Sia yuvaikey. 


395 


"Hyos & jptyévaa gpdvy pododdxrurdos ’ Has, 
Gpvur dp é€ evvijgs Body dyabis Mevédaos 


295. Taprw@peOa] wavodpeba Schol. H. P. La Roche assigns it to Aristarchus, 


comparing Schol. on II. 24. 636. 


ing with considerable authority, peydpou 


300. pweydporo 8408] La Roche quotes, as a read- 
Sgdas. e-ydpov is found in Cod. Vindob. 


50, and 3gdas in several MSS, and lemma of Schol. E. 


292. GAyvov, ‘all the harder,’ as in 
Od. 16. 147; IL. 18. 306. Compare 
also BéArepoy Od. 6. 282. Join ob ..n 
as in ob ydp tr: Od. 7. 216; 8. 138; 


as 

| means ‘his cleverness and 
address.’ But all this did not save 
him, ‘nor [would it have saved him} 
even though his heart had been of iron 
within pr eee 

294. 7 ‘send us off.’ 

295. Orv tro... counOevres, ‘ lulled 
beneath the influence of sleep,’ as in 
the metaphor 8dpunpévos Exvy. Sleep 
is often personified in Homer, as e. g. 


IL. 14. 133 “Lave, dvaf wdvrow re Ocdw 
wayrov Tv dyOpérrov. Others inter- 
pret éwd as meaning ‘under the co- 
vering of sleep, comparing Od. 5. 
492 twvos.. pita BrAtpap’ dugixartinfas, 
and Od. 7. 286 &svoy war’ daelpova 
xever. 

297. 8énva, always in plural, properly 
means the ‘ bedstead.’ Here something 
portable is implied, as shown by the 
word Oéyera:z. For piryea, ramnres, and 
xAaiva: see on Od. 3. 348. 


302. dv ampoddpep With the 
leonastic 7a amie compare Bow, 
mBovxddos Od. 3. 422. 





300 . 
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eluara éoodpevos, wep dt Elpos dtd Bér duo, 
wocol & dd Aurapoiow éedjoaro Kadd rédiAa, 
Bij 8 tnev ex Oardporo Oe@ evadrlyxios dvrny, 
‘Tnreudxp 8 wapifey Gros 7 ear ek 7 dvépage 

‘Tiwre 5€ oe yxped Seip fyaye, Tnréuay’ fpos, 
és Aaxedaipova Stay, én’ eipéa vara Oaddoons; 
Ojpiov, % Wrov; rode por vnpeprés evlomes. 

Tov & ad Tndépayos wervupévos dvrlov dda: 
‘"Arpetin Mevédae dtorpepis, spyape Aaar, 
HrvOov, ef tivd pot KAnnddva warpds évlorois. 
éoOleraf pot olxos, SrkwAe 8t wiova epya, 
dvopevéwy 3 dvdpadv mrelos Sépos, of ré por aie? 
BIN ada oddfovor nal eldAGrodas ecxas Bois, 
Lntpds éuys pynornpes virépBiov OBpw eyxovres. 
totvexa viv Ta oa yotval ixdvopat, al « ébérAnoba 
xeivou Avypdy SArAcOpoy evioreiv, ef ov Srwras 
dGOarpotor reototv, 4 ddAdAov pOOov kxovoas 
wrafopévou’ mepi ydp pov difupdy réxe pnrnp. 
pndé rl pw aldbuevos perloceo pnd’ édrcalpor, 
GAN ed pot KardArc~ov Eras Fvtnoas déremnis. 
Aocopat, ef wroré rol Tt mwarhp épos, ExOAds Odvoceds, 
4 eros Hé Tt Epyov brooras éferéXeoce 
num tye Tpdwv, 66: wdoyete whpar ’Ayatol: 
Tov viv po pyijoat, Kal pot vnpepres éviores. 

Tov 8 péy bxOnoas mporédn ~avbds Mevéraos 
‘é@ wbro, pada 8) Kparepbdppovos dvdpds év ebvfj 


314. lviowes] Al. inowe, as in Od. 3. 101. 


161 


310. 


315 


320 


325 


33° 


Zur. efev, sc. on the feorol AlGos = rire is found inf. 681, 707. Cp. also 
Od. 3. 406. Od. 1. 225. 

312. Tere 8é oe xpaw. Eustath. 314. v, ‘Is it public business ?’ 
cannot be right in saying Spa 82 5%: rd = Cp. Od. 2. 32. 


xped tydefapevos ds tatriy rE xpéos 
obSerépy dyéuars (neuter noun) pds 
abrd ouvérater ’Arrizwe 7d rinre. In 
Homer xpew is always feminine. Trans. 
*For what purpose hath thy need 
brought thee here?’ A similar use of 


VOL. I. 


318. ofxos, ‘my house and home 
is being eaten op, and my rich farms 
have been spoiled ;’ i. e. the farms have 
been impoverished by the constant 
supply of food sent in daily for the 
suitors. 
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HOcrov edvnOhvar avdrAndes qurot édyres. 


as & dirér ev ~vddy@ EXagos Kparepoto Aé€ovros 


335 


veBpovds Kotujnoaca venyevéas yadabnvovs 


336. veryevéas] Aristarch. is accredited with the impossible reading veoyeréas by 
Schol. H. Q. Cobet supposes it to have been veovyevéas, cp. IIvAovyerns Il. 2, 54. 
Perhaps what appears to be the lemma of the Schol. is really the reading of 
Aristarch.; so that’ we should write not venyevéas} ‘Aplorapxos veoyeréas, but 
veryevéas ’Aplorapxos’ veoyevéas being the gloss upon it, as venyevéas is Awag elp. 

( 


335. EvAéxq. This word, like dpp- 
oxos, means probably ‘having wood.’ 
The simile that follows is remarkable as 
bringing out several points of com- 

rison. The {%Aoxos represents the 

ome of Odysseus; the veBpol [and 
perhaps the presumptuous éAagos]} point 
to the suitors; the Aéww to Odysseus; 
and the resemblance is still further kept 
up in the picture of the lion’s absence 
and return. A similarly elaborated 
simile occurs in Catullus 62. 39 foll. 
Compare also Od. 6. 130 foll.; Il. 13. 
1373 15. 271, 630; 17. 725; 22. 139. 
As to the various tenses and moods 
found in the Homeric simile, we may 
remark that the simplest way of intro- 
ducing a comparison is by means of the 
pres. indicat. which pictures the scene 
as actually and visibly existing. So II. 2. 
455 hire aip.. tmprAéye: GAny, Il. 11. 
492 ws 3 dadre wAHOowv xorapds wedlovde 
wareot, Il. 20. 490 de 8 dvapapde 
Babi’ dycea OeauiBate xp. The same 
mood and tense serve to introduce the 
picture of every-day occurrences, as Ii. 
2. 87 dure Z6vea elo pedrocday, II. 3. 3 
HOTE wep wraryy) yepdvew wére, Il. 5. 
499 ws 8 dvepuos dyvas gopta lepds 
war’ ddwds, cp. also Il. 21. 23; Od. 8. 
124; 13. 81; or again to describe the 
constant condition of things, as Il. 9. 
14 &s re xphyyn ..% re .. Svoptpoy xbe 
G8wp, Il. 12. 132 ds Sre re Bpves..ai 7’ 
Evepov pipvovor, Il. 17. 434 &s re orhAn 
péva, ib. 747 &s re wpaw loxdve: dup, 
cp. also Il. 32. 199. This present tense 
may afterwards change to a perfect 
ar aorist, and even back again to pre- 
sent; cp. Il. 2. 87 foll., elor .. wérovras 
.. weworhara, Tl. 4. 453 foll. ovpBdrr&«- 
tov .. Ave, Il. 8. 556 palvera .. dwrerOo 
-. Epavey .. ixeppayn .. Bera: ..-yé-yn9e, 
Od. 13. 31 AsAaleras ...Annrov .. xarddu 
+» Bad4Bera. Or, again, the simile may 
be introduced by the aorist indicative 
[gnomic aorist], as Il. 3. 33 de & Sre zis 
re Spdxovra l8dv wadlvopaoe dxéorn, etc., 


IL. 13. 389 Hpiwe 3 cis Sre res Spis fpcwev. 
And this tense may change, as the 
simile progresses; cp. Il. 4. 275 de 
3 Sr’... ddev végos .. palvera: .. dyes 
.. Aynoew ..fdace, Il. 5. go2 ws 8° Sr’ 
éwds ydAa .. ouvdangter .. weporpéperau, 
Il. 16. 352 we 82 Aveo: .. bréypaoy .. 
Bérpayev .. dapwd{ove:. The perfect 
indicative is occasionally used, as in Il. 
16. 384 os 8 Sre. .BéBpiGe . ore,. 
xéex Bdwp Zebs, Il. 17. 263 cbs 8° Sre.. 
BéBpuxey péya xdpa. .dygi 8é 1’ Aepa 
qudéves Bodwory, in both of which instances 
the tense changes back to present indi- 
cative. The imperfect and pluperfect 
seem to be unsuitable in describing 
comparisons, as connoting a too definite 
point of time. Yet we find éornxy Od. 
22. 468, wepbxer Il. 4. 483, and éorhuc: 
[7] Il. 17. 434: for it must be remem- 

red that in Homer the perfect tense is 
more often what is called a mere present- 
erfect and the pluperfect often stands 
or a mere aorist. The use of the 
indicative future in simile is very doubt- 
ful. Its admissibility is denjed by 
Hermann and Spitzner and allowed by 
others, The question is complicated 
by the variation of MSS, as e.g. 
between dfge: and dp Il. 5. 161, and by 
the identity of form of the indicative 
future and the conjunctive aorist with 
short penultima, e.g. Adgferas Il. 4. 131. 
The conjunctive mood is used to in- 
troduce a simile where the picture is 
rather imagined than described as ac- 
tually existing. The tenses used of this 
mood may either be the present, as 
Gely Il. 6. 507, Opwoxmc: Il. 13. 589, 
pévyor Il. 22. 93, aldAAp Od. 20. 27; 
or, more commonly, ar aorist, Cs 
orugerliy Il. 11. 305, womoowra Ii. 
12. 168, ravboon Il. 17. 547, parhp 
Od. 5. 394. In such cases the tense of 
description often passes into the graphic 
indicative, as Il. 6. 507 Ody .. dye .. 
diccovras, etc., Il. 32.93 pévpor .. ddu.. 
Sé8opxer, ib. 163 rpwxaer .. xefras, 189 
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Kynpovs éfepénot Kal dyxea wotheyta 
Bookxopévn, 6 S Grara div ciofrvbev ebyiy, 
duporépoio: 8 roiow dexéa wotpov epijxey, 


ds Odvoeds xelvorow dexéa mbrpov épijce. 


340 


al yap, Zeb re wdérep nai ’A@nvatn nal “Amoddoy, 
toios toy olés wor éuxrimévy evi AéoBo 

€€ Epidos Piropnrcldn érdrAatwev dvacras, 

Kad & tBare xparepds, xeydpovto 8 wdvres ’Ayatol, 


Tolos éoy pynorhpow dudrjoeev Odveceds: 


345 


wéavTes K @KUpopol Te yevoiaro mixpéyapol Te, 
tatra & & p eipwrds nai Alocen, ox dv éyd ye 
Gra tape elope mapaxrdiddv, od drarhcw 


339. dpporéporcs] "Aporopdyns 7d duporépora: tat rhe brdgov al rol veBpod 
(Dind. ray veBpaw from H.) AapBdve: Schol. E.H.Q.T. This seems to imply 


that his reading was in v. 336 veBpoy xophoaca veyyeta yaradnvdy. 


AloBe] dy ’ApieBy lemma in P. 


Binra: .. Oke, Od. 5. 328 opénow .. 
dxovra, Od. 19. 518 deldnorr .. xéet. 
The aptative mood in similes is very 
rare (compare Od. 9. 384 ds Sre ris 
Tpua@ [for rpyndo:| 3épv vipoy), and, 
when used, it is generally introduced by 
ae or we ef ve, as in Od. 9. 313; 10. 
416. 

339. a&poripore may be understood 
of the dam and her young; for though 
bemerically more than two they really 
represent the two divisions of the family. 
Fasi compares Aen. 1. 468 ‘ Atridas 
Priamumque et saevum ambobus 
Achillen.’ This interpretation seems 
to bring the parents of the suitors 
into the comparison; so Eustath. ZAa- 
gos 8¢ ob dwexdtws Ay vonbeiey of 
Taw pynerhpow ‘yoveis, of dvadudes ad- 
Tot Svres dyevveis rovrous veBpots d¢ij- 
way elva: wapd 7@ Tov ’Odvectas olxy. 
Bat Eustath. also remarks, &3upordeoy 
troritnow ragdory Iva pt) wapexdoy 
veBpy dvi rove rocovrovs penotijpas. 
And this seems to be the true in- 
terpretation, for the picture represents 
the slaughter of the fawns as taking 
place during the absence of the dam, 
which would settle the limitation of 
Gypérepos to the pair of fawns; and 
this is the view held by Aristoph. 
Cp. Aristot, H. A. 6. 29, who reckons 


342. evi 


one or at most two as the number 
of fawns at a birth. 

341. at ydp, Zed. ‘ Pallas and Apollo 
have the exclusive distinction of being 
invoked in conjunction with Jupiter 
in this formula. This verse meets 
us, not upon occasions having reference 
to any peculiar rite or function, but 
simply when the speaker desires to give 
utterance with a peculiar solemnity or 
emphasis to some story and paramount 
desire. Gladstone, Hom. Stud. vol. 2. 
p. 78, foll. Nitzsch would limit the 
use of the formula tu wishes that are 
clearly beyond the speaker's hope. 
Cp. Ja. 7. 311; 18. 235; 24. 376; 
Il. 2. 3713 4. 288; 7. 132; 16. 97. 
af (cp. Oscan svai= st) is an older form 
than el and may be reckoned among 
Homeric Aeolisms. Its use is rarer 
in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 

343. SrAopyrdlSp. Eustath. says, ¢a- 
oly of depiPdorepo: AdoBev Bacirda toy 
©. d¢ robs wapidyras és rdAny apoexadot- 
pevos laola 7d abrd wai els tots ’Axaovs 
duet xpocoppucGévras. With é& fipidos 
=‘in a match’ or ‘after a challenge’ 
cp. Hl. 7. 111 &¢ Epdos pdyeoOar. 

348. Sév is the epexegesis, or 
nearer definition, of wapéé. So ray6a 
xaragvudaddy 31. 2. 668, sadbwepbe peAa- 
Opdgiv Od, 8. 279. With elaeiv didn 
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GAA Ta péy por Eee yépov AAs vypepris, 


Tay ovdéy ror éya Kpivyw ros ovd” émixedow. 


Alydrrm je ert Sefpo Oeol pepadra véeoOat 
goxov, érel od ogi epega rernéooas éxarouBas. 
[of & alet Botrovro Oeol peprijcbar eperpéwy, | 
vijoos éreard tis tort troduKAvaoTm év) irévT@ 


Aiyinrov mpomdpobe, Pdpov dé € KikAHjoxovat, 


355 


353-] Znyvd8oros HOdre woiu yap gnow bydvovro tvrodal; Schol. E. H. P. Q. 
The Schol. E. attempts to give it a special force by supplying #éas, and interpret- 


ing tperyéow as Ovoiwy, and thus endeavouring to justify 
But doubtless it is a ywmpn of some later rhapsodist. 


e tense of BovdAovro. 
Another ground of suspicion 


is the resumption of the word @eoi from 351. 


mapanASdv cp. Od. 19. 556 bwoxpl- 
yvaoOau .. dd\An dwoxXlvavra. The mean- 
ing is, ‘I will not give you a different 
answer, away from the point and shirk- 
ing your question.’ These words im- 
ply the suppressio veri, as dwarjow the 
suggestio falsi. 

349. GAAd rd piv= quae vero. See 
Hentze, Philol. 30. p. 504, who quotes 
this with Il. 1. 125 as the only passages 
in which the relatival sentence intro- 
duced by a demonstrative precedes the 
main clause; and in both cases this 
demonstrative is accompanied by péy 
that is followed by no corresponding 
8é. His reference to Il. 18. 460 does 
not seem to the point. 

350. On this line Eustath. remarks, 
Genrov ef ris tari d:apopa rod «pupa 
wai rot tmxevoa, which seems true 
enough; unless we press the analogy 
of such a phrase as Erepov piv xebOp 
.-GdrAo 82 efwp (Il. 9. 313). so as to 
give the actual force of falsehood to 
«ply in this connection. 

351. It seems better to take én 
directly with éoxov, and Sefpo with 
véeoOar, or we may join én pepadra = 
‘while I was still striving to arrive 
here,’ but had not yet succeeded. Com- 
pare éri 8ebpo acoboy inf. 736. 

352. reAnéooas is not an equivalent 
of redelas, in the sense of ‘perfect 
victims,’ but, on the general analogy 
of Homeric epithets in -«s, ‘ effective,’ 
or ‘acceptable,’ sacrifices, that win an 
accomplishment (réAos) from the gods. 
It is doubtful whether in this passage 
(as well as in inf. 355 and Od. 3. 
30) Alydwre refers to the land, or 
to the Nile, ‘the river of Egypt,: cp. 


Genesis 15.18. In inf. 477 and 581 
there is no doubt that the reference 
is to the river. With the dative Al- 


yurry we may compare sup. 174 
“Apyei. 
354. érera, ‘Now.’ Used of the 


commencement of a story, or as mark- 
ing the progress of the narrative to 
a eae stage. Cp. Od. 1. 106; 3. 62; 
. 116. 
: 355- Pharos is really less than a 
mile from the seaboard of the Delta, 
and the rocky nature of the bars and 
shelves off the coast in that spot seem 
to preclude any theory of the advance 
of the land or the retreat of the sea 
(see Hdt. 2. 179; Plut. de Isid. 40) 
to account for the distance to which 
Pharos is here removed. It is suggested 
that Alyuirros means the Canopic branch 
of the Nile and that Naucratis is the 
station where Menelaus landed; but 
the simpler way of treating the passage 
is to regard it as a poetical adaptation 
of a current story, rather than to try 
and force it into accordance with actual 
topography. As Dr. Hayman remarks, 
the word ««Afoxovo: seems to imply 
the gossiping nature of the account. 
Cp. Strabo (17. 422) 4 3@ Sdpos vycior 
tori wapapyxes, wpocexéoraroy rn hwelpy, 
Aipéva wpos abriy woody dydiocropor. 
This agrees with the description given 
by Caesar (Bell. Civ. 3. 112) ‘haec 
insula Alexandriae obiecta portum effh- 
cit,’ etc. But Strabo is ready to justify 
the Homeric description, 6 yap loropiiy 
abre wept Tie Sdpov, parAov Be 4 Koww?) 
ghun, dr: pty rére rocotroy drdxey 
dwd rijs jwelpov, Scov goal, Bpupoy veds 
Hhpephocoy, ox dy ely RareOpvAnpuéry ei 
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toccov dvevf dacov re rravnpepln yAaguph vnis 
fvucev,  Aryds ovpos eminvelgow smicbev’ 


év d& Auudy edoppos, Sbev 7 dd vias éloas 


és mévrov Bdddovov, ddvoodpevar pédrav bdap. 


> 3 : 4 4 tw ¥4 > te 
€vOa pe éclxoow fuar eyov Geol, ob8é sor’ ovpor 


360 


nvelovres gaivov? drraées, of pd TE vndv 


woumnes ylyvovra: éw evpéa vera Oaddoons. 


Kai vi Kev hia mdvra Karépbito Kai péve dvdpay, 
ef py th pe Ody ddrogdparo Kal pf écdace, 


lparéos ipOivov Ovydrnp, dAloo yépovros, 


365 


Eiéoén. ty ydp pa pdrtord ye Ovpdv dpwa, 
} pw olm Eppovri cuvivrero vboguw éralpov 


alcl yap wepi vijrov dddpevor iy OvdacKoy 


_ 366, El806én] Zenodot. Edpuvduy Schol. E. H.Q. Tie Schol. adds that Aesch. 
in the Proteus (frag. 196) calls her El30@éa, but Dind. reminds us that he speaks of 


her as El8dé, 


Tocovroyv tYevopéves, Sr: 32 4 dvdBacrs 
wai al apocxdmoes roavral ries xows- 
Tepoy wexboba elxds ig df dv curdets 
6 montis Sri wAdoy f rére dpaornKe 
THs ns h vijcos ward riy MevedAdov 
wapovoiay, spootOnxe wap’ éavTow woAAa- 
wAdovov ornua Tou pvOddous xdpy al 
Se puowola ovx dyvolas yap. The 
last words come very near the truth. 

356. réacov.. ivucey, ‘as great a way 
off as a ship makes in a whole day;’ 
gnomic aorist =‘ conficere solet.’ 

358. dad .. BadAovow (for the unex- 
pressed subject see on sup. 214), ‘they 
push off.” Probably the process, de- 
scribed in Od.9. 487, of using the xovrés. 

359. The péAav tdwp, which the 
crews draw for their use, is water from 
deep places, where the light cannot 
reach it. Compare xphyn pedAdvudpos 
Od. 20. 158; Il. 16. 3 (where the 
water is also called 3vopepdy). The 
same epithet is applied to water in 
tanks, Od. 6. 91; 1n deep rivers, II, 
2. 825; and in deep sea-gulfs, Od. 12. 
104. The antithesis to it is Aevedy 
tdap Od. §. 70, and dyAady bdwp Il. 
2. 307. But cp. Il. 21. 202. 

361. GAvades serves as a local pre- 
dicate, joined with wvelovres =‘ blowing 
over the sea:’ the relative clause that 
follows forms the epexegesis to these 


words. dalvov6" = ‘sprung up:’ literally, 
‘showed themselves,’ see inf. 519. 

363. xatrépGiro. Ameis describes this 
tense as a pluperfect; compare ép@:c0 
Aesch. S. c. T. 970, ép@i:ro yap xdpos 
Eur. Alcest. 414, but as parallel to 
éAopbparo it is better to take it as 
the syncopated and aorist. So Il. 18. 
99 6 pity para ryASh warpns | épOr’, 
éveto 82 SHoev dpys dAxripa yevéoOa. 
Cp. Soph. O. R. 962 vécos 3b rAqpoy, 
ws Zouwev, EpOcro. 

365. ipbOuov. This has been various 
derived from Jq:-riph, or Tqgi-Ovpds. It 
is simpler to refer it only to Z¢s, the 
epenthesis of the @ in the latter half 
of the word being analogous to its 
introduction in such forms as ludo@An, 
Badyuds, pu0 pds. ; 

367. Join #, p [co] olp ovvivrero 
éppovn véodw éralpwv. For the elision 
of the diphthong in po: cp. Il. 6. 165; 
10.544; 13. 481; 17. 100; Od. 23. aI. 

ol =‘ all by myself.’ 

368, ly@vdacnov..érape 84. Here 
the second clause, which gives the reason 
of the first, is introduced by the co- 
ordinating 8é, where in later Greek 
we should find érepe ydép. Cp. Il. 1. 
259 dAAd wiGecd" Auda 84 veorripo 
dordy tpeio, Il. 2. 26 viv 3° tudder Evves 
dua: Ards SE roe deyyeAds elut, Il. 9. 496 
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yvaprrois dyktorpoow, treipe O¢ yaorépa ALpés. ; 
4} 8 ened dyyt craca eros pdro pévycey re 
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"370 


vymos eis, @ Leive, Alnvy récov Hde yxaridpar, 
he éxdv peOias cai réprea: Adyea wdéoxovr; 
as O) 840 evi viow épixeat, ovde Ti Téxpwp 
evpepevar Otvacat, mivibec dé Trot Hrop éralpay. 


as thar, avrdp eye piv adpyerBopevos mpocéewor’ 


375 


ex pév Tor épéo, 4 Tis ob wép évot Bede, 

as éyo of Tt éxdy Kareptxopat, GAXE vy pOdA@ 
abavdrovs drd:récOa, of odpavdy edpdyv Exoverr. 

GAAa ot mép po elwi, Oeol SE re wévra loacry, 


370. ) D éped dyx ordaa] Zyvd3oros § 84 por dvrouéyn Schol. E. H. 
Gies] This seems the best established reading. 


al. pedceis. 
177. 1 rovrov (sc. the verb ia) 
wai owvGice: dole 


ob3d ri ce xpi | wnAces Frop xe o7pe- 
aret 8& re wal Ceol abrol. Fish were, 
in the judgment of the Homeric age, 
in the same category as beasts of prey, 
compare Il. 24. 82; 31. 201 foll., and 
see note on Od. 3.177. For allusions to 
fishing see Od. 10. 124; 12. 251 (with 
note); 22. 384; Il. a4. 80. Eustath., 
on éreape 3¢ yaorépa, remarks, DAws 
yap ob Oéus drxrebew rots fpwas. Cp. 
Athenaeus (1. 46), who says of the 
Homeric heroes, Sr: 82 wai ly die fobiov, 
wai Saprndow Birov woei, dno ri 
Grwow wavdrypov Bxrbov Sfp [Il. 5. 
487}, xalro: ESBovdAos, kara ry kwpuciy 
xdp, gnot wallaw, ‘bby 3 “Opnpos 
todiovr’ elpnxe wot | riva rar "Axacay; 
upta 32 ydvov Gwrav, éwed | Sporrd y’ 
ob werolnxey atriw obdéva.’” But Eubulus 
is versifying the words of Plato, Rep. 3. 
404 B, C olo6a ydp 871 émt orpareias iv 
rais Tav ipwov tonidocow obre lyObow 
atrovs éori@ [YOpnpos)], wal ratra én 


fool, sir stranger, and spiritless? or 
choosest thou thus to be reckless, and 
takest pleasure in sorrow? seeing that 
this long while thou lettest thyself 


372. pe 
Bekk. writes pe@ins as Eustath., 


See Ameis, Anhang ad loc.; La Roche Hom. Text. 225; Etym. Mag. 

3 wopararieds fovy, rd Sevrepov fas eat 7d rpirov Tea, 
.«« loréov 82 S11 7d BlBupu wat riOnps wai Typ ol wapyyngt¥os 
| pGddov dxd rou els w eloly ty yphoe Hwep awd ray els pr, 
de:we, xaxis’ ry biapopday yap tyvénoew Schol. H. 


379. elwé} Znvd8oros 


be shut up in the island, and canst find 
no deliverance, while the heart of thy 
comrades is fainting.’ 

374. prvida i= dore pwideay. 

377. p&AAw .. dAvrécOas, ‘ assuredly I 
must have offended the gods.’ See on 
sup. 94. 

379. Geot 86 ve waévra loacw. Lowe 
quotes Julian. Orat. 6 ob ydp éwt wAovry 
Xpnuadrow 7d Ceidy paxapiCoper, obd2 bx’ 
Bry rivt raw voplopévaw dyadar ddA' 
Swep “Opnpde gna, Oeot sdv7’ Toacw, 
émorhpy yap hud ol Geot d:adpépover. 
On which he adds, ‘Constat tamen 
Graecorum Romanorumque diis_ et 
deabus non tribui omniscentiam abso- 
lutam ; polytheismus enim veram divi- 
nitatis notionem ac perfectam ferre non 
potest.” Here we may regard the 
words as a courteous hyperbole; or as 
a magnifying of the knowledge of the 
gods in contrast with human ignorance. 
Perhaps the expression might still 
better be described as the theoretical 
view of the gods; parallel with which 
is Ocot wavra 8dvavra: Od. I0. 306; cp. 
14.444; or, Zeds.. Suvara: dwavyta sup. 
227. But it is easy to see that this 
article of belief is not illustrated by the 
facts recorded. (1) As to knowledge. 
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bs ris pp aOavdrwv medda xal ednoe KeredOov, 
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380 


vooroy 6, ds érl mévrov tredoopa ly bvdevra. 
as éddunv, } 8 atrik dpuelBero Sia Oedov: 
Toryap ey Tot, f~eive, par arpexéws dyopevoa, 


modeiral tis deipo yépwy dos vypeprie, 


a0dévaros [Ipwreds Alyttrios, 85 tre Oadrdoons 


385 


madons Bévbea olde, Moceddwvos siroduas 

toy d& r éudy gaow marép Eupevar 70% rexéoOan. 
tév y' et mos od Sbvato Aoynadpevos AeraBécOax, 
bs xév rot elargoww dddv Kal pérpa redetOou 


véorov 0’, as émi movrov éhedoea ly Oudevra. 


Aphrodite says of Zeus, ed ol8ev dxavra 
| potpdy rr’ dupopiny re xarabynTaw 
dvOpisow Od. 20. 75. Thus Zeus is 
able to wam Aegisthus of his fate, 
Od. 1. 37; thus, Poseidon can speak 
securely of the result of his marriage, 
Od. 11. 248; he knows that Odysseus 
must find an end of his troublous 
voyage in Phaeacia, Od. 5. 288; so too, 
Circe can describe the events that will 
occur on the voyage to Hades, Od. 10. 
490; but in contrast to this we have 
Poseidon’s ignorance of what is be- 
falling his son Polyphemus, Od. 9; and 
the same god is able to reckon on the 
ignorance of Zeus while he is defending 

e Greeks, Il. 13. 356; cp. 18. 185, 
where Isis, as she brings a message, 
declares 003’ of8¢ Kpowl3ns. So Proteus, 
the sea-god, knows all the depths of 
the sea, inf. 386, but is quite witless of 
the deceit that is being devised against 
him, ib. 542. Nor, if the gods were 
a, cognisant of the future, should 
we have the frequent use of gpdfecOa, 
peppnplifay, etc,’ to describe their 
‘searchings of heart ;’ cp. Il. 2. 3; 16. 
646; 30. 115; 2@. 174. (2) As fo 
power. It is said that Athena can save 
even from the jaws of death, but 
Telemachus, her favourite, does not 
hesitate to describe an unexpected 
result as one that never could have 
been hoped for, 068° el Geol ds tOérarey 
Od. 3. 227. The gods can save; but 
their saving power is limited (see Od. 3. 
231, 236), and Poseidon himself cannot 
care his blinded son, Od. 9. 525. 
Further, such power as the gods possess 


39° 


is not the simple prerogative of god- 
head, but each eed: seems to have his 
particular amount of strength, just as 
different men have; cp. Il. 7. 455; 20. 
105, 122, Nor again is such ah 
ascription of absolute knowledge or 
absolute power compatible with the 
frequently recurring phrases that de- 
scribe the gods as accomplishing this 
or that act ‘ with ease,’ or ‘with trouble.’ 
Such phrases would be meaningless in 
connection with omnipotence; see II. 
13. QO; 15.140, 356; 20. 444; Od. 10. 
5733 14. 348, 3573 16. 198. 

380. Notice the force of the tenses, 
‘who keeps me here a prisoner still, 
and stopped me (cp. sup. 3§1) from 
my journeying.’ 

388. rév y' & tras... 5s Kev eirpnow. 
There are two ways of taking these 
lines; (1) ‘O that thou couldest catch 
him by ambuscade, in order that he 
may tell thee,’ etc. With the half- 
exclamation, half-wish, which is really 
a protasis with unexpressed apodosis, 
cp. Il. ro. 111; 16. §69. 5s wey will, 
according to this view, introduce a 
quasi-final sentence; cp. Od. 10. «39. 
Or (2), and simpler, ‘if thou couldst 
manage to catch him by ambuscade, he 
will tell thee,’ etc. 5s here uaebroe, 
the apodosis with a true demonstrat 
force, as in de ydp 8ebraros HAGE Od. 1. 
286. 


389. S8dv..xeAevGou. The juxta- 
position of these two words, as in Od. 
9. 261, suggests a difference of meaning, 
which is not easy to detect. 686 
seems to mean rather the ground 
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cai 6€ Ké ro elrrpot, Storpepis, al x eOédrAnoba, 
drrt Tow év peydpoot xaxby 7 dyabby re réruxrat, 
olxopévoto aéBev Sodtyhv dddv apyadény Te. 

ds thar, adtap éyd pw dpeBbpevos mpocéeuroy’ 


auth viv dpdfev od Adbxov Oeloto yépovTos, 


395 


hh mwas pe mpoiday ne mpodacis ddénrac 
dpyadéos ydp + éori Oeds Bporg dvdpi Sapjvat. 
ds éddunv, 4 8 adrik dpelBero Sia Oedwr 
Tolyap éyd ro, feive, war drpexéws dyopevoo. 


jpos & Hédtos pécov ovpavdy dugiBeBHKet 


400 


400. dugiBeBhxe)] Bekk. dugiBeByxp with Cod. Vindob. 50. See note below. 
In Il. 8, 68 the same line occurs, and there it is followed not by a present tense as 
lox, but by an imperf. érirave. The note of Schol H., 3ixa ’Apiorapxos, does not 
refer, apparently, to this variation, but to the different ways of writing the 3rd sing. 
of the pluperf., namely, with the final » or without it, 


travelled over, Lat. via, and xéA\evOos 
the act of travelling, Lat. iter. But 
the meanings are not kept distinct. 

In the story of Proteus we may 
suppose that we have the poet's adapta- 
tion of some well-known ‘sailors’ yarns.’ 
Virgil has employed the story; but he 
has located Proteus in thé Carpathian 
Sea (Geo. 4. 387 foll.). In later legend 
Proteus appears as a king in Memphis, 
Hdt. 2. 112-116. The story of Proteus 
and his transformations was afterwards 
allegorized, as representing various 
processes of nature, or of the intellec- 
tual powers of man. Proteus stands as 
the type of a wizard, and the phrase 
bAogpdxa elds inf. 460, reminds us of the 
epithet 6A0d¢paw, applied to Atlas, Od. 
1. 52. When Proteus is called Io- 
cadéavos troSuds, Eustath. remarks, 
wepirri) } wpd0eors, by which he intends 
to express that dwodpdés only means 
‘a servant, and not an ‘ under-servant, 
the preposition illustrating the general 
condition of ‘subserviency,’ and not 
any icular grade of servitude. So 
we have égnvioxos and two8pnorhp. 
‘Num putabimus aliquem_inferioris 
ordinis famulum significari? Nec res 
patitur nec sermo desiderat,’ Lehrs, 
Aristarch. 108. 

393. olxopévoro . . 586v, ‘while thou 
art away on a voyage.’ So d3dv éAdeiv 
Il. 1. 151; Od. 3. 316, lévas 58d» Od. 
17. 426. 


395. atrh, emphatic, ‘do thou thy- 
self contrive it ;’ for Odysseus does not 
understand the method of the Adyos. 

397. 4pyaAéos .. Sapfivar. Two con- 
structions are in use with dpyadéos, 
(1) the neuter, with infinitive, and 
dative or accusative of the person, as 
Od. 2. 224; 7. 241. Or (2) the per- 
sonal construction as here; cp. dpyaAéos 
’Orbpmos dyripépec6ar Il, 1. 589, 
} 82 pdr’ dpyadén wepday Il. 12. 63. Cp. 
also Od. 11. agt. 

400. fpos 8’. What letter is elided 
here? After the formula roiyap.. 
dyopebow, the next line invariably 
follows without any connecting particle; 
nor can we say that any change or 
contrast is here introduced by jpos 8’. 
On these grounds Nitzsch regards 3’ as 
=f, and not 84, comparing cxérdue, 
wal 8 ad roe Od. 12. 116, and ap 2’ 
obrws Il. 10. 385; but such phrases as 
rimre 8é ro: point equally the other 
way. Cp. sup. 312; Od. 2. 363; Il. 
15. 244. mes 8 occurs eight times 
in the Iliad, and twenty-nine in the 
Odyssey. Only twice is it used without 
elision, and both times with 3é and not 
84, Il. r1. 86; Od. 12. 313. It seems 
simpler here to accept the common 
combination, which had evidently pass- 
ed into an epic formula; nor indeed 
does 3é seem less appropriate for the 
commencement of a story than éreara, 
see on sup. 354. Fasi quotes Hesiod. 
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riuos dp é€ ddAds elaot yépwv Atos vnpepris 
mvoth tro Zeptpowo, pedaivy ppixi KadugOeis, 


éx 8° €X\Oay Kotparat tad orécot yAadupoiow" 


audi dé piv p@kat vérrodes Kadfjs ddoovdyns 


dOpba: ebdovotv, rorrns addrds eLavadioat, 


405 


mixpoy atromvelovoat aA0$ moAvBevOéos dduyv. 


va o éyav dyayotca dy jot patvopévnguy, 


evvdow é£eins’ 


Opp. et D. 414 Gyos 8) Afpye: pévos 
éféos ReAfoco; but here a Bodl. MS. 
reads fyos 8é. Eustath. suggests that 
Rpsode and rhyéodse had become single 
words like év643¢. #08 is always found 
elsewhere with the indicative, except in 
later Greek (as Lycophr. 1368 ; Hippoc. 
599. 40), and it is possible to retain 
the MSS. reading, duqiBeByxa, if we 
regard it .as equivalent to a gnomic 
aorist, from the present-perfect duqiBé- 
Bnxa. Cp. hyos 8.. dadlooaro Il. 11. 
86; or, possibly, as the present tense 
from a new form in », as as cgi 
implies sexdfpyw. Cp. yeyorduer II. 
8. aa. bybyover Hg 469, which 
forms suggest a present ‘yeyovw from 
yeyova. kker (see critical note) 
reads, with one MS, dugiBeShay, which 
La Roche suggests may have been one 
of the Aristarchean readings, but the 
words of Schol. H, 3a “Aplorapxos, 

int rather to the variation between 
t peBe Bn and «ev, See Dindorf on 
Schol. vey, which signifies, in 
the most general way, ‘to come into the 
neighbourhood of,’ takes various special 
meanings, as e.g. ‘to defend;’ cp, 
dupiBacis, and see Il. 1. 37, 4513 Ll. 5. 
623; Od. 9. 198. 

402. peAalvy pix. These two 
words are interpreted by II. 7. 63 ofn 5é 
Zepipao ixevaro wévrov em ppié | dpru- 
pévoro véow pedAtve: 8é re xévros br’ 
adrys, where the sige: add. ppif .. 7d 
de yadsns sparov lfopPovpevoy Kvpa, 
and ¢pl{ Zepbpou—4 xpi ‘pepala 
abrov xatd woévroy tsisvoa. Catullus 
has imitated the passage, Pel. and 
Thet. 269 ‘hic qualis flatu placidum 
mare matutino | horrificans Zephyrus,' 
and Virgil has caught the idea of 
pedralyy in the phrase ‘inhorruit unda 
tenebris’ Aen. 3. 195. The ruffled 
surface of the water veils the sea-god 


ov & ed xpivacba ératpous 


as he rises. 

404. vérroSes. According to Apollon. 
and Et. Mag. this word means ‘swim- 
footed,’ i.e. ‘web-footed, from véw, 
vhxopas. Other Gramm. interpreted it 
‘footless.’ There seems a hint of this 
in Aristot H. A. 1.1.9 elo ty pdep 
wexodoBopévor wddes, ib. 2. 1. 7 } 8a 
gonn douep wexnpopévoy rerpamouy tori. 
Eustath. ad loc. says, véwovs xara yAdo- 
ody tiva 5 dwéyovos, though Apollon. 
writes, 7d 32 dwd-yovo: wapaxpovepa (mis- 
iid seengrtn Trav veorépay nora. 
Cp. Cleon. Sic. apud Bergk (47) Bprapot 
Topyopdvov (i.e. Perseus) véwodes, and 
Callimach. ap. Schol. ad Pind. Isthm. 
2. 9 6 Ketos "TAAL you véwous, and Theocr. 
Idyl. 17. 25 d@dvaro: 82 xadrcivras sol 
véwodes. The word then is best referred 
to the root vew, seen in d-vey-ids, Lat. 
nep-os and nep-tis, Skt. naptar and napat. 
(Curt. G. E. p. 241). Transl. ‘ brood.’ 

dAoovSvys seems better written with 
a small initial, as it is not so much 
& proper name as a descriptive epithet 
of Amphitrite. In IL. 20. 207 it is used 
of Thetis. Lobeck quotes from Hesych. 
B8vai = Fyyovor, Curt. G. E. 578 su 
poses a form ot-3vn=ouvjn, cp. Gk. 
v-ié-s, Skt. sd@nws, ‘a son,’ from root sw, 
Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1599 calls the Nereids 
dAdovdva: and Callimach. gives one of 
the Nereids the name ‘T8arocbdyn. 

406, mxpdv 68uhv. For this Homeric 
use of giving only two terminations 
to adjectives generally used with three 

_ IL 1. 3; 2. 7443 5 7763 9. 1533 
16. 589; 19. 88; Od. 1. 93. 246; 4. 
442, 7O9; 5. 410, 422, 467; 6. 1223 
9- 132; 12. 369, See also the same 
use with «xowvs Soph. Trach. 207, 
warppos Aesch. Ag. 210, 8yA0s Eur, 
Med. 1197. 

408. eins, referring to Odysseus and 
his companions, whom she is just going 
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Tpéis, of ToL Tapa vnvoly éevocédApolotiw Apioror. 


mwdvra dé Tot épéw drAopdia Toto yépovTos. 


410 


gdxas pév to mperov adpiOuhoe kal ereow 


aurap émiy wdoas weumdooerar 46¢ iyrat, 


RXé~erar ev péoonoi, voueds ds meeot pjroy. 


tov pew emhy di} mpata Karevynbévta iWnobe, 


kai rér GreO’ dpiv pedérw xdpros re Bln re, 


415 


avi. & éxew pepawra kai éoovpevov wep drA0gat, 


mdvra O& ytyvopevos weiphoera, Soo emi yatay 


éprera ylyvovra: kai Cdwp Kal Beomidats sip’ 


dpeis 8 deorepdéws éxepev paddOv re méfey, 


aN Sre xev 84 o abros avelpnrat éréeoct, 


420 


420, atrés] Aristarch. Schol. H. Al. adv. 


to namé, inf. 440; or we may in- 
’ terpret it as meaning ‘in a line with 
them,’ sc. the @aras. 

410. dA0gda. Ameis compounds 
this word of éAoés and pb, comparé 
g@ws. Others from dAods and root ¢a 
seen in gaivw. It may however only 
be a lengthened form of 6A0d6s analogous 
to warpdnos, the ¢ being merely the 

resentative of a af compare é¢ldv- 

with «Abe. Transl. ‘sorcerer’s 
arts.’ 

411. traow, ‘will go his rounds to 
them,’ so dwolyer@ar inf. 451; Od. 15. 
04. 

412. wexwéocera, (aorist con- 
junctive), means properly, ‘count by 
five,’ sc. on the fingers; but already 
m Homer’s time men counted b 
decads, cp. Od. 16. 245, so that weprd- 
gec@u had lost its original sense. 
Compare pbpa wepwaordy Aesch. Pers. 
Qg81, weuwdter’ SpOds ixBodrds ynpav 
Eum. 748. 

413. With méoeot must be supplied 
&, as before péoogot. Cp. Aristoph. 
Plut. 399 ot fort ww ta apéypar’ ty 
tedry. Th pis; Ov te pera8otva:. 

416. at& (ace. to Etym. Mag. a 
syncopated form of abré@:), serves here 
only to emphasise éyew, as ad: pdvew 
Od. 5. 208, ‘to remain there,’ sc. 
where they are put. ‘Longe frequen- 
tissimus est hic epexegesis usus apud 
aciverbia avrov, abré&, avi, sicut pro- 
nomina demonstrativa et adverbia inde 


formata saepissime quasi duces con- 
sequentium explicationum adhiberi vide- 
mus’ L. Aulin, de usu épexeges. ap. 
Hom., Upsalae 1858. Compare atréé’ 
..& ontoa Od. 9. 29, abrd0 .. dypyp 
Od. 11. 187, ab@ wap’ ’Arpeldy 3. 156, 
abrod rgd’ vt Spy 2. 31; and for 
analogous constructions see Il. 1. 270 
rnadddey..2¢ dualys yams, Od. 3. 318 
Edrober elAhAovbey .. tx tiv dvOpdmray, 
Od. 11. 69 @vOévSe xidy Bdpou Uf ’Aldao. 

417. wavra 8é, ‘and he will try [to 
escape thee] by turning into everythin 
that is made for moving on the ground, 
and into water and terrible fire. This 
is more consonant with Homeric us 
than to take the participle with the 
sense of the infinitive ylyveo6a:, though 
in Hdt. 2. 73 we find wepacOa atrd 
gpopéovra. 

418. Here épwerda is used in the widest 
sense of ‘moving.’ Cp. Od. 18. 131 wéy- 
tow aca re yaiay dat aveles tt ai Epwet. 

419. dorepdéws. Similar advice is 
given by Proteus to Peleus when he 
was baffled by the rapid transforma- 
tions of Thetis, ‘nec te decipiat centum 
mentita figuras, | sed preme quidquid 
erit, dum quod fuit ante reformet’ Ov. 
Met. 11. 354. It is worth remarking 
that this power of assuming various 
forms was a special characteristic of 
sea and river deities. Compare the 
stories about Nereus, Glaucus, Achelous, 
etc. 

420. atrés = Proteus himself, in his 
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roios édy ofby Ke KatevynOévra lnc, 

kal rére 6) oxéoOar re Bins Aboai re yépovta, 
ffpws, elperOar de Oeay bs rls we yarérret, 
voorov 0, ds emi wbvrov ddetoeas ly Ouderra. 


ds elrotc td wévrov édtcero Kupatvorra, 


425 


aurap éyav émi vijas, 66 soracay &y spapdbacry, 
fia’ modrd GE pot xpadin mbpdupe Kidvre, 

atrap éwel p émi vija xarhdvbov 70 OddrAaccar, 
Séprov 0° drricdperO’, eri 7 Rrvdev aduBpooin vb¢- 


6) rére xowpnOnpey eri prypin Oardoons. 


430 


jyos 8 aptyvea pdvn pododdéxrudos ’ Has, 
kai tore &%) tmrapda Otva Oadrdoons evpurdpoto 


421. (na66] yp. t8nu Cod. M. 2 man. Many other MSS. give fna:. 


own shape; further described by roios 
ééy, etc. Or, perhaps, atrds here refers 
to Proteus being as we should say 
the first to open communications with 
his captors : compare use of Lat. ipse. 

422. wat rére 5h. For the use of 
wal thus introducing the se cp. 
Od. 2. 108; 2. 132; 4. 236, 415; If. 
rr¥; Il. 3. 478. eleva here has 
an imperatival force, as éx sup. 419. 

gab. 30 teracvev ‘(to "the place} 
where they stood,’ i.e. drawn up on 
tee shore; the regular igh somata for 
a lengthened stay. Cp. Od. 9. 546; 
10. 403, and Virg. Aen. 6 ad fin. ‘stant 
littore puppes.’ 

427. Aristarch. on Il. 14, 
16 gig sbery woppipey by pedravifer, 
and so Déoderl. makes ‘darkness’ the 
radical idea of the word, which he 
connects etymologically with 
‘brown. This use of roppipen to 
describe the troubled mind bears 2 
remarkable analogy to that of «aA yal- 
weww Soph. Ant. 20; and contains the 
same physical thought as dpéves dyugs- 
pédrawa: Il. 1. 103; compare pedrcyyi- 
vew ophy Aesch. Pers. 113, owAdyxva 
pot wedkarvovra: Cho. 406. wopdupav 
only takes the meaning of ‘glowing 
brightly’ in later Greek. In Homer, 
Ik. F4. 16, it is used of the dark mass of 
rolling water that does not break into 
white foam ; opp. to rod: Gs. Com- 
pare Cicero's rendering ‘unda purpu- 


rascit,’ quoted by L. and S. Lex. s. v. 
See on inBoacia, ai tae 
29. . ‘sacred.’ ttm. 
Lesil 5. V. ale that the three forms, 
dpBporos Od. 11. 330, ABpérn Il. 14. 
, and &uSpocin, are identical in mean- 
ing ‘immortal,’ i.e. in the most general 
sense ‘sacred, as partaking of a divine 
nature. Compare with the present 
passage Smvou Supow HH. 7. 482, for when 
this epithet is applied to night, there 
is always a@ tacit reference to the re- 
freshment of sleep. Cp. Il. 24. 363 ybera 


Be’ ApBpociny, Bre 6 eBovee Bporot 


Dro. See 445 inf. 

430. pyypiv. This noun, of which 
the nominative is not in use, is best 
described by the words in Il. 4. 422 
foll. atpa..xdpoy pryrdpevov, so we 
find with it, Od. 12. a14, the epithet 
BaSeiay, Here ém means, ‘at 
the breakers’ edge.’ 

432. Give (6s) may be from the same 
root as Oévap, ‘the thick of the hand,’ 
and perhaps etymologically identical 
with ‘dune,’ but see Curt. G. E. p. 230. 
Others, comparing it with Jrypir, regard 
it as referring to the beating surf, and 
connect it with root 6ey in Gelyw: com- 
pare diy’ tv? gumdevn: Il. 23. 693. 

€ . Compare wépove dAde 
Od. 12. 259 wépor dArlppo6o: ‘ 
Pers. 367; Soph. Aj. 412. The epithet 
of the earth corresponding to this is 


edpudsea. 
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hia wovdd Oeods yovvotpevos' avtap érailpous 


Tpeis dyov, olot pdrtora memolbea macav én ibdy. 


Tédpa 8 dp if y’ vrodica Baddoons ebpéa KédAtrov, 


435 


técoapa poxdov éx mévrou Séppar vee’ 


ndvra & écay veddapta: Sédrov 8 érephdero trarpi. 
evvas 8 év wapdboot diayddyac’ ddigow 
joro pévouc® tpeis Ot pdda oyeddy FAOopey avrijs’ 


éfeins & edvnoe, Bddev 8° emi Séppa éxdorg. 


449 


évOa Kev aivéraros ddxos errero, Telpe yap alves 
gwoxdwov ddiorpepémv ddrodraros ddpy. 
tis ydp K elvarlm mapa xyret KotpnOeiy ; 


GN avr) éodwoe kal éppdoaro péy sveap' 


auBpocinv tnd piva éxdorm Onxe pépovoa 


445 


441. év6a xev] The Schol. H. P. Q. give as lemma «eit 3) alyéraros, adding 
al mAcloug évOa xev, which Bekk. restored to the text. 


434. Ow, here=‘enterprise;’ pro- 
perly, ‘movement.’ Cp. Od. 16. 304 
yuvaiay ywopuey l6vv. For the form 
6s, as connected with efu, compare 
Igpara Il. 5. 778, eloiOun Od. 6. 264. 
The Homeric form of the pluperfect 
in this line, [é]wewol@ea, gives the 
clearest exhibition of the formation of 
the tense, viz. by adding to the stem 
the old aorist éa for éga, or a still 
older form éoaz. Compare the cor- 
responding Lat. form, e.g. pepig-eram. 
See Curt. Expl. Gk. Gram. 129. 

435. twoStea. There is no need to 
read with Diintzer here, dvadvoa (cp. 
Il. 1. 496), for éwodtca only resumes 
the words twd sévrov édbcero sup. 
425, as indeed the use of dp’ here 
suggests. ‘Meanwhile she having 

lunged [as I said] into the sea’s 

road breast, brought up,’ etc. 

437. SéAov 8é Here, again, the 
reason is given by 8é=‘for she was 
plotting.’ In translation the sense of 
the particle may be kept by throwing 
an emphasis on 5dAoy, ‘twas a trap she 
was devising.’ ‘And having scooped 
lairs for us in the sea-sand, she sat 
awaiting us, and we came quite close to 
her, and she laid us down in a row.’ 

438. ebval here are shallow holes to 
lie in, like a hare’s ‘ form.’ 

441. év@a xev, ‘most horrible would 


have been our ambuscade there for.. 
but she,’ etc. 

442. dAodratos 68h, see on sup. 406. 

445. GpBpoolyy. Buttm. remarks 
that as the gods are said to anoint 
themselves with beanty, edAAcT dp Bpooig 
xpteoGa: Od, 18. 192 foll., so they feed 
on immortality, duBpooln, He quotes 
from Lucian, Dial. Deor. 4 viv 5¢ dwaye 
Tov Tavuphiny, eal mévra Tis G0avaclas 
dye oivoxohcovra yyiv. Because the 
radical meaning of dyuBpooly is thus 
indefinite, it is easily applicable to 
many different substances. That it 
was the food which sustained immor- 
tality may be gathered from Od. 5. 
196 foll., where Circe eats ambrosia 
herself, but gives Odysseus the ‘ bread 
of men.’ It was the regular eating 
of ambrosia and not the single taste 
that conferred immortality, as we find 
that Achilles is fed with nectar and 
ambrosia, I]. 19. 353; and yet he did 
not possess the privilege of freedom 
from death. Bergk remarks that ori- 
inally nectar was the only special 
ood of the gods, but that gradually a 
distinction grew up between nectar as 
drink, and ambrosia as food, and that 
this distinction is more noticeable in 
the Odyssey than in the Iliad. Among 
the various uses to which ambrosia is 
applied in Homer, we find that Here 
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Add pddra mvelovoav, Sreave Sé Kyreos ddpuny. 
wacav 8 joiny pévomey rerAnére bupo 


daca: 8 ég ddds HAOov dodrécs, 


A 4 
ai pev emreita 


éfijs edvdfovro mapa pnypin Oadrdoons’ 


évduos 8 6 yépwv FAO E£ ards, edpe SE Hadxas 


450 


(arpedéas, mdoas 8 dp ém@xero, AéxTo 8 apiOpdv, 
éy & tpéas mpdrous Aéye Kireow, ovdé Te Ovp@ 
w@icOn Sédrov elvar’ eérera St A€xro Kal avrés. 


hpets St idyovres éwmcoovpeb’, audi 8 yxeipas 


BddAXopev’ odd 6 yépwv Soréins erednbero réxvns, 


455 


GX 7} Tor mpdriora Aéwy yéver Avyévecos, ‘ 
avrap tetra Spdxwv nal mdpdadis nde péyas ods 


454. 8t idyovres] A variant is 8° aly’ idyowres, an unnecessary correction to avoid 


apparent hiatus. 


457. wépdaris] 8d rou a al ’Apordpxov. See Didym. on Il. 13. 


103; 17. 20; 26.573. The cow) was wépdakis, and a further refinement was to 
write wop8akis for the male and mdpSadus for the female. | 


is anointed with it, Il. 14. 170; so also 
is Sarpedon, Il. 16. 680; the corpse of 
Patroclus is kept from decay by its use, 
Il. 19. 38, in which passage it is spoken 
of as some distinct essence or perfume. 
There is no need to understand, with the 
old commentators, such a noun as 
é3u37 or tpop}, for duB8pocin is an 
instance of the substantival use of the 
feminine adjective. See next note. 

447. holyy, like du8pogin, is a femi- 
nine adjective used substantivally, as 
typh, Cepupln, etc. 

450. évScos, formed in the same way 
as év@iuos, tviwnoy, from root &f 
(shine), Skt. div, seen in Lat. div-us, 
dies, etc. So é@vd&os signifies ‘in full 
light of day, i.e. ‘at noon.’ Cp. II. 
13. 837 alOépa wal Aids atyds. See 
Aelian. de animal. 9 al gama: .. peonp- 
Bplas obens .. xabebdove: rijs Oaddrrys 
é. Buchholz, Hom. Real. 2. 146, 
uotes from Erhard, Fauna der Cycla- 

en, to the effect that one species of 
seal is common in that part of the 
Mediterranean, and that the natives call 
the holes in which the seals hide 

OT PUTA. 

451. In Aéero 8’ dpOpdv and Aéxro 
wai atrés we have identical forms 
from different roots. The root Aey, 
from which come Aéyw, Adyoe, Lat. 


légo, ligio, etc., means ‘to reckon,’ and 
in Homer is never (see Buttm. Lexil. 
s. v.) convertible with elweiy, but always 
contains the idea of recounting in 
order, like our ‘tell’ and ‘tale.’ So 
drAéypnyv Od. 9. 335; but cp. Aeywpeda 
Od. 3. 240, Aéye Il. 3. 322. The other 
root Aex, from which come Adxos, 
Aexw&, Aderpov, Lat. lec-tus, means ‘ lie.’ 
Translate, ‘He reckoned their number, 
and reckoned us first among the sea- 
monsters ..and then lay down himself.’ 
The waphynots between the two forms 
is doubtless intentional. For a list of 
remarkable jingles and assonances in 
Homer see J. E. Ellendt, Einige 
Bemerk. fiber Hom. Sprachgebr. Konigs- 
berg, 1863. The Schol. here seems 
confused by the double form 8m rj 
abr Adfe hras ove exit rov 
abrod onpuawopévou xéxpynras. 

452. &v 84. Here & is not to be 
joined immediately with xjreow, which 
follows as epexegesis of the preposi- 
tionaladverb. By the use of wpwrovs we 
learn that the men Jay nearest to the 


sea. 
453. dloOy (as dicGels Il. 9. §43), 


instead of the more usual dicaro. 

456. huyévecos. This epithet of a 
lion (cp. IL. 15. 275 ; 17. 109; 18. 318) 
is commonly rendered ‘ bearded,’ from 
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yiyvero 8 sypdv bdwp kal SévOpeoy SWirérndov. 
hpets 8 doreppéws txopev rerdnéri Ouyg@, 

GAN bre Of p dvlag’ 6 yépwr ddroddia €l8ds, 

kal rére 84 pe éwécocow dveipbpevos mpocéere 
tis vt To, Arpéos vit, Oedy oupdpdecaro Bovdds, 
bppa pe fdas déxovra Aoxnodpevos ; Téo oe xp; 
ds épar, avtap éyh pv aperBdpevos mpooéerov’ 
olcOa, yépov, ri pe Taira waparpowéwy épecives ; 


460 


455 


ds 5) 8740’ évl viow Epvxopuat, ovdé Tt Téxpwp 


eUpénevar Sévapat, piviber dé por evdobey Frop, 


GAA ot wip por eisré, Oeot S€ re wdvra toacw, 


5s rls pf dOavdrov meddg kai tdnoe KerevOou, 


véorov 0’. os éwi mévrov éAXedcoua iyOvéevra. O 
) pal tX 4 


ds épdunv, 6 8€ pw adrix’ dueBbpevos mporéemer 


465. épeclvers] 'Apicrepxoe tpecivers ypdper, ob dyopedas Schol. P. 


yevads or yéraoy, like #bxopuos from 
xépn. But it seems more likely that 
the word is only a lengthened form of 
evyevyjs, analogous in form to éwsr#d- 
€\08, Kvavompwp-€ros. 

458. ‘ And he became running water, 
and [next] a lofty tree in full leaf.’ 
On the word ‘aburérmAcos it may be 
remarked that frequently a simple 
attribute is expressed by a compound 
adjective, the inferior part of which 
repeats only some notion already in the 
noun, or in other neighbouring words. 
Compare such wo as Sevdmove, 
ducdwovs, and phrases such as »dp0s 
ipiwodes, duerdpevvoy Aéxos. See also 
Soph. O. C. 17 svucsdwrepor dyddves, 
meaning only ‘many nightingales ;’ 
xarxéwove 6868 ib. 57, éxaroywddow 
NypiSaw deddovOos ib. 718, dydp’ dy’ 
old{avov O. R. 846, &aodpyas BacsAfje 
Aj. 390, sadAlsnxus Bpaxlow Eur. 
Troad. 1194, copay dyéday dxardyyuioy 
Pind. fr. 87.12. We have again &Spis 

Od. 1a. 357. Compare here 
Ov. Met. 8. 732 foll. 

‘Nam modo te iuvenem, modo te 

videre leonem ; 

Nunc violentus aper, nunc, quem 

tetigisse timerent, 

Angus eras: modo te faciebant 

cornua taurum, 


Saepe lapis poteras, arbor quoque 


ae vidert ; 
Interdum faciem liquidarum imitatus 
aquarum 
Flumen eras, interdum undis con- 
trarius ignis :’ 
and see generally Virg. Geor. 4. 387- 
. Later philosophical writers be- 
lieved that these transformations of 
Proteus foreshadowed the opinions 
of the Ionic sages about the origin of 
the universe. "Bo Sextus Empir. adv. 
Math. 7. 11 5 pev yap womrie wept 
rovroy dwoi8ots gnow by ols we 
Tiperrées xal Eldo0éas pe rd p 
mporoy Kail dpyixdreroy alnery Lparda 
xadby, riy 32 els el8n rpewopdyny edclar, 
El3o@éay 


460. dvlafe, ‘grew tired;’ used in- 
transitively inf. 598; Il, 18. 300; but 
transitively in Od. 19. 323; Ll. 23. yar. 

462. cupppdccaro, ‘helped thee to 
devise.’ 

465. waparpowdeyv. Nitzsch inter- 
prets this as intransitive =‘ shirking the 
truth,’ so that ye is governed only by 
dpecivess. But in Il. 9. 500 waparpurde 
is used transitively, and it is better so 
to interpret waparpowéow here = * mis- 
leading me.’ Translate, ‘Thou knowest 
(why dost ask seeking to mislead me) 
how that,’ etc. 
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GAA pan wHerrAcs Ail + GAroiow re Geoiar 
pé~as iepd KdrN dvaBawéipev, Sppa réxiora 


anv és marpld {xoo mAéwv eri olvora mévroyv, 


ov ydp tot mplv poipa pirovs + ldéev cal lkéoOan 


475 


olxoy éuxrivevoy Kal anv és tarplda yaiav, 


amply ¥ 81 dv Alyérroto, Sureréos rrorapoio, 
adris Bdwp AOys peeps O lepds éxarduPas 
a0avdroww. Oeoiet, rol ovpavdy evpdy Exouct’ 


Kal rére ro. Sécovow dddv Geol, Hy od pevowwas. 


480 


&s thar, avtap éyol ye xarexrAdoOn pirov Frop, 
otvexd p avdtis dvwyev én’ hepoedéa mévrov 
Alyurrévd iévat, dortxjv dddv dpyadény Te. 
GANA kal ds pw Greco apeBdpevos mpocéeirov’ 


raira pev obrw 8) Tedéw, yépoy, ds ad Kedrevers. 


485 


GX dye por ride el? wal arpexéws xardre€or, 
} mdvres odv vynvaoly dmjpoves AOov ‘Ay acol, 
ods Néorwp Kal éyd Airopev Tpoinber idvres, 


476. éucripevay} Bekk, reads ol«oy és 


of P. He adopts the same reading in O 
477. Sumeréae| Znvddupos (sic) 5¢ 8awerH + 
ol. E. H. Q. The name of Zenodorus is often confused 


wal 
ypapea Keweréos 


dpopov here with four MSS. and lemma 


i 23- 


6. 315; 2: 533; 10. 474; 15.12 
vy kavyy dwodlaacw da TotTO 


with that of Zenodotus, but Porphyrius, on Jl. 18. 354, speaks of him as the 


author of ten books wep rife ‘O 


pov ourndelas. 


484. paw dxecary] Bekk. here 


from Schol. M. pv@aaw, which Ameis follows and defends. 


472. GAAd pédda, as in Od. 5. 342. 
Translate, * Why, of course you ought,’ 
etc. 

473- Spa follows directly on Jéfas. 

475. For the use of txéo@a with 
simple accusative, as in the former 
parr of this line, cp. Od. 1. 176; 3.1; 
34. 167. 

476. dueripevov. There seems a sort 
of prothysteron in putting olxos first and 
warple yaia second ; see on sup. 208. 

477- Suweréos, literally, ‘fallen from 
Zeus, that is, ‘rain-fed,’ as Eustath. 
interprets terg wAnpovpévov, which, he 
says, best suits the Nile (Atyurros), 
inasmuch as tx tay ty Al&tonig yryvopé- 
yew Oipovs apodpiy ber&y wAnpovras, we 
wai ApororéAne wal E08dofdée pact. The 
same epithet is applied to the Spercheios, 
Il. 17. 263; cp. H. 16, 174; 21. 326. 
The name NeiAos first occurs in Hesiod. 


Theog. 337 TyOve 7’ Nxeavy rorapots 
réxe dvhevras | NeiAdy 7° “AAgady ea) 
Diodorus, Bibl. Hist. 1. 19, speaking o 
the river says, rayne py Svea 
oxeiy ‘Qxedyny .. mata 82 ad 1d yevd- 
pevov Exprypad paciw ’Aerdy bvopacOhves 
Sorepoy 8 Alyurroy dwd rot Bacwred- 
gayros Ths xwpas. Strabo, 1. 3, 30, 
remarks, 5 woinris rolvuy Sumeréas adel 
Tovs worapods ot Tovs ye:pdppovs pdvove 
GAAa Kal wayras Kowds, Sri wANpobwras 
wayres dd raw éuBplow b8drew, Others 
have attempted to interpret the word 
as meaning ‘ that flows under the clear 
sky.’ Compare év&os. Some of the 
old grammarians gave &avyfs as an 
equivalent for duserfs, the Etym. Mag. 
275.15 quoting from Eurip. Aapwpérepos 
f apiv xal 8uxerécrepos. 

483. BSoAixy .. dpyaAdny re. Yet it 
was but one day’s sail to Egypt; sup. 356. 


176 4, 
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HE tis Brer drdeOpw adevc& Fs eri vnos, 


ne dhirov ev yxepoly, eel wédepov ToAvrevcer, 


490 


ds éeddpnv, 6 O€ p avrix dpeBbpevos mpocéerev: 


’Arpeidn, ti pe tatra dtelpeat; ovdé ri ce yp? 


ipevar, ovde Safjvar éudv voor ovdé oé dnyt 


éjv adkdavrov écecOat, érel K e& mdvra mvOnat, 


moddol pev yap tov ye Odpev, mwoAddol 88 AGzrovro’ 


495 


dpxol & ad do pobva ‘Axaidv yadkoxiTévey 
év voarm drbdovro’ paxn Sé Te Kal od mapioba. 
els 8 ért rou (wds Karepvxeras evpéit mrévro. 


Aias pev pera vnvoi ddpn Sodrtynpéerporor, 


[upfciy pw mpara Mocedéov érédacce 


494. éwel x’] yp. tammy Schol. H. E. 
repa ‘Oayov’ Schol. H. 
Soros Tovrow bs ypad 
Mevédaoy ‘ad 5¢ rplrov dydp’ Svopate.’ 


500 


495. ddper] obrws al ’Apordpyou' al xovd- 
498.] The remark of Schol. H. on this line is, Zyvd- 
ec dyayxaiov 8¢ wal avroy elvas 81d. 7d Ad-yay Gorepow (sc. 551) 
For 8s ypddea Diintz. reads ob ypage:, and 


Dind. wepiypape:, interpreting the words as equivalent to delevit Zenodotus; La 


Roche disagrees. 


489. 48euxh. This is commonly 
rendered ‘bitter,’ being referred to 8ets«os, 
which is interpreted as 7d yAuxi wapa 
rots AlrwAois. See also Schol. B. E. on 
this passage, mxpp dwd rov crepyrixot 
a Tov yAevxouvs. But on the other 
hand, Apollon. Hom. Lex. gives as 
his interpretation of the word dreoixws, 
Hesych. dxpoo8éxnros, Heliodor. dyei- 
wxacros, and Schol. B. d8omjs dxd rov 
Bebya 7d 8éxopas. This suggests 30x 
as the root of 4-3evx-4s, the change from 
o to ev being like that in etre and &re. 
Thus the meaning comes to be ‘un- 
seemly,’ or, more likely, ‘ unexpected.’ 
Schol. B. on Od. 6. 273 has Sev«w rd 
£Aéaa. Compare the name MoAv-debane 
=‘ very comely ’ or ‘seemly.’ 

493. 0084 of Gypsr. Here again ob3é 
introduces the reason, as if ob ydp were 
written, Cp. Od. 1. 296; 2. 369; 10. 
380; 15. 393; 18. 17. 

avrov, ‘without weeping,’ 
‘tearless.” In Od. 11. 54, Il. 22. 386, 
the same word is used passively. So 
we have dwevOfs passive in Od. 3. 88, 
and active in Od. 3. 184; so too 
dwfjoves is passive, sup. 487, and 
active in Il. 14. 164. 
5. Alwovro, ‘survived.’ Used in 
the same sense inf. 536. 


497. P4xy stands in antithesis to 
v , so that the meaning is, I need 
say nothing about all that took place 
before Troy: for ‘at the battle you 
yourself were present.’ Cp. sapeyiy- 
vero Bari Od. 17.173. The 8vo here 
mentioned are the Locrian Ajax and 
Agamemnon, the els is Odysseus. 

499- The Locrian Ajax, under the 
curse of Athena, was shipwrecked (see 
Virg. Aen. I. 40-45) on some rocks 
called [upaf (the form of the adjective 
is T'vpaly inf. 507), meaning ‘ rounded,’ 
ee Od. 19. 246, Eustath. and Lp bes 
place these rocks near the Cyclad My- 
conos, But Quintus Smyrn., Post Ho- 
meric. 14. 569, puts them, more correctly, 
off Caphereus, the S.E. promontory of 
Euboea: eSré pay eloevénoer [sc. Posei- 
don] ipawrépevov yep wérpns | Tvpalys, 
wai ol péya xwoaro, aw & trivate | 
aévroy dpou nal yaiay dwelpirov dui Se 
adytn | xpnuvol iwexdAovdovro Kagnpéos. 
Compare also Eur. Troad. 88 foll., 
where Poseidon promises, in accord- 
ance with Athena’s request—rapdfw 
wédayos Alyalas dAocs. | derat 3¢ Muxdévou 
Afruol re xoupddes | Sxvpds re Afjyyds 0° 
al Kaghpeol +’ dupa: | woAAGy Baydvrow 
odpad’ Efoverw vexpav, and Virg. Aen. 
11, 260 ‘ ultorque Caphereus.’ 
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rétppow peydAnot, cal éfeodwoe Oaddoons’ 

kai vi Kev exduvye xijpa, kal éxOdpevbs mep Abjvn, 

ef pty dweppladrov eros exBare xal péy adorn: 

$7 Pp déknti Seay guyéew péya Aalrpa Oadrdoons. 

tod 8 MMoceddwv peydrX Exdvey avdjoavros’ 505 
autlk ére:ra tplaway dddov xepol oriBapfow 

frace Tupatny mérpny, ard & Ecxioey avriy’ 

kal 7d pev avr60c peive, 7d 8 rpdgos Eurece mévro, 

7@ p Alas 1d mparov edefduevos péy ddcOn: 

roy O epbpet Kata mévrov dmeipova Kupaivoyra. 510 


502. This line introduces his second 
sin and final catastrophe, and thus 
forms the opposition to wp@ra in v. 
goo. Transl. ‘And indeed he would 
have escaped doom, hated though he 
was by Athena, had not he hurled 
forth a haughty boast, and been sore 
besotted.’ In place of a new verb 
introduced by wal, we should expect 
here péy’ dag@els as a descriptive addi- 
tion to dos éxBade. In Virgil, Aen. 1, 
the initial act is attributed to Minerva, 
and not, as here, to Poseidon. $4 a 
explains what the éwos was. With éwos 
éxBadAew compare Il. 18. 324 and Lat. 
‘iactare verba.’ Sophocles (Aj. 302) 
uses Adyous dvagway in a similar sense, 
with which compare Plat. Theaet. 180 A 
Gonep kx papérpas pnyaricma dvacriy- 
res dworofetovo:. In we have a 
word not denoting physical injury, as 
Bothe seems to think, but rather the 
judicial blindness or infatuation which 
heaven rmits to come upon the 
guilty. a h. Hom. Ven. 234 pada 
woAAdy Ony | cxérdsov, ode dvopa- 
ordy, dwenAdyxOnv tre vdoio, where the 
last three words are explanatory of 
ddoOny. 

504. of uylev, ‘said he had es- 
caped,” considering himself secure on 
the Gyrae. Seneca represents the same 
scene, Agam. 534 ‘Tandem occupata 
rupe furibundum intonat | superasse 
nunc se pelagus atque ignes: iuvat | 
vicisse caelum Palladem Falmen mare. 
Quint. joey tie in his adaptation, seems 
to make his boast refer to the future 
and not to the past or present: $f 32 
wal ef pada wdvres "OAvpmo: els tv 
Exowras | xadpevor, wal wacay dvacrt- 


VOL, I. 


cwo: OddrAaccay | txpuyéew GAA’ o0d82 
Oedy ixddrufey dpoxAny, i.e. boasted that 
he ‘would escape.’ Compare for this 
usage gnpl reAeuTn Ova Od. 2.171. In 
the scene in Quint. Smyrn., however, 
Ajax is still battling with the waves 
and not landed on the rock: so that 
the sense of this whole passage seems 
to be, that the sgn pas al escape to the 
rock showed no relenting on the part of 
heaven, but served only to prolong the 
struggle of the hero between life and 
eath. 


505. Join peydd’ abSfoavrog, which 
the cae rightly interprets twephpava 
eixévros. The notion however of a 
loud shout is contained in the words as 
well. Compare peydd' fixvey Od. g. 
399- 

208. wal rd pév, ‘and the one part 
stayed where it was; but the other— 
the broken piece—fell in the sea.’ 

509. Join tq .. def dpevos. 

510, 511. tov 8’, ‘and him the crag 
carried down into the vast surging sea : 
so there he died when he had drunk the 
brine.’ On this passage Nitzsch quotes 
from Wolf. Proleg. 41 ‘ Ceterum insunt 
plurimis MSS. versus aliquot qui in 
nulla é«3éce ferebantur (see crit. note 
on 5 1) partim recentioris fabricae pu- 
tandi,’ and himself rejects it, almost on 
the same grounds as Eustath., on ac- 
count of its poorness and flippancy (&d 
70 Alay ebredés). Ameis sees in it the 
comic colouring of a parody, and thinks 
it compounded from Od. 14. 137; IT. 
g8 ; 12. 263. He quotes an obvious 
imitation of it from Achill. Tat. 3. 4 
wapayxphpa ris GAyne mévres xarecyé- 
@ncay. Others attempt to dispose of 


178 
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ds 6 pty v6’ drédwdev, ered wicv dApvpdv béap, 
ads 8€ mov Exduye Kijpas ddedgeds 95° daddrvgev 
év vyvot yAadupjou odwce & rérna “Hon. 
GAN Gre 3) rdy’ Epedre Maderdwv bpos aimd 


ifecOa:, rore 04 pw dvaprdgaca Oveddra 


515 


wévrov éw ixOvbevra dépey peydrda orevdxovra, 
dypot én’ écxarijy, 86: ddpara vaie Ovéorns 
To mplv, atap rér eévace Oveoriddns Alyicbos. 
GAN bre 5) Kal xeiOev édaivero vooros dirijpor, 


avy Se Oeoi otpov orpéyray,; Kal oixad’ Ixovro, 
4 to. 6 piv xalpwy éreBijcero marpldos alns, 


520 


B11.) bv obdemug epépero. wal Alay ydp torw ebredhs. Oavyaoaper 8 dy wie wapé- 


Aabe rdv ‘Aplorapyov 6Beriou abrévy Schol. H. P. See note below. 


517, 518.] 


For the alteration proposed in the order of the lines see below. 


the supposed difficulty by making & 
the sabject to siey, a though : the as 
had washed him down;’ but this is 
very unlikely. The line requires no 
apology : there is a grim humour in it; 
a bitter irony about the contemptible 
end of a boastful hero; one moment 
he is sitting on the rocks, secure and 
self-complaisant—the next instant he 
gets a mouthful of salt water, and dies 
then and there. Compare with the 
idea of wivew Od. 12. 350 mpds xtpa 
xavew dwd Ouydy dAdooa. 

51 by 7: Be rn (in antithesis 
to A y sup. 499) is Agamemnon. 

513. cdwoe, i. © saved him from the 
storm raised by Athena, Od. §. 109. 

514. MadAedawv. What brought Aga- 
memnon near Malea at all? We can- 
not accept the ig aera of the Schol. 
Od. 3. 272 that Thyestes lived in Cy- 
thera. E. Curtius (Pelop. 300) suggests 
that Greek navigators on the regular 
Phoenician fairway of traffic always 
took care to make land at Malea. No 
doubt it was an important bearing to 
take, but it could y come into 
a voyage from the north coast of Asia 
Minor; especially when we compare 
the ee of such a voyage in Od. 
3. 370 foll, However it is just possible 
that Agamemnon had taken the long 
course by the islands, which might 
bring him far enough south to sight 
Malea, from whence he would coast up 


the Argolic bay. Nitzsch maintains 
that vv. 514-516 are the interpolation 
of a rhapsodist, or that the whole pas- 
sage is spurious; for how could a storm, 
that caught a ship off Malea and drove 
it into the open sea, bring it to the 
borders of the territory where Thyestes 
dwelt? Bothe would lighten the diffi- 
culty by inserting vv. 519, 520 imme- 
diately after 516, so that the order 
would run, GAA’ Sre 87) wal weidey | dy 32 
Beot | dypot és’ tcxanhy |; which 
suggestion Bekker follows. But the 
best way is to take a general view of 
Agamemnon’s vo without pressing 
points of geographical detail. The 
storm (Od. 5. 109) drives him far out 
of his course to the south, and as he 
works up again and makes the cape of 
Malea, pr tory to sailing along the 
coast of olis on his way home, 
another hurricane (515) catches him 
and drifts him north-east to the ex- 
tremity of the Argolic promontory 
which runs far out to sea. At this 
point (520) the wind shifts, and he 
makes his own port on the coast 
near Mycene. According to this inter- 
pretation, xei@ev takes up doxarvfy, viz. 
the extremity of the territory (dypov) 
where Thyestes was idee, 

521. 4 ro & péy, introduces the apo- 
dosis. The words from dy to Ixovro 
are only a fuller description of »éoros 
in the preceding line. 
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Kai Kkiver darépevos hv warpiia’ woddd 8 dw avroi 
Sdéxpua Oepud yxéovr, éwel dowaclws ie yaiay. 
tov & dp dwd oxomijs «ide oxomwds, dy pa xabcioev 


Aty:oBos Sorbunris dyov, brd 8 ecyero puobdv 
gvhacce 3S ¥ eis éntavroy, 


xpuood Soa rédavra:’ 


525 


un € dO rapidy, pryocacro 8 Ootpisos dAKis. 
Ba & inev dyyedéay apds Sdpara roi Nady, 
aitixa & AtyioOos sorjiny édpdoocaro réyvny’ 


xpivdpevos Kata Oijpov éelxoot gaeras dpicrovus 


530 


eiae Abxov, érépwlh: 8 dvbyea Saira wéiver Oat, 
avrap 6 Bij Kadéoy Ayapépvova, roiuséva adr, 
irmroow Kai Syerquy, dexéa pepunpifer, 

tov & ovx eidér SdeOpoy dvfyaye, Kal xarérepve 


Semvicoas, ds tis te xaréxtaye Body éni ddrvp. 


535 


ovdé ris Arpeidees érdpwv dAlareb’ of of rovro, 

ovdé tis AiyioOov, add Exrabey ev peydpo.ory. 

ds tpar, adrap éuol ye xarexddobn plrov Frop, 
katov & év yapdbocr xabhpevos, obdéE vb pot Kipp 


527. wapi@y] reves wapedw Schol. H. P 


522. Join «ova warpl8a, ‘he kissed 
his native soil as he touched it.’ For 
“ conor compare Livy 1. 56. 

- Join twlcyero Bod wtéhavTa 
» ‘ promised as w 

526. It is better 2 refer both & ve 
and éto oxowés, for 5 ye generally re- 
sumes the chief subject vot a sentence, 
and the words dy fa .. ré\avra are pa- 
renthetical. Transl. ‘Lest he should 
land and pass him by unobserved,’ and 
so reach Mycene unannounced; s0 

Od. 17. 233. This is simpler 
than, with Nitzech, ‘lest he come near 
to him (Aegisthus) at unawares.’ 

520. re urév. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 2 
Spoupas Teas phKos. 

531. bripoh = at the other side 
of the palace. The full phrase would 
run, érépati piv elae Adxov, érépats 

32 dedrye «.7.r., for the whole circum- 
stances took place éy peydpoos (537), 

532. wadbev, i.e. to bid him t 

feast. This agrees with Sanviccas aa 


533- Sxerdey to be joined with PA as 
an instrumental dative (cp. Od. 4. 8), 
and not to be taken as reheat to ow 
Insorow «al Sxeopy I 219. ae 
means ‘went down to ‘be ‘shore, 


forms a contrast to ye, ‘ illo 
him up.’ By the plural éxeoquv only a 
single car is meant. Compare the use 


of dpyara. 
Pas Cp. Il. 17. 61, where, as here, 
ve may be a transposition for 
Gs ré 71s. Others join ris re, comparing 
it with the form of the Lat. guis-que. 
ve is the gnomic aorist. 

536. ‘None of the comrades of Atri- 
des survived, nor one of us’ men.’ 
The Adxoe and frapos fell to a man. 
The circumstances here related are in- 
consistent with the later form of the 
story in Od. 11. 408 foll.; 24. 97, 
where Clytemnestra plays so important 
: part. The form of the story adopted 

by the tragedians made the bath-room 
the scene of the murder. 


N 2 
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HOeX eri fdew nai dpav gdos herlouo. 
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atrap eel Kdalwy Te Kvdwddpevés re KopécOnv, 
6) rére pe mpocéeure yépwv Aros vnpepths’ 
pnkéri, “Arpéos vit, woddy yxpovov daoxedts obra 
KAai, ered ovx Avvoly tiva Sfopev’ ad\dAA TdxLoTA 


welpa Srws xev 8) ov warpida yaiay tknat, 


545 


4 yap pov (wby ye Kixfoea, % Kev ’Opéorns 
Kretvev diropOdpevos’ od dé Ker tagov dvtiBodryjoais. 
@s par, avrap éuol xpadin xal Obupds dyfvep | 
avris évi orfbecot cai dyvupévm rep idvbn: 


kal piv dovicas trea mrepbevta mpoonddor, 


55° 


rovrous pev Oo} olda’ od St tplrov dvdp dvépuage, 
8s ris Eri (mds Kareptxerat edpit mévTm 

[ne Oavdv eBédw St cai dxvipevés wep dxodcat], 
@s éeddunv, 6 O€ pw adrix’ dpuerBbpevos mpocéectrer’ 


546. 4 wey) Bekk. and Dintz. read # «al. 


53. ev dwdoms hOeretro. rov ydp 


5 
Tpwréws elxovros ‘8v0 potva: dwdAovro’ (496) yeAolws tplrov (yret dwoAdpevor Schol. 


H. P. Q. See below. 


541. xudwBépevos. Compare for this 
sign of grief Od. 10. 499 PL 18, 26; 
a4. 65, and see Plato's remarks upon 
this want of self-control] in the Homeric 
heroes, Rep. 389 A. 

544. Stopev. This word is connected 
with root 8a, as in 3a-jva:, but some 
MSS. write 3gopev, Sfes and de, which 
variation may have arisen, as La Roche 
suggests, from a confusion on the part 
of the transcriber between 84a and 
3nd. With dvvors cp. Il. 2. 347; 4 
56; and for a similar use of wpifis I]. 
24. 524. 

546. 4 kev... eretvev. Fiisi here inter- 
hi Kev aS=mov or olua, quoting 

l. 14. 484 7@ wal wé res ebyera: elvai, 
where however evera: may be the con- 
junctive with short vowel. But xe 
xreivey (unless we suppose «ev to be 
a sort of anticipation of dyriBoAfcais) 
may be regarded as a loosely stated 
apodosis to an unexpressed protasis. 
‘Either you will find him alive or 
if you do not] Orestes will have slain 

im, and you will come in for the 
funeral feast. Thus «ev xreivey ex- 
presses an act which probably has 
taken place, and xew dyrifoAfoas an 


act which probably will take place. 


547. (cp. Od. 3. 309) is inter- 
preted by Schol. B. T. as delrvou roi év 


Ty Tadp. 

553. Though the line is generally 
rejected (see crit. note), Eustath. thinks 
that the question may be the natural 
doubt of a despondent man like Mene- 
laus; or the words of one who has 
lost his head, as we say, through grief, 
ovyxvels id Avwns. Yet this attempt 
at justification seems _ insufficient. 
Nitzsch quotes from Lobeck, Phryn. 
754, to show that such combinations 
as (wds #2 Gaydw are only loose wa 
of speaking ; ‘ His formulis, efre iba 
elre dady, (av wat Oaydiy, (ayres Kai 
yexpol, crebra consuetudine tantum de 
sua potestate detritum est ut postremo 
etiamtum usurpentur ubi mortui aut 
absentes nulli intelligi possunt. In 
Soph. Antig. 1109 of 7° dvres of 7 
rei wa quis non videt hoc tantum dici 
“ quotquot ate : a Léwe rightly 
judges, ‘tot ambagibus non opus est ;’ 
ae rejects the line, secking the 
cause of the interpolation in sup. Iog, 
where Menelaus says ob3€ 7: (yey | 
Gwe 8 y' F réOrnee. 
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vids Aaéprew, lOdxy én olxia valor: 
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555 


tov & Wov év viiow Oarepdy xara Sdéxpv xéovra, 
Népdns ev peydpoct Kaduwots, 4 pu dvdyxy 
ioxer 6 8 ob Séivara hy rarpida yaiay ixéoBat’ 


ov ydp of mdpa vijes emperor Kal éraipot, 


a , 4 > > » _ * “A , 
of Kév ply wéumoiey er evpéa vata Baddoons. 


560 


got & ov Oéodaréy éori, Storpepis & Mevérae, 


“Apyet ev inmoBérp Oavéew cal wérpoy émioreiv, 


d\Ad oF és HrAvotov wedlov nat melpara yatns 
dbdvaroa wépovow, 86: ~avbds ‘Paddépavéus, 


TH wep pnlorn Bory wéde dvOperacww: 


565 


ov vigeros, ott dp yeipdy odds obre mor SuBpos, 
GN alet Zepiporo Ary) mvelovros dhras 


563. "HAvotoy] Apion states that the word is derived dwd rije NefAou lAvos, so 
that it is likely that he read "IAvovoy. Eustath. 1509. 34. 5§67.] Aristot. Probl. 26. 
31 quotes the line as dAA’ alel Zepvpoio Sianveiovaw dijra:, which reading would ne- 


cessitate the excision of the next line. 
H. P. declares directly for the genitive. 


563. "HAvorov weBlov, perhaps comes 
from éAedo-opwat, as the place ‘where 
men go.’ Gladstone (Hom. Synchron. 
266) quotes from Lauth the Egyptian 
word Aalu, a field peopled by ‘spirits of 
light,’ in the East. te represents the 
‘sedes discretae piorum,’ not in Hades, 
but on the actual surface of the earth, 
though in the far west. The serene 
climate of Elysium bears an analogy 
to the perpetual calm in which the 
Hyperboreans, according to Hdt., lived, 
beyond the cold and storms of the 
north wind. Homer does not describe 
the place as an island or as a con- 
tinent, but Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 168, 
and Pindar, Ol. 2, with later poets, 
speak of the paxdpow vjco. Favoured 
heroes, such as Rhadamanthus the son 
of Zeus, Il. 14. 322, or Menelaus, his 
son-in-law, are transported alive to 
Elysium, (compare the words ot @avéav 
and Piorh), and are found there with 
their actual bodies, not as mere «f8wAa 
xapdévray like the inhabitants of Hades. 
The idea is still further worked out 
by Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 159 foll., where 
he assigns to the dy3piv tpdow Oelov 
yévos of waddovra: | }pyideor, or at least 
to some of them, such an abode, ois 


Another variant is wveloyras, but Schol. 


32 ix’ dvOpdrwy Bioroy nai 400 dwdccas 
| Zeds  Kpovlins xarévacce warhp és 
welpara ‘yalns.| .. «ai rot py valovow 
dendéa Oupdy éxovres | dy paxdpow vie 
ao wap’ Oxeaydy Babvdlyny. Cp. Hor. 
Epod. 16. 63 ‘Iuppiter ille piae secrevit 
littora genti | ut inquinavit aere mee 
aureum.’ See also Eurip. Hel. 1676 
kal t@ wAavyry Mevidew Ocdiv sdpa | 
pardpoy carokeiy vaady tor: pdpotpov’ 
| rods edyeveis yap ob orvyota 3Bail- 
poves, | ray 3’ dvapiOuhtray parddy elo 
ol wévoc. 

566. ov... obre..otre. For this com- 
bination cp. Il. 1. 115 ob Séuas obSe2 
guiv ovr’ dp ppévas otre ri Epya, and 
Il. 6. 450 foll. ob Tpdow .. otr’ abriis 
‘“ExaBns otre Updpoo dyvaxros | obre 
Kacryvhrov. 

567. Lepvpoo .. dfyras. The presence 
of Zephyrus shows that the Elysian 
plain belongs to the land of the living. 
Cp. Pind. Ol. 2. 70 @v6a paxdpow vdcoos 
daeavides atpa: wepavéoioy. It is the 
same refreshing breeze that brings Pro- 
teus at midday out of the water for 
his siesta, sup. 402, and helps the 
ripening of Phaeacian fruits, Od. 7. 
119. But this soft wind is unknown 
in Tartarus, where Iapetus and Cronus 
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’Qreavds dvincw dvarrixev dvOporovs, 
ofvex’ tyes ‘EXévny nal ogew yapuBpds Abs éoor. 


ds elrrav bd wébvrov éddcero Kupalvorra. 


§70 


avrap éyav én vijas du dyriBéas éerdépoow 

fia, wokdd O€ poe Kpadin wopgupe xibyrt. 

atrap érel p él vija xarjdAOopey 702 Oddaccay, 
Séprov 0 érducdpuerO’, éxl + frvOev auBpoaln vif: 


6) tére xouphOnpevy emi pnypine Oaddoons. 


575 


fuos & hptyevaa pdvn pododdxrudos ’ Has, 
vijas piv mdunpetov éptacapev eis dda Siav, 
év & lorods ribéuerOa Kai laorla vyvolv élons 
dv 8 xal avrot Bdvres ém? KAniot xabigor 


éfns & éféyevoe modthy dda rbarov Eperpois. 


580 


ay 3 els Alybrrow, dumeréos trorapoio, 

otnoa véas, Kal tpefa TeAXnéooas éxaréuBas. 
airap érel Karéravoa Oedy yxédov aity ebvror, 
xed" "Ayapépvorr riuBov, tv’ doBeorov xdéos ely. 


Tadra TerXeurioas vebunv, Sidocav dé por ovpov 


569. Ards doar] rives, 
dxew Thy dyrwvuplay eget H. P 


585 


os tool. bv bvios 82 ob Péperar b criyos 3d 7d dxvpen 


R78. wnuoty tions] Schol. P. gives as 


variants yqvoly éfjow, and w7de dons, and in lemma yi peAabry. 


obr’ abyjs hedlao | répwovr’ obr’ dvé- 
poor Tl, 8.480. | 

569. otvexa follows directly upon 
abyapoucr v. 564. fixes =‘ hast to wife,’ 
as in Od, 6. 281; IL 3. 53, etc. ode, 
sc. d@aydroio: = ‘in their eyes,’ i.e. they 
recognise thee as such: with this 
ethical dative compare yo: Od. 2. 50. 
See on polergs noe 

B79. @ as a special reference 
to the crews, which accounts for the 
change of person between rifépeoda 
and xaGiCor. 

581. With Alyémwroo may be su 
plied either S3ap, as sup. 477, or foi, 
_as Od. 9. 450, but com the familiar 
phrase ¢ls “Asdos or els "Al3ao. With 
orjoa ls we may compare such com- 
binations as és Opdévous E{ecOa, ee 
rogovroy édrwi8os BeBds. In Od. 14. 
258 we find orfjca 8 év Alylrry sorape, 
and in Od. 19. 188 orjce 3 év ’Apnog. 
Here the use of els is suggested by the 


dy at the beginning of the line. 

584. xeda.. . Schol. E. re- 
marks, éwolyce «evordquoy tO ‘Aya- 
pépvors ypdabas baci by Alby +d adrov 
Svopa Kal ri alriay rot Gaydrov «al 
7d wov fv wal Sawe réiwovGe. But this 
was not the age for monumental in- 
scriptions, as Léwe rightly says, ‘ suffi- 
ciebat tamen simplicis tumuli aedift- 
catio,’ cp. Il. 23. 255. Such a practice 
recorded here illustrates the ancient 
custom of erecting cairns and barrows, 
which served to keep up a constant 
tradition when there was no written 
record of a nation's history. Cp. Josh. 
3- 3-9, where the Israelites set up twelve 
stones at the passage of the Jordan, 
‘to be a memorial for ever,’ because 
the children would ‘ask their fathers 
in time to come, saying, “ What mean 
ye by these stones?”’ so that the story 
would be kept up from generation to 
generation. 
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abdvaro, Tol p axa pidrny és warpld Greurpay. 
GAN dye viv émipewey évi peydpoow epoicry, 
Sdpa nev évdexdrn re Svwdexdrn re yévnrac’ 
kal rére o @& wipro, doow S€ ror dyhad Sépa 


Tpets lamous Kai dippoy évgoov- avrap erera 


590 


doom Kaddv drewov, iva omévinaba Geoiaw 
abavdras, énébev pepyngévas fuara mdévra, 

Tov & ad Thrdéuaxos rervupéivos dvriov 08a: 
“"Atpeldn, pi) 84 pe wordy xpéovov évOdd’ Epuxe. 


cai ydp x els éveauréy éyd wapd ool y dvexolunv 


595 


Huevos, ovdé Ké pe olkov edot 15O0s obde ToKfov 


alvas yap piOo.ow emecoi te coiow dKovor 


590. tpets. The Scholl. interpret 
this of a pair and the extra horse, 
attached by a trace only, fuvapiia rai 

» see IL 16. 149 foll. 

§94. Telemachus tells Menelaus that, 
notwithstanding his willingness to re- 
main, he must set sail for Ithaca at 
once; his comrades are already fretting 
at the delay (cp. Od. 3. 313); so we 
naturally expect to hear of his de- 
parture. Instead of this, if we follow 
the reckoning of time as given in the 
following books, we find him after the 
lapse of thirty days still at Sparta; 
for he does not appear on the scene 
again (except where Athena makes 
mention of him, Od. 13. 414 foll.) 
till the opening of bk. 15, when the 
goddess is urging him in a dream to 
return home at once. In Od. 15. 284 
the start is actually made, and, ib. 499, 
his landing on Ithaca is described. 
There are two ways of meeting the 
difficulty. Nitzsch regards the dis- 
crepancy as a mere poetical licence, 
and maintains that the story of Tele- 
machus is resumed at its natural place ; 
viz. where he first comes into contact 
with Odysseus. Other critics (see Koes, 
de di . in Odys. p. 6-10; Hennings, 
T 198 etc.) discover in this 
confusion of the chronology a proof that 
we have the true story of Telemachus 
—the TyAcuayia, as they call it— 
interrupted at this point by an inter- 
polation from the Nécros ‘Odvecios, 
and that in the original form of the 

the scenes in bk. 15 followed 
immediately after v. 619 of the present 


book. It has been proposed to divide 
this ‘Telemachia’ into five separate 
lays: 1st, the visit and advice of 
Athena to Telemachus as he sits in 
his palace, vexed with the outrages 
of the suitors (bk. 1); 2nd, the as- 
sembly in Ithaca and the ay tions 
for departure (bk. 2); 3rd, Telemachus 
at Pylos (bk. 3); 4th, Telemachus at 
Sparta (bk. 4); 5th, ure of Tele- 
machus from Sparta and safe arrival in 
Ithaca (bk. 15, 16). See notes on Od. 
5. init. 

595. Join dvexolpnv s, as el- 
go dvéyec@a: Od. 16. 377; com- 
pare ob pdy o° int 8npdy dvdfopa: Gaye’ 
éxovra Il. 5. 895. The words from 
- xe to tépwopas are parentheti- 
cal. 

596. For ov8é xé p’ ofxov Bekker, ed. 
2, reads ob8é pe Folxov. But olxos does 
not invariably take the Ff. Cp. Od. 14. 
318 és olxoy, 15. 21 BovAerat olxor, 
16. 70 bwoddgopar olny, 23. 8 of ré ol 
olxoy. In Il. 24. 471; Od. 2. 45, 236; 
7. 68; 15. 374 oleos is preceded by vd 
épedrAnvorucéy, Cp. also Od. 17. 455; 
20. 105; 21. 188; 16. 303, where é& 
not é« precedes ofxov. 

roxtwv is used loosely here to ex- 
press mother and grandsire; compare 
the use of rowher, of the ancestors of 
Areta and Alcinous, Od. 7. 54. 

597. pwOovew éwecot re. Evustath. 
says, ob Soxed Siadopd ris evar as obde 
apo dAlyow (Od. 3. 317) év 7H wéAopas 
wai dyorya. Compare éxos sal pv@or 
Od. 11. 561. Modern commentators 
explain that p6@os is more subjective, 
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réprropat. GAN Hon por dvidgovow ératpor 
év [idm tryabén od Sé pe xpbvov evOaS épbxets. 


Sapov 8 Srri xé por Solns, Ketpprtov eoro’ 


600 


Urmous & eis lOdxnv ovx &£opat, dd\Ad ool aiTo 
evOdde repo dyadpa: od ydp medion dvdooes 
evpéos, @ vt pevy Awrds Todds, év Oe KUTELpov 


mupol re fetal re id edpugues Kpi Aevxédy. 


év 3 'l0dxn ob7 dp Spbuor edpées odre Te AELpoy 


605 


aiy(Boros, Kai padAov ériparos tmmoBéroio. 


599. fyya0én] hyabiy Rhianus. Schol. H. P. on Od. 4. 702. 
od 8é « 


ov 8é pe] ’Apicrapyos 


e Schol. H. ‘ Mira scriptura, nisi épbeos legit Aristarchus, quod habet H. 


superscripto tamen es’ Dind. 
70 wedioy Schol. H. P. See below. 


ie. that it deseribes the story as it 
bears the impress of the mind of the 
teller; while émos represents the story 
merely as so much information. 

601. Translate, ‘ But let the gift which 
you may give me be something to 
treasure up’ (see on Od. 1. 312); 
‘horses I will not take to Ithaca, but 
I will leave them for you to adorn 
your royal stable.’ 

602. mwedioro. This may be the flat 
land of Messenia, the eastern portion 
of which at any rate belonged to the 
territory of Menelaus. Or perhaps the 
‘plain’ may be the Eurotas valley 
enclosed between the sides of Taygetus 
,and Parnon; a level valley fifteen 
miles long and four wide. 

603. Awrés. The lotus here is a 
sort of trefoil or clover, not to be 
confounded with the lotus of bk. 9. 
According to Sprengel, Hist. Bot., it is 
the Lotus corniculatus of Linnaeus. 
kumeipov may be rendered ‘ galingale,’ 
the pseudo-cyperus of Pliny,a marsh-plant. 

604. ebipupvés, ‘broad-eared;’ the 
grains of barley are not set so close 
round a central stem as in wheat. 
Commentators compare Virg. Ecl. 5. 
36 ‘grandia hordea;”’ but there the 
epithet is only rhetorical to express the 
contrast between great efforts and 
small results. Most editors read here 
tv’ 48’ ebpudués, but the reading re (8° 
is admitted by Bekker, on the supposi- 
tion that [3é has the f prefixed. This 
is not likely; the initial prefix, if any, 
being probably the jod rather than the 


606. *Aplorapxos alyiBorov nat padAov émhparor, 


digamma. But re 6” may be regarded 
as a regular case of hiatus, as in Od. 
II. 337; 80 we have xardyorro l3é Od. 
3- to. Cp. Hoffm. Quaest. Hom. 1, 
89 ‘Sunt loci nonnulli quibus offeratur 
hiatus ante i3é, ubi deleto hiatu Wolfius 
scripsit 48é, Il. 2.697; 4. 147, 382; 6. 
469; 8. 162; 12. 3113: 3%. 3513; 23. 
469. Intactos tamen reliquit 5. 3; 
10. 573; 6. 348. Patet utrosque locos 
eadem ratione uti.’ The derivation of 
lSé is most uncertain. It possibly comes 
from a combination of the pronominal 
stem « with 8e, as + de(u), while 48é 
may come from the stem a +¢+ 8¢(,). 

605. év & “IOduy. Cp. Hor. Epp. 
I. 7. 41 ‘non est aptus equis locus ut 
neque planis | porrectus spatiis, nec 
multae prodigus herbae.’ 

. The common text gives a very 
harsh asyndeton, by beginning a new 
clause with aiylBoros. In the same 
line, instead of «al we should expect 
some adversative conjunction, as atrdp. 
These facts give a great probability to 
the conjecture of Bergk (Philologus, 16. 
597), that v. 606 should follow v. 608, 
so that the text should run, "I6d«n 8é re 
wal wept wacéay | alyiBoros, nai padAov 
ésjparos. Translate, ‘Now in Ithaca 
there are neither broad runs nor meadow 
land, for not one of the islands which 
lie in the sea is meadowed nor fit for 
driving ; and Ithaca, more than all, 
is a goat-pasturing place yet more 
lovely than one that pastures horses.’ 
It may be doubted whether éwrhpatos 
signifies ‘lovely’ as a general descrip- 
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ov ydp tis vicwy immdaros ovd edAcipov, 


ai 0’ ddl KexAlatar’ “lOdxn 8€ re Kal wepi twacéov. 
“Qs gddro, peldnoey St Bony dyabds Mevédaos, 


xeipl Té pv Karépetev Eros r Epar ex 7 dvbpager, 


610 


‘Aiparés eis ayaboto, pirov réxos, of dyopeves- 


Toyap éyé to Tatra peracrnom dvvapar ydp. 


Sépov 8, boo év eum olkm Keyuyjrta Ketrat 


déc@ 8 KdANCTOY Kat Tipnéotardéy éoTt. 


Séow ToL KpnTnpa TeTvypévov’ apyvpeos de 


615 


gorw dmas, xpuo@ 8 éwi yeliea xexpdéavrar 


Epyov & ‘Hoaicroo’ mébpey 8 € Paidipos Fpos, 
ZOovley Bacireds, 86° dds Séuos duhexddrAuwe 


keiaé pe vootricavra: telv 3 e6éd\w 760 brdooa. 


611. d&yaGoio}] Crates dAcoto Schol. H. 


three MSS. Al. dapor. 
618. 86° éés) Al. dre Ss. 


613. Sdpev] So Bekk. and Diintz. with 


617. SalBipos) E3nAvyv ef cbprov 7d patdiyes Schol. B. Q. 
It is difficult to understand Schol. H. P., which runs 


thus, éés 8d6u08] adrotd rod BacrAdws. obrws 8t ’Apiorapyos xai rd daoprhpara, 8 


rede 86x08, which Buttm. divides Sre 8s. 
who gives 36° éés as the right reading. 


tion, or ‘loveable,’ i.e. ‘ lovely in my 
eyes, because it is my home. If it be 
true that the ancients had no conception 
of the purely picturesque, Telemachus 
would scarcely have admired the craggy 
Ithaca on the merit of scenery. 
Nitzsch’s interpretation of éwhparos as 
‘steep’ or ‘lofty,’ as if from alpw, is 
quite untenable. The passages he 
quotes to support it, wroAleOpow éwhpa- 
rov Il. 18. 512, dyrpoy twyparoy hepoe- 
3és Od. 13. 103, do not prove it, and 
efuara .. émppata, Oatpa liéc6a: Od. 8. 
366, gives weight on the other side. 
In Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 63, éwhparoy 
is joined with «addy «fd0s. We have 
too «dos ianparoy in Pind. Pyth. 5. 73; 
and 8dfay émpparoy Isthm. 5. [6.]} 12. 
Dr. Hayman compares mwoAvhparos, as 
used four times in the Odyssey and three 
in the Hymns, always in the sense of 
‘lovely.’ 

608. 4Al xexAlara. Cp. Od. 13. 
235 dxri)..4At xexdrAmévn, 17. 340 
wduvdpevos oradup. The picture is of 
the islands ‘resting’ on the water's 
surface, as men are described doziar 
wexdspévor Il, 3. 135, xexAcpévar ewdrdAfe- 
ow 22. 3, or as the spear and steeds of 


But compare Apollon. de Pron. p. 135 B. 


Ares seem to rest against a wall of 
mist, Répe 8 yxos bxéaduto wat rayeé’ 
iswm Il. 5. 356. 

610. watépefev occurs in this connec- 
tion Il. 1. 301; 5.372; 6. 485 ; 24.127; 
Od. 5.181; and the pred wang participle 
wappéCovea in Il §. 424. It is commonly 
referred to Aé{eyv, which gives very 
little sense. It is more probably con- 
nected with d-péy-w. 

611. ol dyopeves, cp. sup. 271; 
see also Od. 17. 479 py ce vd Sa 
Bipar’ tpdccad of dyopeves, Od. 18. 
389 9 raxa Tor TeAdw Kandy of d-yopevas, 
and Od. 22. 217 éy 8¢ od rotow éreara 
wmegyoen, ola pevowGs, so that ofa here 
is nearly equivalent to Sr rola. See 


note on Se¢a sup. 75. 

612. iecaseue: ‘will exchange ;° 
war! here with this meaning. 

18. dudecdAupe. Cp. Od. 8. 511. 

Similarly «eb@eay is used, Od. 6. 303. 

619. Keto’ pe vra, i. e. ‘as I 
came there on my homeward voyage.’ 

aelv= cor, as inf. 829; Od. 11. 560; 
15. 119; Il. 11. 201; the form is 
described as being Doric; cp. Schol. 
A. on Il. 11. 201; but this is denied by 
Ahrens (Dial. Dor. 252). 


186 


“Qs ol pev rotaira mpds ddAAHAovS ayédpevoy, 
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Sarrupébves 8’ és Sdpar icav Gelov Baorrjfpos. 
of & Fyov pev pda, pépov 8 evqvopa olvor 
airov 8 of Edoxot KadrAxpHdepvor Erepmov. 
ds of pev wept Setrvoy évi peydpoiot wévovto, 


pvnoripes 88 mdpober Odvacijos peydpoto 


625 


Sicxotow répmovro kal aiyavégaw lévres, 

év tuxt@ Samédo, 86: wep mdpos, UBpw exovres. 
’Avrivoos St xabjaro Kat Edpipayos Oeoedds, 
dpyol pynaoriperv, dperf & tray e~oy’ Epioroi. 


rois & vids Ppovlao Nonpov éyybber eOdv 


630 


621-624.] See note below. 627. Exowres] So Schol. Q. for Z2xeoxov. Schol. P. 
adds, ’Apicrapxos SiacréAAe (i.e. puts @ stop) pera 7d 5%: (read with Dind. pera 
7d 50 wep wépos) ty’ J rd afiis panorijpes 8 HBpy ~xovres. See note below. 


621-624. In the beginning of this 
book (vv. 3 and 16), Menelaus is de- 
scribed as giving a wedding feast to 
his yelroves 782 éva:, which is altogether 
a different thing from an épayos. This 
confusion between the two scenes has 
led almost all commentators since 
Wolf (Proleg. 131) to reject the passage 
as the clumsy attempt of a diasceuast 
to soften the sudden transition to matters 
in Ithaca (625). But it is impossible 
to accept with Eustath. the view that 
these verses are a description of what 
was going on there. Such an inter- 
pretation would make Qelov PacrAfjos 
refer to Odysseus, and the only possible 
reference in 4Aoyot would be to the 
false maidens of Penelope, who certainly 
never sent food for the use of the 
banqueters. Ameis remarks that the 
use of Hyov here is un-Homeric, as it is 
never found in such a connection, 
except it is used of shepherds driving in 
the flocks for the use of their masters, 
who never do such servile work them- 
selves. But cp. Od. 3. 439. 

623. The use of éreprrov (for which 
some read éve:eay or évecpay) implies that 
the wives themselves were not present. 

624. wepl Seinvov wiverOas, again, is 
an unprecedented construction, as wéve- 
cai 7: is the regular usage; though we 
have dyugimévec@nu Il. 4. 230, etc. 

626. Sicxoow. The discus was a 
round flat mass of stone or metal (the 


latter also called éAos), with a hole in 
the centre for a leathern thong, by 
which it was whirled round before 
throwing. See II. 23. 826, 839. 


alyav are generally translated 
‘ hunting-s » from aff, ‘a goat,’ but 
the word should rather be referred only 
to dicow, The floor on which the 


sports were taking place was artificially 
levelled (rvarée). Some refer 3a in 
SameBov to yi, cp. drev’ d 8a, but it 
seems better to refer it with Curtius 
(548) to &d in the sense of *‘ thoroughly.’ 
Compare dagavds, Sdomoe, (arpeppe. 
Then 3éredoy will mean ‘a very solid 
floor.’ 

627. The reading in the text is 
Poe to the vulgate, 5% wep mipos 
Bpw rredaet Seals ae note). The 
parenthetical wo wapos are 
pba to such es ws TO wapos 
wep Od. 3. 305, év6a wep Od. 5. 
82, of 7d wdpos wep Od. 17. ahd . 
ee UBpev Exav cp. Od. 1. 368; 16. 


628. wa0foro retains the singular 
number, though really having two 
subjects, inasmuch as it stands more 


closely with the former. Com copa 
popes xpaswval re OvedAAas Od. 6. 171, 


*Avrivoos 8 ér’ éxeixe nai Evpbpayos 


Ocoesdjs | dpyot pynorhpoy ib, 21. 186. 
629. The words from B-: 


give the reason why they were dpxol 
pYnoThpov. 
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’Avrivoov piOoow dvepbpevos mpooéerer’ 


VAvrivo, } pd rt Wye evi ppeciv, qe nat ovxi 


.' 
> 


dmnére Tndéuayos veir éx Mtdov hpabdevros ; 
vid pot olyer dyov éut 8 yped ylyverar avrijs 


"Hrd és etpbyopoy StaBrjpevat, Oa por isrmos 


635 


déb8exa OyreLat, drd 8 Hylovor radaepyol 
addunress rav xév rw édacodpevos dapacalunv. 

“Qs pa’, of & dvd Oupdy eOduBeov od yap epavro 
és IdXov olyerOae Nndrjuov, GA trou adrot 


adypav 4 pyAdcoe rapéspevat, he ovBern. 


640 


Tov & adr ’Avrlvoos mpovégn, EvmelOeos vids: 
‘ynueprés pot entome, br @xero Kal tives ait@ 
xotpo Erovr ; lOdxns éfaiperot, 4 éot avrod 


643. wat tives abr] of pty ov nal d{tvovow ty’ 9, Kai Ties abray (sic) xaxdie’ 


dypdpero ydp dy x’ ef rwes Schol. H. P. 


643.) orueréow pera rd txovro, Ta 8¢ 


dfis &y seboe dvayrwortoy. ibid. 6 pey 3 wepiowaras’ Svawopyrixds yap Schol. P. 


632. 4 Ad 7 (Sper .. Fa nal otnl; see 
note on sup. 80. 

633. vetr[at], ‘will return? véoper 
is so used with a future sense in Od. 2. 
238; cp. inf. yor; Od. 11. 1143 14. 
152. From root veo come both véopas 
and rigcopa: (i.e. veclopa:), also véc'ros, 
at “ya ped yi is used onl 

34. x yverat is used only 
here, but compare xped puw dora: Il. 21. 
322; and see note on Od. 1. 235. 

635. “HAiSa, Ithaca (v. 605) was 
unsuitable for breeding horses or mules, 
so Noémon had a paddock in Elis. 
Bat the use of mules (compare the word 
ovpeds = montanus) was peculiarly ap- 
propriate to such a country as Ithaca. 

opov is explained by the Schol. 
as a metrical variety for edplyxapoy. 
Others, as Déderl., refer it to yopol, and 
cg ‘with broad dancing-lawns,’ i.e. 


1. 

636. Owd, ‘at the teat,’ like Virgil’s 
* parvique sub ubere nati.’ 

637. Trav... Sapacalpny, ‘ one of them 
I should like to drive off and break 
in.” 
639. GAAG wou atrod dypév, ‘ but 
was somewhere about on the farm.’ 
wow adds a touch of vagueness to av’rov. 
Some make dypaw depend directly on 
abrov, comparing dAAo& yalns Od. 2. 


131, wp woAlow Il. 3. 400. It is better 
perhaps to take dypay as a true local 
genitive, as “Apyeos Od. 3. 251, and to 
regard it as the epexegesis of atrot 
(see note on 416 sup.) =‘ there, on the 
farm. Cp. Il. 23. 460 al 8é wov abrov 
| €BAaBer ty wed{—r. 

643,644. There is much doubt about 
the punctuation of these lines. Bothe 
and Diintzer put a mark of interrogation 
after éfalpero., so as not to include 
Ores and SyHes under xovpo, which 
Nitzsch approves of, considering that 
the meaning of «otpo: is always limited to 
‘free-men.’ It is more common to put 
the question after %érovr’, so that xovpor, 
in the general sense of ‘ youths,’ are 
divided into ‘Tédans tfalpero: and éol 
avrod Onrés re Suwés te. This is the 
view of the Schol. (see critical note) ; 
and on the same authority we write 4, 
as introducing the second clause of the 
question. ith dot avrod cp. épdy 
abvrov Od. 3. 45. 

643. xoOpor is connected by Doderl. 
with xopvorhs, and interpreted as equiva- 
lent to ‘qui arma ferre potest.’ The word 
is found with the addition of wéo: Il. 13. 
95, Of mpw7Ba: Od. 8. 362. In Il. 6. 
59 «ovpos stands for a child of noble 
race, yet unborn. Others refer th 
word to the same root as «pros. : 


188 4, 
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Onrés re Oumés re; Stvaird xe cal 7d Ted€éocal, 


kal po. Tobr dydpevoov érirupov, Sdp ed «ida, 


645 


oe Bin déxovros dmnipa vija pédAcuvay, 


he éxdv of Saxas, érel mpoonrig~aro pide. 


Tov & vids Ppovitoio Nojpov dyrlov ida: 
‘aurds éxdv of deka: ri xev péfee Kal dddos, 


dmmnér’ dvip tootros txyov pereOjpara bupo 


650 


airi(n; xadrerébv xev dvivacba Sébow etn. 


Kotpot 8 of xara Shpov dpirrevovor pcb’ tyuéas, 


of of roy’: év 3 dpydv éy® Baivoyr événca 


652. Hucas] Al. dpdas, 


644. Sivartro .. reAdoorat, i.e. he has 
Onres and 8ywes of his own, and could 


if he args man a ship with them. 
646. 4 ce Bly décovrog Aarnupa vija. 
Cp. Il. 1. 430 yuvauds | rhv Ja Bly 


déxovtos danvpoy, A common explana- 
tion of this line is to join Bly déeovros = 
‘in spite of your unwillingness,’ as 
g¢pevav Big Aesch. S.c. T. 612, ydpou 
Big Soph. Ant. s9; but this seems to 
be a distinctly posthomeric construction. 
dravpav is found with an accusative 
(Od. 11. 203; Il. 20. 290) or a dative 
(Il. 17. 236; 21. 296) of the person: 
for in "Ax:AAfjos yépas atrds danbpow I]. 
19. 89, and rie Te Zevs SABov dwnipa Od. 
18. 273, the genitive probably follows 
the noun, as latter of two substantives. 
But in Il. 1. 430 rhw fa Bly déxovros 
dwnipoy, it is reasonable to take déxov- 
Tos as gen. after danvpay, on the ana- 
logy of ddapeioba, cp. Od. 22. 219 
atrdp twiv tyéow ye Blas dpedAdpcda 
xadxg. So in the present line we may 
have a mixed construction between 
dwavpay oe yja, the double accusative, 
and dwavpay déxoyros vyja. La Roche 
(Homerisch. Stud. 233) would read 
here déxovra, for which a later correc- 
tion in Cod. August. gives some au- 
thority. The hiatus is not an insuper- 
able objection, and the form of sentence 
would be parallel to 5s ris o° désovra 
Bing: | erfyar’ dwoppaloe, Od. 1. 404, 
or ob ydp ris pe Bly ye teow déxovra 
8inra: Il. 7.197. Ameis prefers to take 

Koyros aS a genitive absolute, and 
Classen, though not going so far as to 
admit the completely developed stage 
of this construction, accepts it as the 


last stage but one. For instances of 
the genitive case detaching itself, as it 
were, from the construction, and so 
tending to the absolute usage, cp. Il. 
20. 413 Tov Bare péoooy dxovr: woddpans 
Bios *AxiAAets yarra wapalocovros, 
where the Schol. A. gives as a v.]. 
wapalogovra: compare also Il. 14. 25 
og. .. vuocopévav, 16. 531 of .. edfaped- 
yoo, Od. 6. 157 odio .. Aevoadyray, 9. 
256 hyiy .. Secdyray, ib. 458 of .. Oevo- 
pévov, 14. 537 of ..vdapiw edvros, 17. 
231 of .. BadAopévoro, 22. 17 of .. BAN- 
pévov. 

Diderl. connects dx-avpdw with delpa, 
i.e. &felpw, and describes the future 
pees Das (Il. 22. 489) as a contrac- 
tion for dwoauphoova:, as dwovpas for 
dwoavpas. Lobeck refers the aorist to 
a present ofp and the imperf. to atpda, 
while Ahrens represents the aorist as 
pe dwéFpay, giving a participle 
dwéfpas, and a present hig slaee 2 The 
form dwyipa is, according to him, an 
incorrect way of writing dwebpa, i.e. 
dxéfpa. Buttm. s. v. refers the word to 
evpeiy. 

652. peO’ dpéas. Liwe renders apud 
mos, comparing Od. 16. 418 wal 3¢ cé 
gacw | dv Shug “ldaens ped’ duhrAccas 
dupey dpcroyv, see also Ll. 3. 143; 9. 
54. But it is possible to render nerd 
‘next to;’ because Noémon, in his 
grievance about the ship, throws him- 
self into the position of the pynoripes. 
So in v. 632 the same man uses (ev in 
addressing Antinous. 

653. of ol wove’, ili eum sequebantur, 
of resumes «ovpo, the main subject. 

év &é, ‘and among them,’ cp. Soph. 
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Mévropa, 72 Oedv, 7h 8’ abrG mavra épxet. 


GAA 7d Oavpdfw Wor évOdse Mévropa Stov 
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xOcgov dirnotov. rére & EuBn vn [MTdrovde. 

“Qs apa dwovyjcas dréBn mpds Sdpara trarpos, 
toicw 8 apudorépoow dydocaro Oupds dyjvap, 
pvnotipas 8 duvdis xdOicav cai ravcay débdov, 


toiow & ’Avrivoos peregn, EvmelOeos vids 


660 


[dxvipevos: péveos b& péya gdpéves dudipédratvat 

wipmdavr’, doce 8€ of wupi Aaprerébwvrt éixrny} 
‘*Q bro, F péya Epyov drephidros éredéoOn 

Tnrepdxe, 68ds Ade ddyew SE of od redéerOat, 


659. penoripas| The right reading, instead of panorijpes, recovered from Schol. B. 


emma pynoripes) and Vindob. 56. 


661, 662.] Some wrote dug? pérAawas, re- 


rring the preposition to the verb. See Schol. A. B. L. on Il. 1. 103, where these 
two lines occur. On the present passage Schol. H. Q. remarks, é« rijs ‘lA:d8os 


BetTnvexOnoay ob Sedyrws of orixas. 


O. R. 181 dy 8 Adoyxor wodcal tr’ ie 
parépes. 

655. ‘ But this is what I wonder at, I 
saw the lordly Mentor here yesterday at 
early dawn, but at that time he had em- 
barked on his ship for Pylos.’ 

658. dpdoréporow, sc. Antinous and 
Eurymachus. 

661. dpdipéraryor. The word oc- 
curs four times in Homer besides the 
present passage, viz. Il. 1. 103; 17. 83, 
499, 573- But it is unnoticed by the 
Alexandrian grammarians and by Apol- 
lon. Sophist., nor does the interpretation 
of Eustath. give any special force to 
dugi. The Schol. to the Ambros. E., 
a MS. of the 15th cent., interprets the 
word as al duorépaber peravaeica Th 
wamyy row Oupod. It is highly pro- 
bable that early editions divided the 
composite form, so as to connect dygl 
with the verb in the clause; but such a 
separation of dugl from a preceding 
verb would be without a parallel; for 
in Od. 10. 94 (Aevan 3° gy bugh yaAnrn) 
the verb and preposition still stand in 
immediate juxtaposition. Hesych. and 
Et. Mag. quote the word in its com- 
pounded farm, which is identical in 
structure with dyugiddoea Il. 15. 309. 
The force to be given to dul is either 
that of ‘ thoroughness,’ from the notion 


of the blackness being ‘on all sides ;’. 
or, more properly, ‘on both sides,’ i. e. 
on back and front. Ameis believes that 
in dupl may be implied the notion of 
an ‘ebb and flow’ of passion in the 
heart. Passing to the signification of 
the uncompounded form péAawa as 
used with ppéves, it is uncertain whether 
it denotes the ordinary physical or 
moral condition of the ¢péves, or 
whether it expresses some peculiar and 
temporary state. Thus we get a variety 
of interpretations, e. g. (1) BaGeta, éy 
Babe xelpevac 7d yap Badd pédray’ (2) 
ovveral or loxupal, contrasted with the 
Pindaric phrase Aevxal ¢ppéves, Pyth. 
4. 109: (3) belonging to a man rera- 
parypévou xat vyueri todos, into which 
interpretation comes the physical con- 
ception of ‘black bile’ representin 

ssionate excitement: (4) darken 

y suffering or fear, as Aesch. Suppl. 
785; Pers. 114; Cho. 413; Soph. Aj. 
954; Theogn. 1199: or (5) in the more 
settled condition of gloominess and mo- 
roseness, Eumen. 459. Cp. Ov. A.A. 
503 ‘ora tument ira, nigrescunt sanguine 
venae.’ the excursus of Autenrieth 
in Nagelsbach ed. [l. 1. 103. _ 

664. TeAéecGar, fut. mid. as in Od. 3. 
236 =‘ will never accomplish itself,’ i.e. 
come to pass. 


— ~——aern ~~ eee we 
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éx roacavd aéxnrt véos mais olfyerat abrws, 665 
vipa épvocdpevos, xpivas Tt dvd Sijpov apicrous. 

dpfet Kal mpotépw xaxdv Eupevary dAdE of avTo 

Zeds drévere Binv, mpiv FBns pérpov ixérOat, 


665. roccdwd'} of trAcloves ds Bo pépy rou Adyou dyéyracay by svoiy dfelas, we 
70 ‘rly 8 dypl yuvacnt’ (Il. 3.157). 5 82 "Acwadamirns weporwplves kar’ talracw 
Schol. P. Q. &x&s réccow 84, wal rooctrvde Palat. inter versus. 668.] apiy 
HBns pétpov ixécOa, al 'Apiordpxov' al 82 Kowdrepas, apiy hyiy wha yeviodau 
Schol. H. Q. Vulg. wijua pureioa. See note on 668. 


665. & begins the sentence, because 
the by gah thought is that Telema- 


chus ot out of the country. 
voouibe: This reading seems on 
the whole the best. See crit. note. 
The excited tone of the words renders 
unnecessary the presence of 3é as a con- 
junction. Compare the asyndeton with 
dpfe inf. It is usual to regard the é&« 
as separated by tmesis from olxeras, to 
which it belongs; the compound éfol- 
xeoGa: occurring in I. 6. 379, 384. But 
it is simpler to describe é* as an ad- 
verb, without touching the question of 
a tmesis. At any rate é« does not 
overn rogg@vd’, which depends u 
«yrs, which is a word placed in Homer 
either before or after the case depending 
on it, but which is never found standing 
without such a case. Transl. ‘Away 
this young lord has gone in despite 
of these numbers of us.’ toooviv6e, as 
frequently 58e and its cases, is used with 
a gesture referring it to the speaker and 
to those to whom he belongs. 
aires. There is great disagree- 
ment as to the etymology, meaning, and 
orthography of this word. It is vari- 
ously regarded as an epic form of obrox, 
as a direct adverb from atrés, or as an 
identical form of two distinct words, 
one of which is derived from adrés and 
the other from dfaros, abards, dry, 
an impossible etymology suggested by 
the meaning ‘in vain’ sometimes attri- 
buted to atras. See Diderl. Glossar. 
s.v. Ifit be taken us a collateral form 
of obras, it will be coloured in each case 
by the tone of the context, and will 
mean, ‘SO as you see, ‘just so and no 
more, etc. etc. Compare xepa: 
dpdppvos obras Soph. Aj. 1206 ; pddus 
obras Arist. Nub. 327; obra 82 Baads:¢° 
dwayayéw Ran. 625, and this same pro- 
cess will generally give an intelligible 
meaning to afrws, If it be regarded as 
the adverb of atrds, its signification 


may vary with the different meanings of 
the pronoun. See Autenrieth (Ni- 
gelsb. Il. 1. 103), who sums up the 
meanings of abrés as (1) is; (2) ipse; 
(3) solus ; (4) idem; the corresponding 
meanings of a&rwe being (1) ta; sic; 
including sic temere, tta tantum; (2) sua 
sponte; (3) solum; (4) item. Compare 
with (1) Tl. §. 255; with (2) Il. 1.530; 
with (3) Il. 13. 104; 18. 198; with (4) 
Il. 2. 138. But this seems too artificial 
a set of distinctions, and it is far more 
natural to find the special meaning of 
the adverb supplied in each case by the 
graphic power of the language, so easily 
appreciated by the quick perception of 
a Greek andience. It is impossible to 
accept such an account of the word as 
is given in Cramer, Anecd. Par. 3. 128, 
4 70 abroe el pity Sacvvera: ylvera: bx 
Tou obrws, xara Tpowy Tou 6 els d, xal 
onpalye: 7d dpolus: el 8¢ yrdrovra: on- 
Halve: 7d paralws. The ancients gene- 
rally used the smoogh breathing; the 
Venetus A. almost always. er 
prefers to write ds 8’ abrwe, but Her- 
mann maintains aSrws as an Aenlic 
form, with the characteristic breathin 
and accent. Any one who has hea 
the use of ‘so’ in German conversation, 
and has appreciated the various shades 
of meaning it can convey, has a ready 
parallel to the uses of abrws, i.e. obross, 
while a shrug of the shoulders, a toss 
of the head, or the pointing of a finger 
would be all-sufficient to fix the mean- 
ing in which the speaker employed it 
on each occasion. 

667. pte, ‘he will get the start, 
yet forther, in- being our ruin.’ dp- 
xeyv is used here, like fpye véeoOa 
Il. 2. 84, ‘he was the first to go." He 
had got the start of them already in 
leaving Ithaca unhindered, and he will 
do so «ai wporipe, by oy 
their ruin ere they can compass his. 

668. The common reading ply jpiy 
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GN dy épot Sbre vga Body Kal elxoo éraipous, 


Eppa piv adrov iédvra AoxHoopar Ade gurdgw 


670 


év wop0ue ‘lOdens re Zdépod re wa:wadoécons, 


as dy émopvyepais vavTAXera: elvexa warpés. 
“Qs epal’, of & dpa wdvres erpveov 7d éxédevor 
airik rer dvatdyres Bay Sdpuorv els ’Odvojos. 


Ove dpa [Mnvedbreca wordy yxpévev fev Grvoros 


675 


pvbov, ods pynoripes evi dpect Buvacoddpevor 
Kipug yép of tere Médmv, ds éredOero Bovdrds 
avAjs éxrés édy- of F evdobe parw tpawor. 
Bi & they dyyedéov Oa Sépara [Mnvedorely’ 


rov 8 Kar ovdoi Bdvra mpoonida MMnvedbrea’ 


680 


“Kapug, rhrre dé oe mpbecay pvnoripes ayavol ; 
4 elrépeva: Spopow 'Odvacqos Oefoo 
Epyov matcacba, odlor 8 avrois Satra wéveoOa ; 


aia yevécOa or guretoa La Roche 
(Hom. Stud. 250) maintains to be un- 
Homeric, because in such combinations 
Homer always employs siya, xdppa, 
. ete, either as predicative to the subject 
or object of the sentence, or else in 


egetical apposition. a Il. 3.. 


epex 
160; 6. 82; 10. 193; 17. 3 ; Od. 11. 


55. The reading wpiv spa ed 
is larly appropriate, when 
Antinous just him yéos 


wais. 
670. lévra cannot be construed ‘as 
he returns,’ it means simply ‘on his 
way ;’ the context alone supplying the 
direction of the route. Compare for 
this general use of léva: Od. 3. 367; 
Q- 279; 10. 558; 11.63, 72; 14. 3225 
when it specifies return it requires the 
addition of an adverb, as dy Il. 3. 306; 
Od. 10. 405, wéduy Il. 11. 652; Od. 
1X. 149, aires Il. 1. 27; 8. 271; 
10. 468; 18. 286; Od. 16. 46. 
La Roche (Hom. Stud. 146) proposes 
avris here, and insists on it the more 
because where avroy is joined with pur 
there ought to be a strong contrast 
implied, which is wanting here, unless 
we try to strike a contrast between 
‘him by himself,’ as an easy prey to 
‘our twenty comrades.’ 

672. vaur{\Aera, short form of con- 


junctive, ‘that he may bring to a 
miserable end that voyage of his in 
search of his father.’ There is a sort 
of sneer implied in the word, as when 
Sophocles uses it to describe a careless 


sailor ‘finishing his voyage in a capsized 
ship,’ dwrias xdrw | 7 7d Aotwoy 


qéApaow vavridAera Antig. 716. 
675. dmwvoros, here active, as in Od. 
5. 127. In Od. 1. 242 it is used 


ive. 

677. Medon, the Ithacan herald, was 
one of the attendants of the suitors 
(Od. 16. 252) and was in high favour 
with them. (17. 172). But he is here 
represented as Penelope’s informant of 
her son’s danger, and he is spared at 
the general massacre of thé suitors and 
their accomplices (22. 357). There 
need be no inconsistency in this, if we 
think that his intimacy with the suitors 
was kept up in order that he might 
be privy to their designs against his 
master’s family. This seems simpler 
than to regard him as playing fast and 
loose in order to stand well with both 
parties. 

680. xar’ ot800, cp. Od. 2. 337. 
More commonly brép ofdev, or of800 
alone, as Od. 17. §75. 

682. 4 elnépevar, as # els & xe Il. 5. 
466 ; or ua edéav Soph. Ant. 33. 


192 
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HA pvnoredcayres pnd Addo’ dutdAjoavtes 


Yorara kai moipara viv évOdde Seerviceay. 


685 


of Ody dyeipbpevo: Bloroy Karaxelpere roddov, 


Krijow Tnreudxoto Baldpovos: od8é rt marpay 


dperépwy 7d mpbabev adxovere, maides éedbyres, - 


olos ‘Odvoceds exxe ped’ dperépoict roxeborr, 


obre tiva pé~as éfaloioy obre ri elmay 


690 


685. 8emvpoeay)] Cod. Harl. 8enrioare. 


684. On this passage Eustath. writes, 
rts 82 dbo redelas tvvolas tyénoar 
pudy yey dAawrinhy ly 7h wpwry orolyy, 
tva Adyp pr prycrevcavres elev cal éfije, 
érépay 8 rd torata Benvhoaay. xal 


dors gaciy 4 Tov ap&rov arlyou fdre- | 


Yis, ovyeexupdvns Kal dyommbons Wuyie. 
This seems to give rightly the origin 
of the construction. The sentence 
should have begun with a negative 
wish, ‘O that they had never wooed 
me, nor had ever given me their com- 
any; then the positive wish would 
ave followed, ‘may this be their last 
meal here!’ But Penelope hurries on 
to the expression of the latter thought, 
the uppermost in her mind at the 
moment, so that only this second wish 
is actually developed; for the words 
pt) .. wndé introduce no optative mood, 
but serve only to negative the par 
ticiples. We might write out the two 
clauses thus, ps) dpeAov (cp. II. 9. 698) 
piv pynoredoa pnd ddAdob’ dpmaAjoa, 
viv 82 borara wal wipara évOdde Se:nvi- 
ceay, but when, as here, the clauses 
are blended together into one positive 
wish, the sense may be thus repre- 
sented: ‘ Utinam—nec me unquam 
tentes, neque alio tempore congressi1— 
ultimam hic cenam iam nunc come- 
dant.’ Translate, ‘O that —never having 
wooed me, nor ever having met here— 
they may now eat their very last meal 
in this place.’ With dmAjoarres cp. 
Od. 21. 156. In Od. 20. 119; 22. 78 
we find Sorara alone; in Od. 20. 166 
abparéy re xai bocraroy. It is not 
certain whether dAAo@’ stands for dAAo- 
@& or dAAore. Nitzsch prefers the latter. 
Ameis compares éw)y réar8 GAA08’ 6An- 
va: Od. 14. 130, dAA0O"’ dAdo Od. 
18. ey wraie ot cee cared éwel 
Ze Od. 21. 83, which passages show, at 
any rate, that the « of dAAow& is fre- 


quently elided. But it does not seem, 
as Eustath. hints, that dAAo& is in- 
tended to form a contrast with év643e. 

The ge generally quoted in 
illustration of these lines is Od. 11. 613 
pe) TEexvnodpevos pnd’ GAAo ri TExvA- 
caro, but the parallel is not very close, 
for there the main wish is a negative 
one, naturally introduced by jf. 

686. The change from the 3rd to 
the and person in caraxelpere (but see 
crit. note) implies that Penelope in- 
cludes Medon, as the suitors’ favourite 
herald, in her charge. 

688. +d wpdoGev is explained by the 
words talSes dévres, ‘in the days of 
your childhood.’ For the use of the 
rest dxovere, where our ae wie 

s the past tense, compare 
ve Od. 5. a8: and wevOdueba Od. 3. 


87. 

690. Join obre pé€as nwa alorvéy nr, 
the words ofre elwdy standing as an 
addition, partly disconnected from the 
construction; for while Jé{ew rd 71 
is the ordinary usage, as in Il. 2. 195, 
elweiy, though occasionally used with 
accusative of person, as Il. 12. 210, 
is never found with accusative of the 
thing as well. Translate, ‘m that he 
neither did anything unfair to any one, 
nor ke’ (anything unfair), ‘as is 
ind the common way with kings’ 
i ’falorov JéCayv xai elrety) ; ‘one man 

e (sc. BaoiAeds out of BaciAfov) may 

robably hate, another he may love.’ 
The important clause containing the 
more likely result is ixiolpnet KE, SC. 
bi ordinary king (while he may per- 

aps befriend one man) is pretty sure 
to spite another. Cp. Il. 18. 308 4 «xe 
pépnas uéya xpdros we pepoluny. For 
the use of 8iey in the sense of ‘custom’ 
cp. Od. 11. 318; 14. 59; 18. 23783 
19. 43, 168; 24. 255. 
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évy num 47 éori dixy Oelwv BaciryHjov 


dddov K éxOaipnot Bporav, EAdrov Ke gitAoén. 


xewos & od more mdpumav ardcbadrov dvdpa édpyet. 
GN 6 pev dpérepos Oupds Kal detxéa Epya 


gpalverat, ovdé tis tort ydpis perbmic’ evepyéwv. 


695 


Tv & atre mpocéecwe Méidwv, renvupéva cidds, 
‘al yap 8), Bactrea, réde wreloroy Kaxdy ein. 
GAA ord peifdy Te Kal dpyadewrepoy dAAo 
punaoripes dpdfovra, & py redécece Kpoviwr 


Tnr€uaxov peudact xaraxrdpey 6£& xadk@ 


700 


oixade vicodpevoy. 6 8° Bn pera twarpds aKouiy 
és [vdov hyabénv 78 és Aaxedaipova Stay,’ 

“Qs pdro, ris 8 avrob rAvTO yotUvara Kai dirov Frop, 
diy 5€ piv dudacln éewéiwy AdBe to dé of dace 


daxpubgt mAjoOev, Oarep SE of Exyero dovy. 


795 


dye de 84 pw Erecow apetBopévn mpocéawe 

‘Kijpug, tire 8€ por mais otyerar; obdE ri piv yped 
ynoy oxurépoy émiBavéeney, af 6 ddds trot 
dvépdot yiyvovrat, mepbwor 8 movddv ep Syptv. 


Pb daddies Ancient variant vesoéuevor Schol. B. 
ol. H. P. See sup. 599. 
nop dydvero yeAoin yap elow of ypdporres cxero Schol, H 

474; Il. 17. 696; 23. 397. This Scholion must be wrong. 
words, as Pierron does in his edition, al 'Apordpxov éoxero’ yedoin 


pabiny ypape Sc 


rearrange the 


702. #ya0énr] ‘Pravds 
al 'Agordpyov ‘ icxero,’ dvr} 
H. P. Q., but cp. Od. 19. 
“It seems necessary to 


795. 


yop clow of ypdcpovres ‘éaxero’ dyti roi iyévero. 


693. Here Gréo@adov, ‘cruel,’ is 
parallel to éfgaiody ri in 690; and 
&vipa resumes rina ibid. With of wore 
wépway compare ob3¢ wayxu Od. 2. 379. 

694. GAX’ & ply, ‘but this spirit of 
yours, these unseemly deeds of yours.’ 

With épya supply vpérepa, from ipé- 


Tépos. 
avepyéov, genitive plural neuter, 
rom spr here and in ba. 22. 399. 
4- Gpdacty, according to Lobeck, 
a fim with inserted » for ddacin, as 
duBporos for &Bporos. Others regard 
it as representing df¢acln or as a syn- 
copated form of dvagpacin. The addition 
of éwéeov is redundant, as Bowr in the 
phrase Botsy éwc:BovedA0s Od. 3. 422. 
705. Gadepy . . dwvh, ‘the flow of her 
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voice was stayed.’ The common com- 
bination is Oadepdy Sdxpv sup. 556, etc. 
The radical notion is of something 
‘blooming,’ ‘fresh, ‘vigorous;’ and the 
ae is Appropriately used used with xalrn, 

yapos, al Se wapaxolrys, dAagdh, npds. 

With fo ero cp. Virg. en. 4. 281 
‘vox faucibus haesit.’ 

708. Unrarot i is almost equivalent here 
to ‘chariots :’ compare d¢’ frwaw ce 
c6a Od. 9. 49, frxow émByocopas 
227, where fwwo: includes both jain 
and car. Compare vautiiow Sxhpara 
Aesch. P. V. 468, ‘volitantem flumine 
currum’ Catull. Pel. et Thet. 9. 

709. yk = ‘serve as, with @ 
distinction of meaning from lol. Cp. 


vyiyvoua Od. 2. 320. 


194 


4 wa pnd bvop avrod év dvOpdérowt Afrynra ; 
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710 


Tiv 8 hueiBer Srata MéiSov rrenvupéva cidds, 
‘ovx old # rls puv Oeds Gpopey fe xal avrob 
Oupds épwopyyOn tev és [Mbdov, Sppa mvOnra 
wratpos éof 4} vébcrov, 4 dv riwa wérpov éwéorrey, 


“Qs dpa govicas dwéBy xard dbp’ ’Odvojos. 


715 


tiv & dyos dudext6n OvpopOdpov, odd dp Er’ erdrn 
Sidpw épéferOat modrdGv Kara olkov édvTar, 
d\n’ dp én’ oddot Ife wodvukuhrov Oardpuoto 
olkrp ddodupopévn wept 88 Suwal puvdpifov 


waoat, Soa: card Sdépar écay véat 40% madaial. 


720 


tis 8 déwiv yobwoa perntda Mnvedbrea: 

“KrGre, pirat wept ydp pot’ Odtpumios drye Eaxer 
éx tracéwv, Sroa: por duoi rpddev 78 éyévovro, 
4) mply pey méow écbdrdy drddcoa Oupoddovra, 


712.) % ris py "Apordpyos &ad ro 7 Schol. H. P.Q. Al. ed. 


wepdwor 8. For this form of para- 
taxis, which consists in a transition 
from a relative sentence to one strictly 
demonstrative, cp. I]. 13. 634 Tpwoly, 
séw plyoe aléy drdcOadov, of88 Sivayra 
| @udrdwBos sxopicac@u, Il. 3. 235 
Axaods | of6 xey 8) yroiny, zal 7’ ovvopa 
pvncalyuny. We have the demonstra- 
tive form even more markedly brought 
out in Il. 1. 78 ds péya wdvrow | 
*Apyclaw xparées xal of weiSovras "Axarol: 
IL. 4. §40 38 rie ér’ ABAnTos wal dvovraros 
Of& yareg | Suvevan ward péooor, &yo 
dé @ WadAds ’AOhyn. Cp. Thuc. 2. 74. 
4 tnt yiy ryv8e FAGoper ty 7 of sarépes 
hydy ebfdpevor duty Mydaw éxpdrncay, ral 
waploxere abriy ebyeri} évayewicacba 
vas “EAAnot, Demosth. Ol. 3. 24 éxeivos 
ols obx éxapi(ovr’ of Aé-yorres of 3’ éplirouv 
atrobe, Cic. Verr. 4. 5. 9 ‘Mancipium 
quo et omnes utimur et non praebetur 
a populo, ib. 28. 64 ‘Nunc reliquum 
attendite de quo et vos audistis .. et in 
ceteris nationibus usque ad ultimas 
terras pervagatum est.’ See Classen, p. 
20, foll. 

mwovAdy. See on sup. 406. Notice 
the naiveté which introduces in such an 
excited speech the platitude af 6’.. 


v. 


713. wOOyra. For this use of the 
conjunctive after a historic tense cp. 
Il. 9. 98 Aa tcot Avagt wal ro Zebe 
dyyudarrge | oxiprrpéy 7° 782 Ol woras, iva 
oplo: BovAelpota, Od. 8. 580 érexrdd- 
cavro 3’ SrcOpov .. tra You wal iocopé- 
voroww dordh. also Od. 3.15. 

717. WoAK@v ward olxov dévrov. 
Dr. Hayman cnriously translates this, 
‘she could not endure to take her chair 
of state, and face the company now 
numerous.’ It should be of course, ‘she 
had no longer the heart to sit on a seat, 
though there were many [seats] in the 
chamber, but down she sank on the 
floor of her bower crying piteously.’ 
i Eur. Troad. 503 ws ovre p’ dpony 
obre Ondeia owopd | wohAav yevop évev 
Thy Tddaway dxperct. 

olxos is used here, as in Od. 1. 356, 
for the women’s apartment. To sit on 
the ground was the customary posture 
of grief. Cp. Hdt. 1. 45 Kposos 8 
él S60 grea by wivOdi peydrAy KarioTo 
rou wadds torepnpévos, Isaiah 3. 26 
‘She being desolate shall sit upon the 
ground.’ Cp. also Isa. 47. I. 

720. wacom. In Od. 23. 421 fifty is 
given as the number of the hand- 
maids. 
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WavToins apetfo. Kexacpévoy évy Aavaoicvy, 


195 


725 


éoOddv, Tob KAéos evpd) Kad’ ‘EdAdda Kal pécov “Apyos. 


viv ad maid ayannrov dvnpelavio Oveddrat 


dkdéa éx peydpwv, ov8’ dpunbévros dxovea. 
oxérdiat, odd dpeis mep evi gpeci Oéabe éxdorn 


ex AexXéwy pe dveyeipat, émiordpevar ocdga Oupds, 


730° 


omnbre Keivos Bn KolAnv émi via pédrawway, 


ei yap éy® muOéunv tadrnv dddv dppaivoyta, 


~ 3 ~ 
T® KE par f kev Epewve, cal éoovpevds wep sdoio, 


4 ~ 
h Ke pe reOvnviay évi peydpoiow eracrrev. 


aNd zis érpnpa@s Aorloy Kadécete yépovra, 


735 


Sue eudv dv por edwxe trarip eri Seipo Kioven, 


726.} wepirrds 5 orixos (cp. Od. 1. 344) Schol. H.Q. 


727. dynpelpayro ObedAaz } 


 xapreorépa ray ’Aptotdpxov wai dAdas woAAal ofrws Schol. H. Al. dwowreiva: pe- 


pdaoww. 


725. wexagpévov. The Scholl. on 
Od. 3. 282; 8. 127, and Cramer, 
Anecdt. Gr. 1. 89, give the untenable 
view that xalyvpa: is connected with 
xalvew, ‘to kill,’ and that it is used 
Sapa in the sense of ‘ conquering.’ 

he Schol. on Theocr. 1. 52 gives a 
verb #d(eyv = xocpeiv, which may pos- 
sibly be an imaginary form. At any 
rate we may suppose an active form of 
walvupas (i.e. «édvupar) equivalent in 
meaning to cocpeiv, so that the meaning 
of salyvyoa: will properly be ‘to be 
decked.’ Cp. Pind. Ol. 1. 27 éAépayre 
dyov xexadpivos, Il. 4. 339 BSédrAacr 
xexaopévos. Cp. Od. 7. 157; 9. 509. 
The circumstances in which this su- 
penor adornment shows itself may next 

added, as in 4vopén .. exacpeba 
wacay tx’ alay Od. 24. 509, or, as here, 
éy Aavacios. Then a genitive may be 
used in the phrase, as with other words 
i as of superiority, as tav ge 
yépov wrobTe Te Kal vider pact Kexacbas 
Ih. 24. §46. From this the transition 
is easy to the simple notion of ‘sur- 
passing, and to the ordinary construc- 
tion with the accusative: Il. 2. 530; 13. 
431; Od. 2.158; 3. 282; 8.127. See 
on the whole question La Roche, Hom. 
Stud. 253. 

727. avnpelipavro OveAAm. See note 
on Od. 1. 241. 

728, dxdéa for deAefa, as dvoxdda 


732. Oppalvovra] rivis ‘dpyndévra, xaxae Schol. H. P. 


Il,.2. 115. The meaning of the word 
is ‘without any tidings being left of 
him,’ so that the phrase 003’ .. dkovoa 
is strictly epexegetic. ' 

729. oxérAvaa, ‘hard-hearted maidens, 
for you never, any one of you, let the 
thought come into your hearts to rouse 
me. Here ob8€ is equivalent in force 
to ob ydp. 

Upets step, with emphasis, ‘you, from 
whom loyalty might reasonably have 
been expected.” With tpets OioG< 
éx cp. Il. 13. rar GAA’ by pect 
Gabe Exacros | a fx fies a 

733: ke "h wev tpewve. is 
is the aly aa in which the double 
«xe occurs. The double dy is not found 
in Homer. For dy..xe see Od. 5. 
361. In the present passage xe gives a 
conditional character to the whole 
sentence, which is then subdivided into 
q xev épeve .. 4 é pe EXecwe. 

735. Dolios is described as father of 
the goatherd Melantheus, Od. 17. 212, 
and of Melantho, the spoiled and faith- 
less handmaid of Penelope, Od. 18. 
322. A Dolios appears in Od. 24. 387, 
as the gardener of Laertes, the father 
of six sons. They can hardly represent 
the same character. 

736. én Sedpo nroboy. See on sup. 
351. The force of ér: here is only to 
refer the sentence back to the past date 
when Penelope left her home. én is 
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kai mot Kirov exec modvdévdpeov, Sppa raxioTa 
Aaéptn réde wdévra mapefopevos Katanégn, 
el 8% trod tiva Keivos evi ppeci piri vonvas 


é£eAOady Aaoiow ddvperat, of peudaow 


dy kal “Odvacijos pica yévov ayribéoo. 
Tiv & atre mpocéeae pirn rpopds Evpixdea: 
‘vipga didrn, od péev dp pe Kardxrave vndét xadkg, 


741. yévov] 3dpnor Schol. M. 


rallel with the Skt. ati=‘ beyond.’ 

e€ may compare ef, and aft, as in at- 

auus. 
738. wapeféuevos, ‘assidens senex 
seni familiariter,’ Bothe. The word 
describes the long quiet talk necessary 
to make an old man understand the 
circumstances. Cp. Od. 13. 411; 17. 
521; 20. 334; Il. 5. 889. 

739. el &4 wou..pepdacw, ‘in the 
hope that he having devised some plan 
in his mind may come forth (sc. & 
dypov) and complain (é3pera: conjunc- 
tive) to the people [about those] who 
are eager,’ etc. The Schol. B. would 
interpret this éy trois prynorips: KrAavoe, 
sal olxreiphooves rod pi) Kreiva: TnAd- 
paxoy, an explanation which Nitzsch 
properly condemns.- An appeal to the 
people is made in Od. 2. 228. Fiisi 
would make the people here to be on 
the side of the suitors, so that Aaoi 
would be the direct antecedent to of. 
Diintzer conjectures ds for of, which 
removes all ma 

743. vupoa ere and in Il. 3. 
130; ‘poeta Aeolici sermonis usum 
sequitur, cum in vocativo ybpda correpta 
ultima utatur. Deprehenditur enim 
subinde apud Aeoles, ut sunt in univer- 
sum propter accentus, puto, rationem ad 
corripiendas et mutilandas verborum 
terminationes admodum proclives, cor- 
1epta vocativi forma, sicut in & Aisd 
Sapph. 77’ Theod. Ameis de Aeolism. 
ap. Hom. p. 39 Halle, 1865. It should 
be remarked that Aeolism in Homer is 
seen not so much in a general modifica- 
tion of the Ionic dialect, as in the 
occasional employment of the forms 
and flexions regarded as characteristic 
of the Aeolic. Among the most un- 
mistakable of these may be quoted 
such words as AuxdBas Od. 14. 161. 
Compare tpicody twdA Avadfay in a 


740 
metrical inscription of the Roman 
riod, foand in Mytilene. Ya=pla 


l. 4. 437 etc, wiovpes Od. 5. 70 etc., 
weumiBorov Od. 3. 460, wepwalecOas 
Od. 4. 412, peis= phy Ih. 19. 117, BOS = 
Bots, an ox-hide shield, Il. 7. 238, 
ohp=Ohp Il. 1. 268, @epoirys as con- 
trasted with @dpoos. Such forms too 
as BéAopa: (i.e. B6AAopa) for BovAopat, 
trapos for éva:pos (see Eustath. 28. 32), 
avépvoay Il. 1. 159, atidxor Il. 13. 41, 
xaXradpoy Il. 23. 845, and radavpeos I]. 
5. 289, may be quoted as Aeolic. 
Some fog yb Ses at pe common 

roperty o e Greek la e, as 
aa: diervne épeBevyds (far ipeBea- 
yds), ¢pavvds, dype from dypeiv =alpeiv. 
In the declension of the noun such 
forms as vbypa, vuppdion, vepedrryepéra 
and -rao, Kpovi8ao, twroo, KuxAdnecot, 
etc. come nearer to the Aeolic system 
than to the Ionic. The grammarians 
also referred to the same source the 
so-called metaplastic cases of the noun, 
e. g. puAaxos (nominative) and its cases 
by the side of guAag, Il. 6. 35; 24. 566; 
Od. 15. 231; cp. la«a Il. 11. 601 with 
lwxhy, Sonim with topivn, dani with 
dAxg, and (any dvepow Od. 12. 313, 
where the Ionic form of declension 
would give (a7. It is less easy to 
assign the various forms of the pronoun 
to their original dialects. Perhaps 
éyéy, the genitives in Oey, dpyu, dupe, 
Upyu, Bupe, may be reckoned with some 
certainty as Aeolic. Among adverb 
forms, fmaiba, fAda, plvuvOa, Gdvdis, 
and G&uvdis are Aeolic. The use of «e 
for dy is probably a characteristic of 
the same dialect: in such fragments of 

Aeolic as are known, «e and not dy is 
found ; but a larger amount of evidence 
is necessary to decide the question 
satisfactorily. 

In the flexion of the verbs the Scholl. 
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4 ? vA ‘a ~ , t) 2 CA e 
} a ev peydpw pb0ov Sé ro ov émixetow 


qe éym Tdde mdvra, mépov dé of daa éxédAeve, 


745 


ciroy kai pébv 700. ened SO EdeTo péyay dSpKov 


fe) amply aol épéev, mplvy dwdexdtnvy ye yevécOar 


A.) 


> ~ 
yo avriy wobécat Kat ddopunbévros a&xoicat, 


as dy pi) kAalovoa Kara yxpba Kaddy idmrps. 


GN dpnvapévn, Kabapa xpot efuad’ édodca, 


750 


eis imep@ dvaBaca odv dudimérowi yuvaigtiv 
ebye “AOnvaty xovpn Ads aiytdyo.o’ 


h yap Kév pw ereira Kai éx Oavdrow cadcat. 


pndé yépovra xdxov Kexaxopévoy’ ov yap diw 


méyyu Ocois paxdpeoot yori ’Apxeoiddao 


755 


P] 
€xerO", GAN Eri wrod Tis ewéooeta bs Kev Export 


Sépatd O inpepedpéa xai adirdirpohk miovas aypots. 
“Qs pdro, ris 8 edvnoe ybov, cxébe 8 doce yéor0, 


756. €0ec6"] Al. dy6e08(a:) and ofyecO(a:) Schol. B. 


and marians refer several peculiar 
forms to Aeolic that cannot rightly be 
so characterised, e.g. the termination 
-aro, which occurs in the pure Ionic 
of Herodotus. The short forms dyer, 
Bay, ordy, épay are referred by them 
to the same dialect, but it is at least as 
likely that they were in common usage 
m popular Greek. Among the best 
established Aeolisms in the verb we 
may quote such forms as «éxador, 
cexadnodpeGa, the reduplicated and 
aorist and its derived future; which 
Schol. Viet. on Il. 8. 352 calls dva&- 
wAacracpos Alod:cwéds. The Schol. A.on 
Hi. ro. 67 finds éypfryopOa: as an 
Aeolic form: cp. 7érop@at, pépopbat, 
Bas 


Authorities concur in referring to 
Aeolic the form of the 2nd_ pers. 
sing. present act. in 6a, as rf@no6a 
(Od. 2. 404), Pjoba (Ti. 21. 186), d8o8- 
o6a (Il. 19. 270), the optative aorist in 
-tia, -eras, -ece, the termination of the 
perf. act. particip. in -wy, -ovros, instead 
of -s, -dros (see Aristarch. on xe«Ay- 
yovres Il. 16. 430), and the future and 
aor. with o from verbs in p and A 
(as eépow, xéAow, pipow). Special forms 
quoted as Aeolic are dAro, and deca 
(from root df, ‘to sleep’), in which 


Ameis finds the use of the Aeolic aug- 
ment ina. The form émoxofns (Il. 14. 
241) is given by the Schol. ad loc. as a 
special Aeolism, found in Sappho. On 
the whole question see the treatise of 
Ameis, referred to above, Ahrens, de 
dialect. Aeol., Herzog, Bildungsgesch. 
der Griech. und Lat. p. 115 foll. 

743. ov pév dp pe=‘slay me or let 
me be;’ i.e. ‘whether you slay me or 
spare me, still I will not hide what I 
have to say.” Compare yebooum 
érupov tpéw wéreras 8é we Gvyds sup. 
140, 

752. evxe(o)]. The full meaning of 
the sentence thus constructed with un- 
connected participles is, b3pyvapévn tre, 
wat édotca dvdBn&, nat dvaBaca edxeo. 
Compare 6 8’ “Apyos tA@dy, «dos 'Adpd- 
trov AaBday, | wodAry dOpotcas donid’ 
"Apyeiow dyes Eur. Phoen. 77 foll., 7Avder 
dyhp | rnrAcdands petryow df" Apyeos dvdpa 
xaraxras Od. 15. 224. 

753. érera, ‘thereon:’ sc. when you 
have made your prayer to her. 

754. Kakou, i.e. «dxoe, imperative, 
from «xaxéeo. With the parechesis naxoy 
wean, is Od. 5. 263 wéurry wéure. 

T 


756. éwéooeras =‘ supererit.’ 
58. e6vynoe ydov. Ameis compares 
iol nve txédeuce .. cov Oqva Od. 5. 
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} 8 ddpnvapévn, xabapd yxpot cipad’ édodca, 


eis depp dvéBawwe odv aygimbrotot yuvagiv, 


760 


év & eer ovdoytras Kavéw, hparo 8 ’Abjry’ 


‘Kr60f pev, alyidyoio Aids réxos, arputévn, 


ef mroré tot twrodkdpnris évl peydpoow Odvoceds 


9} Bods 4 dos Kard rriova pnpl Exne, 


Tov viv pot pvijoat, Kal po didrov via cdéwoor, 


765 


pvnoripas & adwddadke Kaas wrepnvopéovtas, 
“Qs eirotc bd\bdAvge, Oed OE of Exdvev apas. 
pynornpes © duddnoay dvd péyapa cKidevra’ 


@de O€ ris elrecxe véwy vrepnvopedyTmr’ 


“7H pdra Oh ydpov dupe modupynorn Bacivea 


779 


dprvet, ovde tt oldev 8 of débvos vit TéruKrat, 


“Qs dpa ris ettrecxe, Ta 8 ovK toav ws éréruKro, 


384; so we find dyépove xorpay Il. 12. 
281, «vpara Od. 12. 169, dddvas II. 
16. 524. 

761. otAoxvras. It is wrong to 
render this, as Nitzsch, ‘ein Rauchopfer 
von heiliger Gerste,’ for the basket 
cannot represent an altar; though Schol. 
says, dy7? Buyot Kabiépwoe TE xavéy Tas 
xp@as. The barley was not burned, but 
was poured out from its basket as wine 
from its cup, and so was rather equi- 
valent to the libation. 

762. drpuvrovy. Athena is here 
supplicated in the character in which 
she L Sagacaapes appears in the Tliad, viz. 
as the war- oa ess. The epithet is 
pence taken (see Eustath.) as a 
engthened form of drpuros =drephs, 
‘unwearied.’ Bergk, Jahrb. 81, refers 
it to the same root as Tprroy@vea; 
others connect it with dérpivw. *Cp. 
"Orpets for ’Arpevs and Hesych. drptvow- 
éyelpov. This Jast derivation makes 
the word analogous in meaning to 
Aaocados, typeudyn, and typexvdorpos, 
epithets of Athena. 

763. Cp. Virg. Aen. 9. 404 ‘Si qua 
tuis unquam pro me pater Hyrtacus 
aris | dona tulit.’ 

767. éAdAuge, cp. Od. 3. 450; II. 6. 


3Or. 
éxAvev of, ‘heard for her,’ i.e. heard 

her prayer. Compare with this use of the 

dative 8éfacGai m:n, and see II]. 16. 531 


Srri ol ax’ Feovce pé-yas Oeds ebfapévao. 

aps, d@ in arsis, & in thesis. The 
word appears in various senses: (1) 
as here, ‘a prayer, cp. Il. 15. 378, 
598; 23. 199; (2) a ‘curse,’ Il. 9. 566, 
etc. etc.; (3) ‘mischief’ or ‘harm,’ Od. 
2. 59; 22. 208; IL. 12. 334, etc. An 
attempt has been made to distinguish 
(3) as an altogether different word, 
connected with dpnpévos: and Heyne 
(Il. 13. 334) vainly endeavours to re- 


strict dey to meaning (2), and dpf 
to (1). 
768. dpdSnoav. The tense shows 


that this is not a description of the 
noisy character of the suitors’ feast, but 
that it expresses the sudden clamour 
raised when they heard Penelope’s cry 
(dAoAvy#) and misinterpreted its mean- 
ing. 
772. trav, elsewhere the imperf. tense 
from eu, is here and in Il. 18. 405, 
Od. 13. 170, 23. 152, a form of the 

luperfect, from of8a. It seems to stand 
in the same relation to fSecay (foav) 
that fcac: does to of8ac. 

&s érérucro, ‘how matters really 
were;’ viz. that Penelope was aware 
of their designs. All that the suitors 
knew was that Penelope had gone to 
offer a sacrifice, and they chose to 
regard her act as a propitiation of 
Athena with reference to her immediate 
marriage. 
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totow & ‘Ayrivoos dyopyoato Kai peréeure’ 
‘Aatpéviot, pbOovs pey sireppidrous ddréaobe 


wdvras dues, py mov Tis émayyelAgot Kai €ico, 


775 


GX dye otyf Tolov dvacrdvtes rehéwpery 
poOov, 3 8) Kai waow evi dpeciv Fpapev rpiv. 
“Qs eiwdv éxpivar éeixoot gatas dplotous, 
Bav & tévat emt vija Oonv cat Owa Oadrdoons. 


via pev ovv méumpwrov ddds BévOoade epvccay, 


780 


év 8 loréy re ridevro wal isria vni pedraivp, 


nptivavro © éperpa tpomois év Seppartvoice 
wavTa Kata potpav’ dvd @ ioria revKda éraccar’ 
rebyea O€ of fvetxay wrépOupo Oepdsovtes. 


byod & év vorlm tiv y apyicav, éx 8 eBay avrot: 


775. wayras| Nitzsch wdyres, 
four MSS, read dwayyeiAnat. 
among others, omits it. 
MSS. 
Schol. B. E. H. P. Q. 


785 


drayyelAyo:] Bekk., ed. 2, and Ameis, with 
783.) wepirrde Boxe 6 oriyos Schol. M. Cod. H., 
784. 0p fvexay] Bekk., ed. 2, ogy Eveceay, with three 
785. ty vorig) ’Aporopdyne elvodiy, de dy efwor ty 580, brolyny ele td wAdy 
La Roche thinks the real reading of Aristophanes must 


have been évvodiv, Lehrs maintains it to have been yrdhiov=érotpny, For te 8 
éBay, found in the best MSS, the common reading is éw 3’ éBay. 


774. poOous frepdiddous .. mavras 
dps. Nitzsch needlessly reads wdvres. 
Loéwe’s interpretation gives the sense 
well: ‘sermones temerarios et impru- 
dentes de pernicie Telemachi et nuptiis 
Penelopes. Hinc equidem non offendor 
accusativo wdyras quo innuit Antinous 
non solum consilium quod ceperant 
proci interficiendi Telemachi, sed nec 
expectationem suam de Penelope esse 
inconsultius evulgandam.’ 

775. €wayydAyo. is rare in this 
sense; but cp. Hdt. 3. 36 ol saps 
Touro trfpyyeAay alTé@ we we pein. 

776. aovyy Totov dvacrdvres. This 
forms the antithesis to duddnoay and 
pvbous brepgidrovs. 

782. tpomés is equivalent to the old 
Lat. ‘struppus, and our ‘strap.’ It is 
the leathern loop fixed at the gunwale, 
in which the oar works. Cp. Thucyd. 
ii. 93, with interpretation: rpowarijpes, 
ol ipdyres of bv oie mrolos ty ols al 
w@vwa. wept rods oxadpovs wepidéovrat. 
The modern Greek boatman still uses 
a similar loop to fasten his oar to the 
thole. See Leake’s Attica, p. 139. 


784, Tevxen are not here ‘ship’s- 


tackling,’ like 8#Aa, but the actual 
weapons which the suitors took to use 
against bes & vette a roe 
785. tripod év , ‘they ancho 

her well out in the waar’ The. ex- 
pression describes a ship ready for 
sailing at a moment's notice. She is 
not drawn up on the sand, but with 
sails set and oars ready, she lies afloat ; 
her stern made fast with a hawser to 
the shore, her bows moored to the 
anchor-stone (eival). Cp. Il. 14. 77 
iy 8 tw’ ebvdow dpulocopev. The 
meaning of v is the water near 
the shore, and the adverb tod is quite 
as accurate a description of its position 
as oy in the phrase fs tw’ ebrdayv 
quoted above. e must suppose here, 
that they hauled BP to shore, and landed 
(&& 8° é8ay avrol) for supper. Such 
a process is the natural one, as no 
smal] boats were in use for em 
barking and disembarking. And this 
would be easy sag oe if we may 
suppose that they a runnin 
tackle passed through a loop ro 
their mooring-stone. They could then 
haul to shore and haul off again at 
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évOa Se Séprov Edovro, pévov & ei Eoepov edOelv. 
‘H & trepwlw ad6i trepippov Mnvedéreca 

ketr dp dowros, dracros ednrbos 48% mor#ros, 

dppatvoue % of Odvaroy dbyot vids aptpor, 


% 8 ¥ bird prnotiipow tbrepdiddroor Sapeln. 


79° 


dcoa St pepunpite Aéwv dvdpay ev dpirto 
Seloas, Ommbre piv SbdLoy wepi KiKAOv eyact, 
rocoa piv dppaivovoay éemfrvbe vidupos Crvos’ 


788. dovros) ‘Prayde, xeir’ dp’ dvavdos' wal gorw airy vapieen eon 4 ypagn. This 


reading was to escape the seeming tautology of do:ros and dracros. 


ynoupos 


793. ewhrvbe 


] We gather that this was the reading of Aristarchus, the Schol. E. 


being a citation and explanation of his view. Al. érfAvéew Fdupos. 


pleasure. This interpretation is borne 
out by Od. 8.55 inou 8° ey vorig ri 7’ 
&puoay, abrap érera | Bdy p’ Trev AAKt- 
yéno B8alppovos te péya Sapa. The 
common reading éy 3° Bay comes from 
a misconception of the passage. The 
actual de re is described inf. 842. 
As an illustration of the practice of 
disembarking to take supper cp. Od. 
14. 347 abrol 3’ dwoBdyres | tooupévos 
iva Gadrdcons Sépwov Edovro. 

788. Here dovros is the general state- 
ment, the words dwacros l&8yrvoe 452 
worjros being added as epexegesis. See 
Eustath. d:acagyrindy tor: rot dovros. 

791, S000 &t pepptpite Adwv. Eu- 
stath. ob Aéoyn abryy elxace Opacuvo- 
pévy .. GAARA Adovri BeBsidrs wal 8? abrd 
Hepynpi{ovr:. The fear and the sense 
of helplessness form the point of com- 
parison: the choosing the picture 
of a lion for his simile, because it is 
a natural way of introducing the evil 
designs of the suitors, who like hunts- 
men 8édroy wept xvcdov dyovci, that is, 
draw a cordon of men round the lion 
and gradually narrow the circle. For 
the double accusative with wep? .. dyewv 
compare wapOévoy riv KaddorTevovcay 
wepiayouos THY Aluyny Hdt. 4. 180. A 
similar construction with duguervivas is 
found in Od. ro. 542. 

793- vhBupos. According to Buttm. 
Lexil. § 81 this form of a fe is the 
result of an orthographical error. 
Originally it was written FAdupos, but 
when the initial digamma was dropped, 
the wi ipehisorie was affixed to the 
termination of the foregoing word to 
avoid hiatus. “In process of time, and 


in a period when writing was rare, this 
final » was transferred to the next word, 
and vydupos came to be accepted as 
the correct form instead of 4éupos. 
Such an etymological accident finds a 
sort of parallel in the French word 
lierre, for Pierre (cp. Lat. hedera), and 
in the English, a zewt imstead of an e/?. 
vhdupos is used altogether twelve times 
in Homer. : In Il. 2. 2; 10. gt; 14. 
242; Od. 4. 793; 12. 311, it is pre- 
ceded by a word capable of receiving 
the vi épeAnvorixdy, and in Il. 10. 187 
and 14. 354 by a word naturally end- 
ing in ». From this uncertainty, it 
may be supposed, which thus arose 
in the pronunciation of ‘the word, the 
incorrect form »fduyos for FAsupos or 
#eupos was extended to those passages 
in which no final » precedes or can 
precede the word, e.g. Il. 14. 253; 
16. 454; 23. 63; Od. 12. 366; 13. 79. 
Aristarchus interprets it as meaning 
dvéxBuros (from vh-30w), and as there- 
fore parallel to »fyperos, but this would 
be an unsuitable epithet in such a pas- 
sage as Il. 2. 3; the phrase whdupos 
povoa h. Vener. 172 is doubtless of 
much later date; (cp. also h. Merc. 
241, and see Baumeist, ad loc.) Diintzer 
pore to derive it from »7 and dupéds 
rom a root dv, seen in 8un, dvepde, and 
renders ‘ painless.’ Schenkl (quoted b 

Ameis, Anh. on Od, 13. 79) refers it 
to a Skt. stem nand=‘ gaudere,’ or 
in a causative sense, ‘exhilarare,’ so 
that »pduuos may be a euphohic form 
of yvdy3-vyos, the termination being 
analogous to O8l8vpuos, rplduvyos. It 
should be mentioned that Hesiod, 
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cide & dvaxdwOeioa, AOev BE of Ayea mdvra, 


“EvO air GAN évinoe Oca yAavxamis ’Adjvn’ 


795 


eldmdov moince, Sévas 8 Hixro yuvaixi, 


Ip0iun, xodpn peyadrropos ’lxaploo, 


tiv Edpndos bruce, Pepys en olxla vaiov. 


wépre O€ pv mpds Sduar Odvocijos Oeioo, 


eiws [Mnvedérecavy ddvpopévny, yobacar, 


800 


mavoee KNavOpoio yéod re Saxpuderros. 


és Oddapov & eic#AOe apd KAnidos ipndyra, 


arn & dp imp Kepadjs, kal piv mpds poOoy eecmev’ 


‘“Eddes, Myverbrea, pldrov rerinpévn Frop; 


ov pév o ovde é@or Geol peta dovTes 
Kale od adxdynoOa, érel 6 Eri vbotipéds éore 


805 


aos mais: ov pey ydp re Oeois adtTHpevos Eort. 


Thv & qpelBer’ Greara mrepippov Myvedéraa, 


400 pddrda Kvdocovc év dveipeinoe mvAnet 


‘Tire, xacvyvitn, Seip HAvOes; of te mdpos ye 


810 


modéat, émret pada mwodAdv atrémpoht ddépara vaiets’ 


g Dr 1pOipp] aupeBdrAdrt.a *Aplorapyos asérepoy Enlderoy 7d ipOiun 4} Kdpror 
ol. P. 


Simonides, and Antimachus used 2 
form #3vpos, and were therefore re- 
proached by Poseidonius and Ari- 
oe as wapapOelpoyres tiv ‘Ophpov 
Aééty. 

796. Notice that in Homer the dream 
is not merely the creation of the sleeper’s 
mind, but is represented as having a real 
existence apart from him. 

798. Eumelus, son of Adrastus and 
Alcestis, lived at Pherae on the lake 
Boebeis in Thessaly (cp. Il. 2. 711), 
and had taken part in the Trujan expe- 
dition. 

800. elws is properly an adverb of 
time, as iva is of place, but it is used 
here (as in Od. é 80; 9. 376; 19. 
367) as a final conjunction. This use 
does not seem to be found in the Iliad. 
See on Od. 
I. 442. 

803. Join Kal wpoolamé piv pdidov, 
the double accusative being the regular 
use, as éwos juy dyriovy nba, Tudeldny 


ixea wrepdéevra xpoonvea, etc. 


805. ov .. oUBEé, see on Od. 3. 27. 

807. dAurqevos. This form, and also 
GAaAnpevos, dxaxypevos, BAhpevos, EAn- 
Adpevos, KTdpevos, obrdpevos, etc., are 
rightly given by Aristarchus with the 
proparoxyton accent, as participles from 
the syncopated 2nd aor., and not from 
the perfect. Here dd:rjpevos is almost 
equivalent to ‘a sinner.’ ddAcralvew go- 
verns the accusative, as in Il. 9. 375; 
1g. 265; sup. 378, so that @eots here is 
an ethical dative=‘in the eyes of the 
Ne compare Balyooy elvar ddurpds 
1. 23. 595, wal ogi yapuBpds Aids éoor 
sup. 569. 

809. kvécew is referred by Curtius to 
a root [«]vu, seen in veda, vuord(o, Lat. 
con-niv-eo. From «vv might come a 
form «voFaf, i.e. avwx-, whence xvdacw, | 
as wrwoow from wrox-ds. rrag. 

évapatyqor wuAyor. Cp. Od. 19. 562 
foll. 

811. Whether we write toAéa, with 
La Roche, or wwAé’, as the majority of 
editors, the tense must be present and 
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kal pe Kédeat tratcacba oifdos 8° ddvvdev 


modAéwv, ai p epéOover Kata ppéva Kai xara Oupor, 


7) mpiv piv wéocw écOdAdv dwreddeca OvpodéorTa, 


wavroins aperfjiot kexacpévoy évy Aavaoiowy, 


815 


éaOddv, Tod KAéos evpd Kab’ ‘EdAd8a Kai pécov ”Apyos. 


viv av mais dyamnrés EBn KolAns émi vnos, 


virios, olre mbvwv ed eidds ofr ayopdwy, 


rod On) éy® Kai paddov éddpoua: H wep éxelvov. 


Tod 8 dudirpopéw xai Seldia py ti méOnow, 


820 


4 8 ye ray evi Ofpo, & ofyera, 4 evi wbvTo’ 


dvopevées yap modAol ew avT@ pnyavowyrat, 


e4 ~ ‘ ? ~ ef » 
iéyevo. xreivat, mpiv marpida yaiav ixéoOat, 


Tiv 3° drapeBipevov mpocédn cidwdov dpaupév’ 


‘Odpoe, pndé te wmdyxu perd gppeot deidiOr Alyy 


825 


toin ydp ol mounds dp Epyetat, fv Te Kai &dXot . 


dvépes Nphjoavro mapecrdpevat, ddvarar yap, 


arras ’AOnvain ot 8 ddvpomévny édealpec’ 
)} viv pe mpoénxe rely tdde pvOjoacba. 


Thv 8 avre mpocéame repippov Mnvedrbraa: 


830 


“et pev dn Oebds ear, Oeoid re Exdves avdijs, 


816.] wepirrde db oriyxos. 


not past, meena Se the regular idiom 
with wdpos, as in Od. 5. 88; II. 4. 264; 
12. 346; 15. 256; 18. 386; 23. 782. 
See on Od. 2. 202. 

818. Compare a_ similar 
description of the young Achilles I]. 9. 
440 vimioy ob zw 1560" Sporiov wor poro | 
ob3’ dyoplaw, tva 1° dvdpes dpxpendes 
rerbove. 

820. ph Tt waOyow, euphemistic for 
‘meet his death; ’ as in Od. 12. 321. 

821. Ww’ ofxera, as we say loosely, 
‘where he is gone,’ trav standing as 
antecedent to tva='‘ibi, ubi.. And 
as [va expresses no motion, the 
words must not be construed as 
equivalent to guo digressus est: the 
place where he now is, rather than the 
place to which he has gone, being 
signified. Compare ap ofxeras (not wot 


See on sup. 726. 


or wéce) Il. 24. 201. 

824. wpov, ‘dim.’ According to 
Curtius from d privat. and root mar, 
seen in pappalpw, papiin. The proper 
form would be dyapfés, which by me- 
tathesis becomes dyafpée or dyaupds. 
Other philologists regard the d as eu- 
phonic and not privative, interpreting 
the epithet as describing the glimmering, 
wavering appearance of a dream. 

825. mwayxv is generally joined with 
Amv, but it is more in accordance with 
Homeric usage to take it as emphasizing 
the preceding negative; ‘by no means 
fear so sorely.’ Compare of wa wayxu 
Od. 22. 236, obmér: wayxu II. 19. 343. 

831. Geotd re, ‘and didst list to some 
god’s bidding,’ i.e. art sent here at the 
bidding of some god. As, e.g. Hermes, 
himself a 6eds, might be sent by Zeus. 
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ei & dye pot Kal xeivov difupdy Karddefgor, 


4 mov ert (de Kal édp& gdos Hedr{Loo, 
4 On téOvnxe Kai civ Aidao Sbporcr,’ 


Thy & awapeBopevoy mpocéghn cidwArov apavpdy’ 


835 


‘ou péy rot Kelvov ye Sinvexéws ayopetca, 
(be 5 y’, h réOvnxe’ Kaxdv S dvepdrra Bdge.’ 
“Qs elrdv orabpoio trapd KAnida ALécOn 


és mvoas dvépwv' 4 8 é€ trvov avbpouce 


xotpn ‘Ixapioo’ pidov dé of Frop idvOn, 


840 


ds of évapyts Bveipov éerécovro vuKrds dpodry9. 

Mvynoripes 8 dvaBdvres éwéwdcov bypa Kédevba, 
Tnrepdy@ dévoy aimdy évi gdpecivy dppatvovres. 
gore OE tis vinoos pécon AA weTpHeooa, 


peoonyds lOdxns re Sdpob re waiwadoécons, 


845 


"Acrepis, od peydrAn” Aipéves 0 Ex vatrAoxar adtf 
dppldvpor ry tov ye pévov Aoxbwvres “Ayauol. 


832. kardAefov with accusative; as 
inf. 836 dyopebow xeivor. 

838. mapd xAynida oraSpoto, ‘ by the 
side of the bolt (that fitted in the door- 
post.’ She slipped through the slit in 
which the iyds (802) worked. 

84I. There is nothing in 
this epithet incompatible with the 
ordinary posi aioe of duavpéy. The 
dream, though ‘dim’ to the bodily 
sense, had a ‘clear meaning’ to the 
mind. 

érécovro implies the rapid movement 
with which the phantom had hastened 
to her. Cp. Od. 6. 20. 

VuKToS Ay@. Even Buttmann’s 


ingenious theory about this word leaves 
the etymology more than doubtful. Of 
more modern philologists, some seek to 
establish the identity of duoAyés with 
dyaupés, i.e. duapfds; others compound 
it of the euphonic 4 and poAvvey, pedal- 
vey, or, adopting the Hesychian inter- 
pretation, poA-yés = végos, render it, ‘the 
cloudless night.” Meyer attempts to 
connect the word with the Scandinavian 
myrkyr, ‘darkness.’ 

846. It is impossible to accept the 
view of modern geographers identifying 
Asteris with the modern rock of Des- 
kalio. See on the whole question the 
Appendix on Ithaca. 
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’Odvecéas rxedla. 


"Hos 5 éx Acxéwv map dyavot TOevoio 


@pvv0’, tv abavdrowor déws pépor 4dé Bporoiory 


of d& Oeot Oaxévde xabifavoy, év 8 dpa roice 


Zeds tryyiBpeperns, ov TE Kpadtos earl péyloToy. 


roto. 8 ’AOnvain rAéye xdea wbAN 'Odvafjos 5 


In Book 1. (82-95) Athena had made 
two propositions to Zeus; (1) that 
Hermes should be sent to release 
Odysseus from Ogygia; and (2) that 
she herself should proceed to Ithaca, 
and despatch Telemachus in search of 
his father. Her own task had been ac- 
complished: Telemachus travels to 
Sparta and Pylos (Od. 2. 414—4. 624) 
on this mission. Meanwhile the sui- 
tors have taken alarm at his departure, 
and set sail in the hope of intercepting 
him on his return (4. 787). At this 
critical point the scene changes to 
Olympus. Six days had elapsed since 
Athena's first appeal to Zeus (as may be 
gathered from the notes of time in 2.1; 
3. I, 404, 491; 4. 306), and Hermes 
had not yet been sent to Ogygia. At 
the opening of this book Athena re- 
news her request. 

I. "Hodg 8é. This is a poetical way 
of expressing ‘the next morning.’ Cp. 
Il. 11. 1. Tithonus is here represented 
as a youthful hero (dyavés), whom Eos 
had carried off because of his beauty. 
Cp. Tyrtaeus, ap. Stob. Flor. 51. 1 003’ 
el TiOavoio puiy xapéorepos ein. The 
first mention of his unhappy gift of im- 
mortality without immortal youth is 
made in h. Hom, Ven. 219 foll. 89 3 
tpev (His) alrjcovoa xedavepéa Kpo- 
viewa | d@dvardv 7’ épevar eal (we fara 
nayra: | ry 82 Zede bwévevoe xat txphnver 
8éASap, | vnrin: ob8’ bvdnoe pera ppect 
wotTma ‘Hos | hBnv airjoa fical 7’ dro 
Yipas ddady. So Mimnerm. ap. Stob. 


Flor. 116. 33 Tidawd piv domey exe 
waxdv dpOiroy b Zeds, | yipas 8 wat Oava- 
rou piytoy dpyadéov. The story may be 
supposed to allegorize the change of the 
fresh morning hours into the scorching 
noon that brings weariness and weak- 
ness with it. The old Tithonus, ‘turn- 
ing again to childish treble, pipes and 
whistles in his sound,’ so that his voice 
was compared to the noise of the cicala, 
the only creature heard in the heat of 
the day: compare ‘sole sub ardenti re- 
sonant arbusta cicadis’ Virg. Ecl. 2. 
13. Lycophron, 941, follows Calli- 
machus in giving Eos herself the name 
T:r®, which must be etymologically 
connected with T:davds. 

3. OdndvSe xaSifavov. This is the 
ordinary daily gathering of the gods in 
the hall of Zeus. In the same sense 
we have Oeaw @5ea Il. 5. 533; compare 
also Il. 4. 1 of 82 Ooi adap Znvi Kabh- 
pevot iyopdawro | xpucey ty Sarldy. 
The summoning of a special assembly 
is described in distinctly different terms, 
as in Il. 8. 2 Zebs 82 Oedy dyophy sol7y- 
caro..avrds 3é of’ dydpeve, Il. 20. 4 
Zeds 5¢ O€mora xcérevoe Oeods ayopnvde 
wartooa ..% 8 dpa xavry | peda sii 
wéXevoe Ards pds Soian vleabat With 
the construction 6@«éy3e xabif{avoy cp. 
Od. 4. 51 és fa Opdévous Eovro, ‘they 
went to their seats and sate down :’ but 
O&xoe or Odwxos is rather the ‘session’ 
than the ‘seat;’ compare Od. 2. 26 
obr’ dyop?) obre Odwxos, where OdwKos 
is equivalent to BovAn. 
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prynoapévy pédre ydp of édy ev Sdpact vopdns 
‘Zed wdrep 70 dAdo pdkapes Geol aity édvres, 


7.) te ris bv "Tudds Nécropos ebyfe peraréOerrac Schol. P. 


6. pi&A« yd of dav. The strictly im- 
 ephterean sense of péAey is not found in 

omer: the nearest approach to it is 
in Od. 1. 305 got 8 abr@ peAérw, where 
the subject is only suggested; and Od. 
16. 465 obx €peAddy por ravra peradAjoa, 
where theinfinitivestandsas subject. The 
common construction is péAe: 712 (or Te) 
tivi, or the corresponding use with the 
third person plural, as peAjcovol por 
irwo: Il. 10, 481. The Ist person is 
only once used, ef’ 'O8ucets Aaepriddns, 
bs waco BdAorry | dvOpdrrac: pédrw Od. 
9. 19; compare also "Apyw wact péAovea 
13.70. The participle peynAds is used 
with an active force, ‘caring for,’ as 
péya wAobrao pepndde Il. 5. 708. In 
Od. 10. 505 we have peaéadw. 

7. The whole of Athena’s address is a 
cento from earlier books of the Odyssey. 
The words pf ris Eve .. Hacoe Fey (8. 12) 
are borrowed from Mentor’s speech to 
the Ithacensians. The conversation of 
Menelaus with Proteus (4. 230-234) 
supplies the lines rbpons by peyapocor .. 
Gardoons (13-17); and the concluding 
lines are taken almost verbatim from 
the address of Medon to Penelope (4. 
7oO-702). It is possible to consider 
this as an intentional recapitulation, in 
words with which the hearers of the 
earlier part of the poem were familiar. 
Against this we may quote the canon 
maintained by Gottf. Hermann, ‘de 
iteratis apud Homerun,’ that repetitions 
of the same words are only admissible 
in Homer under two circumstances ; (1) 
‘quae per ipsum rerum narrandarum or- 
dinem saeptus redeunt, perse patet rectius 
iisdem quam aliis verbis dici, ut dpdByce 
3¢ revxe’ én’ airy, etc.;’ (2) ‘mandata 
lisdem verbis quibus accepta sunt per- 
feruntur, quod ut antiquae simplicitatis 
est, ita eo quoque commendatur quod 
alioqui parum fidus esse nuntius vide- 
retur. This would limit Homeric 
iterations to regular epic formulae and 
to the delivery of messages. All other 
kinds of repetitions Hermann holds to 
be proofs of the work of composers 
of different dates, unless the one passage 
is an avowed and distinct reflection of 
the other. This seems a needlessly 
hard and fast line to draw, especially in 
dealing with poetical composition. Nor 


is there anything unnatural in such a 
general resumption of the thread of the 
story, that has been broken by the 
change of place and scene. 

Those modern commentators who 
seek to detect two distinct poems in the 
Odyssey, viz. a TnAepaxla and a Néoros 
‘Odvacéws, blended or pieced together 
with more or less skill (see Od. 4. 594), 
find in the opening of the fifth book a 
palpable attempt to cover a gap be- 
tween the two stories. They maintain 
that the narrative of the journeyings of 
Telemachus ends with the close of b. 4, 
only to be resumed in bb. 15, 16; and 
that the Nostos properly begins with 
b. 5. The introduction of the second 
council of the gods in Olympus is, ac- 
cording to this view, an awkward ne- 
cessity, caused by the insertion of the 
Telemachia after the former council of 
the gods in b. 1. It is maintained, that 
when the earlier council had determined, 
in the absence of Poseidon, to bring 
a ha safe home, we ought to have 
had at once the despatch of Hermes 
with his warning message to Calypso— 
in short, an immediate transition from 
b. 1. 87 to b. 5. 30, with some such 
connecting line as ds ¢46’, 6 3 ‘Fppzelay 
spooégn vepedAnyepira Zevs. This view 
may be seen briefly stated in Kéchly, 
de Odys. carm. diss. I (Pp. 1r foll.), 
Turici 1862; and more fully in C. J. 
Schmitt, de 224° in Odys. deorum con- 
cilio interpolato, eoque centone, Frei- 
burgae 1852, or P. D. Ch. Hennings, 
die Telemachie (pp. 151 foll.), Leips. 
1858. But, surely, this treatment 
trays a want of appreciation cf the main 
conception of the poem. The proposed 
rearrangement may simplify the mere 
sequence of facts, but it does so at the 
expense of the plot. It is the artistic 
construction of the plot in the Odyssey 
that has led Aristotle to characterise 
the poem as wewAcypévy xal 4Ot0h. 
Nothing can be more effective than 
the break at the end of the fourth 
book, where the perils of Telemachus, 
waylaid by the suitors, produce not 
only a keen interest but a painful sus- 
pense. This is the moment chosen for 
a change. We might say, in modern 
language, that it is the end of one 
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py tis ere mpodpwv ayavds kai Hrs torw 


axnmrodyos Bacieds, pndé dpeciy aicipa eidds: 
adX alel yaderbs 7 ein Kai aicvra péfot, 10 


as of ris pépvntar Odvooros Oeloo 


Aaay, olow dvacce, ratip 8 ads frrios Fev. 


a ¢ “ > La ”~ , 3 
G\X 6 pev ev vnow Keirar Kparép ddyea mdoxoyv, 


vopons év peydpotot Kaduwois, f pu dvdyny 


layer 6 8 od dbvarat fv mwarpida yaiay ikéoOav = - 15 


ov ydp of mdpa vies Emiperpot Kai €éraipoi, 


rd a 
of Kév piv mépumoev én evpéa vara Oadrdoons. 


viv ad raid’ dyannrdv dmoxreivat pepdactv 


otkade viccbpevov' 6 8 &Bn pera warpds axoviy 


és [ddov qyabény 45 és Aaxedalpova diay, 20 


Tiv & drapeBbpevos mpooépn vederAnyepéra Zevs- 


‘réxvoy éuov, motov oe eros piyev Epcos dddyTor 
ov yap Oh rotrov pey éBovdrAevcas vbov avr, 
as i Tot Kelvous Odvceds amoricera: édOdr; 


TnrA€naxov 8 od réuwov éemorapévas, divacat yap, 25 


ds xe par daoxnOhs fv warpida yaiay ixnrat, 


pynotnpes & év vnt wadiumeres dmovéwyrat. 


7H pa, wal “Eppelay, vidv didov, advriov nida’ 


20. #yabénv] Rhianus 4padlny. 


volume of the novel, which closes with 
an exciting situation. The next volume 
—to continue the illustration—opens 
with an entirely new scene. The length 
at which the poet has narrated the cir- 
cumstances connected with Telemachus’ 
departure from Ithaca will be found 
sufficient justification for the unusual 
iteration of lines from earlier parts of 
the poem. Each repetition is a sort of 
reminiscence to bring the mind back to 
the story of the principal hero. 

23, 24. Athena had not expressed 
this ydos in her address in bk. 1; she 
A ss there only of the return of 

dysseus. The thought is first sug- 

ested in Nestor’s words of comfort to 

elemachus (3. 216), and reappears in 
the answer which Teiresias gives to 
Odysseus (11. 118). 


27. waduswerés. Not a syncopated 
form of wadspwerées as Schol. B. P. 
and others take it, but a neuter from 
wadupwerhe. See Buttm. Lexil. s. v. 
dmerndés. It is closely joined with 
dy, as Il. 16. 395 Gy eat wipas depye 
wakipwerés. The meaning is reversal 
of the original route, whence comes 
the implied notion of ‘in vain,’ which 
is sometimes attached to it. Compare 
the threat against Sennacherib (2 Kings 
19. 28) ‘I will turn thee back by the 
way by which thou camest.’ 

28. dvrlov niSa. Not necessarily, 
though generally, of an answer. Here 
in the sense only of coram allogut. 
The accusative is governed by 753, as 
may be seen by comparing oé@ev dyriov 
lay Il. 1. 230, dvria decrolyns gacda 
Od. 15. 377. 
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““Epycla: od yap avre rd 7° ddrdrda wep dyyedds éoor’ 
windy évdoKkdpo eimeiy wynpepréa BovaAry, 30 


voorov Odveaijos tadacippovos, ds Ke vénrat 


otre Oeay mopry otre Ovnrav avOpérror: 


GN 8 ¥ emi oyedins Twodrvdécpouv mipara mdéoxov 


part « eixoor@ Zyeplnv EplBwrov txoiro, 


34. hparl x] xapis rov we al worwdrepa: Schol. H. The reading of Aristarchus 


29. ov ydp atre. For this anticipa- 
tion of the dause containing the reason 
cp. Od. 1. 337. atre here, with its 
adversative force, serves to throw an 
emphasis on ot, ‘thou for thy part.’ 
See Od. 2. 103; 9. 256, 393; Il. 1. 404. 

74 v° GdXa wep, ‘in all else what- 
soever :” so 74 wep dada Od. 15. 540. 

Hermes is here called the general 
messenger of the gods. In the Iliad, 
Iris for the most part fulfils that office ; 
"Ips .. f re Oeoion perdyyedos dbardroio: 
Il. 1§. 144. But Iris is not mentioned 
in the Odyssey. Some old interpreters, 
relying on a false etymology that 
connected “Ips with és, supposed that 
Hermes was messenger in matters of 

ce and Iris in affairs of war. See 
rv. on Virg. Aen. 5. 606; Hesych. 
ipdas’ rds ty obpavy ipdas arrixas. 
Cp. Scholl. H. P. Q. T. & per rd 
TH "Ipeds xpyra: Siaxdvy, xarawAnerin 
wal Trois woAquxois doxvia’ Se 
"Odvoceia pvOh8ns tariv, &s Kai 5 ‘Epps. 
waparnpyréoy 8¢ Sri wal by "1dudds Gwat 
iwéupOn TH Tois Abrpas Biacwoa Td 
Tipiayoy. Cod. Harl. gives ty rois Abrpois, 
sc. in the Rhapsode of the * Ransom.’ 
Perhaps we may omit 79, and read Saws 
Siacdoa, 

The author of the hymn to Demeter 
(314 foil.) represents Zeus as first 
despatching Iris and afterwards Hermes; 
for the message of Iris fails of its 
purpose, and Hermes is sent p 
Al8nv paraxotos wapapaperos tréecory, | 
dyriy Mepoeddveay .. tfayayo. This 
seems to give a hint that Iris is the 
 aastes medium of communication 

ween the gods, and also between 
gods and men, while Hermes is chosen 
for special service requiring careful 
Management. Thus he is sent to 
convey the warning to Aegisthus (Od. 
1. 38); to break to Calypso the neces- 
sity of Odysseus’ dismissal (Od. 5); 
and to put Odysseus on his guard 


against the witcheries of Circe (Od. 10. 
277): ; 

It has been suggested that the popu- 
larity of the worship of Hermes in the 
Cephallenian islands and on the adja- 
cent continent, and his family connection 
with the hero of the poem, may account 
for his prominence in the Odyssey. 
Still the difference of usage between 
Iliad and Odyssey is very remarkable, 
and Mure (Gk. Lit. vol. 2. p. 488; 
Append. B ) goes so far as to suggest 
that the phrase ai ydp are... écai, in 
which allusion is here made to the 
office of Hermes, is introduced by way 
of apology for thus dispensing with the 
services of Iris. 

31. véerov, in apposition with BovAfy, 
the words & ke ..dvOpixav forming 
the epexegesis to »darov. 

32. Gedv wopmwp, such as Telemachus 
enjoyed (2. 417): the rest of the line is 
explained by the word wéppovo.w inf. 
37- Cp. Hdt. 4. 152 dwixovro és 
Taprnocoy Oly wopry xpempevos. 

33- oxeBlys (sc. mos), properly a fe- 
minine from the adjective ox éd:0s, which 
may signify ‘made of joined planks’ 
(from cyeddy, ‘close’); to which 
meaning the epithet woAvSéopou seems 
to point; compare also the further 
description, yéppoaow 8 dpa rhy ye wal 
dppovinow dpaccey (infra 248): so too 
Schol. Q., interpreting it by -yopudos 
éuwennypuévns. Others understand by 
it ‘a hastily made’ boat, veds abrocye- 
8ias wn Gelons Schol. V.; compare the 
later use of cyeddfey. Plato seems 
tu use oxe8fa in this sense, Phaedo 85 
D ov you BéArioroy ray dyOpormlyvov 
Aéyew AaBdvra wai bucefercyxTdérarTop, 
én? rovrou dxobpevov, owep twi cxedias 
xvduvevorvra, Bardevoa Thy Bior, ef ph 
tie Sivaro dodaldtorepoy wal duvduvd- 
tepoy ext BeBaorépou éxhparos.. ba- 


wopevOijva:. 
34. Sxeplyv. We read (Od. 6. 4) 
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Paijxov és yaiav, of ayyibeot yeydacwy, 35 
of Kév puv mept Khpt Gedy ads Tipjoovor, 
mwépovow S& év vnl pidnv és rarpida yaiay, 


seems to have adopted the xe. 
the initial F in elxoor@. 


that the Phaeacians formerly dwelt éy 
ebpuxdpy ‘Trepeln | dyxod KuxdAdmon, 
and that they were transported thence 
by their king Nausithous and settled 
.in Scheria. From the story which 
Odysseus tells of his voyage (Od. 19. 
271 foll.), he seems to place Scheria off 
the coast of the Epirote Thesprotians ; 
and this hint may have given rise to the 
tradition which identified Scheria with 
Corcyra. So Callimachus (as we find 
in Strabo, 7. 3. 6) Thy pty Taddor 
Kadupots viody gnot, thw 32 Kopxtpay 
Zxepiay, and Thucyd. (1. 25) s s of 
Tiv tev Sahxov spoevolenow ris Kepxv- 
pas «Ados ixdvrav wept vais, and (3. 

0) he also alludes to the réyevos rot 
AAxivov in Corcyra. But when we at- 
tempt to establish the identity, the 
story melts into romance. Hypereia 
and Scheria are merely topographical 
descriptions: — the ‘ Highlands ’— the 
‘Coast.’ The Schol. E. has a story to 
the effect that 4 Zyepia 7d péy xpwroy 
éxadciro Aperdyn (sickle), because there 
the sickle was kept with which Cronus 
was mutilated. It was afterwards 
called Scheria, so the story goes, be- 
cause at Demeter’s request Poseidon 
consented to stop (cxeiv) the flood that 
threatened to drown her. 

The Phaeacians themselves are repre- 
sented as of divine lineage (dyxi@eor), 
and their name is etymologically con- 
nected with dads, ‘dark;’ their home 
being in the wonderland of the West 
(wort. (épov). Their magic ships flit 
over the sea, #épe wat vepéAn wexadup- 
péva (Od. 8. 562), and Nausicaa de- 
scribes herself and her countrymen as 
living dwdvevOe woduxdAvoTy tri wévrg | 
écxaror, ob8€ ris Gp Bporiev tw: ulo-yeras 
ddAdos (Od. 6. 205). Welcker (Klein. 
Schrift. 2. 14) endeavours to identify the 
account of the Phaeacians with certain 
forms of northern legend, laying much 
stress on their being called wopmot dm- 
poves, and on their having carried Odys- 
seus in a de. p sleep across the sea. He 
finds in this a representation of the 


See Il. 9. 363. Bekk., ed. 2, omits «’, because of 


story of the Ferrymen of the dead: see 
further on Od. 8. 562. 

Welcker also supposes that Homer 
sought in his description of the Phaea- 
cians to portray the habits of his own 
Ionian countrymen. 

Mure (Hist. Gk. Lit. vol. 1. Append. 
E.), commenting on the similarity of 
the words Phaeacian and Phoenician, 
thinks that it is ‘some colony of these 
oriental adventurers in some part of the 
western Mediterranean which here 
forms the butt of Homer's playful 
satire. He notices that Homer gives 
the epithets vavowAvrol and dyavol to 
both peoples, comparing Od. 7. 39 
with 15. 415, and 13. 272 with 13. 120. 
According to Mure, ‘Scher’ is a 
Phoenician word signifying a ‘ busy 

ort,’ which suggests a ready etymology 
or Scheria. But the whole idea seems 
fanciful. 

There is a more decided connection 
between the Elysian plain and the 
gardens of Alcinous. Both enjoy the 
constant presence of the genial Zephyr 
(Od. 4. 567; 7. 118), and Rhadaman- 
thus, the inhabitant of Elysium, is the 
visitor of the Phaeacians (Od. 4. 564; 
7. 323). This connection was remarked 
by the Schol. on Eurip. Hippol. 742 
érépay yop etuvOevoay eva viv bv 9g 
wAciora wal Oavpaora piovra’ éy ravry 
yap 70 "HAbowoy wediov cal THY Paper 
Thy viv épbOevoaovy clva. Nitzsch 
supposes that we have in Phaeacia a 
trace of Italian scenery idealised, but 
on the whole we shall not be able to 
improve upon the decision of Erato- 
sthenes, quoted by Strabo (1. 2. 35), 
“Opnpoy pyre eldévac ratra pyre Bob- 
AeoOa, ty yvopipos téwoe woreiy Thy 
wrayny (sc. ‘O8vccjos), 

{xovrd xe, not ifera:, because his safe 
arrival is dependent on many contin- 
gencies. Compare the same mood ex- 
pressing the same conditions in the 
speech of Teiresias, Od. 11. 104, III. 

36. wepi xijpt. mept gives the notion 
of a circle completed, as distinct from 
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xarKéy te xpvoby re Edis écbyrd re dévres, 
wOAX, da dw ovdé more Tpolns éfjpar ‘Odvaceds, 
el wep dirijpov FArAGe, Aaxdv ard Anidos alfcav. 40 
ds ydp of poip éori pldrouvs 7 idéew Kat ixécbar 
olxov és tryybpogov Kai éjy és warpida yaiav. 
*Qs Egat’, ovS adwiOnoe Stdxropos apyecpéyrns. 


Q. Tpolns] v. 1. Tpoiye. So Schol. H. P. V. dcaperéov. 1d yap éfijs Tpolns dxd 


anitos, G30 THe Tpoxejs Aclas. 


vie AOnvas tv a’ Aeydpeva (Od. 1. 96), xat-els ra wept ‘Ep 


43 foll.] pernvéxOnoay ob dedyrus tvrevOer els ra wept 


pod hwixa dx’ 'OAvparov els 


riw Tpolay xéreow (Il. 24. 339) Schol. H. P. Q. ob8ey 3& gacw Speros tvOdde 


P4B80u howep dy "TLudd (24. 245) apds 7d xowploa rods wuAwpots 


* ob cuvopac. 8t Sre 


Ga rid tor: Oedw pophpara, we ef ris péudorro 57: Toceday els Aldovlay oh (ee 
pevos Tv rplavay éxa Schol. P. Q. T. On perevéyOnoay «.7.A. (sup.) Dind. ad loc. 
adds, ‘Versus 43-49 iisdem verbis perscripti leguntur Il. 24. 339-345, pluribus 
vero mutatis vel additis in Od. 1. 96-101, ubi 97-101 mponSerfabau (ab Aristophane) 


dicuntur.’ 
dypi, which properly means only, ‘on 
both sides,’ rom this comes the 


sense of ‘completeness,’ ‘ thoroughness,’ 
passing into the meaning of ‘ excess,’ as 
in wepiaois. The grammarians had no 
uniform rule about the accentuation of 
wepi, so as to distinguish its meanings, 
or its Wha oc par from its adverbial 
use. Cp. Schol. Par. on Il. 21. 163 
TivoAepaios 6 Divbapley dvacrpépe ri 
népe fva onpalyp wenoods, but Herodian, 
on Il. 4. 46, writes, 7d wept gudrdoce 
roy tévow Sre onpalve: rd wepicowe. 
The Venetus A. has wept afjp: uniformly, 
except in Il. 24. 435, the work of a 
later hand. In this phrase and in 
others analogous to it, it is preferable 
to take wept adverbially, and regard 
«jps as a localising dative; for the 
following reasons. We find (Od. 8. 
63) the phrase wept .. prAciv, and in Il. 
Q. 117 eps peAciy: so again in Od. 2. 
88 wept .. elSévais, and in Il. 2. 213; §. 
326 gpeoty elSévax. If we translate 
wept gideiy by valde amare, and xijpe 
gireiy by ex animo amare, we may 
combine the two in wept «fjpi pirciv and 
render it valde ex animo amare, This 
is easier than to take wepl as a preposi- 
tion with «jp in the sense of circum cor, 
which offers no definite meaning. If 
we prefer to give a more local sense to 
wept and translate it ‘all around,’ ‘quite 
through,’ the sense will be the same, 
and «fps will still stand as a local 
epexegesis. The same explanation will 
suit such passages as Miccerre wept 


VOL, I. 


Guys Tl. 22. 70, or roioly re wept ppeciv 
doweros Il. 16. 157; but it is 
likely enough that such later expressions 
as wept xdpyar: h. Hom. Cér. 429, wept 
¢@6By Aesch. Cho. 35, and wept répBes 
Pers. 696, have arisen from a mis- 
conception of the Homeric usage (see 
the whole question well treated by 
Kuhl, Quaest. Hom, p. 1. de particulae 
sepi forma et usu Homerico). 

39. wéAX’ sums up the three accusa- 
tives in the preceding line, and introduces 
the clause with 8a. 

Tpolys, i.e. Troy-land. See Od. ro. 
40. Schol. H. P. V. joins Tpofne, as 
adj., with Ani8os. 

40. Aaxav ..aloav, ‘having got his 
meed from the spoil.’ Cp. Il. 18. 327 
Aaxévra re Ani808 aloay. 

4t. &s, ‘in such wise,’ i.e. includ- 
ing both the perils he must encounter, 
and the honourable escort from Phae- 
acia. 

43-49. The whole passage is identical 
with Il. 24. 339-34 a to which place 
the mention of the magic wand and 
its soporific powers seems more ap- 
propriate: for Hermes had on that 
occasion to lull the sentinels to sleep, 
roiat 8 ig’ tarvov ixeve Bderopos dpyei- 
géyrns | waow, which words explain 
7 7 avipav Supara OéAye. Virgil, in 
his adaptation of the passage, Aen. 4. 
238 foll., extends the power of the wand 
to the causing or breaking the sleep of 
death, ‘dat somnos adimitque et lumina 
morte resignat.’ 
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atrlk tre0’ id roccly édjcaro Kahd rédiAa, 

duBpécia, xptoaa, rd pv hépov qurty ef dsyphv 45 
70 éw dmeipova yaiay dua mvoigs dvépoto, 

eiXero Ot pdBdov, ti Tt dvdpav Supara Oéeryet 

dv é6éia, rods 8 avre xal drvdéovras éyelpet, 

THY peta xepoiy txwv wérero Kpards dpyepéyrns. 

Mheptny & ériBas 2 aldépos Eumece wore 50 
cevar treat eri xipa Adpw spvidi éoixds, 

5s re xara Sewods xbdrous adds arpuyéroto 

ixO6s ayphoowy muxiwd wrepd Severar ddrApp’ 

TQ ixedos wodéecow dyfoato Kbpacw ‘Eppufs. 


54. TH Ieedos] wpoclOnné ris ob Sedvrae Tov orlyov Schol. H. P. Q., with whom 
Eustath. agrees, 1522.63. See note below. 


48. rovs 8 adre, ‘ others again.’ 

49. wérero. The word is used of 
any rapid movement, and is not confined 
to the flight of birds. Cp. frwo .. 
weréoOny Tl. 5. 366, dAcolrpoxos .. 
wéreras Il, 13. 140, Sr’ dy .. wrijra: npade 
$2 xdAala Il. 15. 170, etc. 

50. The flight of. Hermes may be 
compared with that of Hera, Il. 14. 22 
“Hpn 8° dlifaca Xixey ploy Otadusoco, | 
Thepiny 3 émBaoa nal Hyablny tparewiv 
| cedar’ &¢’ ixwonddaw Opyxay spea 
vepdevra, | dxpordras copupas, ob32 xOéva 
padprre wodoiuv | tf "Adda 3 tm wévroy 
tBicero xupyalyoyra. Here then the words 
TIvepiny 8’ émPds refer to his passage 
over the peaks of the Pierian range, 
which runs north-west from Olympus. 

€— al@épos should be joined with 
dpweore. Or it is possible to regard 
Pieria as the plain of that name, to 
which Hermes descends from Mount 
Olympus, as to a stage between it and 
the sea; in which case lf al@épos must 
be taken with émfds, for al@fp is the 
clear air of mountain heights, as dis- 
tinguished from the lower atmosphere, 
dfp. Zeus on Olympus is described, 
Od. 15. 523, as aldép valow. 

51. Adpos. A distinction is made 
between the Adpos and aléwa in the 
Peripl. pont. Eux. (33, ed. Miiller); 
and Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 5. 9) does 
‘$0 even more explicitly, assigning 
to each a different breeding season. 
al@wa, inf.’ 337, must be a_ bird 
that dives, perhaps the mergus. Adpos 


may be the gull (Jarus) or the tern 
(sterna), neither of which birds dives 
ware In modern Greece the gull is 
still called yAdpos. Pliny appears to 
refer to the Adpos where he says, 
mle in petris nidificant .. aestate’ 

at. Hist. 10. 32, 48. 

52. Seavods xdXrous. So wéAayos 
péya re Bevdv re Od. 3. 322. é6Arros 
is occasionally used of the whole 
sea, e.g. Gadrdoons ebpta xddnoy I]. 
18. 140; but it seems properly to de- 
scribe the water as lying enclosed, or 
sunken, between headlands. Compare 
ést Kplons xarepaivero xéAmos dwelpuyr | 
Ss re dex TeAordvyncoy niapay tépye 
h. Hom. Ap. 431. Curtius thinks that 
xéAwos may be connected with «Aés-rTe, 
as something that hides or covers. 

53. wuxiva wrepd, thickness of plum- 
age is characteristic of sea-birds. 

54. t@ Uxedkos. This line seems a 
mere tautology after €oucds, but for 
a corresponding repetition in a simile 
cp. Il. 5. 87, 93 Otve ydp au wediov 
mworape wAnOovre toxds .. de bxd Tvdeidp 
wumvail kAovéovTo padayyes. On doicds 
Schol. P. says, xara viv dpyiy ob kata 
iw popdiiy, dx wal "Ive podvBeaivy lxéAn 
(Il. 24.80). The words are only meant 
to imply that Hermes swooped down, 
and swam on the water like a sea- 
bird. 

With wodtecow cp. Trachin. 112 foll. 
TOAAG .. cbpara.. émévra re. 

éxfhoaro, ‘rode on the thronging 
waves,’ i.e. made them his 8y»pya. 
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GX bre 8) tiv vicow adlxero TnASO’ eoficar, . 55 
év0’ éx wéyvrou Bas ioedéos Freipbvde 

ffiev, Oppa péya oméos ixero, TO Et voudy 

vaiev éumdéxapos’ tiv SF doh térpe eodcay, 

wip pey én écyapbow péya xalero, TnA6Oc 3 ddph 

xéépov + evxedrowo Obov + avd vijcoy dddde 60 
Satopévav: 4 & evdov dodidove di Kadi, 

iordv éwotxopévn yxpuoely Kxepxid’ Sdatver. 

dAn 8 oréos dudi megvxe tyr\€Obwoa, 

KrAnOpn + alyepbs re Kal edodns xumdpiocos. 


x 


61. Saopévaw] ypdpera: wal of rws Sasoptver, riudy 82 lvmrAoxapotca Kalwle 


Schol. H. P. 


56. frrapdv8e, ‘to land.’ farapos 
(according to some =<dwetpos, sc. yi) 
stands for-‘land,’ in contrast to ‘sea.’ 
Here it is used of an island, as of 
Ithaca, Od. 13. 114. Others re 
the 4 or das equivalent to the Skt. 
G, referring -wepos to wepay=the land 
that may be travelled over. 

59. doxapégiv, a metaplastic form 
belonging to the o declension. It is 
a metrical necessity, as éoxapppuw would 
be inadmissible in the hexameter. For 
similar metaplasms compare dopih and 
boplyp, dAchy and dAsi. The meaning 
of éoxdpy here seems to be a portable 
brazier, as in Aristoph. Acharn. 888. 

60. xé8pos. The Homeric «édpos is 
not the cedar of Lebanon, but a variety 
of juniper, probably the Spanish juniper 
(F. oxycedrus), which grows freely on 

e shores of the Mediterranean. 

eéxdaros. Diintzer would connect 
this word with «nd@as, but it should 
rather be referred to xed(w, meaning 
either ‘easily split’ (Virgil’s ‘fissile 
lignum’), or, more likely, ‘deftly split,’ 
i.e. ready-made into billets for burning, 
oxXas. 

@bov is a tree with resinous wood, 
probably the arbor vitae. Cp. Athen. 
5. 207 E 7d 8% ri xéSpor xai rd 
Ovov xal tiv xuwdpcocoy eddy elvas 
loropla tort wept purav, which seems 
conclusive against the idea of Ovo» 
being a compound like incense. See 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. 13. 16 ‘inter pauca 
nitidioris vitae instrumenta haec arbor 
(citrus) est; quapropter insistendum 


ei paullum videtur. Nota etiam Homero 
fuit; Thyon Graece vocatur, ab aliis 
thya. anc itaque inter odores uri 
tradit in deliciis Circes [probably a 
reminiscence of Virg. Aen. 7. 10 foll.]}, 
quam deam volebat intellegi, magno 
errore eorum qui odoramenta in eo 
vocabulo accipiunt, cum praesertim 
eodem versu cedrum laricemque una 
tradat uri, in quo manifestum est de 
arboribus tantum locutum.’ But the 
citrus emits no scent in burning, so 
that it is better to regard @boy as one 
of the resinous trees; pine, cypress, 
or eas ar 

61. adov&sdouea, ‘vocale est verbum 
quo  gaee Nymphbae cantum expres- 
“~~ icas ee : ‘me ‘i 

2. wepaclBe. e xepxls is generally 
considered equivalent to the later owd6n, 
the wooden rod or blade used to strike 
the threads of the woof close together. 
It seems better to take it of the shuttle 
(connected with xpéxw, xpémos), as the 
use of the word by Eurip. (Troad. 198 
obx lerots xepuida divedovo’ UftadrdrAdéw) 
could not refer to the owd@n. 

64. «AnOpy is referred by some to 
adm, as having ‘brittle’ wood: it is 
perhaps connected with «Ania, «rdw, 
as the tree that ‘closes in’ or ‘edges’ 
the banks of rivers. This etymology 
is supported by the forms «Ag@py and 
«r«lOpy which are found. 

is probably the aspen 
(populus tremula). In Homer this tree 
is generally represented as growing in 


marshy soil, Od. 17. 208; Il. 4. 482,. 
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tvOa 8€ + BpyiOes tavvaisrepa edvdgovro, 65 


~ 6 a 4 vA 4 ”~ 
oxarés T ipnxés te TaviyAmoool Te Kopdvai 


elvddat, thholv re Oadrdooia Epya péunrcr. 

4 & avrob rerdvucro wep) omelovs yadvpoio 

hyepis iBadwoa, reOyra Sé cTagvdAjer 

xpjvat & é£eins wiovpes péoy bdarTt rEevKd, 70 


amAnolat arAAnAwY TeTpappéevat AdAdrvdis AAn. 
audi dt Aetpaves paraxol lov 7de cerivou 


66. oxirwes)] rivee wires ypdpovo: Eustath. 


72. tov] The v. 1. ofov is said (see 


Athenaeus, 2. 6. c.) to be the emendation of King Ptolemy Euergetes, who insisted 
that the violet was here out of place. Eustath. does not allude to the origin of the 
variant, but he says, olov rivte ypdpovory, 8 wal wodAois dpécxe: THY wadaiwy. 


or at any rate in the vicinity of water, 
as here, and inf. 237; 6. 292. The 
constant movement of its leaves serves 
to point a simile in Od. 7. 103. Curtius 
suggests that al-yepos (alyep-j-os) may 
be connected tiibacy a re 
as populus perhaps wi 0. 

66. ox@mes. Cp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
10. 49. 70 ‘nominantur ab Homero 
scopes avium genus; neque harum 
satyricos motus cum insidientur pleris- 
que memoratos facile conceperim mente, 
neque ipsae iam aves noscuntur.’ The 
word may come from oxdr-reay, ‘to 
mock,’ meaning a bird that ‘mimics’ 
the tones of others, or there may be 
a reference in it to a grotesque ap- 
pearance in the bird itself, or to its 
curious gestures and movements. But 
we should rather connect oxdal with 
oxéw-ropa:, as KAday with xAdx-ra, pup 
with ¢ép-w, and regard it as meaning 
the ‘staring’ bird. So yAaié is con- 
nected with Adw and Aevoow, compare 
also the words S¢:s and 8pdxow. Per- 
haps in the absence of any evidence 
we may translate ox«dal ‘horned owl;’ 
Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 8. 3) mentions 
oxén) among the -yapapdwuyes Tov vurre- 
pway, adding 4 8 oxdap tAdrrow yAav- 
wés. Another reading is «x@wes, see 
Athen. 9. 391 c. 

xopG@vas elvdAvas may be rendered 
‘cormorants,’ whose dark plumage pro- 
bably gained for them the popular 
name of ‘sea-crows;’ cp. Od. 12. 418. 
There is nothing inappropriate in making 
these birds roost in trees, as, in the 
southern seas, cormorants build their 
nests in the mangroves. But after all 


there is nearly as much uncertainty 
about these xop&vas as about oxmwes. 
The Scholl. identify them with af@via, 
and Hesych. with Adpor. The epithet 
taviyAwooo probably refers to their 
constant cry. 

67. Oardoora... pépndev, ‘occupy 
their business in the t waters,’ i.e. in 
pursuit of fish, etc. For the expression 
cP. Od. 12. 116 woAdepma epya pépnAcy. 

itzsch compares of phasew tnitorses 
Hes. Theog. 440- 

68. 4 8’. is marks a new feature ; 

. Od, 10. 162. Round the cave were 

der, aspen, and cypress, but climbing 
upon the cave, and hanging over the 

(avred =‘on the spot,’ defined 
by wept owelove), was a different kind 
of tree, viz. }pepls, the ‘ garden vine.’ 
rTeTdvuoro, ‘ trailed,’ 

69. tpepls only means ‘ brought into 
cultivation from the wild state’ () dypide 
Anth. P. 9. §61). Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant. 3. 8. 2) says, speaking of different 
species of oak-trees, ry rds yAucelas 
gétpovoay ol pty riy tyeplBa xadrcve., 
ol 82 brupddpuy. 

70. wlovpes, an Aeolic form; see 
on Od. 4. 743. 

LSare Acuvue, like dyAady Gap (Od. 3. 
429). means iad pale : roger or 
perhaps ‘sunlit,’ as opposed to yéAay 
biwp, Od. 4. 359, in deep wells or 
shaded pools. 

72. fov.. ceAlvou, material genitive 
with Acipiyves, as alyelpaw dacos Od. 6. 
291, Tépevos.. puradijs wai dpoblpns 
wupopépao Il. 12. 314. 

lov is the ordinary blue scented violet, 
i.e. foy pédAay as distinguished from 
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Onreov' evOa K Gretta Kal dbdvards mep éredOdy 

Onjcatro lav Kal reppbeln dpeoiv jory. 

&v0a ords Oneiro didxropos dpyeadéyrns. "5 
atrap érreid) wdvra €@ Onjcaro Oupe, 

aurix dp els edpd oméos frvber> obdE pw dvrnv 

hyvolncey iSoica Kaduyo, dia Oedov, 

ov ydp t dyva@res Oeot ddAHAOLoe TédOvTaAUL 

a0dvaro, oS ef ris drrémpobhk Sopara valet, 80 
ovd dp ’Odvocija peyadfropa evdov ererpey, 

GN 8 ¥ én’ axriis Kraie Kabypevos, tvOa mdpos sep, 
Sdéxpvot Kal orovayfioe Kai ddyeot Oupdv épéy or 

[wévrov én drpiyerov Sepxécxero Sdxpva delBwv]. 

“Eppeiqv & épéeve Kaduyad, dia Oeday, | 85 
év Opévm ispicaca dace, oryadéberti 


80. of8’ ef ris] Apiorapyos, odd’ # 71s Schol. H. P.  Aristarchus also read vale: 


and not the v. |. wafox. 
line recurs inf. 157. 


83. orova 
84.] 6 orlxos 


ot] oreraxios al rou ’ 
os WepiTT: 


H. P. Schol. H. on inf. 158, where the line 


oropdvovs. The 


, & yap mpoxeluevos dpxet Schol. 
occurs, says évrevOev els 7d bAL-yor 


dveripw (sc. v.84) perdwerra: 5 oriyoe. If it be retained here, it spoils the con- 
struction of the sentence, as there is nothing to connect «Aaie with Sepxécxero. 


Aevadiov. If there be any value in the 
reading ciov (see crit. note), we may 
suppose it to refer to the Sium mnodi- 
florum (Linn.) which ws freely in 
Greece. Cp. Diosc. ah as larp. 2.154 
olov 7d ty w evploxeras ty rois b8acr 
Oaprioy bp0dv, Arwapdy, pbAAa Exo wAa- 
ta tewocellvy toxdéra, puxpsrepa 82 
wal dpwparifowra. See also Athen. 2. 


6. c. 

cOuvov, called éAcdéperroy II. 2. 776, 
may either be parsley, or, more likely, 
a kind of celery. 

73. évOa «’ dwevra, ‘ there indeed even 
an immortal, if he came, might saze 
as he set eyes upon the place.’ This 
sentence still belongs to the general 
description of the grotto, and is pre- 
paratory only to the mention of Hermes 
m 


Vv. 75. 

érera, which often introduces a 
further fact as a natural sequence from 
what has gone before, serves here to 
give a new point in the description ; 
as in the account of the cave of 
Phorcys, Od. 13. 106 dy 82 xpnritpés 


Te wal dudipopies Eacs | Aduvor EvOa 3 
érara r:GaiBiooove: péduooas. 

77. dvrnv is to be joined with Bodea, 
‘when she looked him in the face,’ as 
dyrny elorday Il. 19. 15. The accusa- 
tive piv depends on [30voa and on 
fyyvoincey. Cp. Od. 20. 15 ds 32 whow 
.. dvdp’ dyvorhoae’ brdet. 

79. of w dyvares. Cp. Schol. 
P. ‘3 ob yap TO xpoewpaxéva: ddA ward 
viva Oday dbrauw tyripoe l8otca } 
Kaluja tow ‘Epuhy. The followin 
words 008" ef 7 ..vala are intend 
to describe Calypso’s own case, living 

inf. 


in her distant isle of Ogygia. See 
100. 

81. o08' dpa. Hermes found Calypso 
within, but he did not, ‘as one might 


have thought,’ see Odysseus there. Cp. 
Od. 9. 92 088 dpa Awropd-yo ppdore’ 
érdpoaow 5r€8poy. 

83. épéx@ev, related to épelxa, as 
8éyopas to Selxvvju. Trans. ‘ rending.’ 

86. ovyadéevn. This word is usually 
referred to ciados, ‘fat,’ on the analogy 
of Aswapés, the dropping of the y being 
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‘Titre pot, Eppela ypvodppam, eirjdrovbas 
aldotéds re gidtos re; wdpos ye pev of re Oapifes. 
avéa & tt ppovées reréoar dé pe Ovpis dvwyer, 


el d0vapat reréoa ye Kal ef rereAcopévoy éoriv. go 
[AX &reo wporépw, va ro wap feiia Oeiw.] 

“Qs dpa dovicaca Ged wapéOnxe tpdmrefay 
duBpocins mdjoaca, Képacce St véxrap épvOpér. 
avrap 6 tive xal fobe Stdxropos dpyepéyrns. 
avrap émel Sefrynoce xal fpape Oupdy edwdf, 95 
kal rére 84 pv Grecow dperBbpevos WT poo éelrey’ 


‘Elpwrgs p edOdvra Ged Oeby' adrap éy® rot 


ynpepréws Tov pdOov éviomiaa Kédeat yap. 


Leds eué y qvoye: Seip edOgpev ovx ebédovra: 


tls & dy éxdy roocbvde Stadpdpor ddrpupdv bdap 


100 


dorerov; ovdé ris dyyt Bporav mods, of re Oeotow 
lepd re pé{ovor cal égalrovs éxardéuBas. 
GAA par ob tos Core Aids véov alytbxo1o 


g1.] Wanting in the best MSS. It is mcompatible with sup. 86, where Hermes 


is represented as already seated. 
Perha 
from 


compared with ld, the Boeotian form 
of &ydv, and dAlos for dAfyos in the 
Tarentine dialect. (See Curtius, 541.) 
Others connect the word with a root 
ya =‘shine,’ with an intensive prefix 
ot. So Diintzer ad loc. 

88. alBotés re plAos re, ‘an honoured 
and welcome guest.’ 

For the use of wdpos with the present 
tense see on Od. 4. 811. 

go. el rereXecpévov éoriy, ‘if it is a 
thing that ever hath been done ;’ which 
would imply the possibility of its bein 
done again. Nitzsch compares ra yev 
peva gdavepdy Sri duvdrd Arist. Poet. 

.6. The same transition in meaning 
is seen in the verbal adjective in -ros. 
Compare also rereXcopévoy Eoras Il, 1. 
213, etc. 

95. pape Oupdv w8p. Cp. Gen. 
18. 5 ‘I will ce a morsel of bread, 
and comfort ye your hearts. So mAn- 
calaro Oupdy Od. 19. 198. 

97. dpwrgs, ‘thou dost question me 


It is probably interpolated from II. 18. 387. 
we might justify it by understanding that the guest is here bidden to move 
e reception-room to the dining-room. 


at my coming,’ referring back to v. 87, 
vivre por... dApAovGas ; For the colloca- 
tion of Ged Geoy see inf. 155. 

98. tov pOOov, ‘that story which I 
have to tell,’ ‘ my story.’ 

xéXeas yap. This is added, because 
the message is an unwelcome one, 
which Hermes would not tell if he 
were not bidden. 

Tor. dovwerov is added to give 
definiteness to rooaévbe. 

In the words o08é rus we have a de- 
monstratival clause instead of a re- 
latival, the meaning being ‘ where there 
is no city.’ 

103. 06 qwosg..Gedv. Here gon is 
used in the sense of éeer:, and followed 
by an infinitive with the subject in the 
accusative. Cp. Od. 11. 158 rdv of 
woe ort wepyou | we(dr idvra. Ameis 
quotes also Od. 2. 310; 5. 137; 15.49; 
17.12; 18.52; 19. §§5, 5913 21. 3313 
Il. 6. 267; 13.114; 17.464; 19. 225 ; 20. 
97: 
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obre mapegedOeiy dArov Oedy off drAdoat, 


gnot ro dvdpa mapeivae difup@raroy dddov, 


105 


tov avdpav ot doru mépi [Mpidpoto pdyxovro 
etvderes, Sexdtm St wédw wépoavres EBnoay 
oixad’: drap vy vbor@ ’Abnvainy aXlrovro, 

4 ogi éraépo’ dvepby tre Kaxdv Kal xvpata paxpd. 


[évO" GAroe pev mdvres dwépOibev ecOdol éraipor, 


110 


IO5-I11.] weperrot ol orlxo: wat wpds riv loroplay paxdpevor’ ob ydp wal? dy 


xapoy bwd-rije "AOnvas 6 
mpoonvéxon 
Schol. P. Q. 


omission of these lines would make the p 


it is better to retain vv. 105-107, so t 


éB8noay. At any rate 110,111 must be struck out. 


104. dAvacas (&u0s) is connected 
with #Al6o0s. Evustath. and others 
attempted to identify GA:os in this 
sense with dos from 4s, _ the 
notion in both being the ‘ barren waste’ 
of sea. This false derivation may be 
the reason why dj:os and dAidw are 
found with the aspirate: it would be 
more correct to write dos and did 
on the analogy of &An and #Acés. 

Here dAvGoa: means, ‘to thwart by 
open resistance ;’ wapef«AOetv, ‘ to over- 
reach. Compare 8% ce wapéAGo: | dy 
wéyreca 8ér0101 Od. 13. 291; also wapef- 
€ASovea used of Circe slipping by un- 
perceived, Od. 10. 573. 

105. dubupérarov dAAwv, ‘ beyond all 
others,’ ‘in reference to all others.’ It 
is unnecessary to describe this idiom as 
a substitution of the superlative for the 
comparative. Nor Seed we explain it 
as an illogical use of the itive 
genitive, nor as an ablatival use of the 

enitive so strong as to imply ‘away 
rom’ and therefore ‘ beyond’ all others, 
as dfoxor dAdo. The very free use of 
the genitive with substantives and 
adjectives, marking different degrees or 
points of reference, is compatible both 
with comparatives or superlatives. 
Compare, for the genitive in this rela- 
tion with substantives, 4 Képsxupa rijs 
IraAlas wait XixeAlas Kadi Aou 
aera: Thuc. 1. 36, and with adjectives 
velaros Drwy Od. 15. 108, aeio 3’, 
"AXA, ob Tis dvip mpowdpade paxdp- 
raros Od. 11. 482, wéAepoy dfioAcye- 
Tatoy Trav spoyeyernplvow Thuc. I. I, 
peylorny tay apd avrijs ib. 1. 10, KaA- 


vepos txivgOn wal of CAA: dwdaAovto, 'Odvacedts rH vhow 
* of 32 reAevrato: S00 te Trav pera ravra (133, 134) elon perevyveypévac 
Buttm. ap. Dind. Schol. refers these words to vv. 105-111, but the 
ronoun roy in v. 112 ambiguous, therefore 
at rdv viv o’ «.7.A. follows directly upon 


See note below. 


ducroy gavey trav apotépwy dios Soph. 
Ant. tor. An exact parallel to this 
use of the genitive with superlatives is 
found in the phrase pévos raw Gov, as 
‘Ophpou pdvov raw Drow paryodovrra 
ra éwn Lycurg. 184. 

106. Tr&v dvbpav, ai gaat and 
corrective of d\Ae@v, and in apposition 
with it. He was not more wretched 
than all the rest of mankind, but than 
all the Greek heroes who fought round 
the walls of Troy. 

107. @Bycav olkabe is modified by 
the ONE words drdp éy véery, 
etc. Cp. 14. 241 EBnpey | olxade 
ovy wheoot, Cede 8’ Exddaccer 'Ayauobs. 

. 108. "A@yvalyv dAlrovro. Compare 
for the circumstances Od. 3. 135; and 
for the construction Od. 4. 378. Hermes 
is giving a general sketch of the 
disasters that happened to the Greeks 
on their return, without special reference 
to Odysseus, of whom Athena was 
always the champion and protector. 
The storm sent by her, ‘ unius ob noxam 
et furias Aiacis Oilei,’ had no connection 
with the shipwreck of Odysseus which 
am pai later. Whether we reject the 
whole vv. IO5-111, or not, it 
is at any rate impossible to retain vv, 
110, 111 in this connection; for they 
imply that Odysseus was wrecked by 
Athena's storm, and driven on the 
shore of Calypso’s isle; whereas, by 
his own statement (Od. 13. 403 foll.), 
Zeus was the cause of the shipwreck, 
as is plainly stated in these very same 
lines, when they occur later, and are 
put in Calypso’s mouth (inf. 133, 134) 
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tov © dpa dseip dveuds re pépwy nal copa rédacce.] 

Toy viv o nvdyew dromepmépey Sri tdéxioTa’ 

od yép of t78 aloa didtov drovboguy drdéc0a1, 

GXN ere of poip éori pidous 7 ldéew Kai ixérOat 

olkoy és trrdpopoy Kal ey és marpida yaiay. 115 
“Qs gddro, plynoevy St Kadvyo, Sia Oedov, 

Kal pu goviocac érea wrepoevta mpoontda: 
“ Zxérr0f éore, Geol, CnrAqpoves ELoxov dAdov, 

of re Oeais dydacbe wap dvipdow edvdfecbat 


dugadinv, ty ris re pidov momoer dxofrny. 120 


ds piv br ’Qplw’ ero pododdxrvdos ’ Has, 
rogpa of hydacbe Geot peta fdorres, 
Zos piv év Oprvyin xpuod0povos”Aprepis dyvi} 


112, #vdrye] fhrdryey dyri rou jvdryeev, ds 7d ffoxew elpia ward (Il. 3. 388) 
Schol. P, Aristarchus seems to have written the plpf. with the paragogic v. See 


La Roche, H. T., p. 194 foll. 
#ris Schol. Q. 


112, qv@yev, ‘bade me.’ The tense 
looks back to the time when Zeus 
despatched him. 

113. Tyd¢, ‘ here.’ 

118. oyérAvo. See on Od. 3. 161. 
The epithet is applied to headstrong 
heroes, as to Heracles, oyérAios, d8pe- 
poepyds 88 obx der’ alavra pé(ow Il. 5. 
403; and once in the milder sense of 
‘indefatigable’ to Nestor, Il. 10. 164. 
It is used of Zeus, Il. 2. 111, and of the 
gods generally, as oxérdsol ore Oeot 
dnAhpoves (Il. 24. 33), which last word 
is mentioned by Eustath. and Scholl. as 
a varia lectio for (nAhpoves here. But 
the circumstances are quite different. 
In Ml. 24 the gods are dyAqpoves in 

rmitting the outrage upon Hector’s 

y: here they are (nAfpoves, ‘ jealous’ 
of mortals favoured by goddesses; the 
words of re Oeais dydacGe being epexe- 
getical of the epithet. 

120. dydaSlyv, an adverb of fem. 
accusat. form, and not an adjective 
with ebyfy. Cp. Il. 7. 196 ova é¢’ 
ipelow .. 42 wal Gupadlyy. There is an 
uncertainty whether the comma should 
come after ebvd(ecOau: or after dapadiny. 
The latter seems preferable, as then the 
words fy r1s..dxolryy are explanatory 


118. (nAfpoves] rd 8t (nAqpoves ypadera: ral 
dnAgpoves, § dor: BAawrixol Eustath. ad loc. See below. 

123, 124.] obdérore wap’ ‘Ophpy 1 “Apreus dppevas povete. 3d 
wives dOerotat Tovs orixove Schol. H. P. Q. 


120. fv ris] ypaperas 


of ebyd{eoOa dupadiny. Cp. Od. 6. 
288, where dudddios yduos is used of 
honourable marriage. There is an 
irony in Calypso’s words. The gods 
wink at the amours of the goddesses, 
but they will not endure that they 
should raise a mortal to the honourable 
position of dxolrns. Here wovfceras is 
conjunctive. 

141. Orion, the giant and hunter 
(Od. 11. 572), appears even in Homer 
as a constellation. Apollodorus quotes 
this account of his death—’Npiova 3 
“Apres dwéxravey ty AyAg—and later 
mythology makes his offence to have 
been an attempt to violate Opis, as she 
was bringing ears of corn to Delos 
(Pausan. 1. 4. 5). Opis or Upis is, 
according to some, a surname of Artemis 
herself, which would explain another 
form of the story, as given in Horace, 
Od. 3. 4.64 ‘ Notus et integrae | tentator 
Orion Dianae | virginea domitus sagitta.’ 
It is when in early summer Orion 
rises in all his splendour with the dawn 
in the eastern sky, and then pales 
before the morming light, that he 
appears as the lover of Eos. 

123. 'Oprvyly. The above -men- 
tioned legend about Orion serves to 
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ols dyavois Bedécoow errotxopévn Karéredvev. 


as & drér ‘lacion évmdbxapos Anphrnp, 


125 


@ Oup@ cifaca, plyn gidrérynte nal edvp 

ver@ Exc rpirid@ ovde diy ev arvoros 

Zeds, Ss pv Karéredve Baddvy apyitt Kepavye. 

és & ad viv po dydoGe, Oeot, Bpordy dvépa mapeiva:. 


127. vee dx tpixéddy] Schol. H. P. Q. quotes, though with disapproval, the 
reading tpexvAg. Does this imply the existence of a reading »np? 


confirm the identity of Ortygia and 
_ Delos. The name Ortygia occurs in 
several localities, but it is always 


connected with the worship of Artemis" 


(cp. Soph. Trachin. 214); and the 
existence of a Syracusan Ortygia 
(which Vd6lcker understands to be 
alluded to in this passage) seems only 
to mean that the Syracusan colonists 
(B.c. 734) introduced into their new 
home the cult of the Delian Artemis. 
In Od. 15. 403 the island Zvuplyn is 
described as being, Opruyine xabbwepber, 
which would sufficiently mark the 

ition of the Cyclad Syros, west of 

enaea, and this is confirmed by the 
statement in v. 410, that the island was 
under the joint protection of Artemis 
and Apollo. 

There is a further doubt whether 
Ortygia be a twin island to Delos, or 
identical with it. Strabo (10. 5. 8) 
identifies Ortygia with Rhenaea, dvo- 
ph(ero8eé (‘Pyvala) wal 'Oprvyla mporepoy, 
the confusion probably arising from the 
fact that originally Delos and Rhenaea 
(which was separated from it by a 
narrow channel about half a mile in 
breadth) were included under the same 
name. See Schol. on Theocr. 17. 10 
yhoos obra ‘Pnvaia A¢cyoulvn fy xa 
Anrdy gat. Ortygia and Delos are 
spoken of separately (h. Hom. Ap. 16) 
as the birth-places of Artemis and Apollo 

tively, Leto having brought them 
forth, riv py dy 'Oprvyin, rdv 3t xpavay 
dvi Afdg, see also Od. 6. 162. The 
name Ortygia comes from Spruf, ‘a 
quail ;> and Welcker (Gotterl. 1. 601) 
mentions that from May to September 
large flights of these birds are seen in 


the islands of the Archipelago. 
124. dyavois. See pe Bat 3- 280. 


It should be noticed here that an arrow 


| 


shot in anger is still called dyavoy 
Bédos, showing that the ‘ painlessness’ 
of the death, and not the merciful 
character of the visitation, is to be 
thought of. 

125. ‘Iaclww. See Hesiod (Theog. 
970, where the form ‘Idoos is used). 

emeter is said to have borne a son 
Plutus to this lover in the island of 
Crete. This story points to an early 
legend which identified Iasion with the 
fertile power of the soil, the name being 
perhaps connected with ala, or, ac- 
cording to others, with léva, dy-iéva. 
Later mythology makes Iasion the 
inventor of the cultivation of corn, like 
Ss oars (rplwodoe). In Theocr. 3. 
50 Iasion and Endymion are coupled 
together. The story is complicated in 
various ways, for Iasion appears in 
different genealogical connections and 
with different mystic meanings in the 
religion and legends of Arcadia, Crete, 
and Samothrace, 

126. @ Oup@ el~aca, ‘following her 
own heart’s bidding ;’ i.e. not by com- 
pulsion. re Il. 9. 598, where Meleager 
is described as giving willing aid to the 
Aetolians @ dup elfas. 

127. veaés, properly an adjective of 
two terminations, sc. veds +7 = Lat. 
novalis. 

tplwodos refers to the three plough- 
ings: (1) at the end of autumn; (2) in 
the spring, to freshen the soil after the 
winter's frost ; and (3) in summer, for a 
second crop. Theocr. (25. 25) speaks 
even of a field ploughed four times, 
retpazodos. The third ploughing was 

ed veay, and the field so ‘freshened’ 
was called veads, while the Lat. sovalis 
rather signifies land ploughed for the 
first time. See Hesiod, Opp. 463, with 
Paley’s note. 
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Toy pey éyav todwoa mepi rpémios BeBawra 
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olov, émel of vija Oohy dpyire Kepavyd 

Zeds eroas éxéaooe péow evi olvomt mévro. 

évO’ dro poy mdvres dwépOiOev ex Odol éraipos, 

tov & dpa deip dveubs re dépwy Kal xOua trédace. 


roy pv éyd diredy re xal Erpegov, 46€ EpacKov 


135 


Oxcev dOdvaroy Kal dyjpoy fara mdavra. 
GN’ ered of tras gore Ards véov alytbyoto 
obre trapefedOeiv Grrov Gedy o86 ddooat, 
éppéro, ef puy Keivos erorptver kal dvmyel, 


wévrov én drptyerov, mépyym 8é pv of my eyo ye’ 


140 


od ydp po. mdpa vijes émnjperpor Kal éraipot, 
of Kévy uy wéprroy én evpéa vara Oadrdoons’ 
altdp of mpodpov siroOyoopat, ovd émixetoo,, 


132. éAgas] Zyvddoros dous ypape Schol. H. P. Q. 
136. dyhpev] So Aristarch. Al. dyfpaow Schol. H. 


WV. I10, I11. 


130. spémos PeBaira, ‘ be- 
striding the keel,’ described more closely 
inf. 371 dud’ évt Sobpar: Baive xérAnO de 
frrov thavver. So wepPaivey with gen. 
Tl. 5. 21 008 drAn wepiAfva: ddeApeod 
nicer tas Compare also wept owelovs 
sup. 68. 

a3. cas, from efAw, as efAcas from 
néddAw Od. 9. 149, wépoas from xeipe Il. 
24. 450. € i 
‘squeezing,’ may well be used of a 
‘crushing blow:’ others take it as 
equivalent to the Virgilian ‘detrusit in 
undas’ Aen. 7. 773. 


olvom must be a ae ithet re- 
ferring to the dark colour of the tumb- 
ling sea, like goppvpéos, and cannot have 


a special reference, as some suppose, to 
the red glare of the lightning, for the 
word is used without any of such sur- 
rounding circumstances, as in Il. 2. 613, 
etc. 


133, 134. See on 110, 11f sup. 

136. qpara wavra. He had lived as 
an d@avaroe with Calypso up to this 
time ; g. Od. 8. 453 réppa 8€ of xopudh 
ye Ge@ ds Zuwedoe Hey, but, as Dr. Hay- 
man remarks, now that Calypso has no 
hope of keeping her lover, she feeds him 
with mortal food. See inf. 199-201. But 
Oep Ss may mean no more than that he 


fTAw, in its derived sense of 


133, 134.] See on 


was right royally treated. 

139. dg ‘let him take himself 
off, with the cases of ‘abire in 
malam rem.’ 1. 7; 20. 349. 
: With inetpive al, elie aces 

ppew, 

140. Grptyeros, as an epithet of the 
sea, is commonly connected with rpvyar, 
‘to gather in the fruits,’ the word thus 
meaning ‘ unharvested,’ ‘ barren,” in con- 
trast with the land, which is roAdpopfos, 
Yl. 14. 200. (In Il. 17. 425 drpvyeros is 
used as an epithet of al@fp.) This was 
the general view of the older commen- 
tators, but Herodian is quoted as refer- 
ring the word to rpéw and understand- 
ing by it dxara os, ‘inexhaustible,’ 
‘not to be wearied. Curtius s.v. is not 
indisposed to adopt this rendering, sup- 
posing the form to come through drpv- 
Feros, and applying the meaning to the 
restless waves. Others connect drpvu- 
yeros with dvarph(ew, understanding by 
it the ‘ murmuring’ or ‘ seething’ sound 
of the sea. But this signification is not 
applicable to al@fp. 

wine sn aren rather her inability 
than her refusal to obey the order dwo- 
wepwépey sup. 112. ‘I cannot send him 
away, for I fave no ships.’ 


143. GwoOhoopas, to be taken imme- 
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@s xe pan doxnOys iy warplda yaiay ixnrat. 


Thy & adre mpocéeme Sidxropos dpyedéyrns’ 


145 


‘obrm viv dnébrepme, Ards 8 émomifeo piv, 


BH wés ro perbmiabe xoreoodpevos yaXerqvn. 
“Qs dpa gwvycas awéBn xpards dpyedbyrns 
4 8 ér ’Odvocija peyadhropa rérvia vopdn 


Hi, erel OH Lnvds éwéxduey dyyedidov, 


150 


tov 8 dp én dxriis ebpe xabijpevov' ovdé wor doce 
daxpubduw répgovro, karelBero 82 yAuKvds aiov 
vooroy ddupopévm, éemel ovxérs fvdave viudn. 

GAN H rot vixras pev labecxey wal dvdyxy 


éy oméoot yAagupoiot rap obx ebédwy ébedovon’ 


155 


fpara 8 éy wérpnot Kal jibdvero. xabifov 


[Sdxpuct Kai orovayfo: cat ddyeor Oupdv épéxOov] 


wovrov én arptyerov Sepxécxero Sdxpva relBov. 


156. év wérpyos| au wézpyos al rot "Apiordpxov Schol. H. P. 
158.] tvredOev els 7d dSAlyov 


in many MSS. Cp. sup. 83, 84. 
perdxatra é orlyos Schol. H. 


diately with &s xev Ucyra. So Il. 16. 
84 ard Oclas .. we dy pos Tip peya- 
Any wat wvdos dpna:, and sup. 31 BovAry 
.. &s xe véyras. 

ot6” émxetaw is parenthetical, and 
parallel to wpédpev, so that spddppow 
may be rendered, ‘with all my heart;’ 
063° émxetow, ‘ without reserve.’ 

146. éwowlfeo. The lawless are de- 
scribed as Ociw Smy ob GAéyovres II. 
16. 388, or 0d8 &m8a tpopdovar Oedw 
Od. 20. a1g. It is uncertain whether 
Sms is connected with & in the sense of 
‘regard’ due to the gods, or the ‘in- 

ion’ or ‘visitation’ of the gods, 
like ésstoxowy; or whether it is to be 
referred to éroua: in the sense of the 
punishment which ‘follows’ or ‘ac- 
ripe gale The use of igh 
in the present passage gives some slight 
additional weight to the latter deri- 
vation. a = 

147. xaAewhvy, intrans., as inf. 485. 

153- odeén, ‘no longer.’ As his pre- 
server from shipwreck she had found 
favour in his eyes; but that feeling had 
now passed, and was succeeded by 


dyeBo 


187.] Omitted 
erépe (84) 


home-sickness. 

154. lavecxey. Curtius regards late 
as a reduplication from a root av or af. 
Compare the form of the aorist d-e-ca. 

dvayny, ‘even perforce ;’ i.e. if 
he would not come willingly. 

155. wap’ otx é0éAav iiddocop The 
grammatical order of the words here 
gives way to the favourite usage of 
bringing contrasted words into imme- 
diate juxtaposition. Cp. Od. 3. 272 
téraw eédAovoay, sup. 97 Ged Gedy, 
inf. 224 pera wal ré8e rote: yevécda, 
Od. 15. 488 wapd wat wang tcOddv EOy- 
wey, Plat. Apol. 37 D xadae ot dy pos 
6 Aloe ein .. dAAny ef DAns wiray wero 

a In the present passage, 
the rule for the collocation of words in 
Homer would not permit the insertion 
of such emphatic words as obs i@éAwr 
between the preposition and its case, 
Therefore, unless we make an exception 
because the order jis_ intentionally 
changed for the sake of contrast, it is 
better to take wapd as an adverb and 
&GeAobop as an epexegetical dative. 

156. hedveoas. See on inf. 418. 
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ayxot & iorapévn mpocepdvee Sta Cedar 
‘Képpope, py po er’ évOdd’ d8vpeo, pndé ro aldv 
POivérw dn yap oe pada mpbppaco droméuyo. 


160 


GN dye Sotpara paxpd tapdy dpyd{eo yadk@ 


eupeiav axedinv' drap ixpia maga én’ adrijs 


wpot, ds oe dépyow én hepoedéa mévroy. 


aurap €y® cirov Kal bdwp xal olvoy épudpdy 


165 


evOjow pevoerxé, & xév ror Arpdy Epv«Kor, 


cipard T audiéow, wéurypwo S€ Tor ovdpov Smicber, 
ds xe par doxnO)s anv warpiga yatavy ixnat, 
al xe Oeol y éOédwo, rol odpavdy etpdv exovow, 


@ 4 / 9 “~ “~ ? 5 
of peu déprepol elot vonoal re Kphvai re. 


170 


“Qs gdro, plyncev 8 wodtrdAas Sios ’Odvcceds, 
kal pu doviicas trea mrepbevra mpoonvda: 

““Addo tt On od, Ged, Th8e pHydear ovdE Tt rropmiy, 
q pe Kédeat oxedin mepday péya Aairpa Oadrdoons, 


dewvéy +t dpyadéov re 7d 8 ovd emi viges eioa 


175 


168. {anas] Aporopdyns Toro Schol. H. P. 


160. wdppope. See on Od. 2. 351. 

161. # . A feminine form 
of adjective following the meaning and 
usage of mpdéppow. e connection be- 
tween the form -¢pagoa and the root 
pay may be seen from such analogies 
as xapterr-, fem. xapl-eooa, etc. e 
might imagine a masculine form apogpas 
referable to wpoppd(ew (cp. Hdt. 1. 120, 
Schweigh. s.v.): but there are other 
instances in Homer of adjectives used 
only in the fem. gender, as, e. g. dudeé- 
Asooa, and péracoa Od. 9. 221. mpd- 
paces is used as a synonym of é0éAouea 
in Il. 10. 290 Sre of spdppacca waptorns, 
| ds viv por €0éAovca wapicraco. 

162. xaAng, with axe or adze. See 
inf. att Sus ‘ 

163. tepra. A ix. 

164. trxpod. This Pee added, as the 
{xpia form the highest parts of the hull. 
He begins the cxedin by laying the 
keel, and finishes off with the Txpa. 
Notice the emphatic position both of 
etpeiay and wou. The vessel is to be 
broad in the beam, and to have plenty 
of free-board, as we say. 


166. pevoexéa refers to all three 
nouns in the preceding line. 

168. ¢ is preferable to Ixoo, the 
reading of Aristophanes; the conjunc- 
tive implying the probable result of the 
opm and the ofpos. 

173. GdAo re Si ov, Gad, 768e phSear, 
‘surely thou art herein devising some 
thing else.’ For this use as a cognate 
or adverbial srr gas with the verb 

. Od. 1. 409 768 lxdve:, 17. yoy 
Beép0 763° rte With the hole press 
cp. Od. 7. 200 GAAo 7 8) 768 éwacra 
Genk wepipnxavdewra, and Od. 20. 114 
répas wi rey réde palvas, ib. 351 ri 
waxdy TOdE WATKETE ; 

175. td 8’ 008". ‘ But it not even can 

od ships travel over.’ This translation 
Is intended to suggest that dwt is used 
rather adverbially than as a preposition. 
The sentence is thrown by parataxis 
into a demonstratival form; whereas 
later Greek would express it by the re- 
lative with a direct preposition, péya 
Aairyua tp’ & «7.2. 

vies dior. See on Od. 3.11. The 
contrast here is between good ships 
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axttropot mepdwotv, ayadrAdpevar Ards odpo. 
ovd dy éyav déxnrt céOev oyedins émBatny, 


ef py pot trains ye, Od, péyar Spxoy dudcra 


py rh por abt@ mapa Kxaxdy Bovdevoéuev addXo,’ 


*Qs ddro, peldnoe St Karuyo, Sta Ocdor, 


180 


xecpl ré uv Karépegev eros 7 ear ex 7 dvdpacer' 
“TH 8) ddurpés ¥ éooi Kal ovx dropdria eldas, 
oloy 5) rév pidov ereppdoOns dyopedoat, 


lorw viv rbde yaia Kai ovpavds evpds brepbe 


kal 7d xareiBbpevoy Zrvyds Cdwp, Js Te péytoTos 


185 


179. dAdo} ’Aporopdyns DAs ypdpea Schol. H. P.Q. Nauck suggests that this 


is an error for F 
*Apioropdyns Schol. H. 


properly built and such an one as 
Odysseus might be able to make for 
himself. 


176. &yadAdpevas. The use of the 
word ts that common impersona- 
tion of the ship, which seems to us to 
‘walk the water like a thing of life. 

177. o08’ av éyav. There is no 

parallelism between of8é here and in 
175. It is really equivalent to the full 
force of its constituents od 8é, ‘ but I will 
not. 
178. ed ph -- &do, ‘unless, god- 
dess, thou ‘shouldest make up thy mind 
to swear me a mighty oath that thou 
wilt not plot against me any fresh mis- 
chief, to my hurt.’ This rendering 
takes naxév as substantival and makes 
wha predicative. Cp. Od. 7. 195 
waxdy Kal sijpa, Od. 3. 152 shua Kako. 
But it is also possible to make sxaxdéy 
adjectival, in direct agreement with 
wipa. The important word after all is 
do, contrasting every other possible 
harm with the immediate horrors of the 
lonely and dangerous voyage. 

182. dAvrpés, used of a culprit Il. 8. 
361, has here a sportive tone. ‘In 
sooth thou art a rogue, and not simple- 
hearted.’ Calypso is laughing at the 
prudent way in which Odysseus manages 
to take care of himself. Full of craft 
himself, he suspects a crafty intention in 
every one else. For dodeAua see Od. 
8. 177. 

183. olev 8f is equivalent in meaning 
to Sr: roioy, ‘in that thou hast devised 
such clever words as these to speak ;’ 
or,’ To think what clever words thou 


185. Gdeap] ypdperat wai Udaros, apds 8 tonpectro 


hast devised!’ used as an exclamation. 
185. Zrvyds GBwp. According to 
Hesiod, Theog. 389, Zeus gave special 
powers to the Ocean-nymph Styx, when 
she came with her sons to Olympus, 
atriy pey ydp t6nxe Oca péyay Enpevas 
Spxov. In a later passage, Theog. 775 
foll., Styx is represented as having her 
home near the dwelling of night, vocguy 
82 Geiw xAuTa Bdpara vale: | paxpzow 
aétppor xarnpepe’, dpi 8¢ wdyry | cloow 
dpyuptac: xpos obpaydy torhpucrat. This 
is probably intended to represent the 
scenery of some stalactitic cave. When 
a solemn oath was to be taken in 
Olympus, Zeds 34 re “Ip exeppe Oca 
plyay Spxov lveixa | rnAdbey tv xpuctn 
mpoxdy wodudwupov b8wp | yuvxpdy, 5 7’ 
dx wérpns waradd Bera 1AUuBarao | iyn- 
Affe’ woAAdy 8é 0 bwd xGovde ebpv0delns 
| & lepot worapoio ple bea vinta pédra- 
vay, | 'Nweavoto xépas, Sexdtrn 8 én 
poipa 8é8acra: (i.e. a tenth part of the 
water of the ocean flows through Styx), 
dvyéa pty wept yi re wat ebpta virra 
Gaddoons | divps dpyupéys elArypuévos els 
daa simres, |} 8t yi’ dx wérpns wpopée 
ya wipa Geoios. A god who should 
forswear himself by Styx, after having 
poured a libation of its water, was 
condemned to lie in trance without 
breathing or speaking for a year, and 
without tasting nectar or ambrosia. 
After that ordeal he is separated from 
all councils and banquets of the gods 
till nine years have passed, and he 
only resumes his prerogatives in the 
tenth (see the whole in Hesiod). 
The description of Styx is not very 
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Spxos Oewbrards re wédes paxdperot Oeoicr, 

py rl cot atta mijpa Kaxdy Bovdevogpev Addo. 
GAA Ta pty vow Kal dpdocopat, doo’ dy éepol wep 
avry pndoiunv, sre pe xpetd récov fxot* 


Kai yap éuol vbos éoriv évaiotpos, ovdé pot adri 


190 


bupds évd orfOeror otdypeos, GAN’ éXefpoov.’ 
“Qs dpa dwoviicac hyjcato Sia Oedwy 

xapradipws’ 6 8 Greara per’ tyra Baive Oeoio, 

ov dé omeios yAagupdy Beds 462 Kai drip, 


cal p' 6 pev tvOa xabéler ert Opdvou EOey dvéiorn 


195 


‘Eppelas, viudn 8 éride mdpa wacay daddy, 
€aOew Kai mivew, ofa Bporot dvdpes edovew" 
alti) & dyrlov ev Odvocjos Oefouo, 

Th 8 wap auBpooiny Suwat xai véxrap €OnKayv. 


of & én’ dveiaé’ érotpa mpoxeiueva yeipas taddov, 


200 


avtap émel rdprncay édnrvos 78¢ mor7ros, 
rots apa piOwv Fpxe Kadurd, dia Sedov 


187.] See on 179 sup. 
dvds zpos iva dadeyo 


easy to realise: possibly we are to 
conceive of the stream as flowing at 
first in the upper world, then making a 
plunge, and running in a subterranean 
channel, like streams in many limestone 
districts; but the actual picture (as 
Pausanias saw it, 8. 18) is that of the 
brook called Styx in Arcadia, which 
tumbles over a rocky precipice near 
Nonacris, and parting into two cascades 
as it descends, falls into a basin of 
black rock; the waters uniting again 
to form the torrent called Crathis. It 
is still called Mavroneria or Draconeria, 
the ‘black’ or ‘terrible water,—a 
reminiscence of the old legends con- 
nected with it,—and local tradition 
attributes to the water the strange 
property of destroying or piercing any 
vessel in which it is placed. Another 
form of oath by Styx is given in Il. 14. 
271 foll. 

187. Bovdevoiwev, sc. eué, ‘that I 
will not.’ 

188. &AAd rd pév. A slight addi- 
tional emphasis is here given by péy to 


203. Trois dpa] Sr: (sc. } SiwAR affixed by Aristonicus) 
ov gyal Schol. P. 


the demonstrative ra. I am _ not 
plotting, she says, nor will plot any 
mischief for you, ‘but I am thinking of 
and will devise for you just that plan 
which I should contrive for mine own 
self, whenever the need might come so 
sore on me.’ 

190, of6é pot abrg. There is a 
particular stress made by the use of 
atrg. Calypso is contrasting her own 
temper with that of the gods who had 
spitefully ordered the departure of 

dysseus. 

197. éo@av drops the vowel ¢, as 
wérva for wérma inf. 215. . 

ola. The neuter plural implies 
the various kinds of food included 
under wacay t3wdhv. So in Od. 14. 62 
arfow..olg re g oluf dvag ebOvpos 
éSoue. See also inf. 422, and Od. 8. 
365. Though Calypso sets before 
Odysseus mortal food, she uses nectar 
and ambrosia herself. 

202. rots dpa. Notice that this 
verse, the ordinary opening of an 


address, has passed into a regular epic 
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‘Atoyevts Aaepriddn, rorduphyay' ’Odvaced, 
otrw 33) olkévde pidnv és warplda yaiay 


avtixa viv eO&ias lévar; od St yatpe Kai Eunns. 


205 


el ye pev eldelns ogo ppeciv daca ra aloa 

Khe dvanhfoa, mpily narplida yatay ixécOat, 
evOdde K ad0t pévav odv éuol ride dopa pvdAdooots 
adObdvarés r eins, inecpbuevbs wep idécOaz 


anv ddoxov, THs aity é&A\deat fuata mdvra. 


°2TO 


ov pév Onv Kelvns ye xepelov edyopar elvat, 
ov déuas, ovde guiv, ered ob mas ovde Foxe 
Oynras aOavdryot Séuas Kwai eldos épifey. 
Tiv & dwapeBbpevos mpocédn modduntis 'Odvaoceds: 


‘mérva Qed, ph por rdde yao olda Kal avrds 


208. atv éyol] 
Eustath. sap’, and so most edd. 


formula, so that it can be used here, 
th the number of rois is, strictly 

ing, inaccurate. Only Odysseus 
is present besides the speaker, Hermes 
having departed, sup. 148. Cp. Od. 
7. 475 13- 3743 17. 1843 19. 103, 508; 
Tl, 5. 420; 17.628; 21. 287. 

204. 8h, ‘so then, dost thou 
really desire?’ Compare the use of 
‘sic’ in Latin: ‘Siccine me_patriis 
avectam perfide ab oris, | perfide, de- 
serto liquisti in littore, Theseu? Catull. 
Pel. and Thet. 132; cp. also Il. 2. 1 58. 

205. ov 8 yxaipe cal uwne, ‘ yet fare 
thee well natheless.’ Her first sense of 
anger may have made her wish his ruin, 
now tenderer feelings have come back 
upon her. 

208. év0dBe.. ati, ‘here, on the 
spot,’ as in Il. 23. 674. For this 
doubling of the adverb cp. atrot ivéa 
IL 8. hey am abrov h. Hom. Ap. 
37 analogous grouping is seen 
in de ® atree Od. 3.65. 

ow dol. Join with vAdccor, 
‘help me to keep.’ Compare Horace’s 
*servare nidum, and Virgil’s ‘ servare 
sedes.’ If sap’ dyol be read, it must be 

ree iginally a dialectical 

ait. , Originally a dialecti 
enclitic form of 34 found also in Aesch. 
and Theocrit. It is often used with 


216 


ov wap tuol Schol. M. The majority of MSS. have cur, but 


ironical force. A shorter form of it 
appears in 6¢, as in alée, ef6e. 

xepelwv. This comparative is sup- 
plied by the marians with a 
positive of the form yépns, of which 
xépm Il. 1. 80 is the dative. The 
forms xépnes Od. 15. 324, and xépna 
Od. 14. 176, are doubtful readings for 
xépeces, xépea. The older commen- 
tators regarded these words not as 
adjectives of the positive degree, but as 
syncopated forms of the cases of the 
comparative yepelow. So Schol. H. on 
Od. 14. 176. gives xépea instead of 
xépna, and describes it as the reading 
of Aristarchus, and Schol. A. on IL 1. 
80 ascribes the same view to Herodian; 
as also Eustath. 55. 25. Sometimes 
these forms have a distinctly com- 
paratival force, as in Il. 4. 400; Od. 
14. 176; but it disappears in Od. 18. 
229; 20. 310. In Il. 12. 270 we find 
xepeérepos, and in Il. 20. 434 the 
shorter form yelper, lengthened again 
in Il. 15. 513 into xepérepoe. Benfey 
compares the xepu or xpeou of the stem 
with the Skt. Avasuw or hrasva, ‘ short.’ 
Others refer the word to xelp. 

ars. 7686 yaeeo, Od. 23. 212. Fora 
similar adverbial accusative cp. &eo 7d 
ye Od. 17. 401, xoreccapévy ré ye Tl. 
14. 191. See on 173 sup. 
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whvra par, obvexa ceio mepigpov MMnyvedbreaa 


eldos axidvorépn péyeObs T elodyra idécbar 


hh pey yap Bporés éori, od & dOdvaros cai dyjpos. 


GAA Kal ds eOér\w Kai eéAdopar fuara wdvTa 


olxadé + éXOépevar Kal vbotipoy Fuap idéaOac, 220 


el 8 ad tis painor Oedy evi olvom mrbyTq, 


TAjcopat ev ornbecow exov radamrevOéa Oupdy 
Hon yap pddra wOAN eraboy cal w6AN éubynoa 
Kbpact Kal mrodéum pera Kal réde rotor yevérOo. 
“Qs epar’, nédwos 8 dp Edu nal éwl xvégas FAO 225 
éOdvres S dpa rh ye pvx@ ozmeiovs yAagupoio 


reprécOny pidérnti, map &AAjAowot pévovTes. 
*Hyos & hptyévaa pdvn pododdxrurdos ‘Has, 
auriy’ 6 ev yAaivéy re yitavd re Gr ’Odvoceds, 
auth 8 adpytheov papos péya Evvyto vipdn, 230 
Aerrdv Kai yaplev, mept dt fdvnv Bdrer' igvi 


a17. eladyra] ’Aplorapxos els dyra, al 83 xowdrepa, els oda Schol. H. P. For 
els cwpa Porson writes ele dna, the reading of Eustath. 


216. weplppwv. Calypso lays all the 
stress on Penelope’s beauty. Odysseus 
has the tact to speak only of the 
wisdom of his wife; and in his de- 
scription of his home-sickness (219, 
220) he alludes only to his home and 
says no more about Penelope. 

217. dxSvorépn. This is a word of 
uncertain meaning and derivation. The 
Scholl. render it as equivalent to dode- 
veotépa or evreAcorépa, giving a pre- 
ference to the former interpretation. 
It has been proposed to connect it with 
Axixvs, or to compound it of the 

rivative a and acdvds. Perhaps it may 

better referred to the root «3 or «ed, 
found in o-«e yu and xi8-vapaz, 
meaning to ‘separate,’ and so to 
‘weaken.’ In this case the prefix a 
will have no privative meaning. 

péyeBos, ‘size, always comes into 
the Greek idea of beauty. A hand- 
some woman is ‘A daughter of the 
gods, divinely tall, And most divinely 
air.’ 

224. peta... yevéo@w, ‘let this too 
come into the list of my woes.’ See 


note on sup. 155. 

226. eAOévres .. reprrécOny .. pévov- 
ves, For the confusion of plural and 
dual cp. Il. 8. 79 otre 8b’ Alayres 
pevérny Oepdwovres “Apnos, Il. 5. 275 
Ta 3% ray’ byyibey FAGow dAadvorr’ 
éucéas Truovs. 

Join puy@ with repwécOnv, ‘ having 

one their way, they took their pleasure 
in the recess of the cave.’ 

229. xAatvav Te xurGvd te. This seems 
an unnatural order, as the x«rdw must 
be put on before the xAaiva, but the 
prothysteron is really natural, because 
the xAaiva takes precedence as im- 
pressing the eye, more than the under- 
garment could do. Cp. Od. 3. 467; 
10. 365, etc. 

230. Gpytdeov. Another form is 


Epyupos Od. 10. 85. Benfey refers this. 


termination to a root ga, Skt. bdhd, 
implying ‘ likeness ;’ in which sense it 
reappears as a characteristic suffix of 
diminutives; cp. (avqgiov, fvAhgior. 
Dintzer compares dpy-bp-eos with xop- 
vpfh, as well as with diminutives in 
-ugroy. 
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Kadi yxpuceiny xedadry 8 édvmepOe xadvrrpny 

kai rér ‘Odvacqe peyadrgjrops pisero tour. 

doce pév of médexuv péyav, appevoy éy maddypot, 

X4Axeov, augorépwbey dxaxpévorv' avtap évy ate 235 
oreNeloy wepikaddes EAdivov, ed évapnpéds” 

daxe & Grevra oxémrapvoy éebfoov. Fpye 8 ddoio 

vioou én éoyxariiis, 86: dSévdpea paxpd redvixet, 

KAnOpn + alyepés +, éAdrn TF fv odpavouyxns, 

ava médat, mepixnra, td of mAdoey eagdpas. 240 
avrap émedy Set~’ 50: Sévdpen paxpd mepvxet, 

 pev Bn mpds Sapa Kadvyo, dia Oedor, 

autap 6 tépvero Sobpa: Bods dé of Fyvro ~Epyor. 

elxoot 8 éxBade wdvra, wedéxenoey 8 dpa yadrkd, 


232. &pvwepOe] al 'Apiordpxov, tpiwepOe al elxaérepa (see crit. note on Od. 
I. 117) éwé6nxe Schol. H. 234. Sane péy of] Bekk., ed. 2, and most modern 
edd. read daxéy of, because of the initial F of of. Of this Pisa de Roche says, 
‘recepissem si vel in uno codice legeretur.’ 240. weplenva] S istarchus, Xpuc- 
iwmos 82 Siy/pet, wept pda, wepicods Enpd Schol. P. ‘ 


2323. KepaAy depends upon wepte the ‘adze,’ for squaring and smoothing 
Aero only, évmepOe bein ae teat (cp. féoce inf. 245). So in Soph. O. C. 
bial, asin Il.14. 184 xpndéuvy 8’ épiwepfe 101 unsmoothed stone is called do«é- 
wartylato Sia Oeduy. wapvos. 

KkaAvmrpyy. This does not seem to éufoos, this epithet only means that 
be different in meaning from «phdeuvor, the oxésapyoy had as good and smooth 
except in so far that the same piece of a handle as the wéAcavs, unless it refers 
stuff when tied round the head would _ to the high polish of the blade. Any- 
be called «ph8epvov, and when suffered how, it cannot be taken actively in the 
to fall over the face as a veil, xaAverpn. sense of ‘ smoothing.’ 

See Od. 1. 334. 
234. wédXexus (Skt. paragus) is the his guide—went first—on the way.’ 
axe for felling (cp. é&«BdAAew inf. 244), 239. Ady 1’ fiv. Repeat here 50 

and is therefore called fvAoxéwos Xen. from preceding line. 
Cyr. 6. 2. 36. 240. ata nda, ‘long ago 

Gppevov év waddppot must be joined sapless and dry.’ The same epithets 
together, as in Il. 18.600, wherethe pot- are used of billets for firing, Od. 18. 
ter’s wheel is described as rpoxdr Apu - 309. Here the meaning must be that 
vor éy waddppor. Com also Il. 19. ‘the trees were dead though still stand- 
395 paorivya gaeriy xecpiAaBhdwdpapviay. ing, and in that condition they might 

235. The words déporipwhev dcaypé- = serve, on an emergency, in place of pro- 
vov may either mean that there was a aa Gates Ww 
double blade, as in the Lat. bipennis, so wAwouv is from sAdo, i.e. sAdfo, a 
called because it looked like a bird with bye-form of wAéw. It has the meaning 
outstretched wings, the handle being in of floating (cp. Il. 21. 302) rather than 
the centre ; or, more likely, the wéAccvs of sailing. So #Awr) vijgos Od. Io. 3. 
had a cutting blade on one side and a 243. }vvro, an imperfect from a form 
sort of pick or spike on the other. fit. 

237. oxéwapvov (cxex, oxdu-rw) is 244. dxoo...mdvra, ‘he felled full 
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téoce & émiorapévos Kal eri ordbunv wvve. 
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245 


téppa & tvee réperpa Kaduwad, Sia bedov 
térpnvev & dpa mdvta xal fippocey ddAdfAoW!, 
yougaow & dpa riv ye xal dppovinow dpaccey. 
Sccov rly + tdageos ynds ropydcera: dvip 


gopridos edpelns, ed eiSds Texrocvydar, 


250 


réccov em evpeiay oyxedinv mohcar ’Odvoceds. 
ixpia 0& orcas, dpapdy Oapéor oraplvecct, 


247, 248.] ‘Aporopdyns 7d abrd yero wepéxav Aude Schol. P. B. Q. Vind. 


coe] ¥ 


era: wai pnpey Schol. V. So Eustath. and Apollon. 


251. woeh- 


car’) ina, ropywcar’ "Odvocebs Schol. B. E. H. Q. 


twenty. The force of wéyra seems to 
be ‘all told,’ ‘ fully reckoned :’ so alovp- 
viva .. byvia wdyres Od. 8. 258, dc0%- 
orevon wedéweow Svoxalbexa xdyrow 
Od. 19. 878, wevrhxovrad tol alow bv 
t yuvaixes I Spwal .. rdow dena 
macau dvadelys txéBnoay Od. 22. 421, 
Séxa wavra rédavra Il. 19. 347; com- 
pare also Mosch. 1. 6 & clxoo: wii 
‘os wy =‘ among a fall score.’ 
arehéxxnorey describes the next pro- 
cess with the axe after felling, namely, 
trimming the trees by lopping off the 
limbs. The work of oxdwaproy 
begins with the word fdoge. 
245. dri ordOpnv, ‘to the line.’ 
m is a string which, having been 
rabbed with c or ochre, is drawn 
tight along a surface. It is then lifted 
by the workman’s finger and thumb 
and suffered to fly back again, so as to 
leave a straight line marked in colour. 
It is to be distinguished from cragvAn, 
the plumb-line for testing levels, Hl. 2. 
765. Cp. Herc, Fur. 944 Ad6pa | gof- 
ves wayédvi..$pyoopéva, and Leonid. 
Tarent. Epig. ap. Reisk. 23 plary gupéd- 
pevor xavdves, 
246. réperpa are small borers or 
gimlets that can be used with one hand. 
rpumayoy in Od. g. 385 is a larger 


auger or drill. a ‘ 
247. Térpyvey os frown, ‘he 
bored all his pieces through and fitted 
them to one another.’ ‘This means 
that he took care that the hole in the 
upper piece corresponded with the one 
in the lower; and having thus put 
them in h eaguintiy ‘he hammered the 
boat together with pegs and clamps.’ 
248. yépeor are wooden pegs, such as 
shipwrights call ‘trenails,’ as distinct 


from #Aot, which are of metal. 

dppovia: may represent some simple 
form of mortice and tenon, by which 
one piece of wood is made to fit into 
another, so that it can be driven home 
with a few blows of the hammer. 
Brieger (Philglog. 29. p. 193 foll.) under- 
stands by dppovia strips of elastic wood, 
e.g. a young sapling split longitudinally, 
pinned across the flat timbers at the bot- 
tom of the hull, in which interpretation 
oppor and dppovla: would be very closely 
connected: the real jomt being the 
dppovfa: pinned down by yéupa. (See 
Appendix on Homeric Ship.) Hero- 
dotus uses the word in his description 
of the Egyptian boats (2. 96), rds dppo- 
vias .. iwdxrwcay ri BUBAy, but there 
he is only speaking of the joints between 
the planks which needed calking. 

249. Sooov tis Te, ‘as wide as a man 
might trace him out the hull of a broad- 
built freight-ship, We on car- 

try, of such a size di dysseus 
sake his broad boat.’ 

topvwceras is the short form of the 
conjunctive, so frequent a mood in 
similes; compare tivdfy inf. 368, éfe- 
pénos Od. 4. 337, etc. The répros 

uded to here is neither the lathe nor 
the graver, but a pencil at the end of a 
string that works round a centre, used 
for striking circles. Cp. Ti. 23. 255 
Toprwcayro 8t ojpa, describing the circle 
drawn for the outline of the tomb. A 
similar use in Latin is given by Proper- 
tius (3. 26. 43) ‘incipe iam angusto 
versus includere torno.’ 

252. pra .. reAcéra. Transl. ‘And 
he worked away, setting up the decks 
by fitting them to the close-set ribs, 
and he finished off with the long side- 
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mole arap paxpjow émnyxeviderot TedevTa. 
év & lordv mole Kai émixpiov dppevov adte 


mpos & dpa mndddiov wofearo, bpp’ lOdvor. 


255 


dpdge 8 py pleco: Stapmepes olovlynor 
xtparos elAap tuev wodAnv 8 érexetaro bAnv. 
réppa 8 gddpe tvexe Kadruyo, Sta Sedov, 


loria, wronjoacba 6 8 @& Texvicaro Kal rd. 


éy 3 trrépas re xddous re wédas 7 évédnoey év adty, . 260 
poxdoiow 8 dpa rhv ye xarefpucey eis Bra Siav. 

Térparov fap env, nal r@ reréXeoTo dravta: 
7O 8 dpa réuntm wipe dwd vito dia Kadvypo, 


eluard T dudiécaca bvddea Kal rovoaca. 


éy 8€ of doxdy EOnxe Bed péAavos olvoto 


265 


Tov Erepov, érepov & bdaros péyav, év St Kail fa 


253. éwnyxeriBeoo:} obras *Aplorapxor. 


‘Pravds 382 éayravideco: Schol. P. 


Hesych. Gloss, éwy-yavides, probably a textual error. Buttm. read in Schol. P. 


évexravisecai, 


pe In this rendering the words 
apa orhoas find their epexegesis in 
dpapow Oapéo: oraylvecot. For inter- 
pretation of the details in vv. 252-260 
see Appendix. 

260. é& 82... événcev. With this 
combination compare Il. 23. 709 4» 3 
‘O8vceds woAvyrris dyloraro, and, simi- 
larly, Hdt. 2.1 7 dy One 8¢ xai by roics 
drag: ipoia: 6 “Apacs épya .. ty 32 wal 
éy Méugs rdv xodroagdy, Il. 2. 720 tpéras 
by éxdoty tuBiBacary. 

261. poxAotow. This word is re- 
ferred by some to moles. Curtius com- 

res it with dyAevs from éxw, like the 
Pat. vectis from veho. If, however, 
poxAol are ‘levers,’ there is an inaccuracy 
in wa: , for the action of the lever 
is to lift and push, not todrag. But «are- 
poe» had become the technical word 
for getting the ship down into the 
water, and is so used here, although 
the addition of poyAds seems to alter 
the picture. But it is not impossible 
that yoxAof may mean ‘rollers,’ a far 
more natural thing to use. 

262. 7 .- Gwavra. ‘It was 
the end of the fourth day when all was 
now accomplished for him.’ A similar 
nares use of «af is found in Attic 

reek as well, as in Soph. O. R. 717 


dure. 

ol bydodry -- fAvd’ 'Opéorns Od. 3. so 
264. dpovécaca Kai Aobcaca, 
the Pen bara see on 239 sup. 

206. Tov irepov, Erepov 8’. Antithe- 
tical adjectives, as frepos, dAAos, mpd- 
Tepos, wparos, are often used with the 
demonstrative article. There seems no 
special reason for omitting the article 
with the second &repoy, except the 
tendency to bring two contrasted words 
as closely together as possible. In Il. a1. 
71 we read, abrdp & rf érépy pey tray 
Xlecero yowwow | rj 3 5 ixey 
éyxos. ri érépny occurs in ll. 18. 509, 
Od. 13. 68; rp érépp in Od. 5 Pai 
ris érépns 11. 16.179; 4 érépn Od. to. 
354; Tou érépao Il. yg. 219 ; Tow Erepoy 
Od. 12. 101; re érépp Il. 31. 166; rd 
érépw Od. 9 430; rove érépovs Od. 11. 

T 


257; Tov érépow Il. 12.93. In about 
fifty other passages repos is found with- 
out the article. 


266. év 82 wal Ya. This use of the 
preposition is a true is, re- 
suming éy .. €Onxe in the preceding line. 
So ty pey -yaiay “shes 2 a pardy 
Il. 18. 483, wdp & ride: wdveor xadhy 


Q 2 
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Kopi’ év dé€ of dypa riba pevoetxéa moAdG’ 
ovpoy 6 mpoénxey amfpovd te ALapdy Te, 
ynGécvvos 8 obpm wérac’ ioria Sios ’Odvaceds. 


airap 6 wndarlp lOdvero rexvnévros 


270 


Hpevos’ ovdé of tmrvos eri Brehdpoow emurre 
MMrniddas TF écopavrt Kal dye ddovra Bodrny 


272. éoopawn:} yp. wat toopdyra’ 8: al ’"Apiordpyov Schol. H. This is un- 
intelligible, unless we suppose, with Porson, ‘duae lectiones commixtae erant, 
icopavra et dpéwrra, vel tcopawr: et dpduvrs.’. ° 


re rpawe(ay, | wdp 3¢ Séras olvoio Od. 8, 


268. darfhyev is used both actively, 
as here, and passively, as yédcros dwhyor 
Od. 4. §19. But even in the latter case 
we might render, ‘a home-journey that 
brought no harm.’ In Od. 8. 566 it is 
used as an epithet of the Phaeacians, 
the ‘safe’ guides. 

272. Andes. Hesiod, Opp. 
619 WAmddes cbévose SBpipov ’Oplovos | 
eityucoss, with: (Galtling’s: mote = 
‘magna pars Graecorum cum Boeotis 
stellarum imagines venationem Orionis 
ita repraesentare putabant, ut Orion 
cum Sirio cane dpxroy, weAecddas (wAn- 
é8as, columbas), dadae (suculas), wroxdda 
(leporem) cet. persequeretur . . Jones vero 
plaustri (Gydéns) imaginem cum bubulco 
Boote in iisdem siderum sedibus videre 
sibi videbantur.’ According to this view 
the Pleiads were re as a flock 
of doves, scared by the hunter Orion 
(see Od. 12. 65, and note); and to this 
fancy Aeschylus refers in a Fragment 

uoted by Athenaeus 491 A, where he 

escribes them, with a characteristic 
oxymoron, as dwrepo: weAeiddes, There 
was a legend that the Pleiads were 
lay ary in the train of Artemis, pursued 
by Orion and changed into doves; or 
seven sisters, whose names and parent- 
age vary in different stories: the most 
common representing them as children 
of Atlas by the ocean nymph Pleione. 
Hesiod (Opp. 383) therefore calls 
them "ArAayyeveis, and, as they were 
born on Mount Cyllene, Pindar and 
Simonides give them the epithet dpera:, 
(Pind. Nem. 2. 11). Among this 
sisterhood are generally reckoned Maia, 
mother of Hermes by Zeus; Electra, 
the ancestress of the Dardanids; Tay- 
gete, mother by Zeus of Lacedaemon. 
Then come three, whose names are con- 


nected with Boeotian legend, Alcyone, 
Celaeno, and Sterope. Last of all is 
Merope, the only mortal sister of the 
group, wife of Sisyphus and mother of 

laucus. This inferiority of Merope is 
one expression of the story of the ‘ lost 
Pleiad ;’ but other forms of the legend 
put Electra in place of Merope. The 
actual group of stars consists of 1 star 
of the first magnitude, 3 of the sth, 2 of 
the 6th, and several smaller stars; but 
they are ordinarily represented as a 
cluster of seven, one of them being 
rarely visible. When the Pleiads rise, 
in the middle of May, harvest is near; 
and the Pleiads as the harbingers of 
promised plenty were, perhaps, re- 
garded as a flight of doves bringing 
nectar and ambrosia to Zeus. At the 
time of their setting, towards the end 
of October, the storms of winter are 
near, and Orion is visible in the evening 
sky. At this time of the year that 
form of the story would be most in 
vogue which represents them as flying 
in dismay before the mighty hunter. 
Hesiod (Opp. 622) seems to prefer the 
etymology which connects them with 
wXciy, as though they marked the sea- 
sons when the sailor might put to sea, 
or when he was safer on shore. Others 
refer the word to wAelay, because the 
Pleiads are a group of stars, S71 sAclous 
épov ward ovvayoryhy elo Schol. Il. 18. 
486. Hyginus, f. 192 ‘quia plures erant 
Pleiades dictae.’ Cp. Manil. 5. 522 
‘Pleiadum glomerabile sidus.’ The 
Latin equivalent for the Pleiads was 
Vergiliae, as marking by their rising 
the close of spring (ver); unless the 
right orthography be Virgiliae, from 
virga, with a possible reference to the 
term Bérpus, by which name this ‘ clus- 
ter’ of stars was also known in 
Greece. 
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“Apxrov 0, iy nai duagtay éwlkAnow Kadéovor, 
4 7 abroi orpégerac cal r Qpiwva Soxeder, 


oin & dupopbs éort Aoerpav *Rxeavoio* 


275 


Tv yap Of pw dvwye Kaduwo, dia Oedov, 


movTomopevépevat ew apiorepda yetpds e~xovra, 


277. xecpés] yp. wnés Schol. H. M. 


is called by Hesiod ’Aprrov- 
pos, or ‘ bear-watcher. He may be said 
to ‘set late,’ because the brilliancy of 
his light keeps him long visible after 
dawn. Sir G. C. Lewis (Astron. of 
Ancients, p. 59) suggests that the 
epithet ‘slow-setting,’ as applied to 
Bootes, alludes to the fact that his dis- 
appearance is a long process, because 
at the time of setting the constellation 
is in a vertical position; whereas his 
rising is rapid, 2 eae horizontal 
position brings him s ily into view. 
Cp. Catull. (66. 67), where the Coma 
Berenices says, ‘ vertor in occasum tar- 
dum dux ante Bodten | qui vix sero alto 
mergitur Oceano.’ 

273." Apxrov. The Bear (Ursa Maior ; 
the ‘lesser bear’ is a later conception) 
stands at bay, and watches (Soseve: II. 
8. 340) Orion; a picturesque way of re- 
presenting the revolutions of the two 
constellations in concentric circles ; the 
Bear moving in the lesser one. Cp. 
Maanil. Astron. 1. 502 ‘ Arctos et Orion 
adversis frontibus ibant.’ From the 
fact of ‘ turning round on the same spot’ 
(atrot orpépera), the bear was also 
called Helice. 

éwlxAnow xadéovony, ‘they sur-name;’ 
éslxknow being an adverbial accusa- 
tive with cxaddovo:. The word generally 
denotes a later or nick-name («Afjois 
és? ry spwrp spéoGeros), given to com- 
memorate some peculiarity. Cp. Il. 7. 
138; 16. 177; 22. 29, 506. Similar 
is the use of éwdvupos, as in Od. 7. 54; 
19. 409; Il. 9. 562. 

275. oln 8° dypopos. On this ex- 
pression Aristotle (Poet. c. 25) re- 
marks, wai 7d ‘oln 8 dppopos’ xara 
peTapopay TO yap yopipdrraroy pévoy, 
Of course, as a matter of fact, the Bear 
is not the only constellation that never 
sets, Strabo considers that Homer 
here includes under dp«ros the whole 
of the northern heavens, but the de- 
scription given of the wheeling of the 


Bear so as to confront Orion sufficiently 
disproves this. Heliodorus, quoted in 
Apoll. Lex. Hom., admits that Homer 
made the statement through ignorance 
(37: Fryvéa). Sir G. C. Lewis ts, 
as a more probable solution of the 
difficulty, that the Great Bear was the 
only group of stars in the northern sky 
which had in Homer’s time been re- 
duced to a constellation. Cp. Virg. 
Georg. 1. 246‘ Arctos Oceani metuentes 
aequore tingi,’ Ov. Met. 13. 725 ‘Arcton 
aequoris expertem.’ Sophocles, Trach. 
130, compares the ceaseless recurrence 
of joy and sorrow to the dp«xrov orpo- 
pades xéXevO0x. And Callimachus gives 
a fresh mythological colouring to the 
story by making Tethys, out of regard 
for Hera, refuse a refuge in the waters 
S Callisto (the Bear), the concubine of 
us. 

With Acerp&v “Oxeavoto cp. Il. §. 5 
foll. of Sirlu, 8 Te Gisere | Aapwpoy 
wapdalypo. AcAoupdévos ‘Oxeavoio. 

277. én’ dpiorepd yapés. It is 
probable that dporepds is derived from 
dpioros by the same euphemism as that 
which has produced the word ebdwupos 
for ‘left.’ The comparatival termina- 
tion expresses the distinct contrast of 
left right. dporepdé is not found 
in Homer as a substantive without the 
preposition é#f. Sometimes it occurs 
without any dependent genitive, as in 
Od. 3.171; II. 2 526 7. 2385 rte 
219, 240; bei el to the phrase 
lef Sega Il. ae ae 239. It i also 
frequently followed by a genitive, as 
pdyns Tl. 5. 355; 11. 498, wpaw Il. 12. 
118, rotw Il. 23. 336, orparod Il. 13. 
326. In addition to these passages 
Ameis quotes Xen. Anab. 1. 8. 4 ra 
defid Tov xéparos. But the use with 
xepés is found only here in Homer, 
with the exception of an imitation of 
the phrase in h. Hom. Merc. 153. 
In Pindar Pyth. 6. 19 we have ov roe 
oxen viv tm Befid [imdéfia] xespds 
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émra O¢ xai déxa pev mréev fuara movroropedov 
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éxroxaidexdry & éddvn Spea oxibevra 


yains Paixov, 6 7 dyxicrov wédev abror 


280 


elaaro & ds Gre pivdv ev hepoedi mrbvre, 

Tov & é& AlOibrov dvidv xpelov évooly bev 
Tnrdbev Ex Sortpov dpéwy ev: eloaro ydp ot 
wévrov émimdowov' 6 8 éxdcaro Knpb6t paddov, 


Kuwihoas 6@ xépn mpori by pvOfcaro buydy 


285 


‘*Q abo, f pddra Sh pereBoddrcvoay Oeol ddAos 


a81. bre fvdy) el py pivdy dvayvwortoy, tora, ipdvn cs dosle el 32 epvdy, 


éora, cuxéa Schol. V. 6 pévros’ 


Aplorapxos tpwédy.. dno 82 Arvdy xard Olvorrpods 


79 vépos Schol. P. Q. T. Fasi conj. ds 87e re flov hepoedi. The lemma of 
Vindob. 56 and Schol. Par. ap. Cram. An. Par. 3.17. 14 give a good reading, 


viz. &s re fuvdy. 


opOay | dyes &pnpoovvay, and in Aratus 
Phaen. 278 ward Sefid xepde is used 
with the same meaning. It is not 
unlikely that here ye:pés has a pic- 
turesque reference to the hand of the 
steersman, as presenting a sort of centre 
point from which the various directions 
seem to diverge. The course of the 
ship thus described will be from N.W. 
to S.E. He steers southward, keeping 
the Bear on the left hand. 

280. 50. re, ‘at the part where (the 
land) lay nearest to him.’ 

281. os Ste fivév. If we adopt this 
reading (see crit. note), the simile of 
the shield must mean that the low land 
of Phaeacia seemed to form the cir- 
cumference, while the mountains rising 
inland resembled the boss, It may be 
doubted whether the final syllable of 
Sre could remain short before the 
digammated fydy or fryde. Cp. inf. 

26 dvéa «’ dwd frvove Bptgh6n, also 
a2. 278. It is difficult to under- 
stand the meaning of the division of 
letters said to represent the reading 
of Aristarchus, ds Sr’ épryvdy, unless we 
can suppose that the sight of a large 
fig-tree (on the far horizon, so that 
its stem would not be in view) re- 
sembled the mass of a mountain-group. 
And if the word épwéy really exists, it 
means a fig, not a fig-tree. Besides, it 
is more natural to supply yaia as the 
subject to efcaro than dpea. The inter- 
one of the Scholl. fwd» (Hesych. 
pdév) = dyAds looks no better than a 


makeshift. The easiest solution in every 
way is to read &e re fJwdy, but if de 
Sre be adopted, it must be taken as 
a condensed expression equivalent to 
eloaro dn pwd Sre efSera. For this 
use of ds Sre cp. Od. 19. 494; II. 2. 
394; 4- 462; 12. 1325 13- 47%, 5713 
18, 219. 

182. Alfbmrwv. See Od. 1. 22. 
Poseidon had gone to visit the Aethio- 

ians and to receive a sacrifice at their 


ands. : 
283. ZoAvpev. Strabo places the 
Solymi on the heights of the Taurus 


chain in Lycia and Pisidia (1. 12. 10). 
Homer does not seem, like Herodotus 
(1. 173), to identify the Solymi with 
the Lycians: on the contrary, we should 
gather from I]. 6. 168-186 that the two 
pos were hostile to one another. 

ossibly a colony from Crete settled 
in the district Milyas, driving back the 
original inhabitants into mountain fast- 
nesses 


284. padAdov. That is, his onary 
ing anger against Odysseus blazed up 
afresh hen he saw him near the 
Phaeacian ii and 80, rahe in- 
dependent of the sovereign of the seas. 
486, wémo.. ‘This word is best re- 
garded as an interjection like wawai, 
almost always expressive of astonish- 
ment, anger, or sorrow. But cp. Il. a. 
272. The Schol. on Od. 1, 32 says, 
wéwor of Oeot xatad ri Tay Apvéwenw 
gwviy, as an alternative interpretation, 
and some of the Alexandrine poets 
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231 


duh “Odvofe épeio per AlOibrecotv éévros, 
cal 8) Paijxov yalns cyeddv, &Oa of aica 
éxouyéey péya mmeipap difdos, # puv ixdver 


GAN ert pév ply gnu Abnv eAdav xaxérnros, 


290 


“Qs eimay civayey vedédras, éerdpage St mévrov 
xepo? tplaway éhdv mdéaas 8 dpbOuveyv dédAXas 
wavroioy dvéipwy, ody dt vedéerot Kddufe 
yaiav duod Kal mébvrov dpdpe 8 ovpaviderv vie. 


adv & Evpés re Néros + éreve Zédupls re ducais 


295 


kat Bopéns aldpnyevérns, péya Kiua xvAlvdwr, 

kal rér ’Odvacijos Avro yotvatra nal Piroyv Frop, 

6xOncas 8 dpa ele mpds dv peyadrropa Oupédy: 
“"Q por éye Serds, rl vi pot pykiora yévnrat ; 


SelSam pi) 6) mdvra bed vnpeptéa elrev, 


300 


ip thar & mbvre, mpivy marpida yaiay ixécba, 


296. alOpryevérns) ‘Prayds xa) ‘Apcropdévys aldpyyevays A€yove: Schol. H. P. Q. 


seem to have employed it accordingly 
as a vocative, rs indeed, it might be 
taken in bh. Hom. Merc. 309; but 
the best grammarians concur in taking 
it as an sacha 
thevoav dAkws. The adverb 
forms a sort of epexegesis to the pre- 
position in composition. 
288, oxeBév, sc. 'Odvaceds tori. 
éufgos. See note on 
Od. 12. §1. 


290. GAA’ én... wax 
romise that I will yet drive him to 
heart’ - ee aa ae of 
misery. 19. 423 Ange 
Tpaas “atye? inde.” rohtpove. Die 
wax is a local ike 
as in dwecrydpyevos ddo0i0, kiaxpyfa: we- 
dicso, etc. But other commentators 
take as a real accusative, from 
, ‘satiety,’ in which case lAdoa adny 
Desberree being directly deporlent pep 
os g di y t upon 
Giny. The translation ies ny 
be taken as combining the substantival 
and adverbial force of the word. 
293. Join ovw-xdAvpe, ‘shrouded 
up. vwedderor is the instrumental 
dative. 


194. Spape .. vif. Both the language 
and the rhythm are meant to suggest 


‘bat I 


the sudden descent of darkness, ‘At 
one stride comes the dark.’ Coleridge, 


Anc. Marin. 
295. Join ovv-éweoe, ‘dashed to- 
ie So inf. 317 puoryopdvew dyé- 


. alOpnyeverns, ‘eky-born.’ Schol. 
P. a6 V. interprets it as ‘ bringing fair 
weather,’ al@piay sai ebdiay woo, or 
poets cold,’ alépoy woud, rovréors 


ryoy 


wind, fest down from the heights 


Boreas. 

299. pt » ‘in the issue.” Cp. 
ihe hen. 2. 7O ‘quid misero i 
meaning is not 


..twev, The aorist 
indicative ies that his anxiety is 
yay prancing era ore taken 
place. Cp. Soph. Elect. 580 Spa. a) 
whpa jaetg 7l6ns (not 7:6ys), ‘ take care 
that you are not making;’ and similarly, 
Seg gated ph TE Op 
alrlay xpoori@ns, or, better, Hel. 119 
cxondre pd Sdenow elyer’ bx Cea. 
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dd\ye dvandjocev’ ra 8 o) viv wdyta redelrat, 
oloraww vedéerot mepioréger ovpavdy evpdv 
Zeds, érdpate St mévrov, émiomépyovor & dedAat 
mravroiav dvéywv. viv pot cas aimds ddcOpos. 305 
Tpiopdkapes Aavaol xal rerpdéxis, of rér Sdovro . 
Tpoin év edpeln, xdpw Arpetdnor dépovres. 
as On) éyo y Shedrov Oavéew nai wérpov émomeiv 
fpart T® Gre pot wAeioro yaArnhpea Sodpa 
Tpwes éréppiav mepi [Mnrelom Oavovri. | 310 
7T> K ehaxov Krepéwy, Kal pev Kréos Fyov ‘Ayatol: 
viv 8 pe Aevyadéw Oavdro cipapro dA@vat. 
“Qs dpa pw elrévr’ Qacev péya xipa Kar axpys, 
dewdv émecotvpevov, wept dt ocyedinv edérige. 
TijAe 8 dd oyxedins adtds wéce, mnddrrov Se 315 
éx yxelpov mpoénxe’ pécov O€ of lordy eage 
dey?) picyopévey advéuov éXohca OvdedXa, 
Tndod 8t omeipoy Kai émlkpiov tumece wévro. 


tov & dp’ brbBpvxa OnKe mwoddv xpévoy, od eduvéadn 


302. dvawAncey] ypaperar dvanAjoa Schol. T. V. 


312. dAdvas] ‘Iflewy (i.e. 


Demetrius the Grammarian of Adramyttium) dAég@a: Schol. H.; for which Buttm. 


reads dAéo6as. 


314. éwecovpevov] 'Apiorapxos tmoobpevoy &a rot « Schol. H. P. 


This implies that Aristarchus regarded the form éwegovpevor as a perf. pass.; and 
“es reang is intended to represent a present or aorist. 315. wéce] ‘Psayds, avroy 
Bare, 


déyevoy Schol. B. H. P. Q. 


303. olorow veddeoor may be taken 
as equivalent to obvexa rolocas, or, perhaps, 
as an ejaculation. 

304. Odysseus, being ignorant that 
it is Poseidon’s work, attributes the 
storm to Zeus. So Schol. P. Q. T. 
ward THv woviy ddfay els Ala dvapépa 
ty alriay rot xe pavos. 

30s. os, ‘certain.” Perhaps there 
is an ironical tone in the word, as 
we say ‘safe to be destroyed.’ ods= 
od-os, cp. Lat. sa-nus. The phrase 
occurs again in Il. 13. 773. 

309. ra ty. The scene is de- 
scribed in Od. 24. 37 foll. In the 
struggle for the possession of the corpse 

f Achilles, Ajax bears off the body on 
his shoulders, while Odysseus keeps the 
Trojans at bay. 

311. wAdos Fyov, carrying on the 


force of xe, ‘ would have spread my fame,’ 
like «xAéos pépeay or elas Od. 3. 204; 
19. 333; or, according to others, ‘would 
have brought back tidings of me.’ 

312. Aevyadéos, ‘miserable,’ stands 
to Avypés as érpadrdos to drpypdés. For 
the introduction of ¢ in the first syllable 
some compare wevxdAspos with wvevds, 
but Curtius refers them to different roots. 
: spay bib - been fated,’ even be- 
ore I began this voyage. 

313. xat’ dxpys, ‘down from above.’ 
Cp. Od. 8. 508, and Virg. Aen. 1. 114 
‘ingens a vertice pontus | in puppim 
ferit.’ 

316. wpoénxe, ‘tossed it from my 
hand.’ This describes the suddenness 
of the act more graphically than pe- 
Oénxe, ‘let it go.’ 

319. OwéBpvya, probably a meta- 
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ala pdr dvoyebée peyddou td Kiparos dppijs: 
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320 


efuara ydp p éBdpuve, ré of wipe Sia Kaduwo. 
dye 82 84 p° dvédu, orduaros 8 eférrvcey drApny 
amixpiv, % of mwodAn) ad Kpards KeAdpuger. 

GN odd ws oyedins ereAnOero, reipdpevds mep, 


GAA peOopunbeis év? Kipaow édArAdBer aris, 


325 


ey péoon St xadife rédos Oavdrov adeeivew. 

tiv 8 éddpa péya xdpa Kara pbov tvOa nai evOa, 
as 8’ br dmmpwis Bopéns gopénow dxdvOas 

du medlov, muxwai 6& mpds ddAHAVow Exovrat, 


@s tiv dp médayos dveuo dépov &Oa Kal Oa" 


33° 


dddore pév te Néros Bopén mpoBdreoxe pépeo Oat, 
ddore & adr’ Evpos Lepipm cigacxe dtdxev, 
Tov 8 tev Kddpou Ovydrnp, xadXrlogupos ‘Ilva, 


329, 330. dp wedloy, .. Au wéAayos] 8d rod p yparréoy Schol. P. Al. duwedior, 


dpréAayos. 


plastic accusative from iwdBpuxos, as 
in Hdt. 7. 130 @eccaArlay wacay iwé- 
Bpvxa yevdoba. See Od. 3. 458 note. 
_ As the subject to Ofjxe we must sup- 
ply ObeAAa, or rather «ipa implied 
in OveAAa, and expressed in the next 
line, ‘ aro a him long under water.’ 

320. .. dppfis should be taken 
with dvoxe@lav, ‘to emerge from be- 
neath the rush of the wave.’ So és’ 
dshvys ipadvove Aver Od. 7. 5. This 
is better than to give iwé the force of 
propter and to join it with ob« é3uvdc6n. 

325. pedoppndels, ‘having made a 
dart after it. 

327. xata pbov évOa wal iva. Pro- 
perly speaking this expression implies 
a contradiction, as a current is su 
posed to set in one direction: but in 
this conflict of divers winds, Odysseus 
was in the midst of a maze of cross 
currents and eddies. 

328. Sarwpivés, from ddpa, ‘the ripen- 
ing season,’ (root éz=mqem, as in érrdw 
wwérra). It is nearer to our ‘mid- 
summer’ than ‘autumn,’ beginning with 
the rising of the Dog Star and ending 
with the setting of the Pleiads; that 
is, from the end of July to the end 
of October. It follows directly after 
Oépos Od. 11. 192, etc. 


&xavOa are probably thistle-heads, 
or tufts of thistledown. The word 
is generally taken as a compound of 
df and dv@os. Others regard it merely 
as an extension of dw, ‘pappos lanu- 
ginis carduorum’ Damm. 

329. Notice the transition to the 
indicative mood. See note on Od. 4. 


335- 

ef 3. Iva Aevxo8en. The connection 
of Ino with sea-faring life, though not 
explained, is yet hinted at by the 
legends which represent her as drown- 
ing herself along with her son Meli- 
certes (Melkarth, a name of Phoenician 
origin). This son is known in Greek 
as Palaemon; cp. Eur. I. T. 270 & 
mwovrias wai AevxoOéas, veiw gidraf, | 
décwora Hadaipoy. Ino had two sons, 
Learchos and Melicertes, but Athamas 
their father, in a fit of madness inspired 
by Hera, slew ‘Learchos, and Ino 
nee from a sea-cliff between Megara 
and Corinth, with her other boy in her 
arms, to preserve him from a worse 
fate. The sea-gods saved them, and 
took them to live in the waters; Aé-yowr: 
3’ dy wai Oardoog | pera xbpasos Nypijos 
dXlas Bioroy irov | "Ivot rerdy6as 
rdv Brov dyudt xpévov Pind. Ol. 2. 28. 
She received divine honours in many 
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Aevxobén, 4) mpiv pev env Bpords addjecca, 


viv & ddds ev weAdyeoot Ocav ef Eupope rips. 


335 


4 p ’Odvoq edénoev drduevoy, Arye Exovta’ 


[alduin 8 etxvia orf dvedtcero Aluvys,] 


ite & émi cyedins rodrvdécpou elré re pio’ 


334. abddhecoa] 5b pey ’Apioropdyns rds dvOpanoadeis Oeds atdniccas dyoiv olove 


gomy peredgpu 
XapaAéov Schol. H. P. Q. 


* 6 5t ApororéAns ob8jeccay Adyar, olove éxl-yeaov' obras Kal 
Schol. H. on Od. 10. 136 gives 'Apiorapxos ovdjerca, 
which Dind. has corrected to ’ApororéAns. 


We are told on the authority of 


Scholl. E. P. Q. T. that Aristotle wrote ob3jeo0a as the epithet of Ino, but abAgjeoca 


of Circe and Calypso, as living solitary in their own palaces. 


This seems im- 


ible, as these adjectives in -e:s express a participation in the nature of the noun 


Fon which they are derived. 3 Ale 
wo / 


8 wepl ris piv dberhoeus diord es, 


this implies three readings, dveducaro, iwedvcaro, and érédvcaro, 


ob« épépero ty rois wAcion.  ‘Aplorapxos 
e 32 &a rot 6 éwedboaro. Buttm. asks if 
woTf| ov rq 


¥ ypawréov Schol. V. paper gal rorhy, duevoy 3 xapis rot ¥ dy Soruey Schol. 


H. P.Q 


laces on the Greek coast. In the 
ellenising period of Roman religion, 
Mater Matuta was identified with 
Leucothea, and Portunus with Pa- 
laemon. The surname Leucothea may 
contain a picturesque reference to the 
white foam of the stormy waves, or 
more likely to the fair calm (Aévm) 
yaAfvn Od. 10. 94) which a sea- 
co had the power to produce. 
cothea is the single instance in 
Homer of such an apotheosis of a 
mortal. See on Od. 11. 601 foll. 

334. atBheooa. The word addjes 
was considered of doubtful interpretation 
by the ancients. Cp. Eustath. avdf- 
egoa f) }) SaBdyros Kata rove wadaods, 
5 tory dold&ipos 81a 7a tw’ abrp fupBayra, 
Qh &v8ogor ebyers yap i) xara 'Apioro- 
gony 4 xpuptmy dvopurivy gars. 
yphperas 82 wal ovShecca, rovréori 
éxiyeos, vbudpn ydp iy wal obs te Taw 
otpaxiavew, The interpretation of 
Aristophanes, ‘speaking with human 
voice,’ seems to be the best. The word 
is used in Homer of the horse Xanthus 
when gi with human speech by 
Hera, Il. 19. 407; of Circe, Od. 10, 136; 
of Calypso, Od. 12. 449; of d»Opawo, 
Od. 6. 125; and Hesiod (Theog. 142 
foll.) distinguishes d0dvaro. from Oy7rot 
abdherres. Some have compared avdy- 
es with pépoy, making the former the 
distinguishing mark between mortals and 
immortals, and pépoy ( =‘articulating’) 
the point of contrast between civilised 
men and savages or wild beasts. This 


seems right for avéfeas, but it is hardly 
possible that yépop should mean, as it 
is commonly interpreted, pepi{aw viv 
éwa. It is rather connected with o-pep, 
Skt. smar, and means ‘thinking’ crea- 
tures; or with mar and pop—‘ mortal’ 
beings. ea A two ee 
rapt s and men respective 
is alluded i Homer el ine 
Thus we have Bariea and Mupiyy (Il. 2. 
813), Bprdpews and Alyalow (Il. 1. 403), 
xarnis and xbpswdiks (Il. 14. 291), 
EidyOos and Xxdpardpos (Il. 20. 74), 
given as alternative forms in the divine 
and human language. Similar ex- 
pressions are po@Av Geol xadréova: Od. 10. 
305, IAayerds 3 Ff ro rds ye Oeot 
padxapes wadéovor Od. 12. 61 (where see 
note); for they seem to imply that 
there was no equivalent in mortal 
language for pwaAv or TWAayeral, The 
form obéheaca, accepted by Barnes, and, 
among recent editors, by Diintzer, 
would come from a noun of8os, a 
collateral form of ot8as, See critical 
note. 

335. Gcdv.. risfjs, ‘enjoyeth her 
meed of-honour from the gods;’ cp. 
Ocaw dwo phdea eldve Od. 6. 12. 

337. See critical note. The line is 
robably an interpolation, imitated 
om inf. 353. too is unsuitable, 

if it be a noun, to describe the coming 
up of the bird through the water ; and it 
is difficult to suppose that it is the 
dative feminine of an adjective words 
equivalent to wornyés. 
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‘Kdupope, tlrre ro ode Moceddwov évoolybwv 


ddvoat éxrdyhws, rt Tor Kaxd wodda guredet ; 


340 


ov pey Of oe KaradOloe, pdda wep peveatvor. 
ANAL pan O85 Ep£at, Soxécis BE pot ovK adriviocev' 
eluara raft drodds cyedinv dvépor péperOat 

Kk@ Ar, arap yelpecot véwy émipaleo vbcrou 


yains Painxov, 86 ro potp éorly adrv~at, 


345 


77H Oe, réde xpydepvoy bird orépvoio rdyvecat 
duBporov’, ovdé ri ror mabéew Séos ovd drodécOaz, 
avrap émiy xelpecow épdrpeae Hrreipoto, 

ayy admrodkvoduevos Badéew els olvora mévrov 


moAdov a nrelpov, avris & drovbcdt rparécbat, 


350 


“Qs dpa dovicaca Ged xpydepvov EWoaxer, 
avr) & dw és mbvrov édtcero Kupalvovra 


al€vin exvia® pédav dé € xoipa Kddvwfev, 
avrap 6 peppypite wodvrAas Sitios ‘Odvaceds, 


éxOfjoas 8 dpa elre mpds by peyadfropa bupdby’ 


355 


“QQ por éyd, py rhs por tpalypow Sédrov aire 


346. orépvoio)] créproc, & de al "Apordpyem Schol. H. P. 


rayvoga |] So 


accented in 1 aor. med. imperat., rd 32 rayéoca: dwapé uparoy, did 7d Badréew Schol. P.. 
347. 3€08} Al. xaxéy. = 349. dy] Aristoph. wrote here, and in Od. 8. ga, aly’. 


340. Sn .. is an explanation 
of &8° dxwdyAws, which latter word is 
a metathesis for éxsAdyoe, from éfe- 
wayyy (tawAhooe). 

é ‘but swimming 


344- x 
with your hands strive to get home on 
the Phaeacian shore :’ literally, ‘ grasp 
your return.’ 


345. yalyusd son véorov, as in ye 
warpgas yéoros Eur. I. T. 1066. Others 
” take @a:hxow in direct apposition 


to ov, inasmuch as his getting 
home actually consisted in a landing 
on Phaeacian ground. 

346. rH, used like the French sens; 
compare also the use of dype. It is 
perhaps a contracted imperative from a 
verb réw: the plural rfre is given by 
the Schol. on Aristoph. Acharn. 204. 
The root is ra or ray, as in Skt. tan-émi, 
Gk. relvw (rev-j-w), Lat. ten-do, ten-e0, 
etc. Join rq with révuccd, as Adon’ 
ih, wade age, etc. Cp. Od. 10. 287. 


twd oripvovo. Cp. Il. 4. 106 twa 
orépyoo Tuyhoas. 

349. GwoAvodpevos, ‘having unbound 
it from thee.’ 

350. Gwovéeds tparicOa. This 
expresses the reverential attitude of 
those who must not gaze on the actual 
working of superhuman ap The 
same injunction is given by Circe, Od. 
10. 528, and reappears in the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, as told by 
Virgil, Georg. 4. Cp. Theocr. 24. 93 
dy 82 véeoOa | dorperros, Virg. Ecl. 8. 
Tor ‘rivoque fluenti | transque caput 
iace nec eris.’ 

353. devia, Not like a sea-bird in 
shape, but in the sudden plunge with 
which she dives into the sea. itzsch 
com from Apoll. Rhod. 4. 966, a 
similar description of the Nereids, éé’ 
al piv card BéirGoe drive alévigas | 


Suvor. 
356. pr .. dgalvgowy, so seh ve mixeles 
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ddavdrov, bre pe oxedins dmoBivar dveyet, 
GAA pan od ww weicon, éwei éxds dpOadpotcr 
yaiay éydy lddunv, 56: por péro pvéipoy elvat. 


GAA pdr’ bd’ epéw, Soxéec SE por elvar Apioror' 


360 


Shp av pév xev Sovpar év dppovinew dpipn, 


répp atroh pevéw xal rAjoopa ddryea mdoyxor’ 
avrap éemiy On po oxedinv dia Kipa rwdgn, 
vigou, érel ob wey tt mdépa mpovonoa dpewvov, 


Elos 6 raid’ dppawe xara ppéva Kai xara Gupdr, 


365 


apace 8 emi péya ropa Moceaddwv évooly bay, 


357. Sre pe] Bekker, ed. 2, writes 3 re and & 7’ in several places where the 
ordinary reading is Sre or 57’, inasmuch as the meaning ‘ because’ cannot attach to 
ére, and 57: is never elided (but cp. Od. 35. 317). On the present passage Schol. 
H. P. remarks, ypapera: 8 ré pe. xorpl(er 'Aporopdyns &a rd re, and, in the Palatinus, 
over & is written 86. Porson ood da Aristophanes to take 5 re as 3e re, which 
Buttm. disproves. The places which Bekker alters in the Odyssey are 8. 78, 299; 
14. 90, 366 3 20. 333, to which La Roche adds the present . Cp.Il. 1. 518; 
17. 25; 21. 488; Od. 13. 314 as illustrations of the force of 8. 364. mapa] 
dvacrpenréoy riw wépa. Bndrot ydp To wdpecriy, twet obdly por wdperriy Kyewov mpo- 
vohoac@a Schol. H. M. T. On which Dind., ‘Mo ab scholiasta additum esse 

otest. Non improbabilis tamen Cobeti coniectura est veterem versus scripturam 
uisse, wffopy’, éwet ob péy pol re wdpa.’ It is unusual to find éwet | od without 
synizesis. 365. efos] MSS. és or elws. Nauck and Ahrens write fos. 


Il. 1. 26, ph ro: xara wayra pd-you Od. 


15. 12. 

Sédov atre. Odysseus was suspicious 
of nt dah now again he mistrusts 
Leucothea. 

357. Sre.. dveya. The common read- 
ing is 5re, which Aristophanes is said 
to have separated into & re; compare 
& Oapcartas dydpevey, ‘in that he 
spake boldly,’ Od. 1. 382, where 8 is 
used without the generalising re. 
Nearly parallel to the present passage 
is Od. 13. 128 ob«é?’ yd ye .. riphers 
écoum Sre pe Bporot of ri riovor, where 
ovxérs seems to su t dre, and to 
stand as a sort of antecedent to it. 
There seems no reason why 8re should 
be separated here. The use of the Lat. 
cum shows how a temporal conjunction 
can gain a causal sense even when 
used with a present indicative, as in 
Plaut. Capt. 1. 2. 42 ‘laudo, malum 
cum amici tuum ducis malum.’ re and 
Sr: (5) may be thus distinguished, that 
the former points the connection between 
two clauses by representing them as co- 
ordinate (the commonest connection in 


Homeric syntax); the latter is more 
logically inferential. Cp. Il. 16. 34 
yAauan 84 ce there OdAacca | wérpa Tr’ 
HAlBaros, Sri ror vdo8 toriv danvhe with 
IL. 16. 433 @ pos yaw, re por Zapwnddva 
» poipa SayFvas. 

358. The emphasis is on dds, not on 
Wdpnv. ‘I will not yet do her bidding, 
for the shore, when I caught sight of 
it, was far away.’ 

359- tfspov, used substantivally, 
‘a place of refuge.’ 

361. Shp’ Gv.. nev. This is similar 
to the frequent use in Attic Greek of 
ay ..dy, a combination which is never 
found in Homer. The in which 
ay .. xew occur are Il. 11. 187 Sopp” dv 
péy wey dpgs, Il. 13. 127 pddayyes ds 
ob?’ dy xev “Apns dvécaro peredOdy, Il. 
24. 437 cot 8 dy bya wouwds Kal xe 
wAvroy “Apyos ixoluny, Od. 6. 259 Sop’ 
dy pév x’ dypovs [xev dypovs] loner, Od. 
9. 334 rods dy xe xat HOedov abros 
éAdo6a:, A double «e is found in Od. 


4. 733- _ 
363. Join 8d .. rwdfy. 
366. 8é, apodosis to efos. 
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dewédy 7 dpyadéoy re, Katnpedis, race 8 adrév. 
as 8 dvepos Cans niwv Onpdve rivdén 
Kapparéwov, ra piv dp re dtecxédag ddAvdis AAA, 


as ris Sovpara paxpad stecxédac. avrap Odvaceds 


370 


dud’ évi dodpart Baive, xédnO’ ds iarrov édatvver, 
eiuara 6’ éaméduve, rd of mbpe Sta Kaduyd. 
avtlka 8 xpydepvoy ord orépvoio rdévuccer, 
aurés d¢ mpnvis ddl Kdmiece, yeipe merdooas, 


vnxéuevat pepads’ We de xpelwy évooly bor, 


375 


Kijoas 6¢ Kdépn mpori bv puOnoaro Oupéy’ 

‘Otro viv xaxd rod\Ad wabav ddbm Katk tévror, 
els 8 xev dvOpdroot Storpedéerot pryjns’ 
@AN od’ as ce ~odrra dvéccecbat Kaxdérnros. 


373-] See on sup. 346. 
The meaning must be 


waco. Sorpepéeroi, 


368. lov, ‘corn.’ Cp. Od. 2. 289. 
Such heaps of corm are left after 
winnowing, as in II. 5. 502 éwoAevsal- 


vovras axvpma. 

369. piv dp re. The enclitic 
goes closely with r4. This demonstra- 
tival clause in not uncommon in such 
combinations, as Od. 22. 302 of 8’ dor’ 
alyvmol ..é2’ dpvideros Odpwor | ral péy 
v by aedig vigen wreccoven fevyra, II. 
4. 482 alyepos &s | § Ja 7’ ty ciapuerp .. 
sephec: .. riw ply 0 dpparomyyds dyip 
.. fdraper. 

371. dp’ evi Sotpan, ‘he bestrode 
a single plank, as mounted on a riding- 
horse.’ There is only one other place 
in Homer in which the art of riding is 
alluded to, Il. 15. 679 de 8 8’ dvdp 
feworns xeAnri(ey e& l8ds, and even 
there it is not the action of an ordinary 
rider that is described, but the feats of 
an acrobat or voltigeur, like those 
mentioned in Sil. Ital. 10. 470 ‘nudo 
staret tergo dum rapta volucris | trans- 
i cursu sonipes certamina campi.’ 

he feat of Diomed, Il. 10. 513, was a 
case of necessity: he rode the horses é#’ 
dydyens (Schol. ad loc.). And the 


simile in Od. 13. 81 refers to a team of - 


horses drawing a chariot. In Hesiod 
we have the description of a mounted 
procession at a wedding, roi 8’ ad 
spowdpoe wéAnos | »G0" trwaw twiBdvres 


378. dorpepéerat] ypapera: Sarhxeoor Schol. B. 
that Sajecco: is a v. 1. for dvOpumanc, or a gloss on dvOph- 


é6dveor Scut. Herc. 285. 

373. The tenses are graphic. 
seus succeeds in scrambli 
plank, and bestriding it, rests there 
while he strips himself. Then he ties 
the scarf round his chest and plunges 
into the sea. 

377. &Aéw. Imperative from dAdopyg. 
With the form dAdéw (dAaod) cp. dpdo 
and dpéw, dyridw and dyridw. 

378. &orpepieror. This epithet is 
erally used of a king or chieftain, 
ng under the special protection of 
Zeus ; aS warriors are under the tutelage 
of Ares and are called a gee 
“Apnos. In this passage it is appli 
to a whole people, the Phaeacians, who 
are called, sup. 35, dyx0eo.. Compare 
&ion as a national epithet of Achaeans 
and Pelasgians. 

379- ” ofB’ Ss .. caxdryros, ‘ yet 
I expect, that not even so [i.e. not even 
though you reach the shore at last], 
wilt thou disparage thy misery.’ A 
threat uttered in sarcastic language ; 
as if Odysseus would not be satished 
with ahything short of the extremity 
of suffering. Cp. sup. 290, and the 
words of Priam to the Trojans, II. 
24. 241 % dydcacd’ Srt por Kpovldns 
Zevtes Gaye oxey; Od. 17. 378 
4 wrooa Sr: To Bloroy xatédovow 
dyaxros ; 


Odys- 
on the 
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“Qs dpa govicas tuacev xadXirpiyxas lrrovs, 
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Ixero & eis Alyds, 56: of KrAvrd Separ aor. 
Airap ‘A@nvatn, xotpn Aids, GAN événoev’ 


9 to Trav ddAwv dvépwy xarédnce KedevOous, 


watcacba 38 éxédevoe cal edbynOfivar dravras 


dpoe & él xpainviv Bopénv, mpd 8 xipat eager, 


385 


ws 8 ye Paijxecot Pirnpérpoior peyeln 
Stoyerns 'Oduceds, Odvarov Kal Kijpas dAvgas. 
"“Ev0a Siw vixras Sto Tr fuata Kvpart mny®P 


wArAdero, worArAa OE of xpadln mporibacer sreOpov. 


GN bre 8) rplrov Fyap évmddxapos réec Has, 


39° 


kat rér tre dvepos piv éwavcaro 4 St yadhvn 


386. Ewe] tives 8t ypdpovow, Saws (sc. Sewws) Sarheecot Schol. B. H. P.Q, Per- 
haps this explains the line noticed in the preceding note; which may have run 


émrmas 2. 


389. wAd{ero] So Aristarchus, AloA:ews txrelvow rd a. 


This may 


mean that he regarded it as coming from #Afoow, and not from wAd{opa:, ‘to 


wander.’ Schol. P. Q. 


391. 4 3¢] ‘Aplorapxos 4 5é, dpOpor Sexdpevos 7d . of Be 
dyri rot wal Schol. H. The same reading is assigned to Aristarchus by 


Schol. A. 


7 Il. 15.127 4 8 éwleoo: eadwrero Oovpoy “Apna, instead of 43’. See on Od, 12. 
168. 


381. Alyds. The first interpretation 
of Schol. E. V., sc. Alyal, wéAus ’Axatlas, 
seems on the whole the most probable. 
In Il. 8. 203 Alyal is coupled with the 
Achaean ‘EAlen, as cities connected 
with the cult of the Ionian Poseidon ; 
cp. also Il. 13. 21. How the sea spent 
its fury on this coast may be gathered 
from Ovid's description of Helice and 
Buris, as cities overwhelmed but still 
visible in the water (Met. 15. 293). 
The Schol. P. describes Aegae as a 
submerged island beyodd Euboea, or 
else near Samothrace. Pliny (N. H. 
4. 18) understands by Aegae a pre- 
cipitous islet between Tenos and Chios. 
The word itself is descriptive of waves 
and storms, being connected with diocw, 
éw-asy-{(w, etc. Cp. Artemidor. 2. 12 
wal yap ra péyada xtyara alyas by rij 
ouvnbeia Abyopey, al 7d PoBepwraroy 
wédayoe Alyatoy Adyera:z. The same 
root appears in Aegina, alyiadds, Alyid- 
Aea, etc. 


The 
conflict of winds had raised a heavy 


cross sea, in which no swimmer could 
live. Ameis quotes here Tac. Ann, 2. 
23 ‘postquam incerti fluctus variis 
undique procellis desierunt, omne 
caelum et mare in aquilonem cessit.’ 

388. whys (xhyrvuju). This adjective 
includes the idea of ‘solid’ as well as 
‘big.’ Cp. Od. a1. 334 fetvos pada pty 
péyas 43° ebanyhs, of a man in good 
condition, Il. 9. 124 ferrous | s7yovs 
dOrAopdpous. Here it may be compared 
with rpdg: xvya Il, 11. 307, rpopdervra 
abpara Od. 3. 290. 

390. ré\ece, not in the sense of 
‘ending,’ but of bringing into full 
and perfect action. en day has 
fully broken, dawn may be said to be 
over. 

391. h 88 yaAnvy. See critical note. 
This reading of Aristarchus gives a 
better contrast to dveyos pév. ‘And 
there came a breathless calm.’ Or if 

™ be taken as an adjective used 
substantivally (like iyph Od. 1. 97, 
(epupln Od. 7. 119), it will be in 
apposition to yaA‘vn, ‘a calm, a hushing 
of the wind;’ so IL 5. §23 ynvepins, * in 
still weather.’ Cp. Hdt. 7. 188, where 
ynveuln is coupled with alépin. 
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érhero vnveuln, 6 8 dpa cyeddv elise yaiay 
6fd pdra mpoidav, peyddou wird Kbparos apbels. 
as & bf dy damdowos Bloros waldecot havin 


marpes, bs év votow Kira: xparép ddyea méoxov, 


395 


Snpdv tyxdbpevos, oruyepds O€ of éxpae Salpov, 
damdowv & dpa rév ye Geol Kaxérnros éducap, 


ds ’Odven’ 


domacrov éelraro yaia Kai An, 


yixe 8 érerybpevos wooly hrelpou émBjvat. 


GN Gre rhocov driv Socov re yéywve Bojoas, 


400 


kal 6) dofrrov dxovoe mori omAddecot Oadrdoons: 


pbx Oa yap péya Kipa mori fepdy nrrelpoto 
Sewdv épevydpevov, elrvro 8 wdv0’ ddds dyvp: 


393. bwd] ev rf ‘Apioropdyous xal ‘Pravod, tut xbparos Schol. H. 


The MSS. 
peda 2. 55. 

writes 'Oducet. 
paeigare Sums tx THe "OSvorR Soriejs. 
wAfpes "Odvof. - 


393- 6€0.. wpotBav, ‘with a quick 
look forward as he was lifted by a 
ie wave. The wind had fallen, but 

ound-swell had not subsided ; 

e 32 ravoaplyo Tay dydyow 

ura 7o wédayos xipar: kupg Kuduy- 
8obpevoy Schol. Q. T. Thus Odysseus 
could only catch a glimpse of the 
coast, as he rose out of the trough of 
the sea. Cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 357 
iste Italiam summa sublimis ab 


wae gavin: We often find palyeo6a: 


st as of thin 
which had b ees lost. . Payne Od. 


i of the return a Odysseus and 
companions to their comrades after 
their escape from the Cyclops; or o¥ 
nis éfepdyn, of the loss of the men who 
were detained by Circe’s treachery; or 
égepadyOn, of the reappearance of the 
planks from the whirlpool, Od. 12. 
442. So here, the father’s life had 
seemed lost beyond all hope of recovery. 
Human skill was not supposed by the 
ancients to reach to inward ailments ; 
cp. Od. 9. 411 vovody 7’ of was tor 
aie i drdacOa:. Nitzsch quotes 
from Seneca (Ep. P. 95), ‘ Medecina quon- 
paucarum fuit scientia herbarum, 
quibus sisteretur fluens sanguis, vulnera 
coirent paullatim.’ See especially the 


xiyras ) 


39 
give xeira. The conjunctive «fra: is a conjecture of G, ean 
398. *Odvey’] Bekker objects to the elision of iota after a vowel, 
Eustath. however says, fdr 'O8vcel ypcipar ba RPOdyyou" 


See Schol. H. on Od. 13. 35 ’Odvef’, 7d 


remarks of Plato (Rep. 406) about 
invalids and their doctoring, 7H wa:daryor- 
yeh Tv yoonarow raurp 7) voy 
larpixp wpd rot ’AokAnmdda: obx ty piv- 
To, ds gan, mply ‘“Hpdkxov yevécbas, 
i.e. fifth cent. B.c. 
396. &xpae, ‘assails’ (xpdw), a 
a aorist parallel to «fra. Cp. 
te Od. 2. 50. 
» the 


iertonal subject t belng vis, which i is not 
expressed ; cp. Il. 13. 287 obd3é xev Eva 
TEedy Ye pévos wai xetpas Gworo. ykywve 
is a perfect with a present signification. 
Translate, ‘as far as one makes himself 
heard with a shout;’ for yeydwey ob 
yrds tori poveiy dar’ deovorov g6éy- 
yeoGau Schol. Venet. on II. 8. 223. The 
etymology of the word is most un- 
certain. Fick refers it to the root gan, 
ga =‘ cognoscere.’ May it be connected 
with the Lat. gannire? The verb occurs 
in three forms, yeyovdw, yeyerioxa, and, 
More rarely, -yeyéwo, as in Eurip. Or. 
1218; Soph. Phil. 238. 

402. £6 én. We are told by Zosimus, 
Vit. Demosth., that Demosthenes cured 
himself of a lisping agerara by 

ting over over the rasp: 
syllablés of this line. 

403. dyvp, the ‘sea-spray, already 
suggested by the word épevyépevor. 
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ov yap trav ALpéeves vynay bya, ovd’ exmyal, 


GAN dxral mpoBrAjres Evcay omaAddes re wéyou re 
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nal rér ‘Odvccijos dtro yotvara kal dirov Frop, 
6xOjcas & dpa ele mpds by peyadrHropa bupédy 


"QQ pot, érel d) yaiay dedwéa Sdxev idéc0at 
Zeds, Kai 6) 76d€ Aairya Starpigas érédeooa, 


&xBacis of my paivel’ ddrds todo Odpate 


410 


éxrooOev pev yap méyo dfées, dudi & xdpa 
BéBpuyev pb6tov, ALooy 8 avadédpope sérpn, 
ayxtBabys St OdrAaoca, nal of was fort wédecct 
orhpevat audorépoot Kal éxguyéew Kaxérnta’ 


py mwas p éxBalvovra BdédAn AlOaxi worl wérpy 


418 


Kipa péy dprdgav' pedén 8€ por Eooerar dppy. 


409. trédecca) yp. éxépac(c)a Schol. H. P. On which Dind., ‘est haud dubie 


Sarees quod ipsum in textu habet M., éwépacca scriptum, sed 
La Roche adopts éwépagoa, comparing Od. 9. 323; 5. 174; 6. 272, 


réXecoa,’ 
et Cc 


40 . Not harbours, but 
seetca ance ships might lie 
under the lee of the land; réwo: dAlpeves 
pey duvdpevor 32 bid ri bx ray dvépow 
oxéwny Séfac8a véas Schol. P. Q. T. 
The Schol. further explains éwioryai as 
places &@a xA@yra rd xdpara 
dyepos, and this interpretation is nght ; 
but his proposed etymology laf, the 
roar of the wind or water, and dyvuju, 
cannot be accepted. It is better to 
refer the word to dyvuj: simply, as in 
the form xvyararyh, and to consider the 
initial — the representative of the fF 
prefixed to dyvuju, or a mere syllable of 
reduplication, as in l-av-w. In Od. 14. 
533 we have the uncompounded form 
Bopéw im’ laryp, according to the reading 
of Aristarchus, the Scholl. giving tmoryp. 
But the addition of ésf to the simple 
‘word does not have any more effect 
upon the meaning than in éw:pdprupes, 
txaparyoi, etc. 

405. dxral are probably ‘ headlands ;’ 
high bluff cliffs, as in Antig. 592 
dyrimdfyes deral, while omAd ac- 
cording to the Scholl. are al doco pévex 
wal xexoropéva wétpa, jagged points 
of broken rock. 

mayo. (wiyyvyju) should be something 


superscripto 


more massive, perhaps ‘reefs ;’ but not 
necessarily a level range of rock, as we 
have wéyo: dfées inf. 411. 

409. ériiecaa (see critical note). 
Cp. Od. 7. 325, where réAcocay means 
‘completed their journey,’ being pa- 
rallel to dmjyveay in the following line. 
Aaitpa is then directly governed by 
harphtas, as Aairya &kérpayoy Od. 7. 
ti Cp. also Od. 15. 294 wnis dvtcee 
Oéovea Oadrdoons dApupdy Diwp. 

410. «Bac dAds Gupate. Here 
begins the apodosis; ‘nowhere is any 
escape from the sea clear away.’ 
Ovpafe is merely epexegetical of ands, 
as in Il. 16. 408 ly@bw EAwew bx wévroi0 
Otpate 


411. é&crooGev seems to imply that 
there was an outlying range of rocks on 
which the surf was breaking, within 
which was deep water and a sheer face 
of cliff. 

415. pf mag. See on sup. 356; 
and cp. Il. 23. 341 py wos lrwous re 
Tphoys .. xdppa 5 ros GrAoow bdrey- 
xeln Bt cot ab’rg ~ccera, Od. 16. 87 
py puy wepropéwory, tuot 3 dyos tocerau 
alyéy. So here, ‘and my endeavour 
will be all in vain,’ which is better than 
to take éovera: in dependence on pf. 
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el 8€ K Eri mporépm mrapavig~opa:, fv mou édetpw 


nidvas Tre mapamAnyas Aipévas re Oadrdoons, 


dcldm uj po é~adris dvaprdgaca Ovedda 


wévrov éw ixOuéevra pépn Bapéa orevdxovra, 


420 


n€ rl pot Kal kijros émocety péya Saipov 
éf dAds, ofd re mwodda tpéper KArvTds ’Apdurplrn: 
olda yap ds por ddédvorat KduTds évvoalyatos,’ 


Eios 6 rail dppawe xara ppéva nal card Ovpor, 


Toppa S& puv péya Kipa pépe rpnyxelay én’ deriv. 


425 


€vOa x dd pivods SptpOn, odv 8 doré dpdyOn, 
ef pny éml dpeol Ofjxe Ged yAavxdmis ’AOjvn’ 


422. & ddds] ’Aplorapyos ypdpe elv AAl Schol.H. 4 &wAq (sc. Aristonici) . . 87 
&y Oadrdooy dy Aéye: éf dAds Schol. H. P. Q. 


418. fpévas. The etymology of judy 
is not clear. It is possibly connected 
with elayewy, see Buttm. il. s. v.; 
or more likely with ef, whether’as the 
Schol. says, use it is a beach on 
which one may walk, or as the out- 
stretching line of coast, which seems to 
‘go’ forward. We find jdy II. 7. 462; 
12. 31, or dyes, sometimes used 
merely to describe the sandy sea-beach ; 
so hdvos Babelns Il. 2. 92, 56: evpar’ 
dw’ judvos KAb{ecxow Il. 23. 61. The 
passages which describe fd» more 
specifically are Il. 17. 263 éxt Wpoxofjor 
dumeréos worapoio | BéBpuxev péya xupa 
wort pdbov, dugt 5& +r’ Axpas | hidves 
Bodwow lpevyopévns ddds Hw. This 
may be compared with Od. 6. 138 
hiévas xpobxovcas in connection with ib. 
47 wap 6xOnow norapoto. In Il. 14. 35 
the drawing up of the ships on shore is 
thus described—r@ Ja mpoxpéacas épucay 
wal xijoay dxdons | hdvos orépa paxpor, 
Scov ovved pyaboy dxpai, sc. the promonto- 
ries of Sigeium and Rhoeteium, enclosin 
the bay where the Scamander empti 
itself into the sea. The general result 
from a comparison of these passages 
seems to be that jdves are jutting 
horns of shore, especially such as are 
found at the oaths: of rivers, for the 
most part lying low, though not always. 
This interpretation harmonises well 
with wapanAfjyes, which is the direct 
opposite to iwA7yes, used as an 
epithet of ds«rai Soph. Antig. 592, 
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‘headlands, which oppose a full front 
to the blow of the waves.’ trapa- 
wAfjyes will then mean, not merely 
‘shelving,’ as some give it, but ‘ where 
the seas strike aslant.’ This would be 
the case where the waves fall on the 
curving sides of a bay, for, instead of 
striking full upon them, they break 
slantwise, and run along instead of 
being hurled back. 

422. €E ddés. See critical note. If this 
reading be retained, we may render 
4Aés ‘shore-water,’ as distinct from 
wédayos, ‘the open sea ;’ the idea then 
being that such monsters haunted the 
rocks and caverns in the coast. See 
Giseke, Hom. Lex. &s, ‘mare potissi- 
mum quod alluit littus, cui opponuntur 
et altum mare et terra.’ Bat the 
distinction is not carefully observed, as 
we find wéyros dade Il, 21. 59, and dAde 
dy wedAdyeou sup. 335. 
ao "Apéurplry, see on Od. 3. 

426. év@a xe, ‘there he would have 
had his skin stripped, and his bones 
smashed.’ 

éoréa is probably accusative, parallel 
to ports. 

427. em dpect Ofxe..AGBe w ‘ 
The indicative X» shows that the 
suggestion was followed. Elsewhere 
the suggested plan is represented by 
an infinitive, as Od. 18. 158 rg 3 éw 
pect Onxe .. pynorhpecc: parfiva:. Cp. 
also Od. a1. 1 foll. 
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dugorépnot dé yepaoly érecovpevos AdBe wérpns, 
Tis txero oTevdxowv, elws péya Kipa wapydOe. 


kal rd pev ds dirddvge, madippéOiov O€ puy adris 


430 


wAntey érecotpevov, tnrob dé pu euBade rrévro, 
as 6 bre rrovdtrodos Oadduns éferAKopévoto 
mpos KoTvAndovogiy mukival Adtyyes Exovrat, 


ds Tol mpds mérpyot Opacerdoy amd yelpov 


pivot dmwédpupbev’ roy de péya Kipa xddurev, 


435 


évOa xe 8) SvaTnvos trip popoy ddreT ‘Odvaceds, 


ef ph emippootvny Saxe yAauxamis 'Abjvn. 


kbparos é~avadds, rd T épetyerat ffrrecpbvec, 
vixe wapeg, és yaiay dpdpevos, ef mou épedpor 


nidvas Te mapanAnyas Ayuévas Te Oadrdoons. 


440 


GAN Gre 5} wotapoio Kata ordpa KadXtpsoto 
ife véwv, tH On of éelaaro yapos Aptoros, 


Aetos merpdwv, Kal éwi oxéras fy avésouo, 


431. éweoodpevov] 5 ‘Iglew [see crit. note, sup. 312] dwesovuevor, probably to 


suit more closely with the meaning of waAcppd6tor. 


437. el pi) bmippoobyny daxe] 


yp. el pi) éml ppeot Ofjxe (sc. 0e4) Schol. H. P. 


431. érecotpevov does not resume 
éwecavpevos in v. 428, but is the 
nominative in agreement with «vya, as 
sup. 314. There is something graphic 
in the change ;—Odysseus flings him- 
self upon the coast, but the wave flings 
itself on him. 

432. @s 8 Sre, ‘and as when many 
a pebble sticks to the suckers of the 
cuttlefish, as it is dragged forth from 
its hole, so the skin from his sturdy 
hands was stripped off against the rocks.’ 

433. korvAndéves, ‘suckers,’ are so 
called from their cup-like shape («or¥vAn, 
connected with sotAos). Here xorvAndo- 
végiv stands as a dative parallel with 
wétpnot. There isa general resemblance 
between the cuttlefish and Odysseus, 
in so far as both cling with a tenacious 
grasp, but we must not push the ap- 
plicability of the simile too far, lest 
a contradiction be involved. For the 
small stones stick to the suckers of 
the cuttlefish, while the skin of the 
man’s hands is left sticking on the rock 
which he grasped. 

436. dwdp pépov. See on Od. 1. 34. 


437. émdpooivny, ‘ prudence :’ so in 
the plural ésppocdvas dverkéoOa Od. 
19. 22. 

438. kvparos ..7a re. For this use of 
a plural relative after a collective noun 
in the singular see on Od. 1. 312; 
cp. also Virg. Aen. 8. 427 ‘fulmen 
quae plurima,’ etc. For the force of 
+4 Te see note on Od. I. 50. 

éfavabus, not only ‘rising up 
from the overwhelming wave,’ but 
rather ‘getting outside the line of 
breakers ;’ ‘as Odysseus himself inter- 
prets it by the word dvayaccdpevos 
Od. 7. 280. he k 

439. viixe » ‘he kept swimmin 
along gutside:” obs a eae wavy Seas 
SnAot ) wand, obre wéppw Srep dnAOt Td 
é€ Schol. E. Join és yaiav ‘ 

441. Ke xard ordpa. So lxovro xara 
orpardy Il, 1. 484. 

442. vleov (vyfxw) is from a root ov. 
The two forms are analogous to oud 
and ophyw, yaw and ¥hxo. 

443. Actos werpdewv, ‘smooth of all 
rocks,’ i.e. ‘free from.’ Compare d«pn- 
vos olroo Il. 19. 163. 
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éyvm O¢ mpopéovra Kal ed~aro dv xara Oupér’ 


‘“Kr00, dva~, Sris éoof modvANoTov 8é o ixdva, 


445 


getyov éx mébvroio Moceddavos évimds. 


aidotos pév r éorl xal dOavdroot Geoiow 


advépav 8s ris ixnras aAdpevos, os Kai éyd viv 
aby re pbov od te youvad’ ixdvw moddAd poyjoas. 


GAN édéatpe, Ava: ixérns 8€ ror exopae elvat,’ 


450 


“Qs Gd0’, 6 8 atrixa mafcev ddv pbov, goyxe 82 Kipa, 
apbcOe S€ of rofnace yadhvny, tov 8 écdocev 
és motapotd mpoxods' 6 0 dp adudw yotvar Exapwe | 
Xeipds re oriBapds’ ddl yap Sédunro Pirov kip. 


@éee 8é ypba mdvra, Oddagca 8 KijKie modA} 


455 


dv orbua re pivds 0° 56 & dp davevotos cal dvavdos 
Keir’ édtyntedéwv, Kdéuaros 8€ pv aivds ixaver, 
GN’ Gre 84 Pp Eumrvvto Kai és dpéva Ovpds dyépbn, 


445. wodAvAcTOV] Kar’ alriaruchy dytt roU woAvAAlorwe Schol. P. T. Eustath. 


gives both woAvAAoros (active) and roabANoror. 


458. éeavuro] dumvuro ia 73 


¢ Schol. H. ‘épwvwvro est lectio Aristarchea, ut liquet ex Schol. ad Il. 32. 475’ 


Pors. Vulg. dusvvuro. 


éwf may be rendered ‘moreover,’ 
‘besides ;’ or, more likely, ‘ thereat.’ 

444. tyvo 82 wpopiovra. This makes 
the apodosis to dad’ Bre By sup. 441; 
‘he ised him (sc. for a god) as 
he flowed forth.’ Cp. Soph. Antig. 960 
iyrw hegrend Tov Gedy. 

cara Oupdév, ‘in his heart;’ perhaps, 
as the Schol. suggests, became ae. 
hausted swimmers have no breath left 
for words; but cp. Il. 23. 769. 

445. wodtANorov, ‘greatly longed 
for;’ so dowacly rplAducros trfAvbe 
vit ipeBervf Il. 8. 488. Others take 
it as an epithet acknowledging the 
divinity of the river-god, e}xyera: rg 
worap® we dy ixdcrov ixovros salpova 
Schol. T. 

446. getyav = ‘in my efforts to 


escape. 

448. av8pQv depends on 3s vn that 
follows; the relatival clause having the 
force of a substantive. Ameis quotes as 
instances of the relatival sentence follow- 
ing directly the genitive which depends 
on it, Od. 2. 128; 3. 188; 4. 613; 
8. 204; 9.94; 11.179; 14. 106, 221; 
15. 25, 35> 395; 16. 76; 18. 289; 


Il. 7. 50; 13. 658; and as instances 
of the genitive following the relative 
clause, Od. I. 401; 3. 401; 4. 196; 
7- 156, 322; I1. 147; 18. 284; Il. 4. 
232; 15. 494, 743- 


385. 

53. youvar’ txapwe. In Il. 7. 118 
Sepisius yovu xdppey is used of rest 
after battle, from the idea of bending 
the knees to sit. This is imitated by 
Aesch. P. V. 404 dopevoe St ray... 
kdapaev yévu, ib. 32 dp80crd8ny, Euwvos, 
ob xaprrov yévv. Cp. Catull. Pel. and 
Thet. 303 ‘niveos flexerunt sedibus 
artus.” But here the addition of oz- 
Bapde yxetpas shows that the picture 
is rather that of an exhausted man, 
with arms drooping at his sides and 
knees bending under him. So the 
common phrase Adro youvara. 

455- Ghee, imperfect from a present 
oldée. 

458. tpavuro (iuwvda), i.e. évéxvuro, 
perhaps g herr ted from tvenvéfero, 

Oupds dyépOn, ‘his spirit was rallied 
within his breast.’ So when Menelaus 
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kal rére Oi) Kpfdepvoy did €0 Adoe Geoio. 


kal 7d pev és morapdv dAuupjevta peOnxey, 


460 


ay 8° tpepey péya xipa card pbov, ala 5 dp ‘Iva 
défaro xepoi didgow- 6 8 Ex woTtapoio NacGels 


axolvm direxdivOn, xice St Ceidmpov dpovpay’ 


6xOnjoas 8° dpa ele mpds bv peyadrjropa Oupéy: 


“"Q po eyo, th wdOm; ti vd por piKiota yévnrat; 465 


ef pév K &y rworap@ dvoxndéa vixta pvddooa, 


HA pe dpvdts orlBn te kaki Kal OnAus eépon 


ef drrynmeAlns Sapdon Kexadnéra Oupdv- 


459. awd €0] Znvd8oros awd fo, 4 wow, dwd %ev Schol. H. P. La Roche points 
out that this is inaccurate, dwd go being the reading of Aristarchus, Zenodotus 


having read éod or od, Textkrit. p. 252. 


H.P. Al. pudAdga. 


saw that his brother's wound was not 


mortal dyoppév of Oupds byt orhbecow 
dyépOn Tl. 4. 182. 

459. 4d fo. The lengthening of 
the o depends upon the original han 
of fo, which was of éo, as the Skt. sva, 
and Lat. sui. rig Od. 9. 398, 461; 
21. 136, 163; Il. 5. 343; 13. 163; 
20. 261. 

460. dAuszupfevra. This is commonly 
rendereg ‘running with noise into the 
sea,’ according to the old interpreta- 
tions, és @dAaccay flow, 5 ri Idiay 
poipay tuBdddAov ty aAl Schol. B. on 
ll. 21. 190. And it certainly appears 
in that passagé as a generic epithet of 
rivers. But others prefer to narrow it 
to the epithet of a river at the moment 
of embouchement, and render it ‘ maris 
aestu redundans,’ i.e. met and forced 
back by the sea water. 

462. AacOels, ‘sidling away;’ per- 
haps connected with «Alyey, or, accord- 
ing to Déderl., with dAcveo@ar. 

466. é&v worayg@ may mean ‘apud 
fluvium,’ as wéAw olxoupéyny by 16 
Ev{elvy sévry Xen. Anab. 4. 8. 22, 
or perhaps actually in the torrent-bed, 
or at any rate within its banks. Cp. 
Tl. 18. 520 of 8 dre 8h B ixavoy 5h 
opiow elee AoxAou | évy woraps. 

vieera is accusative of duration, as in 
Od. 22. 195 whera puddtes | ebvg tri 


$vAécou, intransitive =‘keep watch ;’ 


466. pvrdoow) So Aristarchus, Schol. 


Hl. 10. 192. 
" 67. pr.. » see on sup. 356. 
Avs is used in seven places besides 
the present as an adjective of two 
terminations only, viz. Od. 6. 122; Io. 
527, 572; Il. 5. 269; 10. 216; 19. 97; 
23. 409. Transl.‘I fear lest the cruel 
frost and fresh dew quench my life 
exhausted after my swooning.’ Avs, 
connected with @dw and @dAAw, bears 
the meaning of ‘ nourishing’ or ‘ freshen- 
ing;’ but this is no boon to an ex- 
hausted man who wants warmth, and 
thus ‘fresh’ is used here, with the 
implied suggestion of ‘cold.’ Déderl. 
renders ‘soaking dew,’ from its im- 
mediate connection with @Af, com- 
ring pv3adéos as an epithet of dew, 
1. 11.53. But compare reOadvia tépon 
Od. 13. 245. 

468. xexagnéra, here and in Il. 5. 
698 =‘ gasping,’ from root saw (xa), 
as in Kax-vw, xaw-vés, kanos, interpreted 
by Hesych. as wvevpa. ibid. éy-xan-re 
=txsvei, Curtius compares Lat. vapor 
for cvapor,and Lithuanian fvdp-a-s. In 
Il. 22. 467 occurs the form étxdwvocer, 
and Hesych. gives xéenpe=rlOrnxe, 
the participle of which, eangws, may 
change by metathesis to xexpnds, and 
by inserted a, xexapydis. The word 
xexcagnéra is better taken, in the 
sense of ‘exhausted,’ with @updy, but 
Eustath, ad loc. gives xwexvevxdra ri 


yuxhy. 
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atpn 8° €x morapot wWuypi) mvéer 7@0c mpd. 


et d€ kev és KATOV dvaBas Kal Sdoxiov oAnv 


470° 


Oduvors év muxiwvotor Katadpdbw, ef pe pebeln 


piyos Kai Kduaros, yAuKxepds S€ poe Emvos érérOp, 


deidw pit) Ofpecow Edop xal xippa yévopat, 


“Qs dpa of dpovéovr: Sodacato Képdtov elvat’ 


Bi 6 ipev els DAny riv St cxeddv Udaros ebpev 


475 


év mepidatvopévp Sods 8 dp imfrvbe Oduvous, 
é£ duddey meguaras’ 6 piv gudins, 6 & édalns. 
Tods pev dp odr dvépwy didn pévos dypdv dévrov, 
ore wor Hédwos gatOov dxriow ~Badreyv, 


ott SuBpos mepdacke Stapmepéss ds dpa ruxvol 


469. atipn 8° &x) abpy ydp Schol. H. P. 


480 


471. peOeln] This is the reading of 


the majority of MSS, Al. pe@eiy, or, as La Roche gives the reading of Aristarchus, 


weOirp, Textkrit. p. 406. The reading éwéA@a 


477. &€ dud0er) éfouddew P. in text and scholium. medudras, ty rois 
This seems to mean that wepudras is a correc- 


478. an] See note below. 


pedein. 


twopyhpacs yeya@ras Schol. H. Q. 
tion by Aristarchus. 


469. atpy dx worapod. Ameis com- 
pares Livy 21. 54 ‘ quicquid aurae flu- 
Minis appropinquabant, afflabat acrior 
frigoris vis.’ Herodotus, 2. 27, remarks 
as a peculiarity that the Nile has no 
aipn blowing from it. 

HOG pd. Compare TA:d& apd Od. 8. 
581, opayd& mpé Il. 3. 3; in each case 
wpé is adverbial, in the two latter cases 
having a local meaning = ‘at Ilium, in 
front thereof,’ etc. In the combination 
4Q0 mp6 the adverb lends a temporal 
epexegesis=‘in the moming, early.’ 
So apo is used adverbially, Il. 13. 799 
apd péy 7’ D2’, adrdp éw' DAa, I. 19. 
118 mpd péwode. A converse usage is 
dz’ otpayddey Od. 11. 18. 

471. pe peOeln. There is a great 
preponderance of MSS. in favour of this 
optative (see crit. note). And there is 
no syntactical difficulty in ee it, 
but a real advantage, for peOely is not 
parallel to xaraSpa6w or éwéAOp, both 
of which verbs follow upon el 3é «ey, 
We see in peOeln a further possible re- 
sult of «ara3pd00, which is therefore 
accurately expressed by a more distant 
mood. ‘But if having mounted to the 
hill side and thick wood I should take 
my rest, in the hope that my chill and 
weariness might quit me, and if sweet 


occurs, to harmonise with 


sleep should steal upon me, I fear, etc.’ 
476. dv wepipaivopivey, ‘in a clear- 
ing, i.e. on ground with a clear 
Open space round it ; compare the de- 
scription of Circe’s palace, Od. 10. a11 
weproxéatry évi xwpy. 

477. € 5p60ev wehvdras. It seems 
better to join é with dué@e on the 
analogy of wap’ abré& Il. 23. 147; or 
perhaps «ar’ atré6&: Od. 21. go. A 
similar phrase is éf ovpayd0ey Ii. 8, 21. 
We may translate ‘growing from the 
same spot,’ or even ‘from the same 
root;’ as Phaeacia was a land of mar- 
vel. Others join { with wepu@ras. Com- 
pare évds abyévos tewepvuias Il. 11. 40. 

$vAln, according to some commenta- 
tors, is a sort of evergreen thorn (Rham- 
nus alaternus Linn.), still called puAlen 
in Corfu. But it is generally and best 
taken with Eustath., Scholl, and Dio- 
scorides as=dypiéAaos, ‘wild olive. 
Heysch. adds to the uncertainty, by 
giving as a further interpretation eldos 
ounis f) elb0s 3év3pou Suoov mplvy. 

478. 8dy, from the form &-dyyue. If 
with La Roche, from Eustath. 1724. 46, 
we read &de, it will be an imperfect from 
a form in w, sc. dak, Cp. Od. 12. 325. 

480. &s dpa wunvol, ‘so thick they 
grew, intertwining with one another.’ 
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tr ’Odvaceds 


ddoer, Apap 8 evdviy énapyjoaro xepol piinow 
evpeiay’ piAAwv yap env xvors FAIOa todA?, 
Sccov 7 He Sim He rpeis dvdpas Epve dat 


apn xemepin, ef cal pddra wep xaderalvo., 


485 


riv pev idov yOnoe moddrAas Sios ‘Odvaceds, 

éy & dpa pécon Aéxro, ytow SF érexevaro PvdAwv. 
as & Sre tis daddy omodif évéxpue pedaivg 
dypod én’ éoyariis, © pi) maépa yelroves Gddar, 


omrépua mupes odor, iva py mobev ddAobey avo, 


490 


ds ’Odvceds piddorot Kadtyaro: 7H 8’ dp ‘Abjvn 
tirvov én’ dupact xed’, iva pw mavoae téxioTe 
dvorrovéos kapdrowo, pita BrAéhap audixadtyas. 


490. avo:}] So most MSS. 


Ixion read afy, which Herm. de legg. subtil. ii. 7 


fers, but the optative expresses well a merely possible case. La Roche, follow- 
ing Schol. on Od. 1. 272 and Eustath. 1547. 61, prefers to write the word with the 


rough breathing. 


48. &\Af ore should be taken closely 
with érapofaSls. 

481. Join én-d60cero. 

482. fwaro, ‘ gathered together.’ 
So dyunodpevos, Od. 9. 247, of the 
Cyclops collecting the curd he had 
made. Cp. Il. 24. 164 «éwpos ény 
wepady re wal abyéx roio yépovros | Thy 
pa xvduvddpevos Karaphoato xepoly éjat. 
If dpfv in the sense of ‘cutting’ and 
GpéoOa. in the sense of ‘collecting’ 
are words with the same etymology, it 
is difficult to understand the wide di- 
vergence of meaning in the two voices. 
It may be that ‘collect’ is the true 
meaning of both, and that the idea of 
‘cutting’ has come in without reference 
to etymology because it is the ordinary 
and recognised way of ‘ gathering’ the 
harvest. The quantities also vary: the 
active gives dy, while the middle voice 
and the verb in compounds have dy. It 
has been proposed to connect the word 
with dya or &yvdics, but more likely the 
initial a is merely prosthetic, so that we 
may connect the word with Germ. 
miihen, ‘to mow,’ or Lat. me-fo, mes-sis. 
The process here described is the piling 
of a broad cushion or bed of leaves on 
which to lie. 

483. xvovs, ‘for there was a great 
litter of leaves in full plenty, enough to 


shelter two or three men, in storm-time, 
aie though the weather should be very 
wild.’ 

With xdovs §AWa wodAf cp. Anida .. 
$00 woAAfy Il. 11. 677. 

484. With Socov re .. pvebar com- 
pare the familiar phrase olds re, as in 
Od. 19. 160. 

486. Thy, sc. xd. 

488. as 8’ Sre. The picture here is 
of a man dwelling in a place so remote 
and lonely, that he has no neighbours 
near him from whom to get a light in 
case his fire should go out. Therefore, 
‘in order that he may not have to 
a light from elsewhere’ (tva pf roGev 
Gddo0ev afior), he keeps a brand 
smouldering under a heap of ashes, so as 
to be able to fan it up intoa flame at his 
pleasure The point of comparison is that 
Odysseus kept up his spark of life under 
a warm covering of leaves. . 

490. With Wa ph .. abdoc compare 
Xen. Mem. a. a. 12 obsotwy wal 7h 
yelron: BobrAa od dpécxay, fva cor Kal 
Bup tvadty Bray robrov Béy ; 

492. wavoes, sc. irvos, as shown by 
the gender of duducad tapas. 

493. Svowovéog, a metaplastic form 
of the genitive of 3bamovos, as if from an 
adjective of the form 3vowovrps. 
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‘Odvocéws apigis els Paiaxas. 


“Qs 6 pev &Oa xabedde rodvtAas dios “Odvaoceds 


trv@ Kai kapdro dpnpévos: avtap Abjvn 


Bi p és Paijxoy avdpav Onpdy re wédw Te, 


a 8 , > # b] 9 A € Y. 2? 
ol Mply fev WoT Evatoy é€v evpvxopo IT eEpein, 


ayxot KuxAdérov, dvdpav stirepnvopedvror, 5 
ot ogeas aowéoxovro, Bing: St déprepor Foav. 
évOev dvacrioas dye NavalOoos Oeoedys, 


2. dpnuévos] érepor dpnuévos Eustath. A few MSS. give BeBapnuévos. 


a. Gpnpévos. This word the Schol. 
interprets by BefAappévos. It is used 
(Od. 9. 403) to express the affliction of 
the blinded Cyclops ; and (Od. 18. 53) 
the miserable plight of Odysseus when 
disguised as a beggar, 8p dpnpévos. In 
Il. 18. 435 we have yhpai Avyp@ dp., and 
in Od. 11. 136 yhpa two Acwap@ dp. 
The etymology is uncertain. Ddderl. 
regards it asa perfect participle from dpay, 
a simpler form of dpaggew, comparing 
épardy ddxos Soph. Ant. 972, and sug- 
gesting a connection with dpads. Diint- 
zer refers it to dp4 (4), a word itself of 
doubtful derivation ; cp. dphy dytva: II. 
12. p3e- Thiersch takes it from a form 
Faptw = Bapto, as if it were FeFapnpévos, 
and this notion of ‘ over-weighed’ suits 
well with a similar phrase, capdrqy d5n- 
adres 48¢ kat Uavy Od. 12. 281. Unless 
we can translate imve by ‘sleepiness,’ 
we must regard the whole expression 
as an instance of syllepsis; as in 
Tacit. Ann. 4. 14 ‘ubi nocte et laetitia 
incaluisse videt;’ or it may be a sort 
of éy 3a Suoty, meaning ‘ oppressed with 
the .sleep that weariness brings.’ Cp. 
Horace, Od. 3. 4. 11 ‘ludo fatigatumque 


somno.’ Some interpreters, according 
to Eustath., joined &avq with xadevde. 

4. ebpuxépe@, see on Od. 4. 635; and 
Eustath. ad loc. det wap’ ‘Opuhpy edpy- 
xopos avoréAAe: TH wapaAdryyouay, évOa 
bnAak) gariw ebpi xopebav. rd 8b ye 
wapa trois torepoy evplbyopoy wAdros 
pévoy xwpas Snot. 

"Tnepely, see on Od. 5. 34. 

5. bmepnvopedvrww (inép, dvfp) is 
usually in Od. the epithet of the pyn- 
orihpes. In the Iliad it is only used 
twice; of the Trojans, Il. 4. 176; of 
Deiphobus, Il. 13. 258. The word is 
in the form of a participle from a pre- 
sent twepyvopéw, which is not found (cp. 
tweppevdow); nor does the adjective 
iwephrep occur in Homer, except as a 
proper name, Il. 14. 516, though it 
is found in Hesiod, Theog 995 ; Eur. 
Phoen. 185. The change of the a to 7 
is illustrated by #weudeas from dyepos. 

6. Plug: Sé This gives the reason 
of their being able to oppress their 
Phaeacian neighbours. 

7. dye ..eloev. The change of tense 
shows that the second fact is the result 
and completion of the first. 
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elocy S¢ Zyepin, éxds dvdpay dddnordor, 


audi 8 reixos fXacoe model, Kal édeiparo olkovs, 


kat vnods molnoe Oeav, Kal éddocar dpovtpas. 10 
GAN b pev On xnpt Sapels “Ardbcde BeBjxet, 

"Arxivoos 8 rér fpxe, Gedy dio pydea cidds. 

rob yey €Bn mpds Sdua Oecd yAavxams ‘A Onvn, 


véoroy Odvooht peyadyrop: pnriboca. 


Ba & tev és Oddapov troAvdaidadov, @ Eve Kovpy 15 


Koiar abavdrnot guiv Kal eldos syuoln, 


Navotxda, bvydrnp peyadrropos ' AXxkivéoro, 


map d& Ob’ dudirodo, xaplrwv do KddXos Exoveat, 


orabpoiw éxdrepOe Ovpar & éwéxewro daeval. 


4 8 dvéuov ds avo) éméoovro Séuvia xovpns, 20 


orf 8 dp drip xepadis, kai pu mpds piOov eearrev, 


eldopévn Kotpn vavotxderoio Avpavros, | 
§ of dunrcxin poy env, Kexdptoro de Oupe. 
™ pw éecapévn mpooépn yAavkams ’AOqvn: 


8. 82 Zxepiy] So Aristarchus, Schol. E. Q. 


g. Tetxos. Walls are mentioned first, 
not only because they mark the site and 
size of the city, but as showing that 
their former experience had taught the 
Phaeacians to live in a ‘fenced city,’ 
where they might defend themselves 
against dangerous neighbours. 

10. &decaro, sc. allotted them for 
cultivation; so dpoupa is used of an 
inheritance, Il. 22. 489. Cp. Tacit. 
Germ. 26. 

18, 80’ dpdlarodas. So Penelope (Od. 
I. 331) is accompanied by two hand- 
maidens. The present passage shows 
that the maidens slept in their young 
mistress’s room at night; probably in 
beds on the floor, placed so near the 
doors that they gould not be opened 
without waking the attendants. 

xapitev. Homer mentions no definite 
number of ‘Graces,’ and names only one, 
Nacibény (i. e. waor Oda, omnibus spectacu- 
lum) xaplrow play dwdorepdow II. 14. 
275. And in Il. 18. 382 the wife of 
Hephaestus is called Xépcs, named by 
Hesiod, Theog. 945, Aglaia. Xdp:res 
are described as attendants of Aphrodite 


Others 8 év Xxeply. Apoll. és Xyxeplyy. 


Od. 8. 364, and, generally, ‘habebatur 
Gratiarum donum quicquid venustum 
aut gratum erat, teste Pindaro, Olymp. 
14’ (Bothe ad loc.). Hesiod (Theog. 
909 foll.) calls them daughters of Eury- 
nome, and names them Aglaia, Euphro- 
syne, and Thalia. Later mythology re- 
presented them as the daughters of 
Aphrodite by Bacchus. The cult of the 
Xapires was doubtless of very old stand- 
ing in the Boeotian Orchomenus, in 
Sparta, Athens, and Paros. In Sparta, 
only two were worshipped, by the 
names of KAfra and @aévva; in Athens 
they were called Add and ‘H-yepdvn. 

19. érécavro (cp. EmOetvar Il. 5. 751), 
‘were closed;’ i.e. ‘lay to,’ on their 
ora@pol. 

20. dvépou ds avo. Cp. h. Hom. 
Merc. 146 Aids 38° éprodnios ‘Eppis 
Soxpwe’s peydporo Sd nAtOpow Lbuve, 
atipy éwwpyp tvarlymos, Virg. Aen. 6. 
7o2 ‘par levibus ventis volucrique 
simillima somno.’ 


23. SpnAicly, equivalent to duHaAd, as 
Od. 3. 49. 
24. pv is governed by apowédn, and 
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‘Navotxda, th vi o de peOjpova yelvaro pirnp; 25 


ciuata pév tot Kxetrar axndéa oryadderra, 

gol dt ydpos oxedév éorw, iva yp) Kadd pey adriy 
€vyvvobat, Ta St Toiot mapacyely of Ke o &ywvrTat. 

éx ydp To tovrav gdris dvOperovs avaBaive 

éaOA}), xalpovow 6 marhp Kai mérma pyrnp. 30 


GAN lopey mrvvéovoae du jot pawopernge 
kai tot éyd ouvépiOos du Expopat, bhpa réxiora 
évriveat, émet o8 tor ert Shiv mapbévos Ecceat' 


Hon ydép oe pvovra: dpiorhes Kata Ojpov 


29. ¢dris] KoAXlorparos xdpis (i.e. pleasure at the spectacle). perawojoa 3é pyoe 
rov ‘Aporopayny, paris Schol. H. P. In the lemma of Cod. Harl. dv@pdmow is 


given. 


is not to be taken as the reflexive pro- 
ae with tewapyévn. For ie form of 
the sentence cp. Od, 13. 429 ds dpa juy 
gaplyn pabdy tweyaccar' AOhon,. and 
for the construction, Od. 11. 241 7g 3 
dp’ teccdpevos, ‘to whom having likened 
himself,’ which shows that pw is not 
needed as a reflexive. 

a5. yelvaro. This form of expres- 
sion is equivalent to ri vv de peOhpow 
népueas; Trans.‘ Why hath thy mother 
such a lazy daughter in thee?’ The 
words serve to point a contrast between 
the thrifty housewifery of the queen 
and the idleness of the princess. Cp. 
Il. 13. 777 éwet o08 évé wayzwar dyddAsida 
yelvaro uirnp, Horace, Od. 3. 10. 11 
‘non te Penelopen difficilem procis | 
Tyrrhenus genuit parens.’ 

26. Join xetrar axydSéa. The epithet 
ovyad is a fixed one (cp. Scholl. 
Venet. on Il. 8. §51 ob« tt rite réve 
GAX’ tw? rijs vce), and is so inseparable 
from its noun that no contradiction is 
felt by the combination of dendéa with 
it: cp. also inf. 74 to@p7ra gach». By 
a similar acceptance of the fixed epithet, 
the comrades of Odysseus, who have 
just ruined their master by their selfish- 
ness, are still called épinpes, Od. 12. 397; 
and the horses of Antilochus, though 
called dwatwodes I]. 23. 304, are specified, 
ib. 310, as Bdpkkoro: Oelev. 

27. got 8¢ yduos, ‘and thy wedding 
is near, at which (so fa Od. 4. 821) 
thou thyself must don fine clothes, and 
give other garments (rd 84 the antithesis 
to madd pév, as if «add 3é had been 


written; compare rode 8é€ Od. 5. 
48) to those who take thee to their 
home.’ 

28. dywvras may refer generally to the 
family into which the bride marries, 
or more likely, may have a special 
pee to the torchlight procession 
(Il, 18. 49a foll.; Hesiod, gout. 273) 
in which the bride was conducted to 
her new home by the bridegroom and 
his friends. To the splendour of such 
a pageant the bride could herself con- 
tribute by giving handsome dresses to 
those who took part in it. 

ag. dx rovrev, i.e. from such sump- 
tuous style. 

va, ‘good report spreads 
among men.’ This construction with 
dyafalvew finds no exact parallel, 
though Eustath. says well, dvafalve: 
snare riva éxes wpds 70 dvadddpope. 
It does not seem necessary, with 
Nitzsch, to write dva fBalve. The 
gars may be regarded as rising, as 
it were stage by stage, from those 
immediately concerned in srl ahr 
sion to what we should ‘the 
public.’ 

32. ovviprOos, ‘ fellow-worker.’ On 
this the Schol. says, by way of suggest- 
ing an etymology, «uplas  cuvepyovca 
els ra gpa. The word is more prob- 
ably to be referred rs np raes €p or 

, which a rs in dp-w, dp-rdw, 
ee Sercveac. The v in this aorist 
conjunctive is long, so that ea: (as in 
écea ibid.) must be scanned as one 
syllable. 
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wdvrav Painxoy, 60: ro. yévos éotl Kai avr7. 35 

GAN dy émétpuvoy marépa KAuTov 7@Ot apd 

hptdvous Kat duafay épomrica, f Kev Lypor 

(@Gorpd Te Kai wérAous Kal pyyea oryadderta, 

kal 6& cot @0 adrf moAd KdAXov He wédecow 

€pxeaOar' moAddv yap did mAvvoi efot méAnos. 40 
‘H pev dp ds elroto’ dréBn yAavxams 'Abnvy 

OdAvuprrivd’, 861 pact Oedv Edos aodadrés aici 


35. 66... adrf] ‘In textu Harl. Sr: ror yévos toot kat airh (cp. Od. 15. 267). 
Atque éoot a prima manu fuit etiam in P.; ad eandemque scripturam refertur 
Scholium vulgatum quoque :’ (sc. éy ofe xa? abr?) dvoud(n rois dpicros) Buttm. 


35. S60. ro. See crit. note. ‘To 
whom thou also thyself belongest by 
birth.” In this translation 54 ..atry 
is egetical of dporjes, according 
to the interpretation of the Schol. H. 
P. T. Snou év rots dpicros Kai co abry 
70 yévos. With roc abrp compare rou 
..abrp Od. 11. 134, Tor... adrH Tl. 6. 
272. But the position of the words 
makes it more likely that 86 takes 
up dgyor rather than dporijes, so that 
Athena is reminding Nausicaa that 
she is being wooed by the noblest 
native suitors. 

36. 400. wpd. See on Od. 5. 469. 

37. Guaga, in Attic Greek dyaga, is 
a four-wheeled cart as distinct from 
the two-wheeled dpya. The etymology 
is supposed to be dya and dy, or, 
according to Grashof, dupi-dfow, i.e. 
with two axles. 

40. wAwel, In Il. 22. 153 such 
wAuvol or washing-tanks are described 
as wa?.ot Aalveot. See inf. 86-g1. 

42. OvAuprévS’ 60. dact. Cp. Il. 2. 
783 civ “Apipows 50. hacot Tupwéos éupe- 
vas ebvds, Il. 24. 615 ey ZerbAy Sr 
act Ocdow ~upeva: ebvds. No doubt 
the words 86 gaoi sound strange in 
the present passage, which one anight 
suppose to be the enunciation of a 
universal beli2f, and the quoting of a 
local tradition. The Schol. E. Q. 
maintains that 86 gaci is appropriate 
here if “OAvpwos be taken as the moun- 
tain of that name, but unsuitable if 
it be regarded as equivalent to odpavds. 
Eustath. seems to interpret the words 
just the other way, and to consider 
that if obpaxds be intended here, zére 
Td gagcly ob war’ tv8o.acp0r xeloerat 


GAA ward xowny 3défary. But many 
modern editors see in the words 86 
gact a distinct indication of the later 
introduction of the whole passage, as 
Kéchly, Diss, 1. p. 37 ‘ pulchros illos 
versus non ab initio hic positos fuisse 
non solum ex isto prorsus inaudito 56: 
gaol, quod toto caelo ab omni nostri 
carminis indole distat; sed etiam inde 
concludi potest quod emblema splendi- 
dissimum vix loco minus commodo 
inseri poterat.’ But this seems need- 
lessly strong; the verses are possibly 
suspicious, because the context requires 
no special allusion to Olympus; but 
the actual description is not irrecoucile- 
able with the general Homeric picture 
of Olympus. Olympus may be called 
an idealised mountain on which Zeus 
and the gods of heaven have their 
home, and on the highest peak of 
which is the palace of the great king. 
No doubt every soaring height pre- 
sented itself to an imaginative mind 
as a natural throne for the powers of 
heaven. But Olympus was peculiarly 
regarded by the Greeks as their Holy 
Hill, like the mountain Meru of the 
Indians, or Elburz of the Persians. 
The epithets which Homer applies to 
Olympus are paxpJs Od. 10, 307; Il. 5. 
398, alw’s Il. 5. 367, mpdes Il. 18. 
616, dydvnigos Il. 1. 420, péyas I. 1. 
530, woAuwruyos Il. 8. 411, wodvdepds 
Il. 5. 754, and alyAhes Il. 1. 532; Od. 
20. 103. Thus Olympus is placed be- 
fore us as a lofty mountain with several 

and deep valleys ; and on some one 
of its heights the gods dwell, “OAvupsoe 
ty’ dBavdroy E8os éori Il. 5. 360. But 
Olympus and all its scene soon passes 
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éupevar od avépowot Twdocetat ore ror buBpo 

deveras ore xuoy émimidvatat, dd\Aa par alOpn 

mwénratat dvédedos, AeuK? 8° émdédpopey alydr 45 
T® Evt Téprovrat pdxapes Oeot fara mwdvra. 


&v@’ dwéBn yAavxwms, érei dteréppade Kovpp. 
Atrixa & "Has HrAOev ebOpovos, fH pv eyetpe 


44. al@pn) ‘Prayds al6fp Schol. H. P., on which Lehrs, Aristarch. 174, says, ‘hoc 


ferri potest si pada explices sane.’ 
Schol. H. P. 


into legendary ground; its height is 
such that Hephaestus, when thrown 
from it, is a whole day reaching the 
common level of the ground, I. 1. sg9o0 
foll.; and it is coupled with odpavis, 
as being under the special charge of 
the “Mpa, to raise or drop the cloud- 
curtains that hang before its celestial 

laces. Aristarchus decides that 

omer always means hy Olympus the 
mountain of that name; a mountain 
never actually identified with Heaven, 
yet rising far into it. 


But the picture of Olympus as one‘ 


of the mountains on this earth takes 
away all meaning from the boast of 
Zeus—that he could fasten a cord to 
the summit of Olympus, and draw up 
thereto earth and gods and all, Il. 8. 
18 foll. It is a further question how 
far the present passage can be reconciled 
with the usual Homeric conception of 
Olympus. Is the phrase ai@py dvépedos 
compatible with the epithets npdas 
and dydyrgos quoted above? Is the 
conception of Olympus in the Odyssey 
more supramundane than in the Iliad? 
To these questions it may be answered, 
that there is no difficulty in supposing 
that wépy and aiépy are both appro- 
priate. The mountain has its clouds, 
which make a sort of boundary between 
the mundane and celestial regions, while 
the topmost summit stands up clear 
in the blue sky, above the storms, in 
serene calm, like the land of the Hyper- 
boreans, ‘at the back of the North 
Wind.’ So Eustath. rotros piy 6 
“Odupros téye va, Ta yap xdrw xal 
pera 7A végn dydevipcs wov Ad-yera. 

A similar picture is given by Lucan, 
2. 271 ‘nubes excedit Olympus | lege 
deum: minimas rerum discordia tur- 
bat; | pacem summa tenent.’ Cp. Lucr. 
3. 18 seq. ‘apparet Divum numen 


6. 7G] ‘Pravds, rH év:, wmpds ri al-yAny 


sedesque quietae, | quas neque concu- 
tiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis | as- 
rgunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
cana cadens violat, semperque innu- 
ilus aether | integit, et large diffuso 
lumine ridet.’ Also Seneca de Ira, 3. 
6 ‘pars superior mundi et ordinatior 
ac propinqua sideribus nec in nubem 
cogitur, nec in tempestatem impellitur, 
nec versatur in turbinem.’ Tennyson 
imitates the passage in his ‘Morte 
d’Arthur,’ describing the ‘island valley 
of Avilion ;? compare also Coleridge’s - 
‘Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni.’ 

42. Oadv Sos. Compare Pind. Nem. 
6.5 6 8t xdAxeos dopadis ale g50s péves 
obpavds. 

45. wéwrara, ‘is outspread;’ so 
aéxraro atyh Il. 17. 371. The word 
is used also simply of clothes laid out 
as a covering, Il. 5. 195. Cp. Joel 2. 
2 ‘the morming spread upon the 
mountains.’ : 

dvédedos is the better reading, not 
dvvépedos. A short final vowel pre- 
ceding the word végos is frequently 
lengthened in Homer, as 5€ vepéecon 
Od. 5. 293; 9. 68, wort vépea Od. 8. 
374. da veplaw Il. a2. 309. This has 
been explained by tara e that vépos 
originally began with a double con- 
sonant, as shown by 8yrdgos, xvépas, 
but the form nubes in Latin is against 
this idea. Eustath. quotes as similar 
metrical lengthenings paros and 
GOdavaros. 

émBéSpopev, ‘floats over it;’ used 
conversely of dyAbs Od. 20. 357. 

With afyAy compare al-yAferros 
"OAvpwou Il. 1. 532. 

47. Srewédpade (Siagpd(a), 2 aor. re- 
dupl.; cp Od. 17. 590. In Od. 10. 
549 éwéppade stands alone without an 
object; but in Il. 20. 340 we find 
Siewéppade wayra. 
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Navotxday etremdov- dgap 8 areBaipac’ dvetpov, 
Bq 8 inevar bia Sdépuad’, iv dyyeivae roxevat, 50 


warpt ditwm nal pntpl Ktiyjoaro 8 evdoy ééyras. 

} pev én’ éoxdpy Foro ody dpudurbAcce yuvargir, 

nrdkata oTpwopac aduréppupa’ re d Odpage 

Epxopevp ~vuBAnTo pera KrELTODS BactAjas 

és Bovdny, iva pu Kddeov Painxes dyavol. 55 

 8& péXN ayy oradoa pidtoyv rarépa mpocéere ) 
‘fléwra pir, odx dv dn pot épowAloceas darqvny 

wYynAny edKukdov, va KAvTa eipat &yopat 

és worapov mAvvéovaa, Th por fEepuTopéva Keirat ; 

Kal O¢ col adt@ Eoixe pera mporoow éévra. 60 


50. &d] Al. xara, 


La Roche compares Od. 4. 679, 17. 479 in favour of 8&4. 
ol, H. P. 


57. épondicoaas] ‘Pravds épowAlacaay, of 3uHes Sndovdre Sch 


49. GweBatpace, ‘ was lost in wonder 
at. Cp. Hdt. 1. 30 dwoOwpdoas rd 
AexOéy. For the use of dwé in com- 

sition in an intensive sense compare 

mwaneiy Od. 16. 340, dwapécoacba: II. 
19. 183, dwopnvley ib. 62, and, per- 
haps, dwoyytva: Od. 2. 377. So we 
have de used in Latin, as in ‘demi- 
rari,’ ‘decantare,’ ‘detonare,’ ‘ desae- 
vire.’ 

53. NAdxara, ‘the yarn’ (Od. 17. 
97) spun off from the }Aaxdrn or distaff. 
No form of the word in the singular 
is found. In Od. 4. 135 the colour 
of the wool that Helen is spinning is 
lodvepés, The common interpretation 
of dAcwéppupa is dAoupyd, rovréoriw éx 
@adacolas soppipas, as Hesych. and 


others. Perhaps there is an allusion . 


intended to the famous Phoenician 

urple dye from the murex. The 

chol. Q. on Od. 13. 108 and Eustath. 
interpret the word as dowxdéra 7TH Oa- 
Adoon woppupi(oven, a rendering which 
is certainly supported by the form of 
the compound ; dai being a true loca- 
tive case. Ebeling, Hom. Lex., quotes 
as one interpretation ‘wie Purpur in 
der Salzfluth.’ Compare dAfwAoos, aA:- 
puphes. 

54. EvpBAnro, she ‘met’ him, by 
hastening down the péyapor and catch- 
ing him at the door. 


With perd Bactrijas és PovAty cp. 
Il. 1. 423 és ’Oxeavdy per’ dyvpovas 
Al@:omjas. 

57. ox dv 84. A tentative, beseech- 
ing, form of question; ‘Could you not 
get me ready?’ Hentze (Philolog. 2g. 
140) quotes for similar questions intro- 
duced by the optative with dy in a 
negative sentence, Il. 3. 52; 5. 32,456; 
IO. 204; 24. 263; Od. 7. 22; 22. 132. 

a&iiyvy is a cart for carrying a load, 
like dyafa, with four wheels, generally 
drawn by mules or oxen. On dmhyn 
see Lobeck, Pathol. 94 ‘synonyma 
sunt plurima: wjva Hes. Gallicum- 
que “benna.” ydawos: Sxnpa Tuppnvoi 
Hesych. «awdyy (media longa), duayn, 
duafa, d-yayva, nec, sciri potest unane 
horum omnium stirps fuerit, an specie 
similis, re diversa.’ 

59- PepuTwpéva. An unusual form 
for the commoner method of reduplica- 
tion éppumwpéva. Schol. P. Q. quotes 
pepamopévy very from Anacreon; and 
Eustath. says that Homer preferred the 
form because of its correctness, Tis 
ward povias riy Kxavovnijy dp0éryra 
wpoéxpwe. But it is really much more 
a question of metre. 

60. gol.. douwe.. d6vra [or édyrs as 
Eustath.] BovAevev. For this change 
of construction cp. Od. 16. 465, and 
Od. 10. 563. 565. 
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Bovrds BovrAcvew xabapd yxpot eipar’ éxovra. 


mévre O€ ror Pirot vies évl peydpos yeydacw, 

of Ov’ dmulovres, tpeis 8 Hibeor OaréOovres: 

of & alet e0édover vedmAutra eiuar’ Exovres 

és yopdv epyerbar ra 8 enuf ppevi mdvra péunrev. 65 
“Qs epar: aidero yap Oarepdy ydpov efovopjvac 


61. BovAds Bovdevav. In such con- 
structions the accusative is closely 
connected with the verb, but not with 
that kind of dependence in which the 
action of the verb passes over to the 
object; but rather the accusative re- 
presents the particular sphere in which 
the action expressed by the verb exerts 
itself. This construction properly 
belongs to intransitive verbs, though an 
analogous usage is found with verbs 
transitive. Generally speaking the use 
is peculiar to try, as we may see by 
comparing such an expression as Bloy 
(qv with Biov Ayer; or, in English, 
‘they have been asleep’ with such a 
ag as ‘they have slept their sleep.’ 

t is a method of avoiding in poetry the 
constant employment of such common 
verbs as ‘ to make,’ ‘ todo,’ ‘to perform.’ 
But an additional emphasis is also 
given by the use of this cognate 
accusative, as may be seen from such 
expressions as ‘dicta dicere,’ or, Plaut. 
Aul. 4. 1. 6, ‘servitutem servire.’ 

The most complete form of this 
cognate accusative is found when the 
verb and the noun are of identical 
stems. This is called by the gram- 
marians ox7jpa trupodoyeéy. And 
from the identity of stem, and therefore 
close similarity in sound, we find rd 
Toovroy oxnya wapovopacia Kadc¢irat 
Schol. D. on Il. a. 321. As instances 
may be quoted, dyopds dyopevew II. 2. 
788, l3pa idpovv Tl. 4. 27, waxny paxeoOa 
Il. 12. 175 ; 15. 414, 673 ; 18. 533 [7]; 
Od. 9. 54 [?], velxea vewety Il. 20. 251, 
wéAcpov wodeul(ew Il. 2. 121, dwedds 
aweAdy Il. 13. 219, BovAds BovAcew 
here and I]. 10. 147, 8atra 8acviva: Od. 
3. 67, dwos elwety Il. 1. 108; Od. 8. 397 
(this phrase is never used in the Iliad, 
unless éwos have the addition of a 
pronominal or adjectival qualification, 
as Il. 1. 108; 3. 204; 7. 375. 394; 15- 
206 ; 20. 250; 24. 744; but in the 
Odyssey it is found without such an 
addition, as Od. 8. 397; 16. 469; I9. 


98), pUOoy pveica, Od. 3. 140, »dor 
voely Il.g. 104. The same construction 
is also found with verbs more distinctly 
transitive, as alyuds alypdooew II. 4. 
324, arépea wrepelCay Od. 1. 291, com- 
pared with «repet(ew éraipory Il. 23. 
646, epya Epya ecb: Od. 20. 72, répevos 
rdpvey Il. 6. 194, purevey purdy Od. 9. 
108, xow xeioba: Od. 10. 518. Asa 
further stage we find instead of the 
accusative identical in stem with the 
verb, an accusative of the same meaning 
or of one closely allied, as dwoAwAdvaz 
pépoy Od. 1. 166, SAAvaOa ofroy Il. 8. 
34, du(vew waxd Il. 14. 89, poyeiy dryea 
Od. 21. 207, et8ey bavov Od. 8. 445, 
or dwreivy isvoy Od. 10. 548, Sprov 
duvivas Od. 5. 178, (dew Blow (but with 
the addition dya0év) Od. 15. 491, 
bvooriva: txdcxeow II. 2. 286, elAarivny 
daiyvcba: Tl. 23. 201 (ep. Saivvvar Tapoyr 
Od. 3. 309, yawow Od. 4. 3), ddr 
érAOéuevas Il. 1.151; Od. 3. 316, d3dy 
ofxeoOar Od. 3. 693. Cp. dyyedlny 
érGetv Il. 11. 140, etc. 

Analogous to this is the use of the 
accusative with a verb (though it has 
no relation to the meaning of the verb), 
as wip dedopxws Od. 19. 446, dacecOu 
dAcOpow Od. 2. 152, wvety pévos Od. 22. 
203, etc., €Axos Barre Il. 5. 795, obArp 
dAavvey Od. 24. 332, Spma rayvewr Od. 
a 483, dpxdvas G8op Tl. 14. 271. Cp. 
wéwAnyor xopdy Od. 8. 264. See on 
the whole question La Roche, Hom. 
Stud. § 19 foll. 

63. davlovres. 4-wvlexy may perhaps 
be connected with Lat. pubd-es. 

4lOeos is referred by some to al@és, as 
if it meant ‘calidus iuventa ;’ by others 
to vid-wus, meaning ‘without wife,’ 
though not necessarily ‘ widowed.’ 
Compare the use of the Lat.:‘ orbus.’ 

65. pépmAev. On Nausicaa, the only 
daughter of the house, devolved all the 
weight of this part of the household 
care, as she says in a tone of sportive 
seriousness. 


66. ydpov. Preparation for her 
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tatpt pire 6 dé mdvra ve Kai dpeiBero pide 
‘Otre rot hytdvav pOovéw, réxos, otre tev AAdov. 


épxev’ drdp rot dpmes éedondicoovew darqvny 


bynAjv eOxuxdov, treprepin dpapviay, 70 


“Qs einav Sudecow éxéxrero, toi & éridovro. 


of wey ap éxros duagay evrpoyov suoveiny 


rAcov, hucdvous 0° brayov CedEdy 8” bn’ drjvn: 


xoupn & éx Badrdpoww dépey écbira gpacwry. 


kal tiv pay xaréOnxey éevgéorm én amrqvn, 75 


patnp 8 év xlorn ériOee pevoexé edwdiv 


mavroinv, év 8 da ride, ev & olvoy exevey 


dox@ év alycip Kovpn 8’ éreBhoer darivns. 


dakev S& yxpuoéy év' AnKdOm vypdv edravoy, 


elws xuTAdoatro adv dudurbdolor yuvaigiv. 80 


4 8 €\aBey pdoriya Kal jvia otyaddbevta, 
padorigev & ehdav xavay? 8 Fv hpedvour’ 
ai & dpuorov tavborvro, pépov 8 écbijra Kai adriy, 


74,75. pépev, xaréOnxev] 'Apioropayns ‘ pépoy,’ ypipe wal ‘xarlOnxay,’ ol Symes 


Schol. H. P. 


marriage was the reason urged upon 
her by Athena, in the dream. @adgepés 
is used as an epithet of youths in the 
flower of their age, and may easily 
be transferred to ‘ydpos, ‘marriage 
in her maiden-prime ;’ or it may be 
a fixed epithet of dos in the sense of 
‘fruitful ;’ which would further explain 
the feeling of al&és which kept her 
silent upon the subject. 

69. épxev, ‘away then!’ 

70. dnepreply.: The Scholl. interpret 
this of a box for bagenge. In this 
sense it may be compared with weiprr6a, 
which is similarly affixed to an dita. 
Od. 15. 131; Il. 24. 267. Others take 
it as meaning a movable ‘hood’ or 
‘awning’ to protect the passengers 
from the sun or rain. The word itself, 
meaning ‘ upper- works’ (twéprepos), 

ives no clue; but perhaps the participle 

papvuiav suggests something forming a 
part, though a movable part, of the 
cart, and so makes the signification 
‘awning’ somewhat more likely. 


Did Aristoph. read xovpa: or xodpy ? 


73. bwayov ..dn" dwhvp. This ex- 
ression comes from the idea of the 
orses or mules being brought up, and 
ut with their necks under the yoke. So 

bedieas bm’ bxeogu Tl. 23. 130, bn’ dudfty- 
ow Il. a4. 782. Cp. also (ebfaé’ d¢’ 
Gpyar’ A&yovres Od. 3. 476. 

80. yurAdoawro.  xvrAor, related to 
xurés as gpurAn to gurdy, is properly 
anything ‘poured.’ Its technical sense 
is a mixture of oil and water called 
t8péAaov Dioscor. 2. 10, etc., used by 
bathers. ,xvrAofo@a thus comprehends 
both processes of bathing and anointing, 
described inf. 96 foll. 

83.. dporov. The old etymology, 
which Aristarchus supports, is from d 
privative and pordy, ‘lint ;’ so that the 
word would mean ‘with unstaunched 
flow.’ Others refer it to root ya, as in 
pépaa, or compound it of d privative and 
root pe, as in pé-rpov. The pace how- 
ever was only constant, not rapid, for 
the maids followed on foot: cp. S#we 
dy’ éxolaro we(ol inf. 319. Translate, 
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ovK oinv, dua TH ye Kat dudimodo kiov dda. 

Ai & &re 8) rorapoto pbov meptkadd€’ ixovto, 
év0’ % rot wAvvol joav émneravol, odd S bdap 
Kady wnexmpopéer pdda wep purrémvra Kadjpat, 
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Ev’ ai y’ hpsdvous pey vrexmpoédAvoay amyvns. 


Kal Tas péy oeday worapdy mdépa Swrevta 


tTpdyew dypworw perrndéa: tal 8 dw dajvyns go 


eiuata xepoiv Edovro Kal éopdpeoy péray Bdap, 


areiBov & év BdOpotct Boas Epida mpopépovaat. 


avrap émel mAivdy re xdOnpdv te pima maya, 


éfeins méracav mapa Oi’ adds, Fye padtora 


Adtyyas mori yépoov dmomAtverxe Oddacca. 95 


ai 8 Aoeoodpevar Kal ypiodpevat AG edAalw 


detrvov ere’ eihovro map byOnow morapoio, 


eipara 8 nedloio pévov repojpevat avy; 


87. pumdovra] yp. puwdevta Schol. P. 
Vind. 56. dworrvecxe] dwéppurre Schol. V. 


‘they stepped straight on without 
flagging.’ 

86. ényeravol, ‘ constantly supplied.’ 
See on Od. 4. 89. The wAvvoi seem to 
have been tanks dug at the side of the 
river, having a free communication 
therewith above and below, so that the 
water was continually passing in and 
out of them. The full force of the 
prepositions in ttecmpopée seems to 
be that the water wells up from 
beneath (é#d), passes on (xpd), and 
flows out again (éx). Soin iwexmpoé- 
Avoay (inf. 88) they removed the mules 
from under the yoke, detached them 
from the cart, and turned them of” to 
graze. Cp. iwexmpo0éew Il. 9. 506, 
vwexapopuyey Od. 12, 113. 

87. pada .. xa0fipas, ‘so as to clean 
clothes though very dirty.’ This clause 
forms a sort of epexegesis to xaAév and 
woXv, ‘ water plentiful and clear.’ 

. Gypeotrs is often rendered 
‘clover, which the epithet peAcndns 
seems to suit. Others regard it as 
‘couch grass’ (Triticum repens), which 
has a peculiarly sweet root: others as 
‘dog-tooth grass’ (Cynodon dactylon), 
which forms the principal pasturage of 


Q5. dwomAuvecke] yp. dwomruveone 


India, under the name Doorba.: 

gt. é&av. See on Od. 4. 359. 

éxpdpeov USwp, ‘carried them into 
the water.’ Cp. elpepov eloayd-youo: Od. 
8. 520, oméos eloepboayres Od. 12. 317, 
éwadnGels Al-yurrious Od. 4. 83. 

94. xt padurra, ‘just where.’ Cp. 
Il. 13. 789 @&@a pddrsora payn «at 
gidroms ev, Soph. O. C. goo évéa 
Sicropos | padiora oupBddAdAovory eyuws- 
poy d8ol. 

95. dmowAuveoxe. The variant dwo- 
wrveoxe, and the interpretation of Schol. 
V. dwéppiwre, would make the meanin 
of the verse, ‘just where the sea wash 
up the line of shingle on the shore.’ 
But Nitzsch, with greater probability, 
joins wort xéprov directly with @4Aacca, 
‘where the sea beating on the shore 
scoured the pebbles clean.’ Compare 
foxGe plya «dpa worl fepdy Od. 5. 


402. 

96. Alm’ daly. See on Od. 3. 
66. 
i 98. pévov repotevas (infinitive from 
and aorist érépony, from répoopa), 
‘waited for the clothes to dry.’ Com- 
pare pévoy 8 és toxepow bdOciy Od. 1. 
422. 
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avtap émei aolrov répdbev Spmai re xai adrh, 


ogalpn tai 8 dp Srafov, dd xphdeuva Badodoar 100 


thoe 8 Navoixda AevkdrEvos Fpxero poAdmias. 
oin 8 “Apreuis efor cat odpeos loxéatpa, 


100. rai 3’ dp") adoa: 8a rod 3° Schol. H. P., waoa: meaning, says La Roche 
ad loc., ‘omnia exemplaria recensionis Aristarcheae.’ Here 3é gives the apodosis. 
On the unusual position of 3é see Schnorr de Carolsfeld, verbb. collocatio 
Homerica, p. 48: ‘Ut particula 8é a secunda sede in tertiam recedat apud 
Homerum rarissime fit. Accidit autem ita ut subiiciatur et vocabulo cui praecedit 
pronomen 4, si pronomen 6 ab articuli natura proxime abest (cp. Il. 1. 54 TH 
Sexdrp 3é etc.), et vocabulis quae ita cohaerent, ut rpts pdwapes (cp. Od. 6. 155). 
Maior libertas, ni fallor, huius unius loci est, ubi ex Aristarchi recensione hoc 
legitur opalpp rat 3° dp’ éxai(ov, nec solum Aristarchea lectione continetur, quod a 


consuetudine Homerica discrepet, sed etiam eis lectionibus quae sunt: @ 
7 dp’, et rai 7’ dp’. Solet enim particula dpa apodosi addita nisi 


apodosis verbo non seiungi.’ 


100, tal 8’ dp’ érarfov. See critical 
note, 

101. pods. The Schol. interprets 
Ths wackads (‘the game’). See on Od. 1. 
152. But there is no reason to doubt 
that it was accompanied with a mea- 
sured chant and a dance movement, to 
which the throwing and catching of the 
ball kept time. So in Od. 8. 371 foll. 
we have ball-play combined with 
dpxnOpds. Cp. Athen. 1. 25 dpxjoes 3’ 
elot wap’ ‘Opypy, al py ries Tov KuBioTn- 
thpov, al 8 8a ris odalpas, is riv 
eDpeory "AyadAls 4 Kepsvpala ypapypa- 
Tin) Navoindg dyaridnow we modirids 
xapiCopévn. 

102. oly 8’ “Aprepis. This passage 
is imitated by Virgil in his description 
of Dido, Aen, 1. §02 foll., ‘ qualis in 
Eurotae ripis,’ etc., which passage is thus 
criticised by Valerius Probus (quoted 
by Aul, Gell. Noct. Att. 9. 9), ‘nihil 
quicquam tam improspere Vergilium 
ex Homero vertisse quam versus hos 
amoenissimos, quos de Nausicaa Ho- 
merus fecit. Primum omnium id visum 
esse dicebant Probo, quod apud Home- 
rum quidem virgo Nausicaa, ludibunda 
inter familiares puellas in locis solis, 
recte atque commode confertur cum 
Diana venante in iugis montium inter 
agrestes deas: nequaquam autem con- 
veniens Vergilium fecisse, quoniam 
Dido in media urbe ingrediens inter 
Tyrios principes, cultu atque incessu 
serio, “instans operi,” sicut ipse ait, 
“ regnisque futuris,” nihil eius similitu- 
dinis capere possit, quae lusibus atque 
venatibus Dianae congruat. Tum 


py rai 


rticulis a primo 


103. war’ obpeos] yp. ovjpen Smep dpevoy Schol. H. 


postea quod Homerus studia atque 
oblectamenta in venando Dianae hon- 
este aperteque dicit; Vergilius autem 
cum de venatu deae nihil dixisset 
haretram tantum facit eam ferre in 
umero, tanquam sit onus et sarcina.. 
raeter ista omnia florem ipsum totius 
oci Vergilium videri omisisse, quod 
hunc Homeri versum exigue secutus sit, 
peta 8 dpsyvisrn wéderar’ Kadai 8é re 
waoa:, quando nulla maior cumulatior- 
que pulcritudinis laus dici potuerit 
quam quod una inter omnes pulcras 
excelleret, una facile et ex omnibus nos- 
ceretur.’ 
cat’ otpeos. See critical note. We 
may suppose that Artemis descends 
jfrom some peak, and then travels along 
the ridges of the hills, # «ard Tniryerov 
«.7.A, Taygetus (the ‘huge’ mountain, 
from rads, see on Od. 4. 11) was also 
called Pentadactylus, from its five peaks. 
It is a mountain range in the western 
portion of Lacedaemon, running from 
north to south, and ending in the pro- 
montory of Taenarus, after a course of 
nearly seventy miles. The sides of 
Taygetus were covered with pine forest, 
and the region round the principal 
summit Taletum was called Theras, 
‘the hunting-grounds,’ Paus. 3. 20. §§ 
4, 5. Erymanthus is a lofty range 
between Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. As 
Erymanthus was the fabled haunt of 
the great Erymanthian boar slain by 
Heracles, «dapou has a peculiar appro- 
priateness here. 
loyéarpa, not from iés and , but 
originally loyéfFa:pa, from xéw. See 
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9 xara Tndyerov trepiuhxerov 4’ EptpavOoy, 


Tépwouévn Kdmpose Kal wxelns eAdgoior’ 


TH 8€ O dua vipdat, xodpar Atds ailyibxoo, 


105 


aypovépo maifovor’ yéynbe SE re dpéva Anta: 
wacdov & drtp # ye xdpn Exar 70¢ pérora, 
peid 7 dptyvirn méderat, xadal O€ Tre wacoar 
ds ff y dudimbroor perémpere mapbévos dour. 


"AN Gre OH dp err wédrw olkbvde véerOat 


Ito 


(evfao tudvous mrifacd re eipara Kadd, 
&v@ air GAN evénoe Oecd ydavKams ’AO4vn, 


as Oduoeds eyporo, io +r edimida Kovpny, 


iq of Daijxwov dvdpav wédw hyfhoacro. 


opaipay ere eppipe per dudirodov Bactieaa’ 


115 


audimbdov pev dyapre, Babely 8’ SuBare div, 


106. dypovdpo:] MeyaxAciins ‘dypépeva: wallovow dvd Spla mawaddevra’ 
116. tuBare] Restored by Wolf to the text from Eustath. and Harl. Schol. 


Schol. H. P 
Schol. on Il. 16.465, comparing vefaipa, 
from véos. For the word xéw used of 


shootin . Bédea xéovro Il. 15. 590, 
daxeba spree Od. 24. 3. mae 
106. Gypovépo.. The paroxyton 
accent is right here, as véyew and 
vépeoOau are used actively in the sense 
of ‘haunting.’ Schol. H. P. Q. notices 
that others accented the word propar- 
oxyton; and Schol. E. V. proposes 
dypay véyovoa as a possible interpreta- 
tion. In Soph. O. T. 1103 we find 
dypévopo: wAdxes. Cp. Il. 20. 8 vup- 
gdow ..al 7’ drcea ada vépovra. 
watLovo. seems used here with the 
notion of‘ hunting, which we technically 


call ‘sport;’ so Soph. El. 566 warhp . 


w00" obpos, is éym wAbw, Geas | walfov 
war’ Gdgos tkexivnoery wodoiy | orucrdy 
wepacriy édadoy. 

107. dmép..éxa, The simplest con- 
struction is not, as usually given, 
bwepéxe: wacdow, ‘overtops all by her 
head ;” but ‘lifts her head above all,’ as 
of the horse in II. 6. 509 ipod 82 xdpn 
éxe. But compare on the other hand 
Il. 3. 210 ordyrow piv Mevédcos inelpe- 
xev ebpéas dpous with ib. 227 doxos 
*Apyclaw xepadhy re nal ebpéas Gpovs, 
which rather supports the meaning, 
‘overtops them by head and shoulders.’ 


VOL, I. Ss 


110. 84 dp’ (unusual hiatus) éeAAe. 
This means ‘she now thought of 
packing up and going home;’ the actual 
preparations, described by (evgaca xat 
srugaca, are not begun till inf. 252. 
The two participles here give a nearer 
definition of véec@a:. 

114. 4 ot hyhoauro, ‘who should be 
guide for him." Cp. Od. 7. 22; 15. 8a. 

115. émera, ‘so then;’ introducing 
the first stage in the carrying out of 
Athena’s intention. On this 
Eustathius speculates as to what parti- 
cular sort of ball-play this might be, 
and suggests that it is 4 Aeyopévyn épe- 
riya, in which the thrower made a 
show of tossing the ball to one of the 
players, and then suddenly flung it to 
another: this form of the e was 
also called gewile (pevaxifer), He 
further tells us that the Lacedaemonians 
excelled all other people in ball-play ; 
that Alexander the Great was the most 
expert of all kings ; and that of private 
individuals the most skilful was 
Sophocles the tragedian, who wrote a 
satyric drama called WaAvvrpea:, or 
‘washerwomen, in which he himself 
took the P gah of Nausicaa. 

116. &mapre, sc. Nausicaa, who is 
also the subject to ¢sBaA«. 
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ai 3 éni paxpiy dvcav, 6 8 typero Sios ’Odvaceds, 
éfépevos 3S dppawe xara dpéva xal card Oupdy: 
“"Q po. éya, Téay avre Bporav és yaiav ixdva; 


hp of y wBpiorai re Kal Aypio ovde Slratot, 


120 


ne pirdgevoa, xal sd vbos éori Oeovdys; 


ws TE pe Koupdov audnarvbe O7Aus duri, 


vuuddov, al txove dpéwv aireva xdépnva 


Kal myyas wotapav Kal mloea mroijevra. 


9 vd wou avOpdéroyv eiui ocyeddv avddnévror; 


125 


GN’ dy’, éydy abrds meipjoopa dt Wopas. 


“Qs elrdv Odpvev wreddcero Sios ’Odvaceds, 


Others read guwece, which Nitzsch thinks may have been the original reading, 
altered to ¢uare, lest any one might imagine Nausicaa had fallen into the water. 


124-125] See note on text. 


117. ém paxpdv ducay. Join éw.. 
ducay, ‘they cried aloud thereat,’ as 
int 8 airds duce Ul. 15. 321, emt 82 
wAjpya pey’ dbrevy Hes. Scut. Herc. 
309. 

io thav atre. Cp. Ebeling, Hom. 
Lex. s. v., ‘adre interrogantis est 
cum sr oy esas atque minan- 
tis ve viter ferentis quod quidem 
iterum fiat.’ See Il. 1. 202; 20. 16; 
21. 394; Od. 10. 281; 11.93; 20. 33. 
Perhaps our impatient use of ‘now!’ is 
near enough for translation. 

1a1, Oeovbdhs, ‘ god-fearing.’ Before 
Buttm. Geovd7s was generally regarded 
as another form of Gece d4s, but it is far 
more likely a simple transposition for 
Ocodehs, Geoedys, Oeovdhs, as Sovpos for 
3dpu0s, weiva for wevia. So. Doderl. 
176; but it might be better described 
as a compound of 6eés and 8féos with 
transposition of the f. Duntzer re- 

it as equivalent to Ocoadhs, from 

root d3, ofa’, in the sense of ‘god- 

leasing ;’ so also Schol. P. véos 

here is a sort of epexegesis of 

prdferor, men who @ecay py Zyvds 
felov, Cp. Il. 13. 625. 

122. &g re to be joined with koupdev, 
‘as it were the voice of girls.’ Cp. Od. 
4-45 ds re yap herlou alyAn wider He 
oedrvne. 

kovpdwv is further defined by the 
addition of vupddev, cp. Od. 4. 63 
dySpay .. dorpeptow Bacirfwv. The 


voice of nymphs may further have 
suggested to him the presence of 
mortals, as sacrifices and altars to the 
nymphs are mentioned in Od. 13. 350:. 
17. 210. Homer speaks of nymphs of 
fountains and streams, vnides il 6. 22; 
nymphs of mountains, dpeor:ddes Il. 6. 
420, and dypovdpo, as sup, 105. They 
are represented as daughters of Zeus in 
Il. 6. 420, having their origin from 
springs, groves, and rivers, Od. 13. 350, 
and worshipped in sacred grottos, Od., 
14. 435. The two lines, 123-4, though 

accepted without objection by ‘the 

Scholl., are suspected or rejected by 

many modern editors, Nitzsch remarks 

that 124 is identical with Il. 20. 9 and h. 

Hom. Ven. 99; and that the supposition 

that the cry came from nymphs would 

really give very little hint about the place 
being inhabited by mortals. Bothe 

objects to the combination s«ovpdey 

vuppdew, and proposes to read 4 

vuuptow. The Schol. supposes it was 

the loneliness of the place that sug- 

gested the presence of nymphs, and the 

alternative possibility of the presence of 
mortals is given in # vd wov, which he 
writes with the disjunctive 4. 

126. waphoopa, probably conjunc- 
tive of the aorist, as being parallel to 


127, Déerev brebiirero. So with 
genitive, implying the notion of escape, 
waxiw taodtcen Od. 20. 53. 
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éx muxwis & bdns wrépOov xrdoe yep! wayely 
~vAwv, as PicatTro epi xpot pydea gords. 


Bi & inev ds re réwv dpealrpopos, aArxi werobas, 


130 


és + ela ddpuevos cal djpevos, év dé of doce 

| Galera’ adrdp 6 Boval perépyerat } dlecow 

ne per dyporépas éAdgous’ Kéderar 8€ € yaorip 
EiAwv teipioovTa Kat és muxwov Sduov érOciv 


@s Odvoeds xotpnow évrdoxdpotow Euedre 


135 


pkkeo Oat, yupvds wep édy yxped yap ixave. 
apepdaréos 8 avrijct pdvn Kexaxwpévos Aun, 
tpécoav & dddAvdis AAAN em Hidvas mpovyovcas’ 
oln 8 ’Adxiv6ou Ovydrnp péve’ tH yap’ Absvn 


Odpaos évi dpeci Once Kal éx Séos efrero yulov. 


140 


132. perépxeras] xpeigaoy ypapey twépyera: Eustath. 


128. wr ve , a somewhat 
loose genitive resembling the material 
genitive, as tasne eploio Od. 4. 124, 

cos alyelpoy inf. a91 ; or the genitive 
of contents, like olvov wl@0 Od. 2. 340, 
ofvov doxds Od. 5. 265. 

129. ds pocaro, ‘that girt about his 
body it might cover his nakedness.’ 

130. GAxf. This metaplastic form 
of the dative from dA«) occurs four 
times in the Iliad, but only here in the 
Odyssey. 

131. With Sédpevos nat dfpevos 
Nitzsch compares mpdpevos Xen. Hellen. 
2. 4. 3. For the passive of dy cp. 
Gyro Il. 21. 386. 

Soce is used here as a neuter plural 
with a singular verb, as in Il. 12. 466; 
23.477. It is found with a plural verb 
in Il, 13. 617; 16. 7933 17. 695; 19. 
17, etc.: with a dual verb Il. 15. 608; 
17.679. In h. Hom. ad Sol. g, the form 
bcos for the dative occurs, as in 
Hesiod, Scut. 145, etc. There is a 
similar confusion between plural and 
dual in the adjectives found with dee, in 
Nl, 13. 435 we find @éAgas S0ce paca, 
in Il. 14. 236 dc¢¢ gaevd, etc. The 
Samide supposed a nominative 6 

goes or rd écoos. It is uncertain 
whether the form gece be a dual 
syncopated fram decgee or the apocope 
for the plural dacea. 

132. hovel werkpxerea: «ha per’, dAd- 


gous. The change from dative to 
accusative is strictly accurate. He 
pursues the flying deer, while his 
ravages in the farmyard are confined 
within a narrower circle and imply no 
such movement. 

133. xéAeras 8é, ‘and his belly bids 
him go even into the close-shut fold 
to make an attack on the sheep. 
Compare ‘suadet enim vesana fames’ 
Virg. Aen. 9. 340. 

135- €peAAe, ‘was fain. The main 
point of comparison in the simile be- 
tween the lion and Odysseus, is that 
both are pushed by h into an act 
of unusual boldness ; yap txave. 

138. tptooav, ‘fled scared.’ Ac 
cording to Aristarchus rpe@ always has 
the notion of ‘ fleeing ;’ but the meaning 
is certainly not strong)y ahr, out be 
every passage, as a Tpetr’ 
dowevow Il. 17. 332, #t) Alyy rpde Il. 31. 
288. The general force is like that of 
Lat. ‘trepidare.’ Pausanias (1. 22) 
tells us that this scene was depicted in 
the Propylaea at Athens, by Poly- 
gnotus. 

tévas. The scene is laid near the 
mouth of a river, so that there is no 
difficulty here in translating ‘jutting 
spits, probably of low sandy beach, 
common in such places. See on Od. §. 


44i. 
140. Join dé with «{Aero. 


S52 
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orn 8 dvra cyopévn’ 6 82 peppypi~ey Odvaeceds, 
4 yovvev Alccoiro AaBav eddmida Kovpny, 

9 abras éréieoow arooradd perixloice 

Nooo, ef delEee woAW Kal elpara Soin. 


@s dpa of ppovéovrt Sodocaro Képdtoy elvat, 


145 


AlacerOar emécoow aroorada persyloot, 
pH ot yodva AaBdvTt xorAdcaiTo ppéva Kovpn. 
avtixa perlxiov Kal Kepdaréoy ddro pibor 


‘ fovvobpai ae, dvacca: Oeds vi ris orés 
eal oe, , 4 Bp 
ef pév tis Beds Exot, rol odpavdy evpdy Exovewr, 


éool; 
150 


"Aprémdl ce eyd ye, Aids xotpn peyddovo, 

clés re péyebés re guny 7 dyyiota eloxa’ 

el 8& ris éoot Bpordv, rot émt yOovi vaterdovat, 
TpiopdKkapes pev col ye mwarip Kai mérva pyrnp, 


tplopdkapes St xaclyynro pdda mod oduct Bupds 


155 


ality éudpoctvncw talvera: eivexa ceio, 


144.] The verse was suspected by Athenocles, a pupil of Aristarchus, y 


because of the repetition of Alccoro, and 


rtly because the present question is 


only whether he should clasp her knees or address her from a distance. Schol. H. P. 
149. 4% Bpords] Tov 7 6 ’Acxadowirns wepiowg, tpawrnyarindv voullav: & nat yapié- 


aorepow of 3t ivéxdvay we ef EXevyer efre Oeds elre dvOporwos Schol. P. 


156. éuppo- 


atypo.w) yp. ty eippooivpow xaxde oldéwore yap “Opnpos ddiaipérws ri ebdpocuvny 


get rd dvoparixdy Schol. P. Q. 


141. oxopévy, ‘halting.’ Lit. ‘having 
checked herself [from flight].’ So 
Eustath. émoyxovoa tauriy rijs pvyis. 
Cp. pect 3° écxero Od. 17. 238, oxé- 
cba Bins Od. 4. 422. This is far sim- 
pler than to supply such a noun as 
xeipas or xphdepvoy, as in Od. 1, 
334 dvra wapedaw cyoulyn Nswapa xph- 
Sepya, 

143. atros, ‘as he was ;’ further de- 
fined by déwrocradé. 

148. xep8aAéov. Through the sense 
of ‘ gain-getting,’ the derivatives of 
wépdos take almost any colouring, from 
the wise counsel of a goddess, repdocbvp 
fyyhoar’ *AOnvn Tl. 22. 247, to the 
selfishness of Agamemnon, who is called 
wepdaredppow Il. 1. 149; or the crafti- 
ness of Sisyphus, 8s «épdioros yéver’ 
dyv5paw Il. 6. 153. Compare also the 
titles wepSarAén and xepta for the fox, 
in Pindar and Archilochus. 


149. dvacoa, This form of address 
is only elsewhere used in Homer of 
Demeter, Il. 14. 326, and Athena, Od, 
3. 380. There is thus a special com- 
pliment implied in the application of it 
to a woman. 

Compare with the sentiment. Virg. 
Aen. 1. 331 ‘quam te memorem, virgo? 
namque haud tibi vultus | mortalis, nec 
vox hominem sonat; o dea certe, | an 
Phoebi soror, an nympharum sanguinis 
una?’ Also Ovid, Met. 4. 312 ‘qui 
te genuere beati, | et frater felix, et 
fortunata profecto | si qua tibi soror 
est, et quae dedit ubera nutrix.’ 

156. éuppoaivyaw, cp. deorppocivy- 
ow Od. 15. 470, and for other feminine 
plurals to express an abstract idea P- 
texroovvaew Od. 5. 250, woduxeipory Il, 
2. 792, wodveepdeipow Od. 24. 167. 
Similarly, drac@aAia:, twepowAla, isxo- 
abvat, etc. 
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Aevscdvrav tobvde Oddros yopdy eicotxveboay, 


keivos & av mepl xijpt paxdpraros tfoxov dddoyv, 


8s Ké o éédvoroe Bpicas oikbv8’ dydynrat. 


ov ydp mw tootrov Woy Bpordy dpbadpoiory, 


160 


ofr dvdp obre yuvaixa: oéBas p tye eloopbovra. 


AvA@ 64 more totov ’Amédd\mvos trapda Bopp 


doivixos véov epvos dvepybuevoy événca’ 


frAOov yap Kal xeioe, mrodds 8€ por Errero Aads 


tiv dddv 7 8) pédrAey Evol Kaxd Kide ~reobat. 


165 


ds & abrws nal xeivo lSdyv éreOjrea bung 


160. Troovroy ov] Bekk. rotoy Fei3ev. La Roche follows Grashof in writing 


rovéyde Tov. Nauck gives rocotroy é-ya ov. 


165. péAAev] So with majority of MSS. 


The lemma of Schol. P. gives # 8) pédrrev] followed by a notice of Aristonicus, 


[%) deed] Sre ode ofdev 5 worntHs TO pédAA 


ey? “Arrixay yap tor: rév peraryeverrlpay, 


But to make any sense of this we must alter péAAew in the Scholium to fuera, 


which is the regular Attic form. 


157. Aevocévrev. For this use of 
the aemtive of the participle, notwith- 
standing the dative case of the pronoun 
ogiat, cp. Od. 9. 256 hyiv 82 KarexrdAdo6n 
glrov Fyrop | Secdvran, ib. 458 7h xé of 
byudpadrds ‘ye .. Oevopudvou paicro, also 
Od. 14. 527; 17. 231; 22. 173; IL. 14. 
25; 16.531. In each of the two lines 

uoted above it is possible to suppose 
the genitive depends on #rop or éyxé- 
gaAos, but the connection is loose ; and 
the genitive is evidently tending towards 
its ‘absolute’ use; which it actually 
reaches in such phrases as xal «ey rot?’ 
€Oéror pu Arde ye BBdvr0s dpécOa Od. 1. 
390. Classen (Hom. Sprach. p.174 foll.) 
calls this construction ‘das letzte 
Stadium vor dem volligen Durchbruch 
des Genetiv zur Unabhangigkeit.’ See 
more on Od. 4. 646. 

Odr08 .. eloorxvefoav. For the ‘con- 

structio ad Marvaas the participle 
eeing wi e der implied in 
Onno, cp. Il. 22. BF pinoy Odros, $v 
téxey abth, Od. 11. 90 FAGey emt ypuyy 
OnBaiov Tepeciao | xpvacoy oxipwrpov 
éxeov, Il. rr. bACdw exdeace Bin 
*“HpaxAnen. o Eur. Bacch. 130 
THe one 763 Epvos, ® taédauva, Fndvos | 
aloxiora xai PY pial xarbaydv8" Spo. 

158. wept wfipt. See on Od. 5. 36; 
paxdpraros .. dAXev ib. 105. 

‘159. €&Bvoin Bploas, ‘having Aga 
vailed by his gifts.’ o#€ is governed by 
&yaynras, not by Bplous, for Apidew in 


Homer always bears a neuter sense, as 
in Il, 18. 561; Od. 16. 474; 9. 219. 
So in Soph. Aj. 130 yep? ploy, Eur. 
Troad. 216 SASy Bpl@ay. But in 
Pind. Nem. 8. 30; Aesch. Pers. 346, 
etc., it is used transitively. So Eustath. 
here, 7d Aploas dyri rot vajoas Edvow 
wae. Tovs GAAovse pynorijpas. 

162. AfAg. This visit to Delos 
seems to belong to the voyage when 
the Greeks sailed from Aulis to Troy, 
passing through the Cyclads to Delos, 
thence by Icaria to Samos, and so on 
by Lesbos (Od. 4. 342) to Lemnos and 
the Trojan coast, as in the route 
described by Nestor, Od. 3. 169 foll. 
Nitzsch quotes from Voss, to the effect 
that Delos was in Agamemnon’s time 
the regular oracle for sea-faring men. 
There would seem to have been a palm- 
tree always preserved in the precinct of 
Delos, like the popla: or sacred olives 
in the Academia at Athens; cp. Soph. 
O. C. gos. The Schol. refers to the 
mpwréyoves poiv:g, connected with the 
childbearing of Leto, Eur. Hec. 458 ; 
and Cicero (de Legg. 1. 1. 2) declares 
that the palm was still to be seen in 
his day, ‘quod Homericus Ulixes Deli 
se proceram et teneram palmam vidisse 
dixit, hodie monstrant eandem;’ so too 
Pliny, N. H. 16. 99. 44. 

164. 4A0ov .. d8év. 
Bovdds BovAeveyw sup. 61. 

166. &s 8 aGrws (the words always 


See note on 
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div, evel of mw roiov dvfrvbew éx Sépu yalns, 
as ot, yivat, Gyapal te réOnwd re Seldid 7 aivas 
yotvey dyacbar yaderdv Sé pe wévOos ixdvet. 


XOfds eetxoorS dbyor fuare olverra mévrov 


170 


Toppa 8é p alel Kip epbper xpaimval re OvedAdau 
vicou amr 'Qyvytns’ viv & évOdde xdBBare Salpov, 
Sdpa rl mov kal ride méOw xaxdv: ov yap dlw 
matoer@’, dAN ert mrovAdNa Geol reréover mépoibev. 


GAA, Avaca, éhéaipe’ oe yap Kaxd todd poyjnoas 


175 


és mpérnv txdunv, trav & dddgov of twa olda 


avOpdérav, of rivde mbAw Kai yatay exover. 


172. #a8Ber©€] Al. «éuBore, which Bekk. and La Roche and Ameis adopt from 


Cod. Harl., Vind. 56, etc. 


thus separated by 3é in Homer) seems 
to begin the comparison at the wrong 
end. It would run more naturally os 
wai xeivo lddy treOiyrea, ds abron oc? 
Gyaua:, whereas it takes the reverse 
order, ‘tantum, illud conspicatus, ob- 
stupui quantum te iam nunc admiror.’ 

167. dvhAv@ev dx Sépu yalns. There 
is a difficulty about this arrangement of 
words. As a rule, the preposition is 
not separated from its noun except by 
enclitic pronouns and particles, or other 
unemphatic words. And it is very 
doubtful if we can meet that difficulty 
by treating éx as an adverb, for é« and 
dy age seem to be so used ipa 
standing unsupported by any particles, 
Nor ean the pas ent be grplained 
as a case of tmesis; for tmesis, with 
the preposition put after the verb, is 
only found with disyllabic prepositions. 
The line must be ed as a case of 
licence unusual in Homer, and may be 
compared with efpo: 3° éy mjpara olxp 
Od. 9. 535, Shes 8’ dv whpara olxy Od. 
11, 115, or Od. 10. 190 Bare 3° &y 
¢@dppaca city, where, however, Bekker 
and Nauck read évt with one or two 
MSS, which would enable the preposi- 
tion to be regarded as in tmesis. 

170. x&£és, used with the adverbial 
force of x 0és, as in Od. 2. 26a, etc. Com- 
a ‘sic venias hodierne’ (for hodie) 

ibull. 1. 7. 53, ‘Aeneas se matutinus 
agebat’ (for mane) Aen. 8. 465. 

171. tédpa, i.e. for the whole space 
of twenty days. 


172. xdBBade, ‘cast me ashore ;’ not 
betes watayoryhv, but riv awd wveu- 
phrey Sew lfeppippévny, as the Schol. 
remarks. ‘For I do not think,’ says 
Odysseus, ‘that my hardships will 
cease, but the gods, ere that, will bring 
many of them to pass.’ 

173. wat rpSe, ‘here too;’ i.e. as 
well as in all other scenes of my misery. 

174. waporGev, ‘ere that,’ sc. before the 
dydwavois comes. The Schol. cannot 
be right in rendering wdpovev as és rd 
peréreara, ‘hereafter; ’ for Homer uses 
émOev and dziccw in that sense, as II. 
I. 343, Od. a. 270. Compare here Il, 
23. 20 43n ro reAdw rd wmipader 
istorny. 

175. o¢..& The pronoun 
is thrown out of its natural place in 
order to put it into a peculiarly em- 

hatic position, and so as exactly to 
balance tGv 8 ddAwv. For é used 
with persons compare Il. 7. 312 els 
paar penciy Od. 3. 317 ée MevéAaow, 

177, 178. wéAw..dorv. There does 
not seem to be an intentional distinction 
here drawn between the two words, 
such as aprears in later Greek, when 
all political ideas were connected with 
wédrs. But even the etymology points 
to a distinction which lies at the bottom 
of this difference. wdéAcs (Skt. purf) is 
connected with the root wA¢ or weA, and 
points to the settlement of a multitude 
of people; while &erv (fFdorv) is merely 
a ‘dwelling,’ from root vas, which ap- 
pears in the Skt. odstu=‘domus.’ Cp. 
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doru Sé po Seiforv, dds dt pdxos audiBadéo Bat, 


el ri mov eidupa omelpwy exes évOdd" lotca, 


got dé Oeol rica Soiey Soa gpeci offer pevowves, 


180 


dvépa re xal olkov xal dpoppoctvny dmdoeay 
écOAjv: ov pev yap Tol ye Kpeicoov Kal dpeoyr, 
} 80 spodpovéovre vorjpactww olxov éxnrov 

dvijp 70e yuvy’ mwoAX ddryea dvopevéecat, 


Xéppara 8 edpevérgor pddora b€ 7 exAvov avrol. 


Il. 17. 144 ppd(eo viw Saemas xe wéAw 
wai dorv cadoes. 

179. dAupa omelpwv, as the Schol. 
interprets ef wod gor ebreAts pdxioy Tiy 
DAnvy tobfira ppoupeiy wpoBéBAnro, 
rovro 8é8 po: {va dunaloywpa. Transl. 
‘a wrapper of the linen,’ which they 
had brought to wash, doubtless a 
covering of coarse canvas or cloth for 
packing the clothes. Thus his request 
1s @ very modest one. 

183. xpetocov rod ye .. 4 Sve. For 
this pleonastic use of 4 with the com- 
parative in addition to the genitive 
compare Il. 15. 509 ov ris rovde vdos 
wai paris dyelvow | 4 abrocyedly pifa 
xeipds re pévos re, Eur. Suppl. 1120 7! 
yap dy peifor rovd’ én Ovarois | wd008 
itehpos | 4 réeva Gavdvr’ ioidicbu; 
Heracl. 298 ob« for: rovde masa’ eddAAcov 
yfpas |} warpde écOAct Kdyabov wep- 
wéva, Cic. in Verr. 4. 35 ‘quid hoc tota 
Sicilia est clarius, quam omnes .. con- 
venisse. This additional clause intro- 
duced by # or ‘ quam’ is really the epex- 
egesis of the genitive or ablative of 
the pronoun. For the sentiment Lowe 
quotes Eur. Med. 14 wep peylorn yizy- 
veras oornpla | Sray yuri) xpos dy3pa pr) 
d&yoorar#. 

184. Oyen. This is the accusative 
im apposition to the foregoing clause. 
Such an accusative is really epexegeti- 
cal, and may well be compared with the 
proleptic use of adjective and substan- 
tive, as dray olpayiay ~pAdyor, or &34- 
oxew tivd lewéa. Some Latin writers, 
as Virgil and Tacitus, imitated this ac- 
cusative. But the characteristic case in 
Latin is the dative, as ‘exitio’ or ‘terrori’ 
compared with the Greek xdppa -yevé- 
o6a:. xdppa and wfjya are ah the 
words most frequently used in such ap- 
aaa as § muy réee apa Bporoion 

. 12. 125, yuvaix’ ebecde? dyiyyes | ef 


185 


dalns -yains vudv dy3pav alxpunrdew | 
watpl re op péya wrijpa wéAnl re wayrl re 
Shug, | Svopertow piv xdppa, xarnpelyy 
82 got abrg Il. 3. 48 foll., MevéAaoy .. dy 
ris dkoreboas iparer régow eb dds, | 
Tpdow 4) Avalwy, TO pty wrAdos dupe 5 
wévOoe Il. 4. 196, which looser apposi- 
tion of the accusative to the eral 
idea of the clause closely resembles the 
present e; as also does § rs 
Axaay | piper xepos ray awd whpyou, 
Avypdv SAcOpow Il. 24. 734, or Cdvardéw 
vd ror Spa’ érapvoy Il. 4.155. Closely 
connected with this usage is the familiar 
Homeric construction @atpa ld3éc6a, 
where @avya is the epexegetical accusa- 
tive in apposition, while the infinitive 
defines the sphere of @avpa, like the 
Lat. equivalent ‘mirabile visu.’ The 
accusative that thus resumes the action 
of the foregoing words is common in the 
Greek t ians, as Aesch. Ag. 224 
éraa 38° Ourip yericOa Ovyar pos, 
quvaxonolvow woktuow dparyay. Com- 
pare also Choeph. I99, 200; Eur. 
Orest. 1105; Alcest. 7; Androm. 290 
foll.; Elect. 1261, etc. For the general 
sentiment of the passage compare Livy 
3. 72 ‘hoc socios audire, hoc hostes; 
uo cum dolore hos, quo cum gaudio 
illos 1’ 
185. pédtora 86 +” ecAvov adrol. 
They kear the congratulations of friends, 
and the envious words of foes; but they 
hear the story of their own joy repeated 
even better by their own hearts. In 
some way like this we must seek for 
the explanation of the strange use of 
éxAvov, which is suggested by the 
thought of what friends and foes will 
utter in their hearing. For it does not 
seem possible to render, with Lobeck, 
‘se invicem felices pracdicant, et ab aliis 
praedicari audiunt,’ inasmuch as sAbew 
standing alone could hardly be equiva- 
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Tov & ad Navotixda devKddevos dvrlov nida: 
‘ £eir’, eel obre xax@ ob Appove dari otxas, 
Zeds & adris véver S\Bov Oddumis avOpdroacr, 
éxOdois 70% Kaxoiow, Sos ¢0éAnow, éxdore 


kai mov aol tdd dwxe, ot S& ypr reTAdpev Eurns. 


190 


viv 8, éwel tperépny re mwédAw Kal yaiav ixdves, 
ot obv écbfjros Sevfoea obre tev GAdov, 

dy éréoy ixérny radamelpov dvridcavra. 

datu S€ Tra Selfw, épéw S€ Tor ofvopa adv. 


Painxes pev rhvde mod Kal yaiay exovow, 


195 


eipit & éyh Ovydrnp peyadropos 'Adxwwéor0, 
rod 8 éx Paijxov exerae xdpros re Bin re. 


193. dyridcayra]) yp. dyridcacéa: Cod. Marc. 613. Probably a late correction 


to facilitate the construction. 


lent to ed or waxes dxotey. Com 

with this passage I]. 13. 734 foll., where 
it is said of the wise man, rot 8é re 
wo\Aot éwaupicxove’ dyvOpormo, | wal re 
moitas todace, pariora 82 xadrds 
dyéyvo. And on this analogy we may 
accept generally the interpretation of 
the Schol, hiro. alc@dvowra: Kwai abroit 
Ths wpercias Tis mpds GAAHAovs Kal awo- 
Aatovor. The thought may be illus- 
trated from Prov. 14. 10 ‘ The heart 
knoweth his own bitterness, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his 
joy;’ or Aesch. Ag. 859 ot« dAdo 
wea | paBote’ tyavrijs bvcgpopow Adéw 
ov 


If on the other hand we are unwilling 
to assign so artificial a meaning to 
ave, we must be content to refer the 
words generally to familiar intercourse 
and talk with friends, but this will be 
at the expense of the antithesis. &«Avov 
is the gnomic aorist. 

187, éwel. The actual apodosis to the 
protasis introduced by éwei comes after 
the | or nena with the words ott’ 
ovv dc@iros. The sentence from Zevs 
to gawys is a parenthetical reflection 
suggested by the condition of Odysseus. 
The sentence from émel to txdves adds 
an additional clause to the protasis, and 
a fresh reason why Nausicaa is disposed 
to help him. He looks neither a 
villain nor a fool—only miserable—and 
misery as well as prosperity is dispensed 


to men by no rule but the will of the 
gods ; besides, he is here on our shores 
(she thinks) as a suppliant. Therefore 
I will befriend him. 

188-9. The point in these lines lies 
in the words Sees @éknow, the arbdi- 
trary dispensation of good and evil. 
Compare drdp Oeds Adrore DAq | Zevs 
ayadov re waxdv re &80t Od. 4. 237. 
See also Od. 14. 444; II. 24. 529 foll. 

190, rae, ‘these hardships which I 
see.’ 

193. dv éméory’ Ixérny .. dvrdcavra, 
supply pr) SeveoOa from ob Sevqoea: above, 
as in felia eb wapéOnxe G re felvors (sc. 
wapadeiva:) Oéu8 éori Il. 11. 779. Transl. 
‘which it is right that a woebegone 
suppliant should not lack, when he has 
met [one who can help him].’ Fora 
similar use of the participle compare ws 
otk dy tdxo10 vedrepoy dyridcayra | 
tptéuevy Od. 7. 293, dpyardor of, Ged, 
yvava: Bpory dytridcavr: Od. 13. 312, 
GAAG roy’ typ dlw Bdpevan Gedy dyrid- 
cayra Il. ro. 551. 

tahamelpvov. Cp. Schol. P. V. on Od. 
7. 24 Aplorapyos piv dyr? tadalrwpos, 
vivis 8 dyti rot févos nat ey we- 
wepanws } paxpddey dguypévos. But both 
taAdalwropos and radamelnos are to be re- 
ferred to root wep, to which wap is 
related, as gdp to root dep, and 3aya to 
root dep. 

197. rou 8 é«.. dxerar. The con- 
struction is the same as in Hdt. 6. 109 
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7H pa, kal dugirédrocow évmdoKdport KéAEuce 


‘ariré pot, dudlrodo bce pevtyere para iSoicat ; 


4 ph wot twa ducpevéwy pdoO Enpevar dvdpav ; 


200 


ox €c6’ obros dvip dtepds Bpords, ode yevnrat, 


8s xev Paijxwov dvdpay és yatay ixnrat 


Snuorira pépov’ pddrda yap pir abavdroow. 


olxéopev & amdvevde woduxAvoT@ évi révro, 


€oxarot, ovdé ris dupe Bporay émiploryerat addos. 


205 


aN &e ris Sbaornvos ddrdpevos évOdd' ixdvet, 


rov viv xpi) Kopéev’ mpds yap Ads elow dravres 


201. S&epdée] ofrws rdv (Gvra ‘Apiorapxos' KadXlorparos 8t ypdge: Svepés, b éxi- 


sovos Schol. E. H. P. Q. T. 


ravra dv warta és ot viv relives wal ix 
olo dprymtar. Cp. Od. 11. 346. The 
same construction occurs a éxecOau 
without a preposition, as Il. g. 10a 
odo 3 tera: Sr7 wev Apxp. . 

200. 4 ph mov, like dpa pf in Attic 
Greek=‘you don’t mean that you 
think, do you?” Cp. Od. 2 405. 

201. éc6’ ovros avilp Scepds 

orés. If depés means, as Schol. 

.Q.V. interprets it, (@v tppwydvas cal 
lepddos peréxow, it is probably to be re- 
ferred to 8:alym and 3evw, the connec- 
tion of the ideas of ‘moisture’ and 
‘flexibility’ or ‘activity’ being the 
same as in the word &ypés Pind. Pyth. 1. 
17, etc. Compare also the use of dai- 
Bayres, the ‘ = aed as a synonym for 
Oaydéyres, as in Plato, Rep. 787 C. And 
Sep wodl in Od. 9. 43 seems to mean 
‘with nimble foot.’ In later Greek, 
‘moist’ is the regular meaning assigned 
to diepds, as Srepdv afua Aesch. Eum. 
263, anv wal Sephv Hes. Opp. 460, 
yériow Oépos G8ar: (axdry Brepdv Pind. 
Frag. 74. 11. Following this line of 
interpretation, Svepds Bporés stands here 
as the predicate, and the whole sen- 
tence may be rendered, ‘That man 
exists not as a living mortal, nor ever 
will be born, who shall come as a foeman 
to the Phaeacians’ land.’ This is sub- 
stantially the interpretation of Schol. B. 
obx gorw GvOpwros txeivos dpri (ay, 
ob3t yervnOhoera, be pédArAGe ToApFou 
dyayeiy és ry xdpay tyav wodepoy. 
euros does not specifically refer to 
Odysseus, but serves to introduce a 
general statement, as in Hdt. 3. 155 


Cp. Hesych. 1. 540. 


ov gars obros dyip, Sri ph od, TO fori 
ddvajus, Od. 16. 437 obe E08’ obros 

ovd’ doceras obde yévnra: | 5s wey .. droi- 
oe, Il. a1. 103 viv 3° ob« 00" Ss ris Ody- 
atoy guvyy. Other commentators refer 
Buepds to dlecOac and 3éoe (cp. Lat. 
di-rus), and translate it ‘ timid ’ or ‘flee- 
ing, in direct apposition to obros dyfp, 
‘that man—poor creature that he is.’ 
The Gloss. in Cod. Pal. gives as an in- 
terpretation of d:epds, the words BAaw- 
rinds, reiparixds, weiparhs, and this seems 
to have been the view of Aristarchus ; 
see Lehrs (Aristarch. 56), who trans- 
lates, ‘non est iste vir fugator homo, h.e. 
non est quem fugere opus sit;’ this 
rendering necessitates a colon after 
Bporés, and the whole sentence would 
mean, ‘this man’ (referring to Odys- 
seus) ‘is not a creature to scare us’ 
(taking up wéce gevyere; sup. 199), 
‘nor will any one be born who shall 
come, etc. But the first rendering is 
far preferable. With o08é yévnra: com- 
pare Il. 1. 262 068¢ Gwpas. 

204. The words évi w are not con- 
clusive in deciding that Scheria is to be 
regarded as an island; they only mean 
that the Phaeacian land lay far across 
the sea. 

205. ¢axarot, used also of the Aethio- 
pians, Od. I. 23. 

206. &\X’ Se. The use of 83¢ here, 
when the direct allusion is made to 
Odysseus, corroborates the view that 
obros, sup. 201, has no such specific 
allusion. Compare felyw 34 rive ride 
Od. 4. 26. 

207. epds Avés, lit. ‘sent by (or from) 
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gcivol re mrwyol re, Sédats & ddlyn TE Pid re. 
GAA B61, dudirora, feiva Bpacly re wow Te, 


~ 3 
ovoaré 7 ey worau@, 80° éwi ocxéras Ect’ dvépoto. 


210 


“Qs épal’, ai & Ecrav re wal adAHANot Kédevoar, 
Kad & dp ’Odvacéa eloav emi oxéwas, ds éxédevce 
Navoixda, Ovydrnp peyadnropos * AXxuvédot0’ 
wap & dpa ol papbs te yiravd re eipar eOnxayr, 


Saxav St ypucén ev Anx’Om vypdyv EAraLor, 


215 


fveyoyv 8 dpa pu Aovebat worapoio fofet. 

8&4 pa rér dpudurédoict perntda Sios ’Odvacets’ 
‘“"Apudtrora, or790’ obrw dmbirpobev, bpp éyd adris 

GApny dpouv drodovcopat, dui & édaip 


xplropar fh yap Snpdv amd yxpobs éoriv ddolgpy. 
dvrnv 8 otx dv eyo ye Aoécoopar 


220 
aidéopa: yap 


yupvotcba Kotppow tvmdoxdpoce petedOdv. 
“Qs tab’, al 8 dwdvevOe icay, elrov & dpa xodpp. 
avrap 6 & morapot yxpba vifero Sios ‘Odvaceds 


dAunv, h of vara Kal evpéas Aurrexev dpovs: 


225 


éx xegadrjs 8 eounyev adds yvdbov arpuyéroto, 


212. ‘OSvocéa] Al. ’O8ucc7’. 
dvr? rou éwedOdr. 


Zeus, and then ‘under the guidance’ or 
‘protection’ of Zeus. Cp. Il. 1. 238 
Suxdowoda, of re Oémoras | wpds Arde 
elpdara, and Il. 6. 456 wal ew by “Ap- 
yer totca apdés ddAns lordv ialyos. 
With the sentiment compare Od. 7. 165 
Zevs .. 58 O ixérpow dy’ al8oloow drn- 
Bet. 

208. Séou.. ¢ (Ay re, ‘a gift, though 
small, is welcome ;’ so Schol. B. dAlyn 
pey re bitders, Pian 82 7H AapBavorri, 
$ yap évdea wai 7d dAlyor plrov tyyetras. 
Cp. Il. 1. 167 cot rd yépas wodd peifor, 
eyed 3° dAlycy re pldroy re | Epxop’ Exar. 
Soph. O.C. 5 cmapoy pey dfarrovrra, 
Tov opsxpou 8° gre | peiow pépovra, Kal 
763 tgapxovy epol. 

212. eloav én oxémas, ‘ brought him 
to the sheltered spot and set him down 
there.’ Compare @axdvde xafl(avow Od. 
5: 3- 

a14. elyara, ‘ for raiment,’ in apposi- 


222. peredOdy] Eustath. éweAédw. Schol. V. 


tion to @apoe and xi7awa. Cp. Od. 7. 
234, etc. 

216. Gvesyov.. AoOcGar. Nausicaa had 
said Aovoare sup. 210. 

218. obre =‘ yonder; ’ he denotes the 
distance by a wave of the hand. Cp. 
Od. 17. 447; Il. 22. 498; and note on 
Od. 1. ta ; = 

224. With é« woraped com over 
&x rplro8os Od. 10. 361. ei 

vifero xpéa..GApyv. The double 

: accusative here resembles the construc- 
tion with ddaipeiobal tid 71. See on Od. 
1. 403. Compare also dpa rdéyxucra | 
Tidrposdoy Aotceay dwo Bpdroy alyard- 
evra Il. 18. 345, weAaivepes alya £d6n- 
pow | tAGdy bx Bercaw Xaprndéva Il. 16. 
667, «ego per’ lyObow of o° wreArp | 
aly’ dwodtxphoorvra: Il. 21. 122. 
Bi S (xvde-ndyes),~‘ the ere 
° t. Cp. Od. 23. 237 woAA 
regher tpapes GA py. = 
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avrap éwed) wdvra Aoéocaro Kal Al drawer, 
dugi 8& efuara Exoad’ & of mbpe wapBévos aduis, 
rov pev AOnvain Ofxev, Ards éxyeyavia, 


pelfovd 7 eiawéev Kal méacova, Kad St Kdpyros 


230 


otras Axe Képas, daxwOive dvb dpolas. 


227. Alw’ drapev, see Od. 3. 466. 

229. dv péy, here begins the apodosis. 

230. «aB s, ‘and down from 
ee she showered thick locks of 


231. otAat xépac here, and in Od. 23. 
157, represent the ¢bick hair of a vigorous 
man, with which we may contrast the 
description of the old man with bare 
and shining head, Od. 18. 354. The 
same word odAoe is as an epithet 
of réayres and xAaiva:, Od. 4. 50; IL 
10. 134; 16. 224. So in Od. 19. 246 
we find peAavdxpous obAoxdpyvos (quite 
different in meaning from obAocxdpnvoe 
inh. Hom. Merc. 137), and in Hdt. 7. 70 
obAdrarov rplxopa, of the bushy hair 
of the negro; and otAd@pf with the 
same meaning, ib. 2. 104. Buttm. refers 
otAos in this sense to elAdw, * squeeze ;’ 
but Curt. assigns it to the same root as 
épov, Skt. dr-na, Lat. vellus, Germ. 
Wolle, and our ‘wool.’ Authorities are 
divided as to what flower is meant by 
tdsavOos, some understanding by it a 
variety of the gladiolus, others the hya- 
cinth, as we know it, and Voss, followed 
by Nitesch, the blue iris. But in Il. 14. 
347 foll. ddewOos, together with xpd«os 
and Awréds, is represented as forming a 
carpet for Zeus and Hera, on the top of 
Ga s; which would be a very un- 
likely soil for the iris, but which might 
well be covered with the ordinary hya- 
cinth or blue-bell. The epithets to 
idmvOos, in the passage quoted, are 
wusvds cal padraxds, which suggest that 
the point of resemblance here is in the 
clustering flowers with curling siege 
and not in the colour. The Greeks 
seemed to regard the hyacinth as de- 
cidedly dark in hue, as Theocr. 10. 28 
wal 70 lov péday évyri nat d yparrd bamy- 
Gos. However, there is a real difficulty 
about the colour of Odysseus’ hair. In 
Od. 13. 399 it is spoken of as auburn, 
favOds 8 ix xeparfe bAéow rpixas, while 
in Od, 16. 175 his restoration to manly 
beauty is thus described, dy 3¢ peday- 
Xpors yévero, yvabpol 82 rdvuobey, | 


waves 8 tyévovro §yevecddes dug 
yévaoy. These two statements are 
generally regarded as irreconcileable ; 
but it is not impossible to suppose that 
his beard was some shades darker than 
his hair, and further, the thicker parts of 
an auburn beard would look so much 
darker than the immediate surface, that 
they might well be described by the 
epithet «vdveos. See Houben (‘ qualem 

omerus finxerit Ulixem,’ Trever. 1856, 
p- 9), ‘neque minus dubitatur quo con- 
silio verba taxvbivy drGe dpolas a pocta 
adiecta sint. Veteres enim Eustathius, 
Hesychius, alii ideo esse factum putant, 
ut indicent adépas esse pe xara 
roy baxwow 1rd dyOos, dwolas wat rois 
Ivdois b mwepurynrie xpéXa Trade xdpas. 
Eust. 1561. Eustathium peAaivas ad 
colorem, non ad densitatem, retulisse 
apparet ex iis quae adiecta sunt, dwolas 
«.r.A. At haec opinio reiicienda mihi 
videtur; nam quemcumque florem sub 
voc. taxv6iyy dyOe latere statuis, sive 
nostrum hyacinthum, sive iridum speciem 

andam, quum dubitari non possit quin 
iversorum generum diversi sint colores, 
dubii haeremus quemnam colorem poeta 
designare voluerit. At, si quid video, 
Homerus in talibus imaginibus nullum 
fere dubitationis locum relinquit. Ita- 
que verba adiecta daxiwOlyy «.7.A. non 
ad xdyas solas, sed ad ofAas xéyas re- 
ferenda esse puto, ut poeta his verbis 
additis nobis imagine quadam pingat 
qualem sibi densitatem et plenitudinem 
capillorum in ahimo finxerit. Quum 
igitur verbum xa6jce premendum sit, 
Ulixi tribuenda est caesaries longa, 
demissa, non quidem horrens et rigida, 
sed mollis, tenera, cirrata.’ (Cp. Aris- 
taen. I. I. p. 3 9 Se xdyen puorxws bvov- 
Acphen taxciwOivy dyOea Kab’ “Opnpoy 
éppepns, quoted by Nitzsch.] ‘Et sane 
tali fere modo omnia capita, moni- 
mentis antiquis servata, sunt omata. 
Quae res, quanquam non magnam vim 
ei tribuendam esse sponte apparet, 
tamen quum per totam fere antiqui- 
tatem omnes et poetas tragicos et 
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ds & dre ris xpuody wepiyederat dpyipe avijp 
pis, bv “Hpatoros Sédaevy nai Madras ’Abjvn 
Téxynv wavroinv, xapievra St Epya redcle, 


ds dpa Tr@ xaréyeve ydpw xehadf re kal dpors. 


235 


fer’ Gretr’ dwdvev0e xioy emt Oiva Oadrdoons, 


Ké\rAet Kai ydpiot oriiBov 


Oneiro Se Kovpn. 


én pa rér’ dudimébdotow évrdoKdpowot perndda 


‘“KvGré pev, audlroro: AevxdrAcvae, Eppa te elitr. ; 


ov mdvrov aéxnrt Oedy, of “Odvprov exover, 


240 


Pajxeco 88 dvip émiyloryera dvribéooe 


mpbcbev piv yap Of pot detxédXtos Séar’ elvat, 


239. «Adré pev] So Schol. H. for the «Adré po: of the MSS. 


pictores et statuarios ex Homero tan- 
quam ex fonte perenni hausisse inter 
omnes constet, in tanto imaginum con- 
sensu et quasi conspiratione haud scio 
an nullam vim ac pondus _ habeat. 
(Notum est, ut unum ex multis afferam 
exemplis, Phidiam, Il. 1. 528 seqq. se- 
quentem, lovis imaginem finxisse. 
Schol. A. dad robraw 82 A€dyera roy 
orlyov Decdlay roy dyaAparowody woth- 
oa: roy dy “HA yxadKoty dyvdpidyra 
otras Kxapmrrépevoy kal fuvabolpevor.) 
Hoc igitur modo ille versus mihi quidem 
licandus esse videtur; non nova 
uidem est haec sar gir wey iam apud 
Pustathiam legatur 4 wal GAAws od ward 
pedaviay 4 mpos tdewiov Tis Kdpns 
dpolwors, dAAA mpds 7d obAov abrijs, 
fryouv mpoe TO obAdTpixor.” 

232 ‘eptxeverat here is 1 aor. con- 
junct. The picture seems to be of the fair- 
ness of the forehead surrounded by an 
aureole of auburn hair ; which however 
is hardly like the colour of complexion 
(peAay xpos) assigned to Odysseus in 


. 16, 178. 

ioviow (locative, as xepary re xa 
G@pow inf.) is the ground on which the 
gold is laid or plated, as in Od. 3. 384 
xpucdy xépacw wepxevas, Cp. Il. ro. 
294; Virg. Aen. 1. 596 ‘ubi flavo | 
argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur 
auro. 

233. “Hdatoros..’AQan. Nitzsch 
quotes from Plato (Polit. 274 C), who, 
among the various gifts of the gods, 
enumerates réxva: wap’ ‘H¢alcrov xal 
rys ouvréxvov. Athena is generally 


represented as the patroness of women’s 
work, especially spinning and weaving, 
and so the distaff is one of her regular 
pe ago te under hee title 
of 'A "Epyavn, she was worshi 

as the tutelary goddess of all inte: 
see Ovid, Fast. 3. 815 foll., and h. Hom. 
Vulc. 2 “Hoaoros.. de per’ ’AOnvains 
yAavewmios dyAad épya | dyOpdnrovs 
&8i8agey emt yGovds, which last two 
words interpret savroiny réxvny, ‘art 
in all its branches.’ So in Il. 22. 265 


‘Hector is bidden to use all the prowess 


he has, wayroly dperj, which may be 
compared with Il. 7. 237 foll., where 
Hector enumerates his various martial 
accomplishments. 

234. TéeAcla, sc. dvfp, a co-ordinated 
clause expressing the result of the 
divine teaching. Such a sentence would 
have been introduced in later Greek 
by dore. 

240. Join ob .. déeyn, as od .. Oedy 
déenr: Od. 3. 28. Cp. Virg. Aen. 2. 
777 ‘non sine numine divum.’ 

242. &€aro (compare 8éara: =< dalye- 
vat, 8oxet Hesych.) is a 2 aor. form. 
Another set of forms gives 8o0dccera 
Il. 23. 339 and 80decaro Od. 5. 474, etc. 
The different forms are accounted for 
by referring them (Curt. G. E. 213) 
to the root &f (‘shine,’ Skt. dé-vas, 
Lat. div-us, etc.). The « passes into ¢, 
and the Ff is represented by 0. Others 
derive 3odccaro from an old word 
Sof ds, i.e. Sods or Sofids, or refer it 
to a root Sef or Saf connected with 
Lat. dub-ito. This seems far-fetched, 
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viv 8t Beotow Eorxe, rol odpavdy edpdv Eyovary, 


al ydp époi robcde méots KexAnpéevos ety 


évOdde vaserdwv, cal of ddot avréOc pipvey. 


245 


GNA Obr', dudtroran, felvm Bpooiv re wébow re,’ 
“Qs tha’, ai 8 dpa rijs paéda pev Krvov 78° ériOovro, 
rap 0 dp Odvacon eecav Bpadciv re méow re. 


rot 6 wive xal abe woddrAas Sios ‘Oduvaceds 


dpraréws: Onpdv yap édnrios fev Eractos, 


250 


Avrap Navoixda drevkddevos AAX evinoer’ 


eluar dpa mrifaca rider Kadfs én’ divans, 


(eigev 3 jpibvous Kparepdyvyas, adv 8 éBn avri. 
Grpuveyv 8 ‘Odvofa, eros 7 epar ex 7 dvbuater’ 


‘“Opoeo 51) viv, feive, rodwd’ tnev, Shpa ce réuo 


marpos éuod mpds Sapa Saidpovos, tvOa ce dnt 


256 


mévrav Paijxov eidnoépev Saco. apiorot. 


244, 45) dugw pev adere? 'Aplorapxos, kord{e 82 wept roo spwrov, éwet cal 
"AAgpay abrdy peréBade napOivovs Acyovoas elodyow ‘Zed warep, at ydp tude adas 


ein’ Schol. H. Q. 


but Apollonius Rhodius certainly uses 

caro in the sense of ‘doubted,’ 
d(opérn .. 80dc0aro Argon. 3. 770. See 
Buttm. s.v., who refers the words to 
3de, 348aa, = a ee 

244. xexAnmévos ely. Cp. Il. 2. 2 

pas’ én Tanapubyov Ty cena 
elyv. This so-called ‘ periphrastic con- 
jugation’ is found in pig only with 
the perfect ive iciple, as in rere- 
aioe Ea ee I Lehre Aristarch. 
383. Translate, ‘Would that such an 
one might be called my hushand, and 
that it might please him to bide here! 
Compare ov) wapdéworris xéicdnpas Il. 4. 
60. Ameis suggests that ol, standing 
as it does in an emphatic position, 
marks the transition from the general 
sentiment to the thought about Odysseus 
himself as the possible husband. These 
two lines incurred the disapproval of 
some of the older critics. Aristarchus 
obelises both verses, but is not indis- 
posed to let the former stand. Plutarch 
(de audiend. poet.) is offended by them, 
saying, Yeeréov rd Opdcos abrijs wal ri 
deodactay, and Schol. Q. T. remarks, 
"Epopos twaivet rov Adyow ws Uf edpvots 


‘ peréBane, probabilius peréAaBe, transtulit ad sua’ Dind. 


wpos dperiy Wuyijs’ bye 52 xpds 7d dBpodi- 
aroy THY da . Modern feeling will 
doubtless side with Ephorus, regarding 
the words as expressing the thoughts 
of an innocent girl, to whom marriage 
was a certainty and not a mere pos- 
sibility; and she has no _ hearers 
but her own familiar handmaidens, 
for Odysseus is dwdvev@e (sup. 236). 
In the presence of men, Nausicaa 
is very different, even before her father, 
Hi Oarepdy ydpov efovopyvas sup. 


248. "O t @ecav. Notice the . 
lengthening of the datival iota in arsis 
before a vowel, with no initial f, as 
in Od. 16. 206. It is more common 
when a pause in the sense intervenes, 
as in sr 8. ue 520. ra, 

255. ee » ‘rouse thyself to 
go.’ So Spro wohuvd? Tuner Od. 7. 14, 
and the common phrase 8% 8° [ney sup. 
130, or BH 8’ lévasx. In Od. 7. 342 we 
find &pco0, both forms being from a 
2 aor. dpoduny: cp. ducer, etc. 

257. er ary cp. Od. 7. 327 ddjoas 
82 wal abrds tvt ppeciy Sacoy daora: | 
wipes épal, 
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GAAA par OS Epdew doxéers SE por ovx arwiocey 
Shp dv pév K dypods lopev nal Epy dvOparoyv, 


rogpa adv dudurddowor peO’ tudvous Kai dpatay 


260 


Kaprraripws epyerbar eyo & dddv hyepovedca. 
avrap émiv mbdos émBelopev fv wépst aipyos 
Dwnrds, Kadds de Any éexdrepOe mébAnos, 
Aerr? 8 elclOun vijes 8 dddv dugieXtcoat 


262. émBeloper} txiPyoper Schol. H. Q. T. 


émByoopey Epstath.  émBelopev 


(as in Od. 10. 334), which is found in most MSS, is rightly supported by La 

Roche on the analogy of xaraBelouey Tl. 10. 97, Oeloper Il. 1. 142 ; 23. 244, 486; 

Od, 13. 364; 21. 264, oreloper Il. 15. 297, mtxelopey Il. 21.128. See tex it. 

ee js 264. elolOpn) "Aporopdyns 82 ody Te o ypdpe ToOpun mapa roy lcbpudy 
ol. B. : | 


H.Q 


25g. Sppa..fopev, ‘while we are 
going along the fields and farms.’ 

With &ypovs tévas cp. Soph. O. R. 
1037 ddocwopeiy réwous, Aesch. P. V. 
708 orelyxey dynpérous yhas. On dv.. 
we see Od. 5. 361. 

262. érfv. This protasis has no 
proper apodosis, unless we seek it as 

r off as inf. 295, where Nausicaa’s 
directions are resumed. The fact is, 
that the form of sentence is forgotten 
by the lengthening out of the descrip- 
tion of the city and its surroundings. 

With wéAtos émpPelopev cp. Il. 6 396 
ob3e wéAnos | cla lepévovs tm Bavéper. 
For this form of the conjunctive of 
the 2 aor. (being a metathesis quantitatis 
for dr:Béwpev,-Qper) compare Oelw, corel, 
etc., epic forms of 00, ord. 

263. wadds 86, ‘there is a fine haven 
on either side of the city, and narrow 
is the entrance between them.’ That 
is to say, the town is situated on a 

ninsula, only joined to the mainland 

y a narrow neck. The topography 
finds a remarkable illustration in the 
Phoenician city of Tyre, which was 
built originally on an island just off 
the coast, and was afterwards connected 
with the mainland by a causeway 
and subsequent accretions of sand. 
This causeway formed a narrow eoiduy 
(tua, lévai) to the town, and on either 
side of it lay a harbour, the north 
or Sidonian harbour, and the south 
or tian. This view is further su 
ported by the reading of Aristoph. 
elaicOun, evidently suggested by the 
word lo@yuée. Two such harbours are 
spoken of as features in the isle of 


Asteris. Od. 4. 846 Arpéves .. vavdAoxor 
dupidupo, and a similar interpretation 
has been proposed for dyplados 1dd«n, 
at any rate in Od. 21. 252, where the 
town and not the island of Ithaca is 
alluded to. But this is unlikely, al- 
though Pindar, Ol. 13. 40, uses duplados 
as an epithet of the Isthmus, éy duquéd- 
Aoi: Moredavos reOpotory, like Horace’s 
‘bimaris Corinthus.’ 

264. vijes S8dv .. elpvarar. The Schol. 
is uncertain between the interpretations 
eiAxvopévas elol and puAdrrovew édéy, 
and there may be some doubt. For 
eptarat, like rvAas efpuvro Il. 13. 454, 
may perfectly well signify ‘ protect,’ 
only that the idea of ‘guard-ships’ 
seems to be altogether un-homeric. It 
will be better then to render, ‘are 
drawn up along the road,’ as in IL 4. 
248; 18. 69, where epdara: and elpuvro 
are used of the drawing up of ships. 
With this interpretation 686v may 
explained as an analogous accusative 
to dypovs sup. 259, or as governed 
wxata otveow by the sense of «aréyouvcs 
or some such word implied in elpvaras. 
It is a moot point with philologists 
whether the various forms given under 
épdw may be referred to one stem, and 
whether the various meanings are but ex- 
tensions of an original one; or whether 
we are to suppose two distinct words, 
(1) épba (Fepiw, Fpbw) with the mean- 
ing ‘draw,’ and (2) épdopa: or elpbopyas 
(originally opvopa:, Lat. servo) with the 
mene ‘protect.’ It is possible to 
make the meaning ‘draw into 
that of ‘protect,’ through e sense 
of ‘drawing out of harm's way ;’ 80 é« 
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265 


fvOa dé ré of ayopi, Kardv Moadhov apdis, 
putoiow ddeoot KaTwpyyéeco dpapvia. 

évOa St vnav Srda pedAatwdoy ddéyovot, 
welopara Kai omeipa, kal dmrofivovoww éperpd. 


od yap Paihxerot pédrec Bids odd? dapérpn, 


270 


GAN lorot Kal éperpada veoy Kal vies éica, 


269. oweipa| Eustath. gives a variant oweipas, i.e. warping-cables, &' dw fAxorras 


al vijesSchol.T. dwg 


as an interpretation. 


ovow’] Eustath. mentions a reading dwofbovo:y, or gives it 
Buttm. adopts it, and from him Bekker, Dind., etc., but as 


La Roche says, ‘ omni caret librorum auctoritate.’ 


Ber tow tpdcarro Il, 18.152; or followed 
by the genitive alone without a pre- 
position, as dv3pa payne tpboao Il. 5. 
456; or, lastly, épvec@al riva or Ti, as 
sete wvAas elpuvro a nee 454, olos 
ipvero “Taso “Extra II. 6. 403. 
265. miow ydp delonév dor éxéd- 
, ‘for all the men have, each one 
to himself, a slip.” The introduction 
of this clause by yap means that the 
existence of this accommodation for the 
ships is the reason why they are drawn 
up along the roadway. 
érlorvov is a word of most doubtful 
meaning ; it can hardly be compounded 
of éxf and éorfa, for although in the New 
Tonic dialect the form éaiorios is found 
so compounded (Hat. 1.44), in Homer 
the form épéerios is actually used, Od. 
7. 248, etc. Evustath. supports this im- 
probable explanation, but he seems to 
interpret the word rightly, as vedpiop, 
to which Schol. E. T. V. adds éwolxoy, 
oxnv). Some commentators again seem 
to have imagined a connection between 
éxioriov and the words loviov and lords, 
one reading, quoted by Schol. on Il. 2. 
135, being actually éw’ loriov, though 
here again a partially right interpreta- 
tion follows, dvet xardAuvpa wapa Ti ynl. 
Perhaps the simplest solution is to refer 
éxi-crioy to dm-orjva, éwloracis, in 
the sense of ‘halting-place;’ and we 
may compare it with the form weplona 
and weporlapxos, Aristoph. Eccl. 128. 
We may picture then a long line of 
covered sheds (following the Scholiast’s 
suggestion of gen), or, more likely, a 
line of open slips upon which the ships 
were hauled. The roadway may 
supposed to slope gently down on 
either side to the water of the two 
harbours, and these slopes were marked 


re into separate divisions, one for each 
ship. 

266. évOa 86, ‘ there again is their place 
of assembly, round about the fair pre- 
cinct of Poseidon.’ 

Gpols is used rather than wepl, be- 
cause the Posideion is not in the centre 
of the dyopd, like a garden in the middle 
of a square, but it breaks the continuity 
of the dyop4, which would otherwise 
stretch right across the ¢of@un, and 
thus the dyopé is strictly on both sides 
of the Posideion. It is ‘set with huge 
stone-blocks, deep-bedded.’ 

267. purotov is, literally, ‘hauled,’ i.e. 
as being too big to be carried, rofs pi) 
Suvapévors ex’ Wpow pépecOa: dAd’ tAxo- 
pévos Bia 7d péyeOos Schol. Stones 
that a man can carry are called, Od. ro. 
121, xeppaka dv8pay0éa, but those that 
have to be brought on a cart are called 
in Thucydides (1. 93) AlOos dyafgtaios. 
The wall round the house of Eumaeus 
(Od. 14. 10) is also described as built 
purota: Adeoosr. Such walls resemble 
the so-called Cyclopean architecture, 
a name derived from the description 
of the yard round the Cyclops’ cave, 
Od. 9. 185 tnad 8é8un7r0 karapuyéero: 
Algor. We are not to suppose that 
the dyopd was paved with these blocks 
(such a construction belongs to the 
time of Roman road-making, in which 
‘apta iungitur arte silex’ Fbull. 1. 7s 
60); but rather that they form a low 
wall round it, and poner seats within 
it, as in Od. 8. 5, 6 dyophy % oguy wapad 
ynvot réru«ro: | dAOdvres 82 xabifoy és 
feoroie: M@ano:. The stone blocks were 
partly sunk in the ground, dy rd pay 
xaropuxroy 70 82 iweppalveras Schol. 

269. oneipa .. dwofivovow. Sce crit. 
note. 
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ow dyadddSpevor trodujy wepdmot OdrAaccay, 
tay adrtelya Phuw ddevKéa, py tis érlocw 
popety pdda 8 eciciv drepplada Kara Sipov 


cal vb Tis @0 elarnot Kaxorepos dyTtBoAjoas’ 
WN Pp L/| 


275 





‘rls 5 58 Navoixdg Ererat xadés re péyas re 
feivos; woh Sé puv edpe; mbaots vb of tocerar avr. 
4 twd mov mrayyévta Kopicoaro Hs dd vnds 


dvépav tyredaray, evel of tives eyyiOe eiciv’ 


4 ths of evfapévy wodvdpnros Oeds HAGEv 


280 


ovpavé0ey karaBas, fe. € piv Hpara mdvra. 

Bérrepov, ef KavrTh tep étrotxopévn méow evdpev 
Gddrobevy H yap rotode y aripdfe: xara Sijpor 
Datnxas, tol pov pva@vrat todées re Kal écOroi. 


ds épéovow, gol Sé K dveiSea raira yévoiro.. 


285 


kai & GAdAq veperd, 4 ris roraird ye péfor, 


275. wal vb m8] dOerouvra orlyor 13’ Ews ‘dx8pdor ploynras, ds dvoluaa TH 


bwoxepévy mpoodwmy Schol. H. Q. 
pévyp with Bekk. Al. 4 ri of, 4 oi. 


282. wab’r4] Wolf chan. 


280. % rie of] The MSS. give no variant ; but 
it is doubtful if r<s can remain short before oi. 


e may perhaps read #é ris ebfa- 
the common 


reading «f x’ into el «’ [i.e. xaf], but xatrf is an admissible crasis, cp. Od. 3. 258 
(where Aristarchus gives «’ ards). See Hermann, Opusc, 4. 125. 


272. dyaAAépevor. To do full justice 
to this word, we must remember that 
there is a sort of personal friendship 
between the Phaeacians and their famous 
ships, which afrat ica: vohpara kal 
dptvas dvdpav Od. 8. 559. The story 
of Hiawatha and his magic canoe may 
be compared with this. 

273. énloow, ‘hereafter,’ as Od. 17. 
188. That this is the meaning, and not 
‘behind my back,’ is settled by Od. 2. 
179 ph wod 7% Kaxdy waoxaow dzicow. 

275. évnBodtous, i.e. if he met us 
together. 

277. tetvos stands in an emphatic 
position in the verse, follow im- 
mediately by the question, ‘Where did 
she pick him up?’ 

278. In xoplocaro both ideas of 
‘rescuing’ and ‘taking care of’ are 
included, as Il. 1. 594 év@a pe Zivries 
dydpee dpap xoploavro recdyra. 

279. éwel explains tnAcdatwav. He 
must have come from a distant place, 


inasmuch as we have no near neighbours. 
281. &e 8é piv, ‘he will have her 
to wife for evermore.’ Compare éxes 
‘Eddvny Od. 4. 569. In fpara waivra 
we may suppose an ironical allusion 
to the proverbial inconstancy of the 
gods towards their mortal paramours. 
282. BéArepov, ‘’tis better so’ (com- 
pare dyor Od. 4. 292) ‘that she 
should herself have gone about and 
picked up a husband from some other 
place than this, for she surely flouts 
the Phaeacians here, in this land.’ 
It is better so, they say, as otherwise 
she would have never had a husband 
at all! The whole speech is intended 
to be bitterly sarcastical— see how 
the fastidious Nausicaa has been hus- 
band-hunting. Nothing in Phaeacia 
was good enough for her!’ 
oe vice See es note. 
286. vepeod, . Ul. 23. 4 
wal 8° Dry yep“Eecaroy, 5 Tis poatee. 
ye pé(or. Notice here the change of 
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4 oT déxntt ditoy marpds Kal pnrpds ébyrov 
dvopdat ploynra mplv y dupddiov ydpov érOeiv, 
ceive, od & OS euéOey ~vvic éxos, Shpa tdéxLoTa 


Twopnns Kal vdoroto royns wapd warpds époito. 


290 


dyes dyhady ddoos AOnuns dyye KedrebOou 
aiyelpwy év dt xpyvn vder, audi d& Aetudy, 
€vOa St marpds éuod réuevos reBadvid 7 dda, 
réccov did mréAvos Sacoy re yéyove Bofoas: 


€vOa xabefbuevos peivac ypbvov, els 8 Kev tpeis 


295 


dorvde €Owpery xal ixdpeba Sdpara marpés. 
avrap émiv hpéas dry wort ddépar adiyGat, 
Kal rére Pathxov iwey és wddrw 40° épéec Oat 
Sépara warpds éuoh peyadsHropos ’AXxwéo10" 


287. § 7") yrrwrdéow rd Hr’ (lege 48") ‘Apiorapyos Schol.Q. The meaning seems 
reading be his, had pé{a, 48° déenm: ... ps anon 
*Apiorapxos od 3 dx’ éuéOey Schol. H. Probably on the analogy of 


to be that Aristarchus, if the 
289. &8") 
Il. 2. 26 viv 8 épébery fives daa. 


mood from féfo. to ploynra. The 
optative expresses a purely hypothetical 
case; in the conjunctive this is limited 
to a particular, though still hypothetical 
instance. 

287. déeyn.. é6vrev. The Schol. 
H. says Bpaxd Sacradréoy pera 1d 
giAwy, on which hint we may interpret 
the line, ‘in despite of her friends, 
father and mother, still alive.’ In 
this case watpds nal pyrpds will be 
a closer description of ¢lAwv. The 
inexperience of a friendless girl, who 
had no one to teach her better, would 
be pardonable; not so the boldness of 
one who commits a breach of modesty, 
in defiance, as we shouid say, of ‘home 
influences.’ With the form of sentence 
cp. Od. 1. 47 dyria advrow | dbavdroyv 

ante Oeav. For the use of éévrev 
in the emphatic sense of ‘ superstitum’ 
compare warépaw rade pédAcr’ dxoudper, 
of ries tyiv elolv Od. 4. 94, per 
waxdv vlos livros | DAov dijpov lxéobas 
Od. 20. 218. Cp. also Od. 1. 289; 
8. 147; 13. 4153 15. 361, 4333 17. 
159; 20. 218; 22. 367; Il. 1. 274; 
2. 641; 16.983 22. 384. 

289. Eeive, od 8é, with this arrange- 
ment of words cp, Il. 1. 282 *Arpeltn 


VOL. I. 


tJ 


od 82 wave. For the meaning of &8¢ 
see on Od. I. ar sa 

ag. dAcos ‘AGhvys.. alyepwv, ‘a 

ove of Athena, of poplars.’ So dAgcoe 
Frarorpepéan al eraladoe Md: ie It 
is simpler to take epeudi 
on éderos as a iateral oi itive, an 
as adding a further description of dAgos, 
than to explain the two genitives on 
the analogy of the Attic double genitive, 
as in ceive & pa He une xNdqe 
Aesch. Ag. 1442. 

293. Téepevos, ‘the royal park.’ The 
reminiscence of such a demesne was. 
still kept up in Corcyra in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war. Cp. Thuc. 
3. 70. 5 réuvew xdpaxas tx rou Te Aids 
repévous wat ee , 

éAwh (origi aAoFy, com 
dAorda), roperiy Ue the ‘ireshlage 
floor,’ and then implies any artificia 
levelled or prepared ground, so Scho 
B. E. on Od. 1. 193 wal 4 worb8evdpos 
7 wal } dyweddpuros wal 4 ovropdpos 
wal 4 Saceia. On tépevos see Apoll. 
Lex. 240 was dworerpnpévos ele Tipny 
vénos, Eustath. réevos tm vaot of ped? 
"Opnpoy of8aci. 

298. xat tére..tuev, apodosis to 
éwhv, ‘then go and ask.’ 
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yimios: ov pev ydp rt éoixéra Toloe TéruKTaL 
Sépara Paijxov, olos Sépuos ’Adxivdo10 

Hpwos, aA’ dmrér dv oe Sduot KexbOwor Kai avdAd, 
@ka pada peydpoto dedOéver, bp dv Tena 


pntép éutys 4 8 Fora: én’ éoxdpn év trupds avyz, 


3°5 


nraxata oTpogao adimépgupa, Oaiua idécbat, 
kluvt xexAipévn’ Syowal dé of efar sricbev. 
évOa dé marpds Euoto Opbvos worixéxXiTat avrf, 
7T@ 8 ye oivorrord{e: épypevos dOdvaros ds. 


Tov Tapapedpevos pnrpds moti yovvact xeipas 


310 


Bddrcw Hperépns, iva véoripov fpap nat 
xalpoy Kapraripws, ef kal pddrda rnrdbev oot. 


303. %pwos] The reading of Eustath. See note on text. 


stand for a genitive or vocative. 
Schol. V. 


goo. wat av még Hyficatro, ‘even 
a child would show thee the way.’ 

301. doveéra rotor, sc. Biya, ‘ for 
the houses of the Phaeacians are not 
built at all resembling it, such as is 
the palace of A.’ In the following line 
&dpos is substituted for Sépara, and the 
whole clause ofos Séuzo0e “AAx. stands 
as an awkward epexegesis of loucdra 
Too. Compare ot ri roovroy ErdyxOn | 
olny repradiy Oeds fryaye Od. 18. 36. 

303. hpwos is geuerally read as a 
dactyl, and is compared with BéBArja 
Il, 11. 380, but Ahrens would make 
both spondees by synizesis. For other 
instances of a long syllable shortened 
in the middle of a word compare 
éuwatov Od. 20. 379, ofos (uv) Il. 13. 
375; 18. 105; Od. 7. 312; 20. 89, 
vids Il. 6.130; 17.575; Od. 11. 270; 
(Il. 1. 489?), vidy Il. 4. 473; 5. 612; 
g. 84; 17. 590, ve IL. 7. 47; 11. 200; 
15. 244; (Od. 11. 478?). See Ribbeck, 
Hom. Forml. § 5. 

xecGOwar (conjunctive of reduplicated 
aor.), is appropriate with Sépzo, as one 
is lost to sight from outside, as soon as 
the door is passed. avAfj seems to be 
added, somewhat out of place, to ex- 
press the first part of the premises, on 
which he must set foot on his way to 
the house. As soon as he has entered 


Al. §pws, intended to 


308. woricéxAcrar abrp] Schol. Q. abyj. So 
ustath. gives both readings. 


the court and passed within the house, 
he is to walk right through the hall 
to the upper end, where the king and 
queen will be found sitting. 

307. wlow xexAwsévy. This cannot 
mean that Arete is standing leaning 
against the pillar, as may be seen from 
1. 305 ) 8 Fora, but it serves to explain 
the position of her @pévoe. Cp. Od. 8. 
65 te 38 dpa Once Opdévoy ..apds xiova 
paxpov epeloas. 

308. worucécAirar abdryq (see crit. 
note), ‘leans close to that same pillar ;’ 
both seats are against the «ay though 
not both at the same side. As this 
however will place the king and queen 
almost back to back, it is better to 
take avrq as ‘equivalent, by a common 
brachylogy, to Opévqy abris, ‘my mother’s 
seat.. Compare dpola vohyaqra Unve- 
Aowely Od. 2. rar; and Od. 4. 279; 
7.29; 24.77; Ul. 6.317; 17.51. In 
this way adrj serves as an antithesis 
to warpés. Alcinous seat was some- 
what nearer the eer’ than serie es 

309. Join req .. Eptprevos. i e 
words divers &s cp. Il. 4. 1, foll. 
where the gods are described as sitting 
wap Znvi .. pera 86 ogiot wérma “HBn | 
véerap tyvoxde. 

312. e xat..éool, ‘even though 
thou art from a distant land.’ This 
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[ef xév ror Kelvyn ye pita gdpovéno’ evi buys, 


éArropy To rera pidrouvs + idéew Kal ixécOat 


olxov évxtipevoy xai iv és warpida yaiav.]’ 


315 


“Qs dpa doviicac tpacey pdorry: pacw7 
npedvous’ ai & oxa Alroy morapoio péeOpa. 


ai S ed pty tpdyov, ed 8 wrlooovro rédecow. 
4 8& pdr hidyeveyv, Gras Ap érolaro mefoi 


dudtrodol 7 ‘Odvaets re vow 8 éréBadrev indo OAny. 


320 


Svoeré + HédLOS, Kal Tol KAuTdv dAcos fkovro 
ipdy "A@Onvatns, tv dp Eero Sios ’Odvaceds. 
avrix ret’ Apadro Ads xobpy peyddAoto. 


‘ Kd66E prev, aiyté6xoro Aids téxos, &rpurévn’ 


viv &4 wip pev dxovoov, eel mdpos o} mor dxoveas 


325 


313-31 5) These verses are wanting in several MSS, and are only found on the 


margin of 


arl. They are generally rejected by modern editors, as adding nothing 


new to the thought previously expressed. Their pre r place is Od. 7. 75-77. 
318. tpw&xow] KadAlorparos, rpexérny Schol. B. H. P. é. rT. 


seems the only correct rendering of 
vm d0ev, which is not used as equiva- 
lent to rmAod in Homer. Compare 
7nd d0ev followed by the epexegesis é¢ 
dwins yains Il. 1. 270, ka TnAdbev 
fixe, | rnAOD ydp Av«in Il. 5.478. Nor 
is the passage ovynve 82 réppar’ ’AxiA- 
Aets | rnrAdOew by Acly wediy (Il. 23. 
359) conclusive for rnAd@ev in such a 
sense. tyAdOev toot is then parallel 
with rnAd0ev faxes or elAfAovbas Od. 9. 
273, and this agrees with dy3pay rnAe- 
3axay sup. 279, and the whole phrase 
emphasises the adverb xapr : 
‘No matter what distance you are Kom 
Aaa bona we ae ae you back 
s ily.’ . Od. 9. 18 dwémpodt, 
Sdhpara lee ‘ oi 

316. daavy, alluding to the leather 
or perhaps to the handle of the whip, 
polished or enamelled in colour; cp. 
Od. 23. 201 iudyra Bods dolvuc eeacivds: 
and sup. 81 #via oryadderra. 

318. al 8... wé8erow. If we follow 
the interpretation of Eustath. gor: 52 7d 
pey Tpoxd lew ovvrévou xuvicews Erepoias 
82 wAlocecOu wédSeoo1, we may translate, 
‘And well they trotted, and well they 
walked.’ So the Schol. on II. 16. 375 
interprets wAlocovro by éSnpadri{ovy or 
Babyy yeoay. This meaning of wdlo- 


ceoGat (connected with sAéwey), is said 
to come from the action of crossing 
the feet in walking. But this scarcely 
gives a true picture; and it is not 
necessary to seek for a different sort 
of pace in rp&yow and sXlogovro. It 
is more likely that the latter verb is 
a sort of epexegesis of the former; 
‘they sped on with prancing feet.’ The 
antithesis in the interpretation of Eu- 
stath. would rather require dAore pey, 
@DAore 3é, 

wpoxav is related to rpéxew as vopay 
and orpapay to yéuew and orpipey. 

319. 4 S& par’ vedxevev, ‘and she 
drove just so that they might keep 
up on foot, both the handmaids and 
Odysseus, and she laid on the lash with 
judgment.’ 

pido stands in close relation to Sas, 
as given in the translation, ‘just so 
that:’ for the adverb cannot take an 
ethical force and mean ‘ skilfully.’ 

320. vow is unusual standing alone 
without preposition. In Hat. 8. 86, 131, 
etc. we find oi» vdg in the same sense. 

3a1. Bvcerd te ..xal {xovro. So in 
Od. 7. 289 Sboerd + HéALO8, Kal pe 
yAuete Gavos dvicey, Hdt. 4. 181 
wapépxovral re ploa vieres kat Ybyera 
70 t8up, Cp. Soph. Phil. 355. 
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pasopévov, Gre p Eppae xrvrds évvoctyaios. 
dés we és Palynxas plrov edbeiv 78° ereewédy.’ 

“Qs Epar’ evybpevos, rob 8 exrve [Maddds ’AOjvn’ 
atr@ 8 of mw galver évavytin aldero ydép pa 


watpoxactyynrov’ 6 8 émifadedas pevéatver 


339° 


dvriBé ‘Odvore mdépos fy yatav txécOat. 


326. pacopévou Sre p’ épparse. For 
a similar repetition cp. Il. a0. 316 Saor’ 
dy Tpoly .. déyra | Saopérn, Salwor 3 
Gphios ules "Axa. 

330. Emfaded@s, ‘furiously,’ Il. 9. 
516. We may refer ém-(a-ped-we 
to the root geA, (seen in b-péAAw) = 
‘swell.’ Thus the word is similar in use 
to Latin ‘tumidus,’ cp. Hor. Od. 4. 3. 
5; Virg. Aen. 6. 407. The adjective 
deAys, generally rendered ‘simple’ or 
‘sincere, is really ‘not swollen’ and so 


‘smooth.’ Others compound the word 
of a priv. and geAAevs, ‘rough ground.’ 
Athena did not now venture to vouch- 
safe her visible presence, but she throws 
off this reserve as soon as Odysseus 
has landed in Ithaca, and is beyond the 
power of Poseidon. It was the custom 
of the gods not openly to oppose each 
other, Geoia: 3 &3" Exe: vdpos" | oddels 
dwayray BobrAera: wpoduple | Ti Tou O€- 
Aovros, GAA’ diordpueoO’ dei Eur, Hipp. 
1328. 
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"Odvacéms eicodos apis ’Adxivouy. 


“As 6 pev B&O’ Hpa&ro wodtrdas Sios ’Odveceds, 
kovpny 6¢ mpori doru dépey pévos tytdvour. 

} & dre 3) of warpis dyaxAuTda Sépad’ ixave, 
ornoey dp év mpobvpact, kaolyvnro S€ pw dudis 


loravt dOavdros évadlyxio, of p’ bn’ darivns 5 
hptdvous EXvov écbnrd te ~odepov ciow, 

aury & és Oddapov cov te’ Satie 8€ af rip 

ypnvs ‘Aretpaln, Oadrapunméros Evpupédouca, 

tiv wor ArmelpnOey vées fyayov dudiédcocat’ 

“Adxivb & abriv yépas efedov, obvexa act 10 


Paijxecow dvacce, Ocod & ds Sijpos axover 


h rpéde Navoixdav dAevxddevov &y peydpoiow, 


4. ev, sc. Hyudvous. So orice is 
used Od. 19. 188, in the sense of 
‘anchored;’ the idea of »fa being 
supplied. We have orfica yéas in Od. 
4. 582, Frwove orfoaga Il. 5. 755. 

7. wip. Ancient and moder com- 
mentators have speculated upon the 
reason for lighting this fire. The 
Schol. B. thinks it implies that the 
season was winter, and generally the 
older interpreters put this portion of the 
wandering in the later part of the year, 
as is perhaps sucpeated in Od. 14. 457 
foll. the present passage, the time 
of the action is evening, and the fire 
may well have serv 
warmth, or both: pdws Enev Hie Gépe- 
o0a: Od. 19. 64. 

8. "Awapaln, dro8ey wapovca, } 'Hwe- 
porrinh Schol. P. T. V. But the word, 


for light or. 


like Hypereia, Od. 6. 4, is purel 
mythical | land ‘of which the Timite 
are unknown.’ 

10. «a , emphatic; her, from 
among all the other captives, cp. Od. 9. 
160; Il. 1. 369; 11. 626; 16. 56; 18. 


444- 

11. Ge00 8’ Ss, ‘ the people hearkened 
to him as to a god.’ - 
12, 13. 4..%, both demonstratives. 

awplde. The rpopéds in the Greek 
family always retained in the house- 
hold a position of intimacy and con- 
fidence ; as may further be seen by the 
frequent representation of tpogol on the 
Athenian stage. Sometimes the nurse 
suckled, sometimes only attended on 
the children, cp. Od. 19. 482; I. 6. 
467 with Od. 11. 447; Il. 22. 80-83. 
Nitzsch compares Genesis 24. 39. 
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fh of wip avéxate Kai claw Sdprrov exdbopet, 

Kai rér ’Odvaceds apro rédwd’ inev- adrap ’ AOjvn 
ody Hepa xede dla gdpovéova’ ‘Odvori, 15 
py tis Paijxoy peyabipor avriBodrjoas 
Kepropéot T éméecot Kal eepéod’ Gris etn. 

GN bre 8) ap EerrAc wédrw ddoeaGar epavviy, 

évOa of dvreBérnoe bed yAauxamis ’AOhyn 

napbevixh eixvia venvidt, KddAmw éxovon. 20 
orh 8 apbc0’ adroo: 6 & dvelpero Stos ’Odvoceis’ 

‘7 réxos, ovK dv po. Sdpov dvépos wHyynoao 
"Adxwbov, 8s roicde per dvOpamoocw dvdoce ; 
kal yap éym felvos radamelptos évOdd’ ixdvw 
rnrobev é£ drains yalns’ r@ of twa olda 25 
dvOpérrev, of ryvde méAw Kal yaiay éxover. 

Tov & abdre mpovéere ed yavxdrms ’ A Ojvr’ 

‘roryap éy@ Tol, feive mdrep, Sdpov by pe Kedeves 
delEm, eel pot mwarpds apudpovos éyyt& vale. 

13.) dOere= Zyvd8oros' fbn ydp eIme ‘Baie 3¢ of wip.’ wal ryy d:apopdy rou elow 
upds 70 évBor. The second objection seems leg unintelligible. 14. abrdp 
A@fhyn] dui 3’ 'AGhvn in two MSS, and quoted in Macrob.; adopted a Ameis. 


22. ob« dy po} ’Aporopdyns f p& por Schol. H. P. More likely # pa wi por. 
26. yaiay éxover] ypapera:, nal Epya vépoyra: Schol. E., and so Eustath. 


13. é& With this contrast 
dwexdéopecoy évrea 8arrds inf. 232. 

15. hépa. Nitzsch remarks that this 
‘mist,’ which was invisible in itself and 
served to make invisible those enveloped 
in it, is employed in the Iliad by the 

ods only for the purpose of concealin 

ietsclves: in the Odyssey it is used, 
as here, in behalf of their favourites as 
well. Cp. Il. 5. 186, 506; 8. 50; 165. 
308; 17. 790; but see Il. §. 345. 
Analogous to this dfp is the “Aidos 
wuvén Tl. 5. 845. Compare Virgil’s 
imitation, Aen. I. 411. 

18. épavvés, used as an epithet of 
Calydon, Il. 9. §31, 477, and translated 
by Virgil ‘pulcram Calydona.’ It 
stands to épdw as the Lat. amoenus does 
to amare, with a doubling of the liquid, 
as in Aeolic. 

20. wapOevieq is variously taken as 
an adj. in agreement with, or a sub- 
stantive in apposition to, vefwds. The 


i ma to wapOévos as dppamads to 
8. 

25. & dmlys yalys. These words 
form the egesis to rnAd@er, as, sup. 
22, AAmwdou does to dyépos. Translate, 
‘from afar, from a distant land.’ So 
Eustath. é« rije paxpdy dwexovones vfs. 
The name 7 ‘Ania (4) for the Pelopon- 
nese is a different word according to 
Buttm. Lexil. s. v. The accentuation 
of dscos, however, as compared with 
éytios, seems to suggest some other 
etymology than dwé. It is therefore 
propose to refer it to root ap, as in 

kt. dp-as, Lat. agu-a. We might then 
compare ’Am&avds, Meoo-ar-o, and 
even 'Awia yj Aesch. Supp. 777, which 
last word may suggest the modern 
name Morea (mare); cp. Ar-mor-ica. 
Thus é d&alys yqs would mean ‘ from 
a land over the water.’ Cp. Il. 1. 270. 

ag. vale. See note on Od. 1. 404. 
Some compare the words warpds 
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GAN it atyf roiov, éym & déddv hyepovetoo’ 3o 


pndé rw avOpdimev mporibaceo pnd’ épéecve. 


od yap felvous ofde pad dvOpémous dvéxovrat, 
ove dyarafépevas didéovo’ bs x dddobev 2dOp. 
vnvol Oopow rol ye memoBdres axelyor 


Aairpa péy exmepdworv, érel ogicr SOK evooiy bor: 35 


Tay vées wxeiar ds ef mrepdy He vonpa. 
“Qs dpa gwovicac tyfjoaro [Madras 'Abhyn 
xapraripos’ 6 8 érera per iyvia Baive Beoio, 


tov 8 dpa Painxes vavoixdurol ovK évinoay 


33. 88 «° dAdober G46] Schol. H. Q., 
reading Sre «éy ris Uenrat, €dAOy with 


éyyu vale with woreéedcra: abrg Od. 
6. 308; see note there. 

32. pada. This is to be closely 
connected with ot, and both words 
with dvéxovrat, the combination on 
taining a strong Litotes. As we might 
say in heater ‘are not over and 
above fond of,’ meaning, ‘not at all 
fond of.’ But otn dvéxovras is a stronger 
op ae than of fevi{ova:, signifying 
‘they cannot put up with,’ or ‘ endure. 
Nitzsch remarks here that the character 
ascribed by Athena to the Phaeacians 
ig at variance with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, not only by Nausicaa (Od. 6. 
207), but also by Alcinous himself 
(inf. 186 foll.), and by the chiefs at his 
court (159 foll.). He also assigns the 
true explanation of the inconsistency, 
pointing out that Athena’s communica- 
tion here does not throughout represent 
a statement of facts, but really embodies 
the thoughts of the wary and much- 
travelled hero, at the moment of 
entering a strange city, blended with 
the natural incident of his meeting a 
maiden with an urn upon her head, and 
asking the way of her. The poetical 
representation is thus two stages re- 
moved from the plain fact; the inter- 
mediate stage would be to regard the 
hero's thoughts as thoughts suggested 
to him by the goddess. 

34. Ooporw .. duegor.. The two 
epithets are (so to speak) only verbally 
tautological: for the one is epitheton 
ornans, a conventional epithet, and the 


oting the line on Od. 13. 119, gives the 
. and La Roche; most MSS. é@@o:. 


other a special. Thus translate, ‘ trust- 
ing in the speed of their swift ships.’ 
Yet even in this translation, pais 
literally correct, the epithet ‘swift’ 
(Oepovw) is not sufficiently subdued ; so 
completely has it been emptied of its 
aa by its use as a class epithet. 
Sophocles (Aj. 710) imitates this in 
Oowy wvddrow veo. 

36. ds ed ..vénpa. It would be in- 
comprehensible that a simile involving 
so much self-reflection should first 
appear in the compressed form in which 
our exhibits it. Accordingly 
we find it set forth in full in IL 15. 80 
os 3° Sr’ dy digy wdos dyépos, Ss +’ dai 
wodAnp | yaar tAndovdds gpect wevea- 
Alunes vohon’ | Eve’ Hnv 9 évOa’ peves- 

oc 8@ wodAad, | ds xpurviis pepavin 
&éwraro wéTma ren Cp. bh. Hom. 
Apoll. 186 dev 3% xpos “Odupwor dwd 
xGovds, Gs re vénpa | efor, ib. 448 vony’ 
&s dAro wérecGu. The simile occurs 
in a somewhat altered form in h. Hom. 
Merc. 43 foll. ds 3° dwér’ ded vénpa da 
orépyvao mephoe | dyépos, Sy Tre Gapecal 
imorpupio: phppvas, | } Sre duvndoaw 
daw’ dpOaApay dyapvyal, | de dy’ Exoe re 
nal ipyor tuhdero xvd:pos ‘Eppais. Ameis 
quotes as liel Cic. Tusc. 
1. 19 ‘ Nihil est animo velocius; nulla 
est celeritas quae possit cum animi 
celeritate age ; ers mle 
Cyneg. 204; eogn. 985; an 
expression of Thales, ap. Diog. Laert. 
I. 35 Tdx:oros vous’ ba wayTde ydp 
rpéxet. 
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épxopevov xara dory dia ogéas’ od yap Adnvn 40 
ela évrdbxapos, Sev) Oeds, f pd of dyAdv 

Oeorrectny xatéxeve pita gpovéove’ évi Oups. 

batpafev 5 ’Odvoeds Arpévas Kal vijas éloas 

attav 0 ipdov dyopds Kal relyea paxpa 

bwndrd, oxorédmecow dpnpéra, Oaipa idéc Oar, 45 
GAN bre 8) Baowrfjos dyaxduTa dépal’ ixovto, 

root d¢ pvOwv Fipye bed yAavxamis Abgvn 

‘Odros dy rot, geive wdrep, Sdpos, dv pe Kedeves 
medpadéuev’ Shes dt dtorpedéas BacirAjAas, 

Salrnv Sawupévous ad 8 tow xie pndé Te Oup@ 50 
TtépBer Oaporaréos yap dvip év maow dapelvov 

épyoow reréOe, ef xal robev Edr0Oev ErOor. 

déorroway piv mpGra Kiyjoeat ev peydpoiow’ 


41. § pd of] Zyvd8oroe  oguow ypdder, ob« eb by ydp rois eis (143) Gnow ‘wal 
rote 8 p atroio mak xvro Oéoparos dfp’ Schol. H. P. This is explained by 


Schol. P. Q. T. on sup. 15, rere 
€ 


Odysseus, od rots daiagiw, as ly rots 


that the mist is made to envelope only 
ie Znvddoros. 
52. wodev GrA0Oev] ypdpera: ‘el wal pada [1nAdOev]’ Schol. Q. 


Cp. inf. 140 Schol. H. P, 
Bekker and others 


reject this line. The addition of it certainly spoils the general applicability of the 
gnome, which is far more sententious in form if it be made to end at dyeivay, 


40. &a oddas describes his move- 
ment as he passes through the midst of 
them on his way to the palace. Cp. 
3: abréw tpxopéyn Od. 10. 391, where 
the genitive gives a slightly different 

int of view. See Eunp. Hipp. 753 
baa wéyriov Kup Ewdpevoas. 

4I. évwAdénapos. This epithet is 
Bee to Athena only here ; but she is 
ed ery in Il. 6. 92, 373, 303. 
43. Gatpafev. Notice the tense ex- 
pressive of the constant process of 

wonder at each new marvel. 

44. abrav marks the transition from 
the material city to its inhabitants: see 
on Od. 2.154 xé\uy abrav. With the 
double meaning of ‘public speaking’ 
and ‘place of assembly ’ in the use of 
the word dyopai, some compare the 
word ¢jyus, which in Od. 15. 467 
signifies, according to Schol., éx«Anoia, 
guvéSpior. 

45. oxoAétecow, used only here in 
Odyssey, occurs in the Iliad several 
times, as describing the palisade erected 
by the Greeks to defend their trench, 


Gwepbev 8t oxordwecow | dféow iphpe 
tovs écracav vies "Axasiw | wuxvods xal 
peydrous, Sniow dyipaw drewphy Il. 12. 
55. Here it represents the palisade, or 
chevaux de frise, along the coping of 
the telyea paxpd. Cp. Od. 14. 10 
Beluaro [abtaAhy] puroiow Adeco: Kal 
bOplyxacey dy épday, 

47. Toi, used in a conversation 
between two Sein cp. Od. 5. 202. 


49. Shas Cp. Il. 4. 
385 woddas 8: mxhoaro Kadpelwvas | 
Sayupévous xara Sopa Bins "Ereo- 


wranelns | dO" ob82 feivds wep lav inan- 
Adra Tudeds | rdpBer. 

50. Salryv Saivupévous. See note on 
Od. 6. 61. 

53. Skowowav (= 3ec-nérnay). The 
word is not found in the Iliad for this 
reason, that the relation it denotes is a 
domestic one. The point of this simple 
line has been generally mistaken, 
through a misinterpretation of tx7- 
oca. Thus Bothe, ‘thou art to make 
thy suit first to the queen:’ but (1) an 
interpretation which takes the word out 
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"Apirn & bvoe éoriv éxdvupoy, éx d& roxhov 
Tay avrav of wep téxov Adxlvooy Bacirja. 55 


Navocibooy pey mpara Moceddwy eévoolydov 


yelvaro xal MMepiBoa, yuvatxdy «idos dplorn, 


of its obvious sense, and gives the 
tense, instead of its proper force, that 
of a virtual imperative, is harsh: and 
(2) it would be clumsy to make Athena, 
in her directions here, go over the same 
ground as Nausicaa has already in- 
sisted upon. Nitzsch, foreseeing per- 
haps the latter objection, subordinates 
this line to the next, thus :—‘ the queen 
whom thou art to approach first is 
named Arete :’ but he is still open thus 
to the first objection, and besides to a 
new one, for pév and 3é permit no such 
subordination in the pair of clauses 
they connect. There is no reason to 
look so curiously for the meaning which 
lies on the surface. myfoeas is a 
simple future, and means not ‘approach’ 
nor ‘make suit to,’ but ‘find.’ (That 
mp@ra qualifies 8écroway we are led to 
infer from the parallel passage, Od. 13. 
226 ri 8 'Odvoeds yhOnce l3dv Kal 
dvaryrios FAGe, | wal yur gowjoas trea 
wrepdevra «xpoonita’ | & pir’ éwel ce 
spira xxdva TOS vt xdhpy, where 
spwra must refer to ge: cp. also Od. 3. 
419, etc.) In what sense then was the 
ueen the first person Odysseus was to 
d? The only sense in which any 
one entering a room containing a large 
company could be said to ‘find’ one 
person before another, would be that of 
his eye first resting upon such an one: 
' ‘thine eye will rest first upon the queen 
of all that are in the hall.’ This in- 
timation is quite consistent (1) with 
Nausicaa’s direction to push past the 
king to the queen, so long as myfoea 
does not mean ‘shalt come to;’ and 
also (a) with the statement in v. 49 
Shee 82 Rorpepias BaciAfjas x.7.A., for 
this would be satisfied by a general 
consciousness of their presence; and, 
further, although dfeas (being quite 
general, of the finding of things as well 
as persons, whether expected or not) 
might have been used in the place of 
axhoea, it is no less true that ayxyoeu 
(being only used of finding a person 
who is an object of search) could only 
properly be used of Arete and Alcinous. 


It is also consistent (3) with the account 
of Odysseus’ actual proceedings, inf. 136 
foll. eUpe 82 ashcow Hyfropas 732 
pedovras ..atrdp 6 BR 3d Bupa .. dpp' 
ixer’ ’Apnrny re wal ’AAxlyooy BaciAja, 
for it is most reasonable to suppose 
that he would mark Arete at his first 
entrance, and then, in spite of finding 
himself among the chiefs, make his 
way to her. 

It may be added, that a stranger was 

rded as the suppliant specially, with 
all the rights implied in the word, of the 
person with whom he first established 
relations: cp. inf. 301; Od. 13. 226-8 
(quoted above), Soph. O. C. 85 é 
apwrow tp’ tpan rhode hs exapy’ byh. 
Hence Arete says, Od. 11. 338 feivos 
8 atr’ épvds tony. 

54. Svona, not accus., as if, ‘she is 
by name Arete;’ but, ‘Arete is her 
name.’ The only passages which are 
decisive point this way: Od. 9. 366 
Obris Epol 7 Syopa, Od. 19. 409 TH 8 
"Odvceds Svop’ Eotw éxdvupoy, and 24. 
306 abrdp éyol 7’ voy’ loriv "Exfpcros. 

refers properly to a sur- 
name, added with a special significance ; 
as "AAxvéyny xadteckov éxdvupov, obver’ 

’ abrijs | whrnp dAcudvos wodurerOéos 

Tov Exovoa | xAaie Il. 9 562. Here 
Arete is so called xa6d dpyris xai 
ebrraios éyevvhOn Schol. P. V. Com- 
pare the use of ésf-cAnow Od. v: 273. 

ros is the name of one of tor’s 
sons, Od 3. 414, of the grandfather of 
one of the suitors, 16. 395, and of a 
Trojan, Il. 17. 517. In later times the 
name @ealryros corresponds to it. 

Toxfwv refers here to ancestors and 
not to immediate parents; Alcinous 
being uncle as well as husband of 
Arete, as the genealogy shows : 


Poseidon==Periboea 


Nausithous 





Rhexenor Alcinous 


Arete 
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émAoTatTn Ovydérnp peyadnropos Evpupédovros, ‘ 


bs 100" drepOdpotor [itydvtrecow Bacirevev. 
GAN 6 pty Greve Aadvy atdabadrov, Aero 8 avros, 60 
TH 8¢ Moceddov éuiyn, Kai éyelvaro maida 


NavolOoov peydOvpov, ds ev Paingw dvacce 


NavaiOoos 8 érexev ‘Pnéjvopd 7 ’Adxivody te. 


Tov pev Exovpoy éévta Bd apyupbrogos ’Améb\dov 


vupgiov év peydpy, play oinvy maida durévra 65 


"Apirny: riv 8 ’Adkivoos rojcar axory, 


Kal puv erio’ ds ob tis éml yOovi rieras GdAn, 


Scoa viv ye yuvaixes bn’ dvdptow olxov txovew. 


ws xelyn tepi xnpt tetiunral re Kat éorw 


- 


69. reriuyral re wal ictiv] There seems something unsatisfactory about this 
reading, which Nauck describes as ‘verba vitiosa,’ but the MSS. give no variant. 
Bothe conjectures rord3ecow, which does but add further confusion. 


59. T'tydvrecow, according to some 
from is =+ij, and ya, as in yeyaa, and 
so identical with ynyerhs. Curtius 
supposes yiyas to be only a reduplica- 
tion of the root ya. Cp. Pausan. 8. 29. 
2 Tvydyrow obdeplay dy ‘Tudds tworhoaro 
“Opnpos pripny, dy ’Odvacelq 82 (10. 
129) @ypape pev ds Tais ’Odvocdws vavoi 
Aacorpuyéves éwédGorey Tiyaor wal obk 
dvipdow elxacpévor’ tnoinge 5% wat Tov 
Baowréa tiv Saduow Aéyoyra (Od. 7. 
205, 206) elvas rods Salaxas Ged lyyds, 
Gowep Kuxdorwas wal 1d Teydvrow e6vos. 
dy re ow rovrow 8ndrot Ovnrove évras 
wat ot Oetoy yévos rove Viyarras, «ai 
oadtorepoy tv rO5e Exc’ 5s 00” GrepOv- 

vor... aurés. eérovcr 8t air@ Aads 
év rote éxeow dvOparwa of woAAot KaAdci- 
o@a. Homer then knows nothing of 

the Gigantomachia of later legend, nor 
does he regard the Gigantes as Hesiod 
did, as monsters with serpent-feet, sprung 
from Uranus and Gaea, who thought 
to storm Olympus, but were hurled 
back by the thunderbolts of Zeus 
(Apollod. 1. 6. 1). Here we have no 
means of ascertaining whether (1) the 
Gigantes and their king were destroyed 
in some foolhardy expedition against 
another tribe; or (2) whether an in- 
surrection of the people against their 
king ended in mutual disaster; or (3) 
whether the guilt of Eurymedon brought 


destruction on himself and his people. 
The actual words are susceptible of 
any one of these three interpretations, 
of which (1) is perhaps the most likely, 
on the strength of the epithets dmepOv- 
povor and & aAov. 

64. dxovpov .. vusdlov, ‘ without male 
issue .. before his bridal days were over.’ 
This meaning seems to be sufficiently 
established by the words play ofny waita 
Auwéyra that follow as epexegesis. But 
Nauck, from a gloss of Aristoph. dyov- 
poy, proposes, needlessly, dwpov, sc. ‘ im- 
matura morte ademptum,’ which some 
modern commentators approve. It 
seems he had been married long enough 
to have had a daughter born him, un- 
less we make Arete a posthumous 
child. 

6g. wepi wfipt, cp. Od. 5. 36. 

ve xal gorw. <A passage 
which recalls this is Plat. Sympos. 195 
B pera 82 véew ["Epws] det fiveori re 
xai gory, where with égorw must be 
supplied véos, Nitzsch compares Pro- 
pert. 2. 13. 38 (3. 4. 21 Weber) ‘nec 
minus haec nostri notescet fama se- 
pulcn, | quam fuerant Phthii busta 
cruenta viri.’ As with ‘fuerant’ must 
be supplied ‘nota,’ so here with 
éorw Nitzsch would supply Tepnecoa. 
But it is possible that wepi is the word 
to be repeated:—'is honoured above 
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é& re ploy waldov Ex 7 avrob ‘Adxwwéoto 70 
kal Aady, of piv pa Gedy ds eicopbwrres 
dedéxarat pvOoiow, bre orelyno’ dvd dorv, 
ov pey ydp te véou ye Kai avri) deveras éoOdoo- 
oloty + «dD gpovénor xai dvdpdor velkea Ave. 
el xév ror Kelvyn ye pira gdpovéno’ évi dupa, 15 
ékrmph to. ereta pidous 7 idéev Kal ixéobat 
ofxov és trydpopoy Kai otv és marplda yaiav. 

“Qs dpa pavicac dwéBn yAavxamis Adjvn 
wbvrov én atptyerov, rire S& Zyeplnv eparewiy, 
ixero & és Mapadava Kal evpudyuiay ’ Abqvny, 80 
dive 5 'EpexOijos muxviv Sépov, adrap “Oducceds 
"Adxwébou mpds Sdpar te KAuTd? moda SE of KAp 
appaw lorapéve, mply yddxeov ovddy ixéoOat. 


74. Oloiy 7’ eb ppovéyas) ris 82 yapréore 
ed dpovéna: [text ppor oe) wat dyBpdouv' 


™ yeah abrn’ how tuppoovypo, fyour 
Bias dporficect Abe: Sieaorieas Ta ali us 


mpootxe Ave: ra veixea’ pépera: 3% Kal 


ypapoves xara yévos OnAvaoy poly +’ 
als yuvaifi gudndei xal ols dvdpdcr 


tath. ad loc. Similarly Schol. 


B. H. P. Q. T.; but Schol. C. E. M. more correctly ofs eb ppovet, ob yuvascaw, ddA 


wat dvipow velxea dba. 


79, 80.] bwowrevera 


réwos we wal Xaiple gnow ty 


ScopOwrixois Schol. H. P. Probably on the ground that the passage may have 
been added by a later rhapsodist to gratify Athenian feeling. 


all, as she is [in worth] above all.’ 
Cp. Od. 1. 66 88 wept pew vdov dori 
Bporiw wept 3 pd Geoiow | dbardraow 
ae eetian torw the Sa ee 
wi is resumed in & ‘e¢ 
oXov pee ee the construction with 
dx com dplrnder tx Aids Il. 2. 669. 

72. daBéxaras puGoumv, ‘welcome 
with loyal speeches.’ SaBéxara: (dei- 
xvvju) is the perfect tense; in Il. 9. 224 
we have 8eiSexr0, and in Il. 4. 4 8adé- 
xavro. The perfect appears as 3¢é- 
Seceypas. Soph. Fr. 379 Dind. With 
the strengthened form of reduplication 
com eipapya:, Seidouca, and Sedioxo- 
pas from root dx. 

73. kal atrh = ‘vel ipsa se,” 
aah § that she does not only shine 
with light reflected from the king. 

74. Olotv +’..Avea, ‘for those to 
whom she shows favour, be they even 
men, she settles disputes.’ The mean- 
ing of eb gpoweiy cannot be (whether 
we regard the sense, or the next line) 
‘gives wise counsel.’ Nitzsch is led to 


maintain this apparently the wish 
to support his rendering of tu¢poréaw 
Od. 3. 160. He is misled also as to 
the relation of this line to the pre- 
ceding, by taking te as the copulative; 
whereas it is exegetic, as inf. 129 év 82 


dum xpyva’  péy 7’ &.7TA.; cp. also 
Od. 8. 124. 
1. "Epex@fjos .. Sdpov, ‘the strong 


house of Erechtheus’ is the temple in 


8 av “AOhyys cloev tf evi mdm yng. 
Herodot. tacitly refers to this passage 
in 8. 55 fore dv vi dxpowécs ratry 
"Eptyloe rou yrryeréos Acyopdvou ely 
ynde ty rh UAaly re wai Oddacca iv. 

83. lorapéve. As Odysseus caught 
from without a glimpse of some of the 
glories of the palace, his pace betrayed 
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ws Te yap Herlov alydn wédev Fe ceAjvns 
SGpa xO drepedts peyadrropos ‘Adxuvédot0, 85 
xdrneon pov yap Toixor édndédar’ Oa xai évOa, 


és puxdv é£ ovdo6, wept dt OptyKxds Kudvoto- 


xptocra: St Ovpas auxiviv Sépov évris Eepyor. 


orabpol S dpyipen év yadkéw Ecracay ovdg, 
dpyvpeov & éd sirepOipiov, ypvoén 8 Kopdvn. 90 
xpioao & éxdrepbe Kal dpydiper Kives fear, 


86. ne wits a Hoar, ef 3t ipnpiSaro, jpyocpuéva: Foay  tunemny- 


pévar Schol. 


» lonnne dyri rov tAnAacpévan Foay 


Schol. B. E. 


Amaro, frA9e* dwd rot &rebO0. Zonar. Lex. 693, quoted by La Roche. Buttm. 


éAnAdar’, as in text of Cod. P. 


the wonderment of his mind, as he 
‘stopped ever and anon,’ woAAds éxwv 
gpovri8ew tmordoeas, as in Soph, Ant. 


226. 

3. &s re... ceAfvns. See Od. 4. 45. 
Nitzsch remarks that the palace of 
Menelaus rather surpasses that of Alci- 
nous in magnificence, 

86. rotxo.. The description of the 
3ép0s does not begin till v. 95: here 
we have the walls of the ava#, for 
Optyxés can only be the finishing of 
open-air walls. Cp. Od. 14. 5-10, and 
17. 266 ésnounra: 5é of abAn | rolyg xal 
Opryxoto:, Ovpa: 8 evepates elaty. So 
Eurip. Hel. 430 l8dw 5¢ dma wepipepes 
Opiryxots 1é8e | whAas Te cepyds .. mpoo- 
9AGorv. Accordingly puxés here is only 
the inner end of the aéa#, though else- 
where applied to déy0s, OdAapos, «uoln, 
dyrpoy, and to places, as puy "Apyeos. 

Amar’, see crit. note. This form 
has the preponderance of MS. au- 
thority, and is quoted again by Schol. 
H.Q. on Od. 13. 4. Ameis thinks 
it may have been the reading of Aristar- 
chus. See Curt. Gk. Etym. 575 ‘Bekker 
has adopted this form (sc. éAnAé8aro) 
on good authority, (see Dindorf’s 
Schol.) instead of the vulg. éAnAddaro. 
Buttm. (Ausf. Gr. 1. 426) prefers the 
less well established form éAnAé-arTo, 
standing to a stem éAa- in the same 
relation in which wesrré-aro does to 
root wra. ¢@AndAddaro on the other 
hand points back to a stem éAqj-, from 
which would come a present éAdw or 
éA4(w, as illustrated by the forms #Ad- 
aOnv, tdkaorés. The change of the a 


to ¢ is the same as in BdAAw, BéAos.’ 
For analogous forms compare ép, 

Od. 20. 354, dyariara: Hat. 9. 26, 
wexopldara: ib. 1. 140, toxevddara 
4. §8, danxéSaro Il. 17. 637. eAadvev 
here expresses the continuous line of 
ae » as in dAavvew Sypor Il, 11. 
8. 

87. It is impossible to say what the 
‘coping of xbavos’ was. Curt. connects 
the word with Skt. gjanas, ‘dark smoke,’ 
which accords well with péAavos cvavoio 
Il. 11. 35. It may be regarded either 
as steel tem blue, or as zinc, or 
lead, or tin, with Millin (Mineral. de 
Hom.), or, better, with Hesych. as some 
kind of dark-blue colouring, possibly 
a native carbonate of copper. The 
interpretation of ‘steel’ is perhaps sup- 
ported by Ides otf8npos i 23.. 850, 
but on the whole we must seek in 
wvayos some decorative substance that 
would stand the weather, and ‘blue 
steel’ would very shortly rust. 

gi. xpborevor . . xuves, and (100), xp6- 
gao...xo0po.. It is improbable that 
the poet intends by these descriptions 
anything more than images of dogs and 
boys. In support of this view we may 
(partly with Nitzsch), remark that, 
(1) A tendency to hyperbolical ex- 
pressions about works of imitative or 
mechanical art may be observed in 
Homer. Such expressions are intended 
to be a tribute to the skill of the 
artist. Thus the wheeled tripods, H. 
18. 376, are said to move aérdpara 
.. Gavpa l8écGau. Even in the descrip- 
tion of the dugdizoAa ib. 417, we may 
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ods “Hgatoros érevgey idvinat mpanideace 

dapa guraccépevae peyadHropos ’Adxivéo10, 

dBbavdrous bvras Kal dyfpws fyara mdvra. 

év d¢ Opévor epi roiyov épnpédar’ &vOa nal evéa, 95 
és puoydv é€ ovdoio dtapumepes, ev0’ ev? mémdor 

Aerrol édvynrot BeBAfaro, epya yuvatxav. 

€vOa dt Paijxay hyfropes édpidwvro 

mivovres Kai Edovres’ emrneravoy yap eExecKor. 


xpvoco: & dpa Kxodpa évdujrov émi Bopav 


100. 


toracav aidopévas Saldas peta yxepoly exovres, 
galvovres vixras xara Sdpara datrupévecct. 


qoay, 


gyal. 


doubt whether we have more than a 
hyperbolical account of mechanical 
contrivances, dugimoAos .. (aor veqniow 
east ths éy piv ydos tort perd 
gpecty, éy 382 xat avd) | cal cbévos, 
abavdrav 82 dedw Ano ~ toaorv, for 
after all they are only (wior vehnow 
eloucviat. To the same tendency ma 
be referred the grandiloquence of O 
II. 613 pH TEexvnodpeves: nd’ GAAo 7 
Texvhoatro | ds xeivoy red\apava a 
éyxdrOero réxvp. (2) Works of imita- 
tive art had not yet received their 
proper appellations, such as dvdpids, 
etc.: see the whole description of the 
Shield in Il. 18, and therein, especially 
577 foll. xpboeos 32 vopjes dp éori- 
xéevro Béeoo:. Such objects borrowed 
the names of the things of which they 
were imitations. 

94- Svras. This form occurs only in 
two other passages, Od. 19. 230 dvres, 
and ib. 489 ovens. Nitzsch doubts if 
we can read the ordinary form éévras 
as a dissyllable. Inflexions which in 
later Greek would allow of contraction 
afford of course no parallel. But we 
might derive some countenance from 

. 2. 148 fas (monosyll.), 9. 283 véa 
(monosyll.), 9. 240 @uvpedy (dissyll.), 
18. 347 wAéoves (dissyll.), Il. 5. 256 ég 
(monosyll.), 10. 344 é@per (dissyll.), 
8. 217 «nAdp (dissyll.). Perhaps the 
reading (Ahrens) Bapiw edyra Theocr. 


95. épnpé8ar’} Here Schol. P. reads éAnAédar’ again, but interprets épwemyydéres 
100, Buwpay) wands of Bovvaw ypdporres, 
Schol. of P. Cod. Vind. 56 gives mipywr. 


Opnpos ydp Boots rds Bdoas 


2. 3 suggests the possibility of retaining 
an epic form. . 

95. év Sé (sc. 3duqy), here of the 
interior of the men's apartment. 

96. For Staptepés = ‘the whole way 
round,’ see Od. 5. 256. The same 
meaning of év@a xal (sup. 86), i.e. 
both length-wise and breadth-wise,’ 
occurs in Il. 7. 156 waphopos évGa xai 
éy6a, and Od. Io. §17. 

99. erneravdv (see Od. 4. 89), used 
here, and inf. 128, adverbially. Cp. 
Od. 10. 427. Hesych. interprets, cuve- 
xés, ddidAccwrov. waparerapévoy dia 
wayrds rou xpévou. Sayirés. 

100. Bopav, from root fa, as in 
Baliye, properly anything on which one 
mounts; cp. Il. 8. 441 dpypara 3° dp 
Bapoior rie, where Schol. V. inter- 
prets vois dvaBabuots. Thus Popds, 
when used as an ‘altar,’ differs from 
éoxdpa in having steps, or an ascent 
(dv&Bacrs) of some kind up toit. Here 
it denotes only a ‘pedestal.’ The 
statues are represented as carrying the 
torch ped by both hands, as the 
preposition (werd) shows. 

10a. Here dalvovres is used intransi- 
tively for ‘ giving light;’? cp. Od. 19. 35 
Suwds 3 ov« elas wpoBdwcxépey al ney 
~pawoy, so that vixras must be taken 
as accus. of duration of time. See 
also Od. 18. 307 Aapwrijpas rpeis loracay 
éy peydpacw | Eppa gacivacey. 
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mevryiKkovTa d€ of Suwmai cata OGpa yuvaixes 


ai pev arerpedovor pvrAns Emrt pydora Kaprov, 


al & isrods ipbwct cal jrAdKaTa oTpadaow 


108 


Hpevat, old Te pdAAa paxedvijs alyelpoio’ 


Katpovocéwy 8 dOovéwy adrrodelBerar wypdv edatov, 


104. wvAns] Al. wbAys and puAos. A 
to support the reading pvAns, and ib. 106 pbays. 
‘In antiquioribus autem Odysseae exemplis 


xaiposéew Schol. B. H. M. P. T. 


ll. Lex. gives plans. Od. 20. 111 seems 


107. Kapovocéav] ‘Aplorapxos 


videtur fuisse xapoooéov’ Buttm. ap. Schol. ed. Dind. But the word is properly 
written «a:povooéoy, the regular contraction for xapoecofaw (from xaipdes), which 
La Roche adopts from Bergk, Philol. xvi. 578 foll. See his critical note ad loc. 
For the interchange between o and ov cp. Bool for Bovot Jacobs, ad Anthol. 


Pal. 374. 


103. wevrfxovra. The same number 
of handmaids is found in the house 
of Odysseus, Od. 22. 421. Cp. Virg. 
Aen. I. 703 ‘quinquaginta intus famulae.’ 

104. phAowa, ‘corn apple-hued,’ sc, 
yellow. Others connect it with pards, 
‘white,’ ‘ glistering.’ 

106. oth w¢ gvAAa. The point of 
comparison is the constant movement 
of the women at their task. This is 
better than the notion, which Nitzsch 
espouses, of their sitting as close to- 

ther as leaves grow on the aspen. 

ves in general, while they may 
afford an illustration of multitude, as 
Il. a. 468, 800, supply similes for other 
ideas as well; for instance, they are 
a type of perishableness, Il. a1. 464. 
The leaves of the as are not re- 
markable for their closeness but for 
their tremulous movement. Besides, 
Nitzsch’s interpretation would rather 
require Soca re than old re. The 
Schol. M. P. V. gives both interpreta- 
tions: pbAAa 82 Fro Ba Td wAHOos, 
8a 70 etxivnroy trav xepay ty rh 


wrepéy, 

107. xatpovecéev, contracted for *a:- 
poecoéwy (see crit. note), ‘ close-woven.’ 
waipées is from saipos (Lat. licium, Engl. 
leash), the loop which holds each ver- 
tical thread in the loom. «uipos 32 6 
Hitos, &' of rode orhpovas bvadAdTToOVa: 


xapy rod riv xpdenv wrécecGa Schol. 
B. H. M. P. T. A web in which the 
waipo: stand close together is therefore 
necessarily of close texture. 

dold, typdv fasov. Nitzsch 
understands this as referring to the 
close texture of the linen, which is 
too thick to let oil soak through its 
interstices. He quotes from Plutarch, 
de Pyth. Oracl. 4. t. 9. p. 253 ed. Hutt, 
wat “Opnpos cfwe’ xartpootov .. tvdexve- 
pevos Tiy dxpiBeay wal AerréryTA TOU 
Bpovs rH pw) wpoopévav 7d Eciow Add’ 
dwoppeiy nai dnodicbaivey ris ruavdrnros 
pi) d&celons. A modification of this view 
is suggested by a passage in Athenaeus 
13. 582, from which it appears that oil 
was actually used freely in the fulling 
and dressing of clothes. Glycerium sends 
her maid to the fuller to bring home 
her dress, but the man says the garment 
is not ready, and that the girl cannot 
have it unless she can bring him a 
supply of oil, his stock being exhausted : 
5 yvapeds 3 elev’ “Ay ¥y Aadlov |. 
TapTn dpa pot, prot, apocerlyxpe Tpla, 
néuscat. 7d xvdioy ydp tor: rourd pe. 
‘H 3° ds d eAey, TéAay’, dev, Ka- 
wiv | 4h Tavcépow pédr9«0 ydp bowep pa- 
vidas dwornyarifear (to fry) gyol pov 
70 AyGsov. The passage must of course 
be considered with two others: II. 18. 
596 xcra@wae | efar’ duvvirove, fea orid- 
Bovras tialy, and Od. 3. 408 Aldor ferrot 
GwoorlABovres dAclparos, (where see 
note). The majority of commentators 
concur in understanding the ‘oil’ in 
all three passages to mean, the appear- 
ance of oil, i.e. glossiness. In the pas- 
sage quoted from the Iliad this is con- 
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Sacov Palnxes trepi mdvtwov pies dvdpav 
via Cony évi wévrp edavvénev, ds b¢ yuvaixes 


lorav rexvijcoa epi ydép oduct daxev Abyvn 


épya tT énlotacbat mepixadrAéa Kai dpévas éoOAds, 
ixrocbey & atdfis péyas bpyaros dyyx: bupdov 
terpdyvos’ mepi 8 Epxos éAfAarat augorépaber, 
évOa dt dévdpen paxpd wedixact rnrcObovra, 


byxvat Kal porat Kal pndr\€éat dyAabkaprot 


115 


oukéat Te yAuKepal Kal édalar THrACBbocat. 

tdev o8 tore xapirds adméddurat ovd drodelre 
xeluaros ovdt Oépevs, ererfotos: ddAa par alei 
fedupin mvelovea ta pev pte, ZrAra de wéooes, 


byxvn éw byxvn ynpdoxe, pirov & ent phrg, 


120 


avrap éml oragudg oradvd), oixov 8 emi cixg. 
évOa Sé of woddKapmos ado éppl{wrat, 


110. lorav] Schol. V. on IL 24. 487 gives lorg. The common reading lordy 


was the natural accompaniment of the readin 
accusative is an unprecedented construction wi 


rexvnoa (see below). As the 
an adjective in -«s (reading Tex- 


yfjoca), La Roche adopts lord from two Viennese MSS. rexv#ooa:] So Vind. 56. 


Gl. M. V. gives rexvheooa, rexvirides. 


‘Vera quam Bekkerus restituit scriptura 


Texvijcom est, de qua vid. Lobeck. Pathol. Elem., vol. i. 343’ Dindorf, Schol. ad 


loc. Vulg. rexvijoa. 
the MSS. See on Od. 11. 304. 


ceivably the case. In the first quotation 
from the Odyssey we saw that dAadap 
was probably a kind of varnish, and 
in the words before us the use of so 
strong a phrase as 4 dZAarov 
goes far to support the interpretations 
which refer to real oil. Cp. h. Hom. 
24. 3 wAoxdyow dwode Ber’ EAaiovy. 

109. &s is parallel to Scaoy. 

110. loréw reyvijooas, see crit. note. 
<P. for the form ripfyra Il. 18. 475. 
The adjective in this clause is parallel 
to Bes (108), and loraw to vfja trav 
yéyvey. If the infinitive rexvijoa be 
retained, it will form the antithesis to 
dd\avvépey. But elsewhere in Homer 
only the middle voice rexvdopua is 
found. 

112. Spxaros, ‘ proprie idem est atque 
épxes a quo forma non is differt 
quam péooaros a péooos: invaluit tamen 
usus ut dpxos diceretur orixos pura, 
ordo singulus plantarum vel arborum, 
Spxaros autem istorum ordinum com- 


114. wepuwacr] So Herodian. wepiwe is the reading of 


plexio, sive hortus’ Bothe. 

114. for which some read 
wepuwe:, has here a short penult., as 
Aedrsyyxaos Od. 11. 304 [7]. Inv. 128 
we have the form regvdar. 

118. yeparos, ‘neither in winter nor 
in seomnaiee To this is added, as 
e esis, twerforos, in agreement 
withuexens: ‘lasting all the year.’ 

11g. fedvply. .For a list of feminine 
adjectives used-as nouns substantive 
see on Od. I. 97; and for the prosody 
of the line cp. Od. 13. 423. 

122. év@a Sé. Here follows the de- 
scription of another part of the dpyaros. 
Altogether three scenes are described, 
all introduced by évéa i (1) The any 
garden 114-121; (2) the vine groun 
122-126; and (3) the garden of herbs. 
127, 128. In v. 121 the mention of 
arava is unexpected, as vines belong 
properly to the woAvwapwos ddan. 

épp{wra. The Schol. interprets this 
wepirevra:, nor would there be any 
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Tis Erepov pev Oethéredov AeupH ev? yx dpm 


Tépoetat nedin, érépas 8 dpa re tpvybwou, 


Gras 8 tparéovor' mdépobe SE 7 Sudaxés elow 


125 


123. OeAdwe8ov] Al. elAdwedov. Cp. Lobeck, Path. Elem. 1. 101 ‘ efAéwedoy non 
legitur nisi apud scriptores Byzantinae aetatis Scholiastas et Glossographos.’ Bekker 


writes péy 6 clAdwedov. 


objection to transfer to the vineyard 
a word which, on this interpretation, 
can belong only to the vines. But such 
a meaning is hardly adequate to the 
word #(otc@a, which signifies ‘to 
be rooted,’ in the sense of ‘fixed firmly :’ 
cp. Od. 13. 162 38 pew [vaty] Aaay 
EOnxe xal tppl(woer évepOe, and especiall 
Soph. O. C. 1590 réy xarappdarny b8dy f 
XaAsois BAB poe: yHGev tpp:Cwpévov. So 
here probably the word points to the 
excavations and solid foundations made 
for the wine-press, if not also to an 
encircling «dweros (cp. Il. 18. 564), 
which, as going deep below the surface, 
are regarded as the ‘roots’ of the day. 
123. In the vineyard again are pre- 
sented to us three locally distinct scenes, 
of which the first and third are sub- 
divided—(1) the ripe grapes, of which 
some are left to hang [frepow pév], and 
others are being gathered [érépas 3€] ; 
(2) the treading of the grapes; (3) the 
grapes, which are (a) Just formed, or 
(5) are just changing colour. The 
description, though adequate and exact, 
is very concise, and the poet has been 
as sparing as possible of those localising 
or enumerative words which are the 
mere framework of a description. Thus, 
the three scenes form a back-ground, 
a centre, and a fore-ground; but we 
are left to find this out from the word 
w&épole. And again, grammatically, 
while we have the pronoun 4dos to 
mark out the second scene, for the first 
and last we have no corresponding 
distinctive words. All the hint we 
have for these is the pronoun of dual 
distinction, érepos, which indicates that 
in what precedes the clause dAAas 8 
sparéovor and in what follows it we 
have respectively two subdivisions of 
one scene. For a similar economy of 
formally distinctive words cp. Livy 5. 
8 ad fin. ‘pauci reipublicae, huic atque 
illi, ut quosque studium privatim aut 
gratia occupaverunt, adsunt;’ where 
‘huic atque illi’ points to two classes 


of partisans, subdivisions of an un- 
expressed ‘plerique,’ standing in con- 
trast to ‘ pauci.’ 

This interpretation seems more sym- 
metrical than that of Nitzsch, and 
more faithful to the distinction of dAAos 
and repos. Nitzsch divides thus: 

_Ist scene, introduced by érepoy; and, 
introduced by érépas with dAAas sub- 
ordinated to it. It may be added that 
no poet or painter would be likely 
to make the scene of the wine-press 
a mere accessory feature to the gather- 
ing. 

wis trepov .. rpvyéwow, ‘one lie 
of it, a warm spot on level ground, is 

dried by the sun, other rapes again 

they are gathering.’ hat is, the 
gatherers are busy upon some of the 
vines, but others they have left un- 
touched, that the bunches may become 
sun-dried, and fit for making ‘ vinum 
‘cdo i.e. raisin wine. This is in 
tter general keeping with the scene 
than to suppose the bunches already 
cut from the vine and hung up to dry. 
OeASsreBov, or elAStreBov (see crit. note), 
stands as the subject to répgeras, though 
more properly orapvAai répoovra: it 
is by a similar transference that trepor 
with @eAdwedov though con- 
trasted with érépas [oragvAds]. 

125. tpaméovon, ‘are treading.” Com- 
pare d-rpay-és, and Angl. ‘tramp.’ In 
the concise phrase, dAAas 8 rpardova:, 
is presented the whole scene of the 
full baskets brought by the gatherers 
and emptied into the wine-vat, the 
treading out of the grapes with mirth 
and song, and the drawing off of the 
purple juice. 

awdpowe, in the foreground are rows 
of vines whose grapes are still unripe. 
The words @repar &€é in the next line 
imply a corresponding frepa: péy before 
dvbos d&duetoas, ‘some Just shedding 
their blossom’ (i.e. ‘ having just shed it,’ 
else they would not yet have become 


Supaxes). 
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dvOos aductoat, Erepar 8 vromepxdfovery. 


&vOa 8 xKoopnral mpaciai mapa velarov dpxov 


Twavrotat mepvaciw, émneravdy yavéwoar 


év 62 ddw xpivat } pév T dvd Kirov Emravta 


oxidvarat, 4 8 érépwbev da’ avdAfjs ovddy inor 


130 


mpos Obpov wyynrdv, SOev bdpevovro moNirat, 
tot dp év Adxivéoio Oedv éoay dyAad Sapa. 

“Ev0a ards Oneiro wodtrAas Sios ’Odvaceds. 
avrap éredy mdévra €@ Onijoaro buys, 


Kaprradl{uos virtp ovddy éByoero Sdparos elo. 


135 


eipe 0 Paijxwy hyjropas 76¢ pédovtas 


omévéovras Serdecow evoxirm apyepovTn, 


126. dwomepxd{ovow, ‘are faintly 
colouring,’ with the dark hue of the 
ipening grape. The adj. wepxvds or 
sépxos, which Hesych. interprets by 
yAaveds, péAas, cal 7a Spora, is con- 
nected with Skt. prenis, an epithet used 
of spotted or brindled cows; compare 
wépwas tAdpous. The form of the sen- 
tence suggests twowepeafovoa as a 
symmetrical parallel to dgueioa, but 
in the second clause the participle 
ch into a finite verb. Cp. Il. 18. 
535 3 o "Eps, dy 82 Kudoruds dpulrcor, 
éy 3 dro) Kap | dddroy (adv ixovca 
veovraroy, ddAov dovrov, | dAAoy 7¢0- 
yyara xara pddoy éAxe wodouv. The 
marvel both in the garden and the 
vineyard is that the various stages 
of growth and maturity are 
going on ie Cp. Soph. Thyest. 
Frag. 239 Dind. gor: yap mis évania 
it EbBocias ryde Bdxxeos Bérpus 
én fipap Epre apwra pey Aapmpas fw 
Kexdnparara: yapos evavOes Sépuas | cfr 
Hpap able ny Sppaxos riwoy, | ral 
wAlyeral ye eqwowepxovra: Bétpus' | SeiAn 
82 wdca réyreras Braaroupirg | Kadaes 
émdipa, xdvaxipyara: wordy. 

127. évOa 5é, as sup. 122; where see 
note. The garden of herbs borders 
on the vineyard. ‘Skirting the outer- 
most row’ of vines ‘are trim beds of 
herbs of all sorts, ever freshly green.’ 
Schol. B. E. interprets soopyral spacial 
by pevacwesseral Aaxaymai, and the 
proper meaning of zpacc:al seems to be 


VOL. I. 


@ trupdto omévdecxov, bre pyncataro xotrov. 


‘leek-beds,’ from spdcov, though others 
refer it to wepay. There is no idea 
here of a flower-garden, nor any 
trace in Homer of the cultivation of 
flowers. Here we have a kitchen- 
garden only, the fresh green of which 
is described by the word yavéworas, from 
root yaf, as ‘yalo, ydyupa, and Lat. 
‘ gaudeo.’ 

129. «ros here is the enclosure con- 
taining the spacial just mentioned. 

130. oxl8varas, ‘is led in rills” 

érépwSev =‘ over against it,’ as in Il. 
6. 247. The word does not imply 
distance between the two fountains, but 
merely their position, opposite one 
another. 

tor, intrans.. as Od. 11. 239 8s 
wodU KédAd\cTos worapoy txt yaiay tno. 
This second spring was carried from 
outside underneath the entrance of the 
court, and issued, perhaps in a basin, in 
the centre of the court, midway between 
the entrance and the banquet - hall. 
But the word S@ev refers immediately 
to xpfvn, implying that the townspeople 
drew water at the fountain-head, or, at 
any rate, at some point in the stream 
before piers the fate Cap Ss 

138. : ol. V. éwet dves- 
souepede ? rps wapexrixés’ 3&0 Kai 
*efrero 32 JdB80v, rh 7° dvdpaw Sypara 
6érye:.. But Nitzsch remarks that the 
idea of Hermes as the dream-god be- 
longs to the later conception of his 
office as yvyxoropuwés, Zeus being in 
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avtap 6 Bn dia ddpa woddtAas Sios 'Odvoceds, 


mohAny hép exov, iv of aweplyevey Adjvn, 


140 


Bop ixer ’"Apirny te xal’Adxlvoov Bacirja. 

audi & dp ’Apirns Bdde yovvacr xetpas ’Odvaceds, 
kal tére 89 6 avroto mddw ydtro Béodharos dip. 
of 8 dvem éyévovto Sbpov xdra dara idévres, 


Oatpafoy 8 dpbwvres’ 5 8& Airdvever ’Odvaceds- 


145 


“"Apitn, Odbyarep ‘PnEnvopos dvriOéo.o, 
aby te wéow od Te yotval’ ixdvm odAd poyjaas, 
rovode te Saitupdvas, rotrw Oeot srABia Sotev 
(wépevat, kat matoly émirpévrecey Exacros 


KThpat évi peydpoto. yépas 0’ & re Sijpos edmxev. 


150 


avtap éuot woumniy érpivere warplé ixécOat 
Odacov, éret O) 862 ditov dro ripara rdcxo. 


140. weplyevey) See on sup. 41. Here Zenodotus has no variant. 


144. dvey] 


"Aptordpxy Kai Trois dd ris ’Apordpyou oxoAfs cuvnpkcxero pi) paddAoy byvopa 
éxdéxecOa, we énippnya 8é, etc., and so written dvew, Apoll. de Adv. 554 quoted 


by La Roche H. T. 1gr1. 
La Roche H. T. 389 foll. Vu 
"Aptordpxou Schol. H. P 


Flomer the real dispenser of dreams. 
He says further that the wand of 
Hermes is not the symbol of natural 
sleep, but of some extraordinary trance; 
and a good night’s rest was too much a 
matter of course to be made the subject 
of a special libation. Nitzsch compares 
this libation to the one offered in later 
times to Zets Zwrhp or TéAcios, and 
thinks it was offered to Hermes as 
guardian and protector, so as to leave 
the whole household in his custody for 
the night. 

140. *ép’ txwv. Cp. the phrases 
para txev Od. 17. 24, rebyea “yew 
Il. 10. 440. 

143. avrofo. Not simply ‘from 
him,” but ‘from the hero himself. The 
hero himself was now visible. With 
the use of the gen. after waAw yxvro cp, 
IL, 18. 138 wdAw rpdwed’ ufos éjos, 20. 
439 wal 76 + ’AOhryy | wvoig "AxcAA‘jos 
addy Erpawe. 

144. l6évres.. dpdwvres. A hush 
fell on them the moment they caught 
sight of him, and they kept wondering 
as they gazed upon him; ¢ladrws éav- 


145. 8¢ Arrdvevey] The reading of Aristarchus. 
. 8 ddrrrdvever. 
ém:rpéweray Schol. M. V. 


See 
149. émrpépaery] obras ai 


patoy &rt mpoodvra ove d8ov Schol. 
P.Q. T 


148. SAPua Sotev. The occurrence of 
these words by themselves in Od. 8. 
413 suggests as the probable con- 
struction of {wdéywevar, that it is an 
epexegetic addition, ‘ prosperity — for 
them to live in,’ ‘throughout their 
life,’ rather than directly governed by 
Sotev. 

150. The yépas conferred by the 
people is the royal demesne, répevos 
sarpéxov, cp. Od. 6. 293. The prayer 
is that their possessions may be enjoyed 
after them by their children, and not 
by strangers, so that matolv is em- 
phatic. 

152. @@gaov. The force of the com- 
parative is almost equivalent to ‘the 
sooner the better.’ It is frequently 
used with imperatives, as Od. 10. 72; 
16. 130; 20. 154, etc.; but the order 
of words here rather implies its close 
connection with txéo@at, parallel to 
xaprodives in Od. 6. 311 foll. iva 
véoripov Rpap i8na: | xapwadinws. Cp. 
inf. 194. 
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“Qs eimav Kar dp fer’ br toydpy ev xovinar 


wap mupt of & dpa mdvres axiy éyévovro oiwmrs. 


dye 82 Oh peréeire yépwv pws “Exévnos, 


155 


ds 38%) Paijxwy dvdpay mpoyevéorepos fev 

kai ptOoiet Kéxacto, madaid Te woArAd Te eidas 

5 ogi éugpovéwy dyopycaro Kal peréeurev 
CAdxivo, ob pév to réde xdAXtoy ovde Eorxe, 


feivoy piv yapal Foba er éoydpy ey xovinow 


160 


oide 8 cdv piOov moridéypevor icyavéwvrat, 
GAN dye 6 feivoy pev éwi Opdyvou dpyuponAoy 
elroy avacriaoas, od O¢ Knpixecot KéAevcoy 


olvov émixpjoa, iva Kai Ard reprixepatyp 


omeicopev, 8s O ixérnow dp’ aidolaow dande, 


165 


Séprov dt felvm rapin Sbro evdov ébvrov, 

Aurap érei 75 y dkxovo lepdy pévos ’Adxtvéoro, 
xetpds Adv ‘Odvoja Saippova sroxiAopyrny 
@poev dm écxapbpw Kal émi Opdvov ceive haciwos, 


vidy dvaoctiaas ayamijvopa Aaocddparra, 


155. Exévnos] yp. “AA:@épons Schol. P. 
159. ov péy ros 168) yp. ob pdy wal 76 ye Schol. H. P. 


OTaTOS. 


153. én’ doydpp, ‘at the hearth.’ 
He sits in the posture of a suppliant; 
though, as Ameis reminds us, there is 
no distinct notion of sanctity or 
sanctuary connected with the hearth in 
Homer. In Apoll. Rhod. 4. 693 
Medea and Jason are represented as 
taking refuge at the hearth of Circe, 
rods 6° dy Arwapoior - wéAevoey | Ff +ye 
Opdvars E{ecOa .. ra 8 dveq nai dvavdor 
ig’ torig difavres | Kavov, 4 Te dian 
Avypots leéryot rérvara. So in Hat. 1. 
35 éwlorsos stands as the equivalent of 
leérne. Cp. also Plutarch, Vit. Themist. 
1. 485 KReisk. mpds ri éoriay (sc. 
"Adpnrov) xaréwece. These passages 
show that éo7/a implies far more than 
doxdépa. See Od. 14. 159 fore vow 
Zede apura Gcaw, ferly re rpawe(a, | 
lorly 7° ‘O8vaios dptpovos, dv dgucd- 
vO. 
156. mpoyevéorepos, not governing 
Parfov, which is a partitive gen. after 
$s, but standing alone as a qualifying 
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156. spoyeréorepos| Bekk. apoyevé- 


comparative, like our use of elder-ly. 
Cp. yepalrepos Od. 3. 362. 

159. ot pév ror. The return to this 
is GAN’ dye v. 162, while fetvov pév 
(160) is answered by of8e 8é. The 
comparative «éAAvov means that this 
unusual way of treating a stranger is 
no improvement upon, ‘not more 
honourable than,’ their ordinary custom 
of bidding him welcome. See Od. 3. 
69 foll. The infinitive oO is the 
epexegesis to 168¢, as Od. 1. 370, 376; 
+197 ; I1. 363; 19. 283; 20. §2; 21. 
126. 


161, ot6e, ‘ oy people here, waiting 
for a bidding from thee, are putting 
constraint on themselves.’ 

loxavéevrar, from a lengthened form 
of exw. The only forms found are icxa- 
rags, -d¢, -dwow, -dav, -dwoay, and in 
the middle icyardéawra:, -dewro, -adoOo, 
and the iterative loyavdagxoy. 

164. émupfioa, i.e. ‘to mix swith 
the water,’ as dvd .. xépagce Od. 3. 390. 
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8s of mAnotoy ie, pddtora Sé puy pidéeoxe, 
xépuiBa & duplrroros mpoydp éeréxeve hépovca 
_ kadfi xpuoein, vrép dpyupéow AEBnrTos, 
vifpacOat mapa dt ~eoriy érdvvoce rpdzefay. 


atrov & ailsoln rapln mapéOnxe hépovoa, 


175 


elSara wéAN éemibeioa, yapifCopévn mapedytoy, 
aurap 6 mive kat fobe wodvrAas Sios ’Odvacets- 


kai tére xipuxa mpocédn pévos ’Adxtvdoto 


‘flovrévoe, xpntijpa Kepacodpevos péOv veipov 


Tao dvd péyapoy, iva cat Ai repmixepatve 


180 


omelcopev, 800" ixérgow dy al8oloow érnédei. 


“Qs Pdro, [Movrévoos St perlhpova olvoy éxipva, 


vounoey 8 dpa waow érapédpevos Serdeoowy. 


avtap érei omeicdy + tmidy 0 Scov HOcrAc Ovpids, 


rotaty 8 ’Adxlvoos dyopfoato Kal peréeire. 


185 


‘Kéxdure, Paijxov hyiropes 768 pédovres, 
bpp elirw rd pe Oupds evi orfbecor Kedrever, 


viv pev dacdpevor xaraxelere otkad’ lévres: 


nabev de yépovras émi mA€ovas Kadéoayres 


Ecivoy évi peydpas gevlocopey 48e Oeotor 


190 


péEoper lepd Kadd, tretra 8t nal wept wopris 


punobpeO, ds yx 6 fetvos dvevOe mévov cal dvins 


rwopnfh ob hpetépn Av marpida yatay iknrat 


174. érdvucce rpdwelay] GOereiras 7d Ewos We dovupavor TH TOU ‘Ophpou curnbeg’ 
ob ydp wet rds Tpawé(as dpaipoupévas wapdvrow trav Sarupdvow Schol. H. P. Q. T. 


It would seem that this Schol. should be assigned to inf. 232. 


177.) After this 


verse is inserted in Cod. Ven. 456 abrdp twet S8elavnoce wal fpape Oupdy bdwdp. 


183.] Bpayd &iacradréoy perd rd racw Schol, P. 


peda Schol. M, 


171, padiora Sé pi oiAleone. 
With this paratactic clause, introduced 
by the demonstrative instead of the 
relative, cp. Il. 3. 386 foll. ypnt.. 4 of 
.-fioxey elpa xara, pdriora 8é uy 
grdecne. Cp. also Od. I. 71; 2. 54. 
The subject to piréeoxe is warhp. 

182. peAlppova, ‘ honey - hearted,’ 
Tennyson. ‘This translation gives a 
certain personality to olvos, like our 
use of ‘generous wine.’ Cp. ethvap 


192. ponadued’] yp. ppacco- 


olvos Od. 4.622. peAlopev is used as 
an epithet of wvpée Il. 8. 188, ciros Od. 
24. 489, bwvos I. 2. 34. 

188, xaraxelere. Some regard this 
as the aorist imperative, others as a 
desiderative form. It is probably a 
ear with a quasi-future meaning, 
ike véopa:. See on Od. 1. 424. 

189. Join ént with kcavres, 
‘bidding them gather to the meet- 
ing.’ 
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X@ipov Kapradives, ef cal pdda rndrdbev éoTi, 


noe Tt peconyts ye Kaxdy Kal mixpa méOgot 


195 


mpiv ye rav fs yains émBipevar 0a 8 brea 
meioeTat dooa of alaa cata KdAabés Te Bapeta 
Yelvonévm vicavto ive, bre pv Téxe pyTnp. 

ef 0€ Tis GOavdrav ye Kat’ ovpavod eidAfoubey, 


Go tt 8) 760 reita Beol repipnyavéborrat. 


200 


197. RaTd w\wOes] 7d 82 ward xpos 7d vhoayro Schol. B. H. P. Q. T.  sara- 


wrdbes E. ypdpera: 82 xaraxdGbds re Bapeia, al xa 
ward twa Tov dytiyphov, ob péyror xadSs Eustath. 
La Roche remarks, implies the omission of 198. 
od] éy rais "Apiorapxov kar’ obpavéy Schol. M. P. This 


208, 199. «ar’ ov, 
seems to be impossible. 


194. THAbbev éort, not yaia, as we 
might suppose from inf. 321, but rather 
feivos, as suggested by the nearer 
parallel, Od, 6. 312. 

196. bs. This is sometimes 
quoted as the only passage in which 
peconyvs = interim, It commonly refers 
to space and not to time, and there is 
oo rer to ae the ia Sar nN 

ol. P. rightly interprets perat 
Quay Kal pa i wéAeos, which 
meaning will be quite sufficient pre- 
paration for wplv which follows. 

197. aloa. Supposing the etymol 
which refers alaa to {os to be correct, the 
usage of the word certainly seems to bear 
it out, as it generally implies a ‘due 

rtion.’ Cp. Ani8os afoa Il. 18. 327, 

Anl8os aloa Od. 19. 84, Thy 3& puw év 
wapos aloy Il. 9. 378. See also Il. 6. 
333 ¢wel pe xar’ alcav tveixecas 063 
txép alcay =‘in due proportion and not 
disproportionately.” Thus aloa signi- 
fies also vitae portio (Juv. 9. 127) in I. 
1.416 éwel vb ro: aloa plywvOd wep, ob 
vt pada Shy. With aloa may be joined 
a (foes auctoris, as Aids, dalyovos alca 
Od. 11. 61; or a genit. appositionis, as 
aloa Gaydrao Il. 24. 428. Sometimes 
alga seems to be used quite impersonally, 
as in the phrase lj aloy Il. 22. 477; or, 
again, as @ power or person, as in the 
present passage, and Il. 20. 127; a 
tendency to which usage is seen from 
its being joined with such words as 


waptorn Od. 9. 52, doe 11. 61. See 
peecteachs Hom. Theolog. 122 
oll, 


197. war& need not be taken in 


raxdd0no: Bapeia, aloa dnAad, 
The latter remung. as 
198. -yewoudyy] See on Od 4. 


composition with vicavro, but as an 
adverbial addition. Cp. Od. 14. 226 
Ta 7° Droly ye xara pyndd wédAovra:, 
and 349 Kepadf 82 ward pdxos dudixa- 
Advas. We may perhaps render ‘ span 
off for him with their thread at his 
birth.’ Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 6. 8) 
has remarked that the Homeric poems 
do not countenance fatalism: that no 
more is meant here than when we say 
that there are some things we cannot 
escape. Alcinous declares, ‘we 
will do our part by him” (this by it- 
self excludes the notion of fate, and so 
does &o00a that follows), ‘and then 
whatever his own efforts cannot avert 
will befall him.’ 

KAGGes, perawAacyuds tor: Tou KAcBol 
dw’ evOelas ris KAwOw Schol. B. H. P. 
Q. T. The notion of three Moipa is 
post-Homeric, appearing first in Hesiod 
(Theog. 218, 906). Here the nAdOes 
are merely the half-personified agency 
of alca, cp. Il. 20. 126 weicera doa 
ol aloa | -yevopévy twévnce Avy. This 
is an instance of a personification that 
stops short of mythology; cp. dprua 
Od. 1. 241. The epithet tas, ‘stern,’ 
is no more than could have been said 
of alca. Buttm. Mythol. 1. 293 and 
Bekk. adopt the reading in the text 
with Hesych. 

199. «t 8é, ‘but if he is one of the 
gods come down from heaven, then 
(nara) this is some strange thing 
which the godsare intending towards us.” 

200. o v1 is used euphemistically 
for ‘some withdrawal of favour.’ It was 


the majestic appearance of Odysseus, 
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alel yap 7d wdpos ye Oeol dalvovra évapyeis 
piv, dr tpdoper dyaxderas éxarbuBas, 
Saivuvral re wap dppe Kabhjpevor evOa wep tpeis. 
el & dpa tis xal pobvos iby ~duBAnTat ddirns, 


o} TL Kataxpimrovew, érel ogiow éyyiOer elpéer, 


205 


as wep Kixdorés re cai dypia doda Mydvrov,’ 
Tov & drapeBopevos mpocépn mrodvpnris ’Odvaceis 
‘“"Adkivo’, @dAo ri ro pedréro gpecivy ob yap éyd ye 


adbavdrotv Eorxa, trol odpavoy evpdy Exovory, 


ob Bépas ovde duty, ddAG OvnToiot Bporoiow 


210 


ots tiwag byeis lore pddot byxéovras difdy 
- ~_ 3 > ? 
advOparwv, toicviv Kev év GrAyerw icwoaipnr. 


204. vuBAnra| xpowapofvrovow Schol. P. Bekk. gupgBAfjra:. Nauck considers 


éupBAfra the conjunctive, and Hay i 
pas 


els rd Bporotow, rd oborivas ap’ ér 
Schol., P. 


and his sudden revelation in their 
presence, that suggested this conjecture 
to Alcinous ; see Od. 6. 229 foll. The line 
occurs in a different connection 11.6. 128, 

201. For the thought, cp. Catull. 
Pel. et Thet. ad fin. ‘ praesentes nam- 
que ante domos invisete castas | heroum 
et sese mortali ostendere coetu | caeli- 
colae, nondum spreta pietate, solebant .. 
| sed postquam .. | quare nec tales dig- 
nantur visere coetus, | nec se contingi 
patiuntur lumine claro.’ 

mapos is used with present tense, as 
in Od. 4. 811, ete. 

204. el &° dpa, ‘and if a traveller 
should meet them on his lonely way, 
they make no concealment.’ That is, 
they appear not only in public at our 
sacrifices, but privately as well. 

205, karax v =‘ dissimulant;’ 
as in Od. 4. 247 GAAp 8 abrov gar 
KATAXPURTON Toke. 

éyyuSev is generally taken here as 
‘near-related,’ like dyxi@eo: Od. 5. 35 ; 
19. 279; h. Hom. Ven. aor. Welcker 
(die Phéak. Rhein. Mus. 1833, 
219) seems to take éyyv@ev here in 
its usual sense of ‘neighbouring to,’ 
as though the Phaeacians lived in a 
sort of celestial country, like the Hyper- 
boreans; and this accords well with 
Nitzsch’s remark, that those distant 


indicative. 
dpxijs' bwoorieréoy 8¢ eis 1d drOpumow 


210. Bporotow'} oriucréov 


nations who seemed to dwell on the 
confines of the world are represented 
as especial favourites of the gods. So 
Poseidon visits the Aethiopians (Od. 
1), who are called goyara: avdpav, and 
Herodotus (3. 106) says, al 3’ toxarial 
nos THe olxeopévns Ta KaANOTA éAaxor. 
See Plat Phileb. 16. C of pev wzaracrot 
apelrroves Hyaw Kat byyvripw bea 
olxovvres. But, on the other hand, 
Hesiod describes the Giants and the 
Cyclopes, who are here mentioned as a 
parallel case to the Phaeacians, as 
children of Earth, and Acusilaus and 
Alcaeus assign the same descent to the 
Phaeacians. With the use of éyyb6er 
to express near relationship compare 
the use of oxedédy in Od. 10. 441 «ai 
ang wep idvri para oxeddy, 

208. ddAo +h ro perdéra, i.e. ‘turn 
your thoughts to something else;’ 
meaning that there was no such ground 
for anxiety as Alcinous surmised. 

211. obs tivas. With the form of 
sentence cp. Od. 1. 219 88 dworpéraros 
yévero Orntaw dvOpimav,| rou p’ ex 
gact yevéoOa:r. Here the words are 
equivalent to ‘ quoscunque nostis homi- 
num prae ceteris aerumnam tolerantes, 
illis me aequare possem.’ 

With fore ..6x€ovras compare Beer, . 
dévra Od. 23. 29, and with év dAyeow 
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kai & ére xev kal pa@dAdov éyd xaxd pvOnoalpny, 


dooa ye 8) ~dpravra Oeay lérnti pbynoa. 


GAN ene pey Sopmfjca édoare xndbpevdy wep 


215 


ov ydp Tt otuyepH éwi yaorépt Kdyrepoy ado 


erdero, f T éxédevoey €o pvjoacba dvdyky 


kal pdda reipdpevov Kai évt dpeat révOos exovra, 


ds Kal éyd wévOos pty exw dpeciv, St par ale? 


éoOéuevat Kéderat Kal mivépev, ex O€ pe wévToy 


220 


AnOdvea bea érabov, cal évimrjoacba dvoyel. 


vpets O érptverOar du jot hawopévnguw, 


ws K éuet rdv SdaTnvoy éufns émBioere mézpns, 


kal wep word wabdyta: iddyvta pe Kal Abra aiov 


krijow éuiv, Spads re Kal dwepedis péya dopa, 


225 


“Qs épab’, of & dpa mdvres emyveov 70° éxéAevov 


mweptrépevar Tov f~eivoy, evel Kata poipay Eeurev. 


avtap émei oneiody 1 emibv 0 Scov HOede Oupds, 


213. wai pGdAov byw] yp. wal wdrclov’ by& Schol. P. 
rod dplorov Schol. P. 
ypape dyri rod tavrijs Schol. H. P. This is a mistake of the Schol. 


ypaperar BSemvfjca’ obme bt 


215. Sopwnca) iy riot 
217. 0] Znvd8oros fo 
fo is the 


reading of Aristarchus, while Zenodotus wrote éod. See La Roche and Dind. 


ad loc., and Schol. on Il. 2. 239. 


221. émmAhoacbas] airy pévros wonrimerépa, 


4 8t "Apordpyov tuadnobj_va Schol. H. P., probably éaAncOjva:, cp. Athenaeus 


10. 412 D. 


222. drpbvecOa:| Sr: dmapéuparoy (infinitive) dyr? wpocraxrixod, 


Srep d-yvody Znvdé8oros ypdpea drpvvecGe Schol. H. P. 


compare alop év dpyadén p@ica II. 21. 
61, ig év rope IL 9. 319. 
213. wal be, ‘aye, and.’ II. 23. 80, 
494; 24. 370; Od. 4. 391; 16. 418. 
For rai ov=‘vel magis, Ameis 
quotes Od. 3. 334; 4. 819; 8. 154; 15. 
198; 18. 22, 216; Il. 8. 470; 13. 638; 
19. 200; 22. 235. 
214. Edpravra means ‘from first to 
t.’ 


larmn. Curtius connects iérys with 
a root lo =‘ wish,’ as in Skt. tsh-tas, ‘de- 
sired ;° compare !-pepos, and, perhaps, 
"lo-phvn, “Iopapos. 

216. yaoripr, ‘there never was 
anything more shameless than an angry 
belly.” For this formula of comparison 
. ep. Hdt: 4. 118 obSty tpiv eat rovre 

éoras tAadpérepov, Thuc. 3. 45 éw’ abrois 
obd3éy éXaacoyv. 

217. Here éwXero and éxéAevcev are 


aorists of custom. , 

220. &x-AnOdvea.. This form of the verb 
is causative, like é«AéAa@oy II. 2. 600. 

224. xal wep. The only e in 
Homer where xal stands in immediate 
juxtaposition to wep. Elsewhere they 
are separated, as ne.. quidem in Latin. 

wat Awot. So Il. §. 685 edward 
pe wal Alwo aldw | dv wide tperépy, 
where éwe:ra, ‘ thereafter,’ adds a similar 
force to that expressed here by the 
participial clause (évra «.7.A. The ad- 
dition of xal emphasises Alsot alav, so 
as to make it mean the worst thing that 
could happen. Cp. Romeo and Juliet, 
2. 6 ‘But come what sorrow can, It 
cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her 
sight.’ 

228. This line has occurred already, 
sup. 184. Nitzsch supposes that in the 
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of pev Kaxxeiovres ¢Bav olxévde Exacros, 


avtap 6 éy peydpm vredelrero dios ‘Odvaceds, 


230 


map d€ of ‘Apjrn re cal ’Arxlvoos Oeoedds 
HoOnv' apdlroda 8 drexbopeoy Evrea Saris. 
roiow &° 'Apyrn AevKddevos Hpyero pvbwr' 


¢yva yap dapbs te yxitavdé re cipar idodca 


Kaha, Té Pp” adri) redfe ody dudimbrdo1et yuvacgi: 


235 


cal pv hovicac erea mrepbevta mpoonvda’ 


‘ Zcive, Td pév oe mpadrov éyadv eipfoopat avrn: 
rls w50ev els dvdpav; rly ro rdde eipar Edoxer ; 
ov 8) dis éwi wbvrov dddpevos evOd8 ixérOar; 

Tiv & drape:Bopevos mpocépn modvpnris Odvocets: 240 
‘dpyadéov, Bacircia, Sinvexéws adyopefoat 


232. dwexdcpeov) See critical note on sup. 174. 


239. pie] Td oye ey ro 


éveorar: (present) wey ward wapdBoo.v Sfuvera: Kat ody rd lira ypapera .. . el Be 


wepronac6y dved rov lara ypap 


era: xal dyri rou épns AapBdvera: Eustath. ad loc., 


similarly Schol. P. Q. ¢fjs is the preferable reading here and in Od. 14.117; Il. 5. 
473; and pgs in Od. 1. 391; Il. 4. 351; 14. 265; 17.174. La Roche, H. T. 375. 


former passage it may be an interpola- 
tion; perhaps we may consider that, 
during the intervening conversation, the 
guests have remained with the cups in 
their hands. 

232. évrea, properly the armour which 
one ‘dons,’ from évuyu. Hereit is used 
of implements or apparatus; compare 
Virgil’s phrase ‘ Cerealia arma’ Aen. I. 
181. éyvrea is also used (h. Hom. 
Apoll. 489) for the tackling of a ship, 
as frequently Sada. 

237. The common rendering of this 
line is, ‘this will be the first thing I 
shall ask thee.’ But it fails to give the 
full emphasis due to atrh. Rather the 
meaning is, ‘Z will begin (the conversa- 
tion) by asking thee this.’ The use of 
apa@rov to introduce the act of one, 
who, as we say, ‘ takes the initiative,’ is 
not rare. Cp. Od. 2. 39 spwrov éwata 
yépovra xadarrépevos apocteare, de- 
scribing the speech of Telemachus, in 
which, though A tius had already 
spoken, the young prince was the first 
to make the debate personal between 
him and the chiefs. Similarly, Od. 9. 
224 €v0 ine pty apdrria6’ érapo Alogovr’ 
ivdeoo:, i.e. ‘before ever I thought 
about it myself;’ cp. also Il. 9. 34 


dru péy poe mpwrow dvel&icas ty Aa- 
vaoiot (doubtless referring to II. 4. 370), 
where spa@rov dy. seems equivalent to 
Hplas dvedicey. In Il. 24. 557, éwel pe 
npwrov éacas .. (wey, the meaning is, 
‘since thou hast begun kindly relations 
in allowing me to live.’ The words of 
Arete in the present passage are put 
into the mouth of Penelope, Od. 1g. 
104, where she is left alone with Odys- 
seus, after the retirement of the company 
(for the presence of the old attendant 
need not be reckoned), and the render- 
ing suggested above is even more 
appropriate there. Cp. Virgil's phrase, 
‘dictis occupat ultro.’ 

239. fs (see crit. note) =‘ nonne 
dicebas,’ with reference to sup. 152. 

241. dpyaAéov. Cp. Virg. Aen. 2. 
3 ‘infandum regina iubes renovare 
dolorem.’ 

Styvecéos, from stem évex, as in 
fiveyxa (cp. wodnvexts, xerrpnvexhs), is 
properly used of that which ‘ moves,’ 
or ‘is carried’ right through, and so is 
closely analogous in etymology and 
meaning to the Lat. per-pet-wus. Doderl. 
attempts to connect it with doje, in 
the sense of ‘ reaching its goal.’ Trans- 
late here, ‘at full length.’ 
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xyde , eel por modrAd Sboay Geol ovpavioves 


rotro S&€ roe épéwm & pe advelpeat nde peradrg¢s. 


’Qyvyin ris vijcos drémpobev ely adi Ketrat, 


eva pev”Ardravros Ovydrnp, SorAéeroa Kaduwa, 


245 


vale: évmddbxapos, dev) Oeds ovdE Tis adty 


ployeras ofre Oedy obre Ovntav dvOpérray, 


GAN Eut tov SboTnvov edéctioy fyaye Salpov 


olov, émel por via Oony dpyirt Kepavy@ 


Zeds Eoas éxéaooe péow evi olvomt mévro. 


250 


[évO" Error pev wdvres awépOibev éoOdol éraipot, 
avtap éy@ rpbmw aykds édov veds audierloons 
évvijpap depounv’ Sexdry O€ pe vucri pedralyy 

vijcov és Qyvyinv wédacav Geol, &vOa Kaduyyo 


vaies évmdbxapos, Sev?) Oeds, 4 pe AaBovdoa 


255 


évéuxéws épfrer re Kai Erpepev 48% Edacxe 


250. édcas] Al. éAdocas, perhaps the readin 
Schol. P, This implies two acl namely éxéacoe and éxédacce. 


&berowwra: 8 orixo: n° Borepoyv 


of Zenodotus, éx«éagce, Bi:yie 


251-258.) 


tavra Adyera: (12. 447-453) ef 82 wpocipnro, 


ov« dy twadaAdye Schol. H. P. Buttm. refers this remark to wv. 251-258. The 
most suspicious lines are vv. 254, 255, as being the mere repetition of what 


Odysseus had jue said. 
dnd rov dropbiw. 


242. otpavleves. Curtius (G. E. p. 
p09) maintains that the termination 

ere is merely amplificative, and that 
ob paviowes stands in the same relation to 
obpdyio: that avAdw does to avaAds, 
xowdy to xovds, Kipow to xupde. See 
note on ‘Yweplaw Od. 1. 8. In Il. 5. 
898 Ovdpayloves seems to be used as a 


true patronymic of the Titans, as ‘sons. 


of Uranus ; though Nagelsbach (Hom. 
Theol. 74 foll.) interprets even that 
passage of the gods of Olympus. 
Aristarchus notices a difference between 
Otpaviowes and ’OAvpmor, remarking, on 
Il. 15. 225, éveprépovs 82 xaret wai 
ovpaylewas xal tworapraptous xal Tirdvas 
Tovs wept Kpdvow Geove (Lehrs, Aristarch. 
191). Here, however, the reference is 
unmistakably to the gods of heaven. 
245. 8eAdecoa. This epithet, which 
represents Odysseus’ experience of 
Calypso, rather than her currently 
received character, means not ‘ treach- 
erous’ or ‘false,’ but only ‘sly,’ or 


dxépO:bev)] Al. dwip@idov. Et. Mag. quotes dwép@cdor, 


scheming to keep him for her husband. 

247. p That ‘no one asso- 
ciates with her’ is only a way of de- 
scribing her lonely home dwémpodey ely 
dal. Cp. Od. 6. 205 of the Phaeacians, 
olxéopey 3 duwdvevOe wodvadbory et 
wévry | cxaror, ob8€ Tis Aupe Bpordv 
ésiulo-yera: dAdos. 

248. Join édéoriov with fyaye, 
‘brought me to be her guest,’ éw 
viv olxlay atris bmitevabnadpevoy 
Schol. V. Cp. Od. 23.55 AGE por abrds 
(ads épéorios. 

a51. év@a takes up the moment of 
the shipwreck. 

255. AaBotea is an unusual word in 
such a connection: we should expect 
iwodefauéyn, or xopocapéyn. 

256. évbucéws. See note on ddevahs 
Od. 4. 489. Various etymologies have 
been proposed of the word; e.g. from 
Bevnw=ppovricw, or from éy-dve in 
the sense of ‘penetrating,’ ‘going 
thoroughly through.’ The simplest 
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O6jcev dbdvaroy Kal dynpev fpara mévra’ 


GAN éudv of grove Oupdy evi arHBecow erebev.]| 


évOa pev émrderes pévov Epuredov, cipara 8 aie? 


Sdxpvot deveokov, t& por &uBpora Saxe Kadruwa- 


260 


GAN’ bre 32) Gydody por emimddpevoy Eros HAGE, 


kai tére 84 pe éxédevoev errorpivovea véerOat 


Znvis dm ayyedins, 9 Kal voos érpdier abrijs. 
wépme & émi oxedins modvdéapov, wod\Ad 8 boxe, 


citov Kai péOv 46d, xai duBpora ecipara eocer, 


265 


ovpoy d€ mpoénxey amhpovd te Arapdy Te. 


émra O¢ kai déxa pey mréov fuara movroropevor, 
éxraxadexdrn 8 épdvn spea oxtbevra 
yains dperépns, yuOnoe Sé por didrov Frop 


dvopépe 7 yap Epedroy Eri fvvécer Oar difvi 


270 


TWokAn, THY por éwapoe Moceddwv évociy boy, 


bs por ehoppjoas dvémovs xarédnoe Kédevba, 


261. &y800v] Dindorf conjectures dy8éarov, which Bekk. adopts, the initial vowel 


making a synizesis with 39, as Od. 12. 


must be scanned as a dissyllable. 
Schol. P. Al. daheav. 
‘reads xéAevOa. See note below. 


way is to suppose a root Jeve or Sox, 
.the variation between o and v being 
caused by the influence of Aeolic: so 
that év8ueéws will be nearly equivalent 
to ward Sdfgay, dec-enter. See Curtius, 
G.E. 589. The Schol. B. has an im- 
possible theory that évdvsdqs is a meta- 
thesis for évxvdéws, and this a bye- 
form of évendéws from «780s, 

259. épeSov, ‘continuously.’ wé3or 
or wedlov, ‘solid ground,’ gives this 
meaning to ¢pwedov by a process 
similar to that by which dwrare, in 
the sense of ‘lasting,’ comes from durus. 
Bekker remarks that duwedory stands 
here before a word beginning with a F, 
and suggests €uweda, comparing Od. 19. 
113 tlere 8 Euweda pHAa. But it may 
be doubted whether ¢guweda does not 
there mean either ‘strong young ones,’ 
or ‘young that come to maturity.’ 

272. wéAevOa, See J. E. Ellendt 
(Bemerk. itiber Hom. Sprachgebr. 
Kénigsb. 1863), who draws a dis- 


399. 
ite tperépns] The readin 
272. «édevOa] Améeis and La Roche séAevor, 


In the reading in the text dydv0r 
approved Wed 
Nau 


tinction between «éAevOa and «éAev@os 
or xéAcvOoe. The singular «éAev@os is, 
he says, a single definite ‘way’ or 
‘path’=Lat. via; and «éAcv6ai = viae, 
e.g. Il. 3. 406 Ged 3 dwoexe xedcbOov, 
11, 504 008 dy wu xdlovro KeAcbOou, 
13. 399 woXdeoc: 5% OnKxe KéAevOov, com- 

are also Od. 4. 680; 1.195. So too 
in the plural, Il. 13. 335 fpare Oe Sre 
Te wAcioTn xévie dugt xeAcbOous, 10. 66 
wodAal yap dvd orpardv elor «ércvbor, 
Od. 10. 86 byyis ydp vuxrds re wai 
fpards elon plete In these three 
passages wéAev@or signifies, just as the 
singular «#éAevOos, certain definite 
directions or paths. But «éAevéa is 
properly used, where (as in air or sea) 
the path conceived of is an indefinite 
one; or where only progress through 
a certain space is meant. Thus Il. 14. 
17; 15. 620 dvépow Acylow Aaunpa 
wédevOa, Od. 3.177 lx@vdevta xédevOa, 
Od. 24. 10 ebpwevra, 20. 64 hepderra, 
and often bypd «éAevOa. Ellendt con- 
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dpivev St Odrdaccay dbécdartov, obdE Tt Kipa 
ela eri oxedins ddwa orevdxovta péperOat, 


Thy pey Greta OvedrAa Stecxédac’ avtap eyo ye 


275 


vnxopevos 7éde raitpa dtérpayov, dppa pe yaly 
buerépy éerédacce hépoy dveuds te Kal Bdwp. 

&vOa xé pp éxBaivovra Bijoaro Kop’ énl yépaou, 
wétpys mpos peydAyot Baddv kai adrepré& ydpo 


GdN dvaxacodpuevos vijxov mdéduv, efos érdOov 


280 


és mrotapov, ty 84 pot éeloato y@pos dpiotos, 
Xelos merpdwv, Kal éxi oxéras fv dvépuoio, 
éx & recov Oupnyepéwv, eri S duBpooln wo 
Hrvd éya 8 drdvevbe Sumeréos worapoto 


éxBas év Odpvoiot Karédpabov, audi d& pvAXa 


285 


273. o08€ 71] Nitzsch 0&8 é7:. 


trasts especially Od. 5. 383 4} ro Taw 
Drov dvéyuov xaréince xedevOovs with 
10, 20 év6a 8% Bucrdow dvéuow xarddynoe 
xédevOa, because in the former passage 
the word 4AAoyw implies that each wind 
has its own «éAev6os, which are there 
Spore to the «éAevOos of Boreas; 
whereas in the latter, «éAev0a is quite 
general, meaning the ‘outgoings’ of 
the winds collectively. The distinction 
of form is evidently not the mere con- 
sequence of metrical exigency; nor 
does the difference of meaning lie be- 
tween singular and plural; for cp. 
Soph. Trach. 130 of the regular orbit 
of the Bear, dprrov orpopddes xéAevOot, 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 500 dorpa ceAnvaln re 
herloo wéAev0n. But there is no 
need in the present passage to write 
with Ameis and La Roche «éAevor, 
for Odysseus means nothing more than 
‘my progress:’ his way home was, in 
his conception, uncertain and trackless. 
For an attempt to distinguish d3és and 
xéXevOos see note on Od. 4. 389. 

With the accusative here after naré- 
Syoe cp. Od. 14. 61 # yap rot ye Geol 
«kara yvdoroy é&ycay. Another con- 
struction appears in Od. 4. 380, 469 
bs rie pw dbavdrow wedaq Kai tdnoe 
weAciOov. 

273. 60éodgarov. Apollon. Lex. 13. § 
interprets this by the words woAdy olov 
ot3’ ay Oecs garicaey ba Td WAGs. 


Dintz. on Od. 20. 211 regards the 
prosthetic a as intensive, so making 
a0écparos identical with deoxécios. 

otdén. This, though introduced as 
a co-ordinate clause, really gives the 
result of the raising of this tremendous 
sea, ‘so that the wave suffered me 
not,’ etc. 

276. vé8e Aairpa, ‘yonder gulf.’ 
He points in the direction of the sea. 
Aairpa is the object of Siérpayov, and 
ynxopevos is added as giving the means 
by which he made his way through 
it. 

478. Prhoard..ne, ‘would have 
crushed me as I climbed out upon the 
shore. The aorist giving the com- 

leted meaning of BiacOa. For éx- 

(vewv in this sense see Od. 5. 415. 

279. wal is epexegetic, =‘ against the 
huge rocks, that ugly spot.’ Cp. 
Aesch. P. V. 21 dv6" Ow dreprf} rhvoe 
gpouphoas wér pay. 

283. de 8’ éwecov, a pregnant phrase 
=‘ and coming out of the water I sank 
down, rallying my spirit;’ this doubt- 
less means by deep gasps for breath. 
The result of this effort is described 
Od. 5. 458 és ppéva Oupds dyépOn. Cp. 
Apollon. Lex. 8Aot 8% ovvdyov xa 
dvaxrdpevos THY Wuyhy. 

285. éxBas, sc. from the ravine in 
which the river ran; cp. Od. 5. 462 ex 
worapoio Nacdels, 
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novodpny trvoy dé Oeds Kat adwelpova yxever, 


€vOa pev év gvddAoot, plrov rerinpévos Frop, 


eddov mavviyios Kai én 70 Kal péocoy fap 


dioeré T HédLoS, Kal pe yAuKdS Trvos avijkev. 


289. 8vcero}] Eustath. 1580. 17 ’Apiorapyxos of ypape Btaero, dAAA BelAreTOo, 8 


torw ts dvow dvdeduye. 


Et. M 
yap Fv én. Ti’ 


Similarly Schol. H. P. 


discrepantiam tolleret veterem scripturam immutare non dubitavit. 


. 290. 6 éxpiy Seirero, els SeiAny erpdwn’ Hypa 
‘SeiAero est coniectura Aristarchi, qui ut 


Si deiAero 


librorum fide niteretur certe Aristarchus eos excitare hoc loco non praeter- 


misisset ' La Roche, ad loc. 


286. idvodpyv. This is the process 
described Od. 5. 487 xbow 8 brexebaro 
¢bdAwy. In both passages, words are 
applied to leaves that are proper to 
liquids ; compare guAAopoeiy. 

289. S0cero. See crit. note. Buttm. 
Lexil. s. v. de{An, urges the authority of 
Bel(Aero because, he says, had Aristar- 
chus not received it from earlier times, 
he would have been inventing (con- 
trary to his character) from conjecture 
a verb of which elsewhere no traces 
exist; and, moreover, he would have 
succeeded in establishing this invention 
as a rival to the authentic readin 
(since Eustath. has it in his text, an 
some of the Scholia refer to it alone). 
Had the form existed previous to 
criticism, it must have been the 
original reading; for while 8vcero, 
as being more common, might spring 
from 8eiAero, the converse could not 
aad es Grammatically, Buttm. de- 
fends 8¢iAero on the analogy of @épyero, 
SwAecbu, etc. Finally, following 
Eustath., he draws attention to the 
agreement produced by this reading 
between the division of the day as here 
given, and II. a1. 111 gocera: }} jos f 
SeiAn 4 pécov Fyap. As a further 
argument for SeiAero it is urged that 
dbcero involves a_ difficulty which 
SeiAero relieves. If 3bcero be read, it 
seems to make sunset synchronise with 
the waking of Odysseus; while in the 
account of the same day, given in Od. 
6, many things are transacted after his 
waking,—e.g. his interview with Nausi- 
caa, his bathing, his eating, and then 
the progress, at a foot’s pace, towards 
the town; after which, as he halts 
outside the town, comes sunset, de- 
scribed in the same words (6. 321), 
ducerdé v° HéALos, at Tol KAUTOY GAgos 
ixovro. ‘Nay,’ says Buttm., ‘even this 


second point of time still falls so. early 
in the day that Athena finds it neces- 
sary to make Odysseus, who is going 
from thence inta the town, invisible.’ 

It is then argued that the substitu- 
tion of 3efAero gives an earlier time of 
day, and removes the difficulty. But 
the fact is, that in Homer 38elAn is as 
much tied (etymology apart) to ‘sun- 
set,’ as dicero is. For we find with 
Sboero an adjunct, cadowrd re aac 
d-yual, which refers not to the lengthen- 
ing shadows of evening, but to the actual 
shades of night; on the other hand, 
the usage of ducero, in Od. 6. 331 
quoted above, shows the necessity of 
giving it a good deal of latitude on 
this side sunset; and, again, in Od. 
8. 417 the time which it denotes is 
succeeded by transactions which would 
seem to require daylight. But if we 
turn to d¢iAy, we find it used with 
the very same range and the very same 
restrictions. It is not tied to sunset by 
Il. 21. 111 (quoted above), nor by Od. 
17. 599 Seedmjoas, nor by ib. 606 
SeieAoy Fyap, but it is tied by Il. ar. 
232 els 5 xew EdOy | Seleros, Gye dba, 
oxdoy tT’ tpiBorov dpovpay, where (to 
borrow what Buttm. has proved under 
jépos) SeieXos must express time, 
and that time is identified here with 
sunset. In post-Homeric usage, as 
Buttm. has shown, 3e/An meant several 
different times, and had a range of 
signification which can only be undere 
stood on the hypothesis of a prospec- 
tive reference to sunset. 3SefAy is not 
the period before sunset, but is itself 
inclusive of sunset, the succeedin 

riod to which is éowepos Od. 18. 306. 

hus it would seem that nothing was 
really gained by the substitution of 
8eiAero for 8bcero, inasmuch as both 
words refer alike to sunset. But there 
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dugimédous 8 eri Owi refs événoa Ovyarpos 


301 


290 


mwaifoteas, év O aurh env éxvia efor, 


tiv tkérevo® % 8 of ti vonparos AuBporey éaOdoi, 


@s ovK dy EAmroi0 vedrepoy aytidcayTa 


épiuer aici ydp re vedrepn adpadéovery. 


} pot otroy edwxey Adis 78° alOora olvoyr, 


295 


Kai dobo’ év mworay@, cai por rdéde eluat edoxe. 


294.] This verse seems to come in awkwardly. We have in Od. 6. 193, 14. 511, 
Il. 10. 551 dyridcayra concluding the line and the sense; so that épféyey may have 
been added here to keep out an elliptical construction, and a common-place is then 


used to complete the line. 


is another consideration which perhaps 
allows SeiAero a further latitude; and 
that is its tense: 8vcero is an aorist, 
8elAero an imperfect. For this gram- 
matical reason then, and for this alone, 
the difficulty is a little eased by reading 
3eiAero. But too much stress must not be 
laid on this, as we have seen that even 
&bcero is used with latitude. A solution 
is offered in conclusion, which, as it will 
apply to ddcero, will apply a fortiori to 
deiAevo. We have seen from Il. 21. 
111 that the day was divided into three 
periods, each of which, though consisting 
of several hours, was named from its 
characteristic moment; and, loosely, 
the name of any of these periods might 
apply to any moment within it. Il. 8. 
66, dppa pey hors Hy wal défero lepdy Fyap, 
illustrates this with regard to the first 
period, showing that all the time before 
the midday period was included in 4d. 
Similarly our text designates all the 
time after the midday period as dvcis 
or 3elAn. The designation of a period 
by its concluding moment is illustrated 
by our transference of the word noon to 
midday from nona=3 o'clock or ninth 
hour; the link being that the whole 
period between 12 and 3 o'clock was 
so designated. This extension of 
the meaning of 8eiAn is quite con- 
sistent with the subsequent division of 
the period into S3elAy apala and SelAy 
apr Hdt. 7. 167; 8.6; Thue. 3. 74; 
.2 


292. fipBporev, a sort of metathesis 
for fuaprer. Compare éSpaxoy and 
8épxopo, é3pafoy and Sapbdva, éxpadoy 
and wépéw. The insertion of B is 
analogous to the process which pro- 


duces peonpApia for peonp-pla. Curtius 
maintains the old etymology of dyap- 
tava from 4 priv. and root pep, as in 
pelpoywm, ép-pop-a. Others refer it to 
a different root pep, Skt. smar, meaning 
‘to think of,’ ‘to remember.’ Cp. 
pep-pypl(w and Lat. me-mor; so that 
the original meaning would be to ‘let 
slip from the mind.’ 

293. Gv is scanned long, as éAsno 

has the digamma. For dvndécavra see 
Od. 6. 193. 
294. épEfuev. Ameis calls this an 
epic aorist. It is a difficult question to 
decide between this and the future, as 
é€Awopa: can be used with either tense 
indiscriminately ; as, e.g. €Aweto Gavéew 
IL. 15. 288, dAmdpevos dwoppiva 16. 282, 
Sev obu Ermard ye upp tAGduer Od. 3. 
319, éAdwer’ tv ppeot yjyar Od. a1. 158. 
If épfévev be thus taken for an aorist 
we shall compare it with dféyew (d-yw), 
olcéwevas, imperat. oice, deiveo, EBhcero, 
etc. On the other hand, the future 
(which would give an identical form) 
may be compared with Il. 12. 261 
ZAwovro 82 reixos.. phfew, Od. 3. 375 
ot oe €oAwa waxdv wal dvddAuid’ évecOas. 
In Schol. H. P. Q. V. épféper is inter- 
preted by the aor. xpafas, and Eustath., 
writing épfew, seems to Jean towards 
the future. 

295. al€owa, used in Homer of ofvos, 
xaAxds, xaxvds, is variously rendered, 
e.g. Hesych. interprets it, in its use 
with olvos, by uéAas (xupmbns) 4 Gep- 
payrixnés. Probably the common mean- 
ing is ‘ fiery-looking,’ equally well used 
of the brilliant colour of wine, the 
flashing surface of metal, or the gleam 
of fire showing through smoke. 
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rabrd To dxvipevds wep addnOeinv xarédega. 
Tov & adr ’Adxivoos drapelBero povneév te 
‘gel’, } Tow pey TobTd y évaioipoy ovK evince 


mais éu, obvexd o o8 Te pet audirdrocot yuvacgiy 


fyev és tpérepor od 8 dpa mpérny ixérevoas. 


‘Apos, py poe todvex duvdpova veixee Kovpny’ 


4 pev ydp p éxédeve odv aydumbdoow Erecbat 


GAN ey ovK eedrov deloas aicyvvdipevis re, 


ph mas Kal cot Ovpds émioxvacairo idéyte 


Sdafnror ydp T elpey ent yOovi pir dvOpérrav, 
Tdv & avr ’Adkivoos drapelBero ddvncéy re 


‘getty’, o8 pot To.otroy 


300 
Tov & drape:Bdpevos mpoocédn rodvpyris ‘Odvoceds: 
395 
év? orndecor pidrov Kip, | 
dpelva 8’ alicia mévra. 310 


parpidins Kexodao@at: 
al yap, Zed re mdrep 


kat A@nvaln Kal “Armroddoyv, 


301. és hyudrepor] juerépou’ “Arrixdy 82 7d oxijpya we, ts Bi5acxddov Schol. H. P. 


See on Od. 2. 55. 


311-316.] rods &f 'Apiorapxos kord es ‘Opypou elvas. el 5? wal 


‘Opnpixot, elxdras abrods mepiaipeqval dyno. ads ydp dyvoGy Tov dydpa pynoreveras 
.auT@ TH Ovyarépa, eal ov apoorpemépevos GAA Aiwapdw; Lehrs, Aristarch. p. 339, 
interprets el wat ‘Opnpxoi as ‘ etiamsi nihil continent quod a consuetudine sermonis 


et antiquitatis Homericae abhorreat.’ 


297. GAnOelnv, ‘as the truth;’ in 
apposition to radra. 
301. fyev, imperf., ‘sought to bring 


you. 

ov 8 dpa aparnv ixérevoas. This 
clause really gives the reason why it 
was wrong in her not to think of 
bringing Odysseus; ‘for it was to her 
first thou didst make thy supplication.’ 
See on sup. 53. 

305. Eustath. characterises, with 
charming simplicity, the account that 
Odysseus gives of himself and Nausicaa: 
wal Spa ws yeddera: pavepas 6 'Odvacets. 
Swep ty xaipp sorhoaer dy 6 copés. 

303. Seloas aicoxuvépevés re. Notice 
the conjunction of aorist and present 
participles, the former denoting the 
sudden fear that came over him, and 
the latter the abiding condition of 
modesty; cp. Il. 1. 33t TrapBhoarre rat 
aldouévw, 2. 374 ddrovad Te wepoplyn 
ve. The second ht tal stands 
almost parenthetically here, as pr 

f vo follows directly after 


8eicas. Diintz. supposes that émoxv- 
ferGar. describes the exhibition of 
anger by the wrinkling of the brow, 
ém-oxd-veoy, comparing gxvbd-palver, 
oxv-Opds. 

306. l8dvn takes up freoGas, ‘should 
he catch sight of me following here.’ 

307. SvefnAo. (-(éw), ‘quick to an- 
ger, ‘touchy.’ For the constructio 
ad sensum Nitzsch sag ls pvAa 
yuvakay ..cdppopa Hes. Theog. §93; 
where however there is a variant ovp- 
Popa. 

309. of por rorotrov .. refip, pay Blog 
KexoddoGar, cp. pyeis 3° ob viv Toto 
duvvépey Od. 2. 60, and note there. 

310. dpelves alowia wavra, * fairness 
in all things is for the best ;’ cp. sup. 
51 Sincehdes dvijp .. dpelvow .. red dder, 
Od. 17. 578 «axds 8’ aldoios dAnrys =‘ it 
will never do for a mendicant to be 
shy.” See also Soph. Antig. 1327 
Bpdxiora ydp xpariora tay wooly cad. 

311. af .- éyéuev. The most 
perfect parallel to this construction is 
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Toios éay olds éoot, Td TE gGpovéoy & T eyed strep, 
waidd T éuhy éxépey Kai éuds yauBpds KxadréerOa 
avO. pévov olkoy O€ x’ éy® Kal xripara Sony, 


el x’ CBéd@v ye pévos' déxovta dé ao’ of Tis épdger 


315 


Paijxov pt totro dikov Au warpi yévorro, 
mouniy & és T65 éyd rexpalpopat, dpp ed eidps, 
avpiov és° rhpos dt od pev Sedunpévos Srvm 


314. olxov 3é x] Hermann, Opusc. iv. 161 de partic. dy, maintains that instead of 
the common reading 3é 7’ we must adopt dé «’. Bekker accepts the alteration, 
which has the further corroboration of a reading «¢yé in a MS. at Breslau. See 


Ameis, ad loc. 


318. adpiov és} Most modern editors since Nitzsch concur in this 


unctuation. But the majority of MSS. divide the verse at aipiov. So Schol. P. 
2 rHpos 3é, péyps rovro: and Schol. P. T. & tari 7d rypdode 7d 3b te 1dde Kal és 


rnpbode rabrdy SnAovow. So Eustath. 


Od. 24. 376 at yap Zet re adrep Kol 
*"AOnvain sat order ofos Ne, tov 
eldov .. roios td ror x61(d8 éy Sierdoc 
Bdporos, | revxe’ exav pow, tpecra- 
pevas walt dyuvew | dvtpas pynori pas. 
The regular construction in such pas- 
sages is either that of a wish, Od 4: 
341 al ydp..rotos taw olds wor’.. éwd- 
Aacey dyacrds. roics tay pynotipow 
épAhoae 'Odvoce’s, or that of a 
prayer, as Il. 7. 179 Zed warep, 4 Aiarra 
Aaxeiy } Tvdéos vidy. Our text, and the 
parallel, Od. 24. 376, mingle the two 
constructions; the wish becomes the 
prayer under the influence of vehement 
emotion. Bernhardy, Synt. 357, quite 
unreasonably ascribes the infinitive to 
the effect of rotos. It is plain that the 


blending of constructions is the same: 


as in the following (where there is no 
roios), Tl. 16. 97 al yap... phre ris oby 
Tphaw Odvaroy giya Scc0: tani, | phre 
res "Apyelov, vou 3 txdupev SAcOpov. A 
more remote similarity exists in Il. 19. 
258 foll. fore vow Zede.. jo) piv eyw 
woupy Bpronid: xeip’ éweveikau, which is 
a confusion between the form of an 
oath (which would run y?) per bya 
éwévecwa, cp. Il. 10. 329) and the calling 
of Zeus to witness. 

312. ta ve hpoviev, ‘feeling as I 
feel,’ i.e. ‘coming to an agreement 
with me;’ agreeing to stay as I should 
wish thee to do, instead of wishing as 
now to go home. Cp. Hdt. 1. 60 
Tevrd ppovhonrres of re Tou Meyaxdéous 
oraci@ra: wai ol rov Avxobpyov. 

314. olxov 84 x’, This reading 
(see crit. note), though not an abso- 


lately necessary correction, makes the 
construction much clearer. If it is still 
preferred to retain 3€ 7’, we must either 
regard 8oinv as the independent optative 
in apodosis (cp. aduny dmdoape pépecOar 
Il. 23. 151), or as a continuation of the 
wish expressed, ‘and O! that I might 
give thee a house.’ Kéchly, Dissert. 

e Od. 1. p. 34, rejects the whgle 
passage with great contempt: ‘ ipsi 
versus a lyticorum machinis alienissimi 
solitam compilatorum artem redolere 
videntur.. .Itaque non dubito quin 
aliquis— idem fortasse qui 6. 245 
adscripsit—totum locum composuerit 
eo consilio ut quae Nausicaa, 6. 244, 
277 sqq. de Ulixe sponso leviter iactavis- 
set, patris auctoritate quasi confirmaret, 
Imemor simul eorum quae Menelaus, 
15. 68 sqq. Telemacho respondet.’ 
This is most arbitrary criticism. 

316. pr robro, ‘I pray this may not 
be the will of Zeus; sc. that any of 
the Phaeacians should detain thee. Cp. 
Od. 17. 399 #1) Totro Oeds reAEoee. 

317. és 168’, i.e. for the time I am 
about to mention, viz. for to-morrow. 
és +68’ thus anticipates aipiov és. For 
the use of és cp. the expression els 3 «e. 
a€piov is properly the neuter of an 
adjective, used as x@¢éy Il. 19. 195, 
apénow 11,15. 470. véow Od. 1. 175, etc. 

318, ripos 86, ‘and all the while;’ sc. 
during the voyage. The period, of 
which répos is a pronominal prolepsis, 
is described presently by the words d¢p’ 
av tana. Or, perhaps, tipos may be 
rendered more simply, ‘ when the mor- 
row comes.’ 


304 
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Aé~eat, of & eAdwor yadHyny, bpp dv ixnat 


matpida onv kai ddpa, xat ef rot ra didoy Ectiv, 


320 


el mep kal pada moAAdy éxacrépwm Eor EvBoins, 


Thv wep THrACTaTM ddo Eupevat of piv iWovro 
Aady wHperépwy, bre re LavOdv ‘PaddpavOvy 


Ryov érowspevoy Tirvdv, Catjiov vidbv. 


Kai pey of &O HAOov, Kai drep Kapdrowo rédeooay 


325 


part T@ adr Kai dmjvucay oixad’ drioca, 


eldjoes 8 Kai adros evi dpeoty Sccov apiorat 


vijes ual Kai xopa avapplrrev dda 178o. 
“Qs ddro, yAOnoew St todrdrAas dios ‘Odvoceds, 


evyduevos 8 dpa elev eros rT épar ex T dvbpate’ 


33° 


‘Ze wdrep, al@’ Soa elwe redeuTiceey ravra 


"Adxivoos’ rod pév Kev emt Celdwpoy Apovpay 
GoBeorov xdéos ein, ym 8€ xe warpid ixotuny. 
“Qs of yey rorabra mpds ddAAHAovs dyédpevor, 


Kéxrero & 'Apiirn AevKddevos apugurdrorot 


319. &Adwor] Schol. P. gives both éAdgove: and tarda. 


335 


326. dsvvoay] A 


gloss in M. gives dwfyayoy, which appears also in the lemma of Schol. H. P. with 


interpretation in P. fyouy t-yxaryecay, 


330. In Schol. E. two different readin 


are preserved in the latter half of this line, elwe mpds by peyadhTropa Gupdy and day 


els odpaydy ebpby. 


319. €Adwor, cp. advroy édabvoryres 
Il. 7. 6, ‘they will row thee through 
the calm sea.’ 

323. PaSdpav0vs, Acol. Bpaddpuavbus, 
is represented to us, Od. 4. 564, as 
living in Elysium, while Tityos, son of 
Gaea, appears in Od.11. 576 as sufferi 
in Hades for his audacities comiaitied 
in Phocis. There seems no clue to the 
early form of legend commemorated 
here. It is just possible to imagine 
that Scheria was not far from Elysium, 
so that the Phaeacian sailors were at 
hand to carry Rhadamanthus from 
thence on his visit to Tityos. But the 
object of the visit is equally obscure. 
Eustath. attempts a solution, saying, 4 
‘PaddpavOus txt Oday rov Tirvod trdeiy 
wAdrrera:, } dd Oadya rov peyéOous, 
wai fva Bixaos dy xara ri icroplay 
coxppovicy airév. 

324. Tavfpov. With this use of the 


adjective cp. Todyriov vidy Od. 3. 
190. 

ee tiheooay ...dmfvucav. The 
uleaning ofthe words is almost identical. 
Perhaps reAeiy regards more the ac- 
complishment of the journey, and dwa- 
ybew the arrival at the destined goal, as 
the addition of ofxade suggests. 

326. fpan te atrg, ‘on that very 
day ;’ the expression being nearly iden- 
tical with the Attic use of é adrés. 

328. wyS@, ‘with the oar-blade;’ cp. 
mdddoy. Perhaps the word is con- 
nected with syday, because the oar- 
blade seems to spring from the water 
at the end of the stroke; we may 
compare dAla yepot waparropéva Ope- 
oxe. wAara Soph. O. C. 716. 

332. éni.. Gpoupay, ‘would be spread 
throughout the world,’ i.e. by the 
Hage which Odysseus would accord 

im in his gratitude. 
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déuve dn’ alboton Béuevar Kal piyea Kadd 


moppupe éuBaréey, oropéca + éptrepbe rdrnras, 


xAalvas rT évOéuevat otras KabirrepOev Exacbat. 


ai & toav éx peydpowo Sdos pera yepoly exoveat’ 


avtap émel ordpecay muKiviy éxos EyKovéoveat, 


340 


Srpuvov ‘Odvena mapicrdpevar eréerow’ 

““Opco xéwy, @ feive’ memolnrat 8€ Tor eva. 
as ¢éyv 7G 8 domacriv écloaro KotpnOyvat. 
ds 5 piv Oa xabebde mroddrAas Stos ’Oducceds 


Tpnrois ey Aexéeoow tr’ aldoten éEpidovmryp: 


345 


’Arklvoos 8 dpa réxro pvy@ Sbuov syndroio, 
map 8 yuvi décrowa Aéyos mépovve Kat evdyhy. 


347. wépouve] yp. wépoave by rais "Apiordpxov Schol. P. 


340. orépecav takes up the process 
described in the foregoing lines. 
Aéxos is the ‘ bedstead,’ firmly framed 
t er. 
dovorat, connected by some with 
xévcs, by others with fr-eyx-or, is found 


VOL. I. 


only in the fem. particip., here and in 
Od. 23. 291; Il. 24. 648. dyepedwovres 
is similarly used to describe the exer- 
tions of on Gace 

342. “Opoo, see on Od. 6. 255. 

4 he the shorter form only here. 
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’Odvocéiws cstoracis mpds Palaxas. 


*Hyos & hptyévea pdvn pododdxrudos Has, 

Sprvur dp é£ edvijs lepdv pévos ’AAKwéo10, 

dv 3 dpa Stoyevis Spto wrodlropbos ’Odvaceds. 

roiow 8 wyepdvev lepdy pévos ’Adxiv6o10 | 

Paihxov dyophve’, § odw mapa vnvol réruxro, 5 

éXOdvres Bt Kabifoy éwi ~eorotar Ado 

mAnolov' 4 8 dvd doru perpyero Maddds ‘AOjvn, 

elSopévn xipuxt Saldpovos ’Adxivéor0, 

véoroy ’Odvacit peyadrnropt pntiboca, 

Kal pa éxdotp dort mapiorapévn dro pidor 10 
‘Aer’ dye, Paijxwy wyhropes 48t pédovtes, 

els dyopiy léva, Eppa feivoro rbOnodbe, 

8s véov ‘Adxwwboro Salppovos Ikero dopa 

wévrov émimdayyOeis, Séuas abavdroow dpoios, 


g.] After this verse, Cod. Vindob. 56 inserts } Aaode yey Avery’ dyophyd’ livas 


Sahxcoy. 

3. wrodl (wrodswdpOcos Od. 9. 
504, 530). is epithet is in the 
Odyssey used only of Odysseus, Od. 


16. 442; (Il. 2. 278), with special 
reference to the craft by which he 
enabled the Greeks to take Ilium. 
Elsewhere it is used in a more general 
sense as an epithet of Ares, Il. 20. 152; 
of Enyo, Il. §. 333; of Achilles, 0. 15. 

7; of Oileus, Il. 2. 728; of Otrynteus, 

- 20. 384. Cp. Od. 1. 2. 

6. Alor. Cp. Il. 18. 497 foll. Aaot 
2 ely d-yopi cay dbpéo: .. of 88 yépovres 
| ear’ feoroio: Aldos lep® evi 
wéudy. The process of fixing these solid 


stone seats is described in Od. 6. 267. 

7. wAyotov, ‘near together.’ 

11. Aedr’ Gye. Notice the use of 
the formula dye with the plural number, 
as in Od. 2. 213, 25a, etc. Nitzsch 
compares elwé pot, ti peddpecba Tran 
AlOow, & 8nydra; Aristoph. Acharn. 
319. We may take lévac in the next 
line as dependent upon Sere, on the 
analogy of Af 8 léva:, or, more simply, 
as the imperatival use of the infinitive. 

12. elvowo, ‘about the stranger ;’ 
not necessarily ‘from his lips,’ for he 
does not speak in the assembly. So 
Alayros xv0ic@a: Tl. 17. 102. 
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“Qs eltroic’ wrpuve pévos kal Ovpdv éxdorou. 15 
xapradinos 8 éumdrnvto Bporav ayopal re cai epat 
a@ypopévev’ moAddoi 8’ dpa Onjoavro ldéyres 
vidv Aaéprao Salppova. 7o & dp “Abyvn 
Oeorecinv Karéxeve xdpw Kepady Tre Kal dpos, 


Kai pov paxpérepoy xai mdéooova Onxey idéc Oat, 20 
as Kev Paijxerot pidros mévrecot yévorro 
debs 1 aidoids re, nai éxredécetey aéOdous 


modAods, Tos Painxes eweipfoavt ’Odvoros. 
atrap émel p’ HyepOev dunyepees T eyévovro, 
rotaty & 'Adxlvoos dyophoaro Kal peréectre’ 25 


15. wai Gupdw éxdorov] Bekk. reads here, on the suggestion of Bentley, Ouydy 


re éedgrov, because of the initial Ff in feacros. 


23. wodAovs] dderet Znvé- 


Soros, ob yap woddAods érérccev ty Saaxlg, AAA’ eSicxeve pdvoy Schol. H. Q. 


15. Ameis remarks that this formula, 
though occurring ten times in the 
Tliad, is found only here in the Odys- 


sey. 
16. d&yopat. The plural here, as in 
points to the different parts into 
which the place of assembly was 
divided. It seems better to take Bpo- 
wav not as dependent on éy#Anvro but 
as following dyopai re xat %3pa:, as in 
dySpow dryopds Od. 2. 69, Bporaw dorea 
15. 492, and the common phrase épy 
icboonee. Bporav could hardly stand 
pronominally for any particular men, 
such as Phaeacians. 

17. Gypopévev is the syncopated 
participle of the aorist; forms of which 
we have in dyépovro, dyepécOa, etc. 
It is used absolutely == ‘as men gathered,’ 
or in dependence upon ¢p#Anvro, com- 
pare peta 3¢ axpéwe: dypopévocow inf. 
172. 

21. &s nev .. yévowro, i.e. gua ratione 

t acceptus; the use of the relative 
adverb with dy or xe suggesting not 
only the purpose, but the accomplish- 
ment of the result. Compare for the 
use of de dy or xew with the optative 
Od. 8. 239; 13. 402; 15. 5383; 16. 
297; 17. 165, 363; 19. 311; 23. 1353 
24. 83; Il. 19. 331. 

advreco. will only include all the 
Phaeacians in the assembly. 

22. dcredéoaev. It is difficult to 
reconcile the plain meaning of the 
words with the actual facts subse 


quently recorded (see crit. note). 
Nitzsch states that Crates attempted to 
elicit a new sense from the words, in- 
terpreting éxreA. déOAovs of the full 
narration by Odysseus of all his past 
troubles; and — in ie sense of 
‘questioning about ;’ cp. Od. 4. 119; 
13. 336. But this forced rendering a 
disproved by Od. 21. 180 réfou weipdr- 
pecOa Kal éxrerAdwpev deOdov. Eustath. 
explains the line thus—ro 82 é«reAcerey 
déOA0us woAAods ob wpds evépyeray Keirat 
GAARA Kwara 7d ica Bivacba. ef ydp 
wat pévoy tdlcxevoey 5 'Oduaceds, ody 
bwodds wal érépovs déOAove, dX’ ewel dv 
ols abros eb8ox:peiy clap ty txeivas dwa- 
yopeboovow ol daiaxes, rpdwov rivd Kal 
robvrousrove modAone fer érecer dy of Sal- 
axes dwrefexdpnoavabro. For txreddcecev 
does not imply that Odysseus was 
challenged to many contests; he was 
challenged only to the quoit-throwing ; 
but the result of this one contest was 
his discharge in full for all the contests 
to which he might else have been 
challenged; and for ali these the care of 
Athena qualified him. The use of the 
accusative tous with resem- 
bles that of the cognate accusative, 
Sc. weipay wepacGa, cp. Od. 4. 119 4 
apor’ éeptato txaoTa re weiphoatro. 
It is doubtful whether wepadoGa: can 
take a direct accusative of the object. In 
Il. 18. 600 rpoxdv .. kepapeds weiphoeras 
al xe Oéyou, the accusative rpoyxéy is the 
anticipated subject of the next clause; 


X 2 
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‘Kéxdure, Paiixov tyjropes 48¢ pédovres, 
Shp ctw ré pe Oupds evi orhOecor Kedrcve. 
Ecivos 88°, odx ofd' 8s ris, dddpevos Iker’ Endy 80, 
He mpods nolwy # éoreplwy dvOpdrev’ | 
woumiy & drptve, Kal Alocera: Eurredoy elvat. * 30 
hysets 8, ds rd mdpos wep, erotpuvdpeba ropriy. 
ovde ydp ovS€ ris Eddos, Sris kK’ eva Bdbpad’ ixnrat, 
év0dd ddupduevos Snpdy péver elvexa mropmis. 
GN dye vija pédaway éptcoopey els dda Siav 
aporérdoov, Kovpw d¢ dim Kal mevTiKovTa 35 
kpwdcOov Kara Shpov, Sco: mdépos eiciy dpiorot, 
dnodpeva & ed mdvres emi KAniow éperpa 
exBnr* avrap Ereara Body dreybvere Saira 


38. xotpw] A few MSS. mistaking the voice of xp:vda8ar wrote xovpot. 


and in viv pty wepara taxa 8’ Tera 
vias "Axady Il. 2. 193, if the verse is 
genuine, the accusative may depend 
solely on tera. 

ag. %é..4. These two clauses serve 
as an expansion of 8s ms, ‘whoever he 
may be, whether he be come from the 
men of the East or,’ etc. Compare ot8¢ 
ri aw caga Byey Saws Era: rade épya, 
| ed Fe cade voorhoopey Il. 2. 253, 
ote dy yvolns workpowr perein, | He 
pera ae he dprbor H per’ "Axasors 
Il. 5. 85. For this geographical use 
of wpés with the genitive cp. Od. 21. 
347 Saco vhcoso: an mace smpos 
HA.d0s, ‘off Elis.’ On the sense of the 
words, cp. Schol. Q. ofrws 8¢ of waAaol 
Epépi(ov és Show dvaroAiy Ta Koop- 
wa. ob yap 7’ Byuev San (spos ob3’ bay 
as (Od. 10. 190). 

30. dwwreBov elva. That is, ‘that 
it should be promised.’ dpaedos, of a 
boon which has been promised, has the 
same ambiguity which the English 
word ‘certain’ has, similarly used. 
The boon is prospectively certain, when 
it is promised; which is the applica- 
tion of ‘certain’ here: it is retrospec- 
saber certain, when the promise holds 
g° still, or when the promise is 
ulfilled. But cp. Il. 2. 393 pucOds 8é 
ol dpxvwos gorw, and Buttm. Lexil. § 
28. 

31. wdpos, here as in inf. 36, and 


Od. 4. 627, in its regular idiomatic use 
for wont or custom. 

32. 008 ydp obSE, see on Od. 3. 37. 
The second ot6é determines the nega- 
tion toa particular part of the sentence, 
namely, dAAos res. 

35. mpwrémdooy, ‘for her first voyage, 
The ship has never been to sea before. 

xovpw. The use of the dual here 
is not idiomatic but irrational; it is of 
course due to the effect of 30 imme- 
diately following, as in inf. 48. In II. 
4. 453 we find worapol séovres .. oup- 
BadAcrov bSwp, but there such rivers 
only are specified as come down from 
two sides into a valley and thus are 
naturally parted into two groups. In 
Il. 9. 182, 192, 196 Tw 8e Barny, etc., 
there is a loose use of the dual, as the 
paar diy alluded to are Ajax, Odys- 
seus, Phoenix, and two heralds; yet 
even here it serves to mark off the two 
leading figures, Ajax and Odysseus, from 
the rest, cp. Od. 9. go. 

36. 5 pase ; Aas Schol. P. pen 
rets this ively émAeyOfTwoay Kar 
are but the voice is middle, and has 
an indefinite plural subject unexpressed, 
as xevayTow ba. 4. 214, where see note. 
Transl. ‘ Let peo le choose,’ meaning 
‘let us choose. omer never uses the 

ee in piedeade 7 

38. &Byre, ‘leave the ship again ;’ 

see Od. 4. 785, and Appendix I. § 9. 
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huérepovd eAOdvres' éym 8 ed mao mwapéta. 

Kovpotow pev rabr émiréAdopat avrap of dddot 40 

axnmrobyo. Baoirjijes éua mobs Sdpara Kare 

EpxerO’, Spa feivoy evi peydpoot piréoper 

pndé tis apvelrOw Karécacbe dt Oeioy doidér, 

Anpédoxoyv. tp ydép pa Oeds wepi daxev dodiy 

Téprey, Srmn Ovpds éemotptvyow deldev. 45 
“Qs dpa hovicas hyfjoaro, tol 8 dy Emrovro 

oxnmrodxo Kipug 6 perpyero Oeioy dodév. 

kotpwo 6 KxpiwwOévre dim Kal mevrijKovra 

Byrnv, ds éxédevo’, eri Oty ddds arpvyéroio, 

avrap émel p éwi vija Karfdvboy 70 OdAaccay, 50 

via pey of ye pédawvav adds BévOoade Epvocay, 

évy 8 lorby + éridevro Kal loria vni peralyp, 

nprivavro & éperpa rtporois év Sepparivoasct, 

ndvra Kara poipay’ avd 0’ iorla revKd wéraccay. 

dyod F év vorip tiv y BSpuicay adrap treara 55 

Bdav p’ tnev’Adxivbor0 Salgppovos és péya Sapa. 

mAjvro & dp alOovoal re cal épxea cai Sbpor dvdpav 


45. répwev) Al. repzvny. 
785 "Aporopayns vodiy Schol. H. 


dyxvpoBorAly. Nimirum pro éy voriy Aristophanes legebat év 


divellebant’ Buttm. 


Oofv, a po epithet meaning, 
‘which shall be soon ready;’ cp. Od. 
2. 257 Avoew 38° dyop)y alynpny. Per- 
haps our ‘hasty meal’ comes near 


enough. 
40. of dor .. ipyeaGe, see Od. 1. 


132. 

44. T@ yap fa, ‘for he above all 
men hath from heaven the gift of 
minstrelsy, to please therewith, on 
whatever theme his spirit prompts him 
to sing.’ Hence the name Demodocus 
= populo acceptus. 

47. perexero, ‘went for,’ like the 
common use of perépyecOa. 

49. Pfr, here the irrational use 
of the dual is extended to the verb. 

57. al@ovem, the plural, because in- 
cluding both al@ovoa abAfe, and al@ovca 


Eustath. quotes both readings. 
drpuyéraco) yp. lepdy pévos ’AAmwdo0 Schol. M. 
‘Haec sedes glossae on Apeonery evvodiy, 


49. éwi Oty’ drds 
55. év vorig] See on Od. 4. 


gy, quod male alii 


Sdparos. {pxea is used for the outdoor 
premises enclosed by the yard-wall, 
and so is nearly identical with atAy. 
In Od. 16. 341 Adwe 3 Epxed re y 
re is equivalent to ‘left the premises,’ 
though the sentence has the form of 
a prothysteron. In Od. 20. 164 
Eumaeus comes in with three swine, 
and, while he talked with Odysseus, 
rovs ply £ elace xa’ Epxea xara vipe- 
oa, sc. in the abAy. This is corrobo- 
rated by Od. 20. 176, where Melan- 
thius comes in later to the same place 
with his goats, cal rds pty xaréinoev 
bw’ alOovoy tp8obry. In Od. 21. 238 
the women are bidden to close the 
doors, and not to come out 4p 7s.. 
wrbwov ivBov dxoboy | dydpaw hyerd- 
paow by Epxeow, Sépor are the various 
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[dypopéveor moddol 8 dp’ trav véor 452 traAdatol |, 

roiaw & ’Adxivoos Svoxaldexa pin lépevoey, 

éxt® & dpyibdovras bas, Sto 8 «idfrodas Bois: 60 

tovs Sépov dul 0 erov, rerixovré re Sair éparewiy. 
Kijpu€ 8 éyyibev HrOev dyav Epinpoy dorddy, 

Tov wépt poto édianoe, Sidou 8 dyabdy te xaxby Te 

6pbarpav piv dpepoe, Sidou 8 Adciay doddy, 

7T@ 8 &pa Novrévoos OfKe Opdvoy dpyupéndAov 65 

Héoow Sa:tupéver, mpds xiova paxpoy épelcas, 

Ka8 & é&x mwacoaddgi xptpacey hdpptyya Alyeay 

avrot imép Kepadfs kal éréppade yepoly érdécBar 


58.] ‘Non habetur hic versus in Harl., et aliis nonnullis codd.; omissus ille 
fortasse tanquam supervacaneus, vel propter similes sup. 17; et Od. 1. 395” Bothe. 


Neither the Scholl. nor Eustath. notice it. 


pépyiryys Schol. H. 


67. xpéyacey] ’Aporoparns Sie 


‘Scripsisse videtur Aristophanes djc0ev pdpyuyya. Praemitti 


autem debebant huic scholio verba ofrws al ’Apiordpxov, ad receptam (xpéyacey) 
relata: sed ea seorsim leguntur ad repetitam hunc versum inf. 105 " Buttm. 


apartments of the house. The Schol. 

. joined 3602 dy3par, interpreting the 
words by of dv3paves, but this is 
wrong. 

61. dugl 0° Erov. This expresses 
the ‘preparation,’ between the flaying 
of the animal and getting it ready for 
table. So dyugiéwew xpéa Il. 11. 776, 
Bovy Il. 18. §59. 

62. éplypov. The prefix ép, which 
some identify with dpi, perhaps from 
dp-elwy, merely strengthens the sense of 
the word. éplfnpos is referred by 
Curtius to a root var, ‘to choose;’ 
compare also #pa, tm-fpavos. This 
form from the o declension occurs 
only here, and inf. 471, and Od. 1. 
346, and we find épinpos in IL. 4. 266. 
It is common in the metaplastic form 
Upinpes and épinpas. We may render 
* worthy.’ 

64. $4 0aApav dyepoe. Curtius, 
- 574, Notices that for the Homeric 
pépdeyv, Pindar writes dyelpev, the 
two forms being referable to dyepj-w. 
The root is pep, ‘to apportion.’ Taking 
expertem facere as the origina] sense 
of dpépdev, we must, says Curtius, in 
those cases where, by itself, it means 
‘to blind,’ refer it to a different root, 
sc. pap, ‘to be bright,’ and so we may 
compare it with dpaupoww. 


These words remind us of ‘ blind 
Thamyris and blind Maeonides,’ and of 
our own poet who in these words 
parallels their lot with his own. The 
author of the Hymn to Apollo gives as 
the description of himself, rupAds dvip, 
olxed 3¢ Xiy év? wa:madoéocy, which 
line seems to be the foundation of the 
tradition of the blindness of Homer, in 
the first place, and secondarily of the 
tradition which takes the description of 
Demodocus in the text to be intended 
by the poet for himself. 

68. avro?, a pronominal adverb, 
particularised by twép xepadyjs. The 
use of adtro¥ followed by a _ closer 
ae ey is very common, e. g. abrov 
Ted evi Shug Od. 2. 317, abrov wap’ 
époi Od. 16. 74, abrov tx” éoyarig Od. 
Io. 96, abrot per’ dv8dpdor Od. 9. 96, 
avrov kara dhpara Od. 20. 159, abrod 
apéade wodaw Il. 16. 741, abrov spowd- 
pode Oupdow Od. 16. 344, adrot év6a II. 
8. 207: see Aulin, de Epexegesi, p. 16. 

éwéppade, ‘signified to him [that he 
had put it there] so that he might 
reach it with his hands.’ The action 
of ppd(w (of which éwédpade is and 
aor.) probably means here that he 
guided Demodocus’ hand to the place 
where the harp was hanging; it does 
not necessarily imply that he fold him 
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Kijpug’ map & éride xdveov Kadhy re tpdmefay, 
map 8& Séras olvoto, meiv bre Oupds dvdyot. 40 


of 8 én’ dbvela® érotpa mpoxelpeva yeipas Taddoyr, 


avrap émei mébctos Kai édnrdos é£ epov Evro, 


pota dp dowdy dvijcey dedépevar Kréa dvdpar, 


oiuns ris rér dpa KAéos ovpavdv evpdy fkave, 
veixos 'Odveatjios xal MMndelSem ’Ayidjjos, 76 


73. avijcey) ypdceras ivijcey Schol. E. 


dydpar)} rd St otuns, of uty pera rov 


dvbpav cuvraccovew Iva J ‘xréa dvdpiy ofuns,’ wadAdov Bt orllay els rd dvBpOv 


Eustath. 


it was there ; see Lebrs, Aristarch. p. 8 
‘ @pa{w nunquam est ‘‘dico” sed “in- 
dico.” Cp. Apoll, Lex. ad weppd8ox II. 
14. 335, weppador Siacypdvese, Tod *Apt- 
ordpxov ceonpempévov Eri rd gdpdoa 
obBenore éwi rot elaeiv tdooera:. Ubi- 
que, quod recte et subtiliter Aristarchus 
observavit, gpafey significat indicare. 
Minime obstat Od. 1. 273 (pdOop 
wéppade wacr), hoc dictum est fere ut 
éxos wavrecot moatoxoy Tl. 22. 131. 
Rectissime hymn, Ven. 128 coniunctum 
vocabulum cum synonymo 8euvrbva, 
airdp éwet 3) Seige wai eppace. Nec 
(inf. 142) adrée viv mpoxddrcooa lay 
wal wippade pdOoy, ubi annotatur obre 
*Aplorapxos ore Znvd8oros obre'Apioro- 
yns txicrayra: rovroy rdy orixoy, 
vocabuli significatio absona visa, sed 
haud dubie aberat versus in melioribus 
MSS. Nam (ne de Aristophane dicam) 
Zenodotus certe ad vim vocis ne 
attenderat quidem.’ 
73. wAéa dv8p2v. So in Il. 9. 186 
foll. Achilles is found with his lyre, 77 
& ye Oupdy érepwev, decde 3 dpa xrAéa 
dvSpav. These ‘stories,’ which were 
sung by the heroes themselves at the 
period represented by the Iliad, are in 
the Odyssey the property of the pro- 
perce nage = ; 
74. Ofuns, ‘strain ;’ literally, ‘way 
of song. The word is always used of 
song, however independent it stands ; 
cp. inf. 481 olpas povo’ édidafe. On its 
particular meaning see Mure, Lit. of 
Anc. Greece, vol. i. 170, note, ‘ With 
Homer docd4 means all poetry or song, 
Epic or Lyric; éry merely conversation 
or discourse. Later, éwy is the familiar 
Saas for every kind of recitative or 
pic poetry; do:d4 or gdh is limited to 
song in the stricter sense, or lyric 


performance. The longer, more con- 


tinuous epic narrative, or Epopee, bears 
with Homer the title ofyn” The geni- 


tive ofpys is to be accounted for by 
attraction, and so far therefore is 
parallel to Od. 22.6 oxowdy dddov by 
of my tis Bddrew dip | eloopa al xe 
ruxopu, Od. 23. 356 pada 8 & por prn- 
orhpes tweppiadro: xaréxepay, | woAAd 
poy atrds bya Anlocopas, ddAAa 8 "Ayal 

SHcov0", where pac is nearly equiva- 
ent to dvr? phdroy, Il. 10. 416 gudAands 
3 as clpexc..o} tis wexpeplyyn fbera 
orparéy. But Nitzsch points out that 
in these passages the attracted word 
is the forerunner of 2 principal sentence 
to be completed subsequently, which is 
not the case in our passage. He sug- 

ts that here, in preference to making 
It an appendage to an already com- 
pleted sentence, representing, that is, 
ofuny as the object to dedézeva:, we 
should take it to represent a nominative 
absolute, on the model of Od. 1. 50 
vhoy ty dyuduptry .. vijcos sev8phecon, 
8.477 B8oovs Odpvous ..d pev pudAlys, 5 
3° 2dvalns, Il. 6. 390 "Herlwvos .. Herlow 
be évare, 10. 436 Ewwous Bor .. Aevedrepor 
xtovos. According to this view ofyye 
is attracted from of, the nom. case. 
Ameis describes the construction as an 
attractio inversa, oluns ris standing for 
THs oluns, sc. euius cantilenae. He 
compares Od, 21. 13 36pa ré=quae 
dona, Tl. 14. 75 wipes Sea: elpvara.. 
tAxwpey, etc., and Virg. Aen. I. 573 
‘urbem quam statuo vestra est,’ being 
an inversion for ‘quam urbem.’ 

75. veixos is in apposition with 
olunv, according to Nitzsch’s view, 
5 eg meee os oe ‘OV On 

is passage the Schol. H. Q. V. says, 
pact Ty "Ayapénvom xpoplvy wept rot 
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&s more Onploavro Oeav év Sari Barely 
éxirdyAos éréecotv, dvat 8 dvdpav ‘Ayapépvoy 
xaipe vin, 81 aptorot Ayaay SnpibdovTo, 
ds ydép of xpelov puOfoaro PoiBos ’ Améb\XNov 
NMvb0i ev tyyabén, 86’ dirépBn Adwoy ovddv 80 
xpnobpevos rére ydép pa xudivdero miparos apy?) 
Tpwol re wal Aavaoia: Aids peydrov 8a Bovads. 
Tar dp dodds dede mepixrutés’ avrap ’Odvaceds 
 wopgupeoy péya dapos éAdy yxepal oriBapfor 


98. 87’) La Roche 8 7’. 


See critical note on Od. 5. 357. 


81, 82.] év évias 


Tov éxdéceow obi épépovro’ 8:0 aOerotvra: Schol. H. This notice seems incom- 
plete; no sufficient reason being given for a general d0éryoce of the lines. 


nara rov méAepov rédous dyedciy roy by 
Acdgois ’Awé\Aova rére woptyoay 7d 
“Ikiov Srav of dporo raw ‘ENAfvoy 
oracidowot wal 31) wapd wérov madex- 
Oévrayv "Odvocéas «ai ’AxiAdAbas, Tov 
pv *Ax:AAdas dydpelay éwavovvros, Tot 
32 ‘Odsvociwes civeciw, pera riv “Exropos 
dvaipeow 6 yey BidlecOa (sc. Troiam) 
wapyves (3:0 Kad dyppéOn) 4b 82 Bdrm 
peredOeiy. wal 'Ayapépvova de Tedov- 
pévov rod Aocyiov xapyva. Eustath. 
gives the same story, noticing that the 
event proved the wisdom of the advice 
of Odysseus, inasmuch as Troy was 
taken by subtilty, whereas Achilles fell 
in fight. But this explanation has 
nothing to corroborate it: and Nitzsch 
gives grounds for placing the incident 
before the time of the Iliad, when the 
Greeks first landed in Tenedos, and 
were keeping festival in prospect of 
success; cp. Oedv év Sari Oarely 76. 
The most trustworthy evidence is that 
of the fragments of the Satyric drama 
of Sophocles, ’Axady abAdoyos or 
Xvv3eavor, referring to which Aristotle, 
Rhet. 2. 26, p. 382, says, ef ree paln, ‘7d 
éwi Seixvor KAnOHva: Tipmmraroy iia ydp 
7d pi KAnOhvac db ’AyidAAeds Evhrice 
Trois ’Axaots évy Tevédqr 5 8 ds dripa- 
(épevos Uuhrice cuvéBn 8t rotro ew 
Tow py) kANOHvas.’ And Plutarch, Moral. 
p- 74 Ad mapa LopowrAE rdv *AyxiAAla 
ts aa dad "O8vaceds of gnaw dpyiferbas 
Sid 7d Seizvovy dAAd grow, “Hdn Ta 
Tpolas eloopaw tdra Aéddoiwxas. It 
would seem also that after Hector’s 
death there was no room for such an 
event. Nitzsch refers to the Aethiopis 


of Arctinus, as showing that Odysseus 
was then friendly to Achilles. May it 
not be further argued, that no quarrel 
of chiefs would have inspired any 
ply as a agi of the oracle (78 
oll.), after the discouraging experience 
of the pms "AxsAAfjos . The oracle 
was given before the war, v. 81. 

77. txmdydous, i.e. which dismayed 
the bystanders by their fierceness, ‘ bué 
a oes rejoiced.’ 

79. xpelwv, ‘giving response,’ as 
Xphow o Aebsleccisi 8 aids ener 
Bovdnv h. Hom. Ap. 132. 

80. IIv@é was the oldest name of the 
place in Phocis where Apollo’s oracle 
was established. In h. Hom. Ap. 362 
foll. the name was derived from mi@ecOax 
because of the ‘rotting’ carcase of the 
Python which lay there, éyrav@or viv 
wi0ev mi Govt Bwriavelpy .. if of viv 
Tlvéy «xixdAhoxerat, Others derive it 


‘from wb@éc8a, where the quantity of 


the vowel suggests a difficulty. AeAgol 
was properly the name of the people ; 
the word first occurs h. Hom. 28. 14 
Acrdav és alova Siporv. Voss (says 
Nitzsch) dates it from about s.c. 620. 
O. Miller would explain Adwos of8é6s 
of a subterranean treasure-house, see 
the description of the building of the 
temple by Trophonius, h. Hom. Ap. 
295 foll., from which Nitzsch dissents. 

_ 81. tére, ‘then;’ namely, when 
Agamemnon consulted the oracle. The 
war with Troy was just beginning, the 
kaxayv Tpixvpia was just rolling on 
(xvAlvBero), soon to sweep so many 
lives away. The story appears in a dif- 
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Kak Kepadjys elpvoce, kddAuwe St Karta mpbowra: 85 
aidero yap Palnxas bm dppto Sdxpva drelBor, 

# ro. dre Ang~ee deldwv Oeios do.dés, 

Sdxpu duopgduevos xehadfs dio dapos édcoxe, 

kai déras apdixtreddov Adv omeicacKe Oeoioww" 


eirap dr dw dpxoito kal drpiveay deiderv 90 


7 3 s ? > 39 ¢ 
Paijxov of apiorot, ere’ réprovt éréccoty, 


dw Oduceds xara Kpara xaduydpevos yodackey, 


év@ dddous piv mdvras eAdvOave Sdéxpva delBov, 


"Arxivoos 8€ puv olos éredpdoar 48° événoey 


Hpevos ayy avrob, Bapd 8 orevdyovros dxovcey, 95 
aia 8& Paijcerot Pirnpérpoior pernvda: 
‘“Kéxdure, Parjxoy yyyjropes 7d¢ pédovres 
Hin pev Sards Kexopyycba Ovpdv élons 
poppeyysés 6’, } Sart cuvyopss éore Oadeiy 


viv 3 e£é\Owpev xai déOrwv reipnOapev 


100 


mdvrov, ws x 6 £elvos éviory oot piroiowy, 
otkade vootjcas, Socov meptytyvoped’ dAdov 


nog Te Taraooctvy Te Kal dApacw 70t mbdecow, 


“Qs dpa govicas hyjoato, rot & dy Srovro. 


Kad & & maccadégi xpéuacey dbppeyya Alyeay, 


92. dy] 5 "Aporopdyys aly’ 'OSuceds ypape Schol. H. 
reading of Aristarchus: others inverted the position of 3a:r 


105, 


8. 8a:rés] This is the 
and @vydév Schol. H. 


99. Garely] Eustath. remarks that some wrote éralpn for @aAeiy. It seems more 


ely that é 
Al. mada, 
adduces the analogous form aAalyow. 


was a gloss upon ovwhopos from Od. 17. 271. 103. wadaipooury 
p. obra dixa Tov o ypapeyv paci rdv Naslesas 


xov Eustath., who 
105.] See on sup. 67. Here Schol. H. 


gives on xpéyacey the words obrws al "Apordpxov. 


ferent shape on the authority of Deme- 
trius Phalereus (quoted by Schol. E. H. 
M. Q. R. on Od. 3. 267), MewéAaos aya 
ty "Oduce éXGow ts Acdrgois roy Gedy 
hpero wept rijs pedrdAovons ~cecOar és 
"TAcow or pareias. 

85. udu kehad‘js elpvoce. The papos, 
& square piece of cloth, was put on so 
as to cover the left arm and shoulder. 
The right arm was bare, and a long 
corner hung down from the right 
shoulder. This corner Odysseus threw 
over from behind, and ‘ drew it down 


over his head.’ 

87. Sra Aff—eev, ‘each time he 
stopped.’ For this iterative force of 
the optative with Sre or a relative 
pronoun cp. Od. 11. 584 foll., 591 foll. ; 
12, 237-241; Il. ro. 489 foll. At 
every pause in the story Odysseus 
poured a thank-offering to the gods, in 
remembrance of their constant care of 


him. 

99. ouvhopos=‘ linked with;’ cp. év 
BE ve dépuryé | Arba fy dpa Burl Geo 
solnoay ia es Od. 17. 371. 


* 
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Anpodébxov 8 &\e xeipa nat eayev éx peydpo.o 
Kijpug’ fpxe 8& TQ avriv dddv Fv amep of &dAor 
Painxwy of Epiorot, déOAta Oavpavéovres. 

Bay & ipnev els dyophv, dua 8 Eorero movAds Spiros, 


pupiot dv 8 toravro véot mwodAdol te Kai écOdol. 
@pto péy Axpbveds te xal’Qxtbadros Kal 'EXarpeds 


107. hpxe . . GAAov =‘ praeibat illi eam 
ipsam viam quam ceteri ibant.’ For 


avrés, signifying ‘the same,’ cp. Od. ro. 
263 rov 8 dy iwiryea abriy d80y Hy7- 
cagéu, 16. 138 abdriy d8dr.. ér\du, 


Il. 12. 225 éAevodpes’ abrd x«éAcvba, 
Cp. Soph. Ant. gag ére raw abrayv 
dvépow abral puyis piral rhvde -y’ dxovet, 
where however it is possible that adrai 
? airaf] tacitly borrows the article 
rom the preceding ray abray, 

108. dé0Ava_ means here the ‘ games,’ 
i.e. the tests of prowess. So in Od. a1. 
4 the bow and axe-heads, by which the 
manhood of the suitors was to be tested, 
are called dé@Ara wat pévou dpxh, cp. 24. 
169. In Od. 21. 117 the signification 
of the word is uncertain; Telemachus, 
in alluding to this trial of strength, 
speaks of himself as olés 7’ 43n warpds 
dé0\ua, GA’ «dveAdoOar, where some 
render the words, ‘to lift up the tests,’ 
sc. the instruments of the trial—bow 
and axe-heads (cp. sweAdxeas .. dvaiph- 
ceoOa: Od. 21. 261); and others take 
them in the commoner sense of ‘ carry- 
ing off the prize;’ cp. dé6Aua To’ dve- 
Aévres Il. 23. 736. This is very likely 
the original meaning, as it is the usual 
one, of the word; cp. dé6Aa sogclv 
dpovro Il. 9. 124, d€0\sa Hyvelxarro ib. 
127. And the apparent confusion be- 
tween the contest and the prize is not 
peculiar to Homer, but we see it in 
such a common idiom as ‘OAtyma 
yucay. In Latin, too, ‘ certamen’ bears 
- a double meaning, i.e. generally of the 
contest, and occasionally of the prize, 
as, apparently, Ov. Met. 13. 129 ‘ tanti 
certaminis heres:’ so, too, ‘palma’ 
stands usually for the prize and some- 
times for the winner, as ‘iam tertia 
palma Diores’ Aen. 5. 339. 

As we have pnpla, pijpa and pnpol 
with doubtful differences of signification, 
so we find dé@Acov, debAoy (Yonor'}, and 
e608 [d0Aos] with a like uncertainty. 
GeOdov in Od. 11. 548, and de@Aa often 


110 


(as, e. g. Il. 23. 259) have the meaning 
of ‘ prize ;’ while in Od. 24. 89 de0Aa 
seems to stand for ‘contest.’ This 
double meaning is not found with 
GeOX0: [d0A01], which uniformly signi- 
fies ‘ contest’ or ‘toil.’ The gender of 
GAow inf. 160 is still uncertain, for 
though the addition of off ve there 
might seem to imply the neuter, yet 
such s as xrnow Snacceyr | ol4 re 
© olwie dvaf ebOupos Euxev (Od. 14. 63) 
show that of4 re may be used quite ad- 
verbially; cp. Od. 3. 73; 9. 128; IT. 
536, so that d@Aov may well be the 
pours from de6A0s [d0A08]. The Schol. 
arl. on Od. 4, 242 draws the distinc- 
tion thus, 6 d@Aos dpvemnds pdvos 3 
dryav, 7d dOAoy 8% xal rd éswixioy Kal 5 
dyev. On the line inf. 160, see Lehrs, 
Aristarch. p. 149, note, who quotes, as 
a parallel, Il. 7. 238 Baw | d(ardy .. 
7é po. gore with the interpretation dre 
mpordfas 7d OnAvedy obdérepow (neuter) 
liniveyxe 75 por tort mpds 7d onpauve- 
pevov, ws Td vepédAn BE puy..7d ev ob 
wore (Od. 12. 74), Showing that it is not 
to be supposed that Aristarchus con- 
founded de@Aov and de@Aos. See the 
note generally for the post-Homeric 
use of the words. The etymology is 
extremely uncertain. Curtius considers 
the a as a mere prefix, &-e0-Aoy, and 
would refer the ¢@ to the same root as 
Lat. ios as a vadari, Bergk, Rhein. 
Mus. 18 . 603, proposes to connect 
deOXov (as if Lepbror) with delpa. 

111. Almost all Phaeacian names 
are taken from circumstances of sea- 
faring life, with the exception of Alci- 
nous, Arete, Laodamus, Polybus, and 
Rhexenor. IZIpqpevs is properly the 
‘look-out man’ who passes the word 
to the steerer; yet it probably has no 
such special significance here, but, like 
Tlovrevs and I[pupvevs, is derived at 
haphazard from sea-terms. The ety- 
mology of NavBoAlSys would seem to 
be BoAls, a plummet for sounding. 
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Navreds re lpupvets re xat Ayyiados Kal Eperpeds 
Hovreds te lMpppets re, Obav, 'AvaBnoiveds re 
"Apdiarés 0’, vids Moduvvfov Texrovidao’ 


dy 8 xat Evptaros Bporodray@ loos” Apni 


115 


NavBorléns, ds aporos Env eldés re Sépas re 


ndvrav Paijxoyv per aytpova Aaocddpavra, 


dy & écray tpeis raides dudpovos ‘AAxwéo0, 
Aaocddpas 0 "Adibs Te xal avrideos Kdvrévnos: 


of & % row mparov pev érephoavto médecct, 


roiat 8 dwd vicans réraro Spopos’ of 8 &ua mdvres 


Kaptradluos émérovro Koviovres medloio. 
tay 8 Oéev By dpioros env Kdurévnos dpdpor 
Socov 7’ év vei odpoy médrer hycdvour, 


Técaov smexmpobéwy Aaods Zeb’, of & edAbrovro. 


126 


116. NavBoAl8ys] The common reading is NavBoAl8ys 6’, which La Roche rightly 
alters on the authority of Cod. Venet. 613; remarking, ‘Solo patris nomine 
Homerus homines obscuros appellare non solet, sed tantum eos qui auditoribus 
aliunde erant noti, quales sunt UnAcl8ns, ’Arpeldns, Tudeldns, Mevorriddys, alii, quod 
ad Naubolidem minime pertinet ... in delendo 6 praeierunt me Bekk. 2. et 


Grashof.’ Nauck adopts this reading. 


121. awd vioons, drd ris dpernplas 
Schol. B. Q. i.e. from the starting line ; 
saan! equivalent to our word, ‘the 
scratch,’ cp. yvoow. It seems impos- 
sible to take Spépos of the ‘ course ;’ it 
rather is ‘the running was kept up at 
full speed.’ Cp. raw éwi Toa payn réraro 
Il. 12. 436, réraro xparep? bopiyn Il. 17. 
543, and especially Il. 23. 373 dA’ Bre 
3) wiparoy rédeov Spdpov wntes Ero: | 
ap tp’ drde wodsijs, rére 32 dperh ye 
ixdorov | paiver’, dpap 8 Iwwocr rdby 
Spéyos, axa 3 ~reta | al Snpyriddao wo- 
Sandee Expepoy izwo:, compared with ib. 
458 too 8 dad vbcons réraro Bpépos, 

wa 8° iwecra | depep’ 'Ocdcdéns. 

122. weBloro, local genitive, ‘ over the 
plain.’ So we have wediano joined with 
euch verbs as KecGaz, lévar, EmiceverOar, Ep- 
xevGat, bev, drvlecOa:, kdeew, EAxev,etc. 

.. hprévouv. Parallel with 
this e is Il. 10. 351 dAA’ dre 
34 8 dwénv Socov 7’ tn? obpa wédovras 
hydvew al yap re Boaw rpopeptote 
eloww | éAndpevas vesoio Badeins anxrdv 
dporpoy, etc. From this it has been in- 
ferred that odpa jyudvew signify the dis- 
tance by which mules are in advance of 


“in advance.’ 


oxen at the end of a furrow, having 
begun abreast of them. But in Il. 23. 
431 we have, as another measure of 
distance by which one competitor out- 
strips another, 80ca 82 B8icKov otpa xa- 
ropadloo wéAovra, | Sy 7’ al(nds ddijxey 
dyfp, i.e. ‘a quoit’s range.’ It is better, 
then, not to complicate the question 
with the relative difference in speed be- 
tween mules and oxen, but to follow 


OT piaoa 
hulovos bxd play dpuiy bwoypapey 8v- 
vara, 8 tort wAdOpov. This expression, 
‘mules’ range in ploughing, finds an 
exact parallel in our measure of length 
‘furlong,’ i.e. ‘furrow-long.’ Such 
popular measures of distance are ‘ bow- 
shot,’ ‘stone’s-throw,’ etc. 

125. trexwpoOdov, ‘ slipping forward 
his is parallel to the use 
of éxpépey in Il. 23. 373, 758 quoted 
above. 

Aaovs tkero, ‘reached the crowd of 
people,’ who were standing at the vtcoa 
to watch the runners coming back down 
the second lap of the dfavaos. 
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of 6¢ wadraipoovyns areyevns reipnoavTo 


Th 8 avr Evptados drexalyuro mdvras dpiorovs. 


- GApatt 8 ’Apdiados mdvray mpohepéotaros fev" 


Sioxm 8 ad wdvrov rodd pépraros fev EXarpeds, 
moé 8 ad Aaocddpas, dyads mais ’Adxiwéo10, 130 
avrap émred) mdvres éréppOnoay dpév aéOrars, 


trois dpa Aaoddpas perégn trais  Adxwwéot0' 
‘Acire, pido, tov feivov épdpeba ef rw debdov 
ol8é re wai Seddnxe’ guny ye pév ov Kaxés éort, 
pnpovs Te kyjpas re Kal dude yeipas brepber 135 
avyéva re oriBapdv péya te wbévos’ oddE Te FBns : 


deverat, @AAQ Kaxoiot ovvéppykrat trodéecoty, 


ov yap éyd yé rl nue Kaxwrepovy dro Baddoons 


dvdpa ye avyyxebat, ef kal pdda Kaprepds etn. 
Tov & adr Evptados drapelBero ddvncey re’ 140 
‘Aaoddépa, pdéda toiro eros xara potpay Eeczes. 


autos viv mpoxdvecoa tay Kai médpade pibov. 


142. atrds viv] See note on text, sup. 68. ovre ’Aplorapxos, otre 'Aporopayns, 
obre Znvé8oros taicrayra: rovroy réy orlyow Schol. H. ovros 6 crixos éy rais 


*Aporapxelas ob pépera: ibid. 


127. dwexalvuto. See on Od. 4. 
725. 

134. ol8¢ re xal SeBdqKe, so Od. 4. 493 
@Gyeva: 06528 Sajva:. If these words are 
not actual synonyms, the combination 
may mean, ‘ knows by having learned.’ 
Ameis quotes Plaut. Trin. 850 ‘ quem 
ego nescio neque novi.’ 

135. UwepOev, a fixed quasi-epithet of 
x¢ipes, as attached to the upper part of 
the trunk. Cp. Il. 5. 122 yuia 8 26n- 
nev tadppa, wédas nal xeipas UrepGer, Il, 
13. 75 patpmoce 5 évepfe wédes wai xeipes 
trepOey, Od. 12, 248; 22. 173, 406, and 
so, doubtless, Aesch. Ag. 1594 Td piv 
wodhpy Kat yep dxpods xrévas | €Opuar’ 
dvoier, taking dvwOey with crévas yepav. 
Conversely we have ypnpoi | edpudes 
uvijpal 1’ 45t opupa nad’ iwévepber II. 4. 
146, xeparal re axpdoamd re vépde re 
youva Od. 20. 353. 

136. péya te oGévos. Here pé-ya is 
strictly an epitheton omans— his great- 


ness of strength.’ Some take this clause 
as if it were- the summing up of the 
foregoing details, but it is simpler to 
couple it directly with @vfyv, and to re- 
gard pnpous re .. or:Bapéy as an othe 
tional epexegesis of pufy. The athletic 
form of Odysseus is similarly described 
Od. 18. 67 gaive 82 pnpods | Kadovs re 
peyddous re, pavey 8é of ebpées dyor, | 
arhed re or:Bapot re Bpaxloves. 

In what follows, ofSé.. Severas, the 
meaning is, ‘he is not past the prime of 
life ;’ so ouvéppyerat is better taken as 
‘he is wearied,’ sc. by his recent hard- 
ships, rather than, ‘he is broken down.’ 

139. ovyxedas, ‘to unstring, ‘weaken,’ 
is generally used of the mind,as II. 9.612 
Oupdy ovyx., Il. 13: 808 vdov. Here it 
is used of the body. Livius Andro- 
nicus, in his translation of this line, 
renders ov-yxeva: by ‘ macerare, 

142. wéppaSe pOOov, ‘make known 
thy will” Seecrit. note. | . 
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Atrap éret 1b ¥) dxova dyabds mais ’Adxiwéo0, 
oT p és péccoy tov xal ‘Odvoctja mpocéetre: 


‘Acip dye xai od, feive wdrep, mweipnoa débdov, 


145 


el rived rrov Seddnxas’ eoxe SE o Wyev aéOdovs. 
ob pev yap peifov KAéos avépos dppa K Enow, 
h 8 t wocalv re pé~y Kal yepoty efor. 

aN dye welpnoa, oxédacov 8 amd xydea Ouvpot 


got & ddds ovKérs Snpdv dréocerat, GAAE tor Fon 


150 


ynis te Katelpvora xal émaprées ciciy éraipot. 

Tov & drapeBbpevos mpocédn modvpnris ’Oducceis’ 
‘Aaoddépa, ti pe raira Kedevere Kepropéovres ; 
xyded pot kal paddrov évl gpecivy Hf wep deOdor, 


8s mply pey pddra m6AN érabov Kai wOAN eubynoa, 


155 


voy St ped’ dperépn dyopf_ vborao yarl{oy 
Fmat, Aocduevos BaciAjd re mdvta re Oppov. 

Tov & avr Evptados drapeiBero velkeoé + dvrny’ 
‘ob ydp o ovdd, feive, Sajpor dori éloxw 


dOrwv, old re wodAd per advOpdrrotot wédovrat, 


160 


GANA TO bs O Apa vni rodruxanid: Oapllov, 
dpxds vaurdwy of re mpnxrijpes Eact, 


144. 07h) yp. BA Schol. M. 
161. 0° dpa) yp. Oana Schol. H. 


146. fouce=‘ par est.’ This is the 
primitive praise of yupvacrinh. The 
common form of the infinitive is peva:, 
but (ev occurs also inf. 213 and Il. 
Il. 719g. 

147. a «’ égow, ‘as long as he 
lives.’ So joay Od. 2. 119, éévros 1. 289. 

150. 8é is here the paratactical equi- 
valent to ydp. It introduces a reason 
for throwing off all care. 

686s, as wouwh elsewhere =‘ the home- 
ward iin 3 
154. paidAov. This combination 


does not express any higher degree of 


precedence : «af is the emphatic addition 
often prefixed to adverbs of intensity, as 
wai wardy Od. 1. 318. 

156. ped’ Sperépy dyopy, ‘in the 
midst of your assembly.’ The preposi- 
tion with the dative generally is used 


158. velwecé r' dyryy] yp. pévnoéy re Schol. M. 


with plurals, but here with a collective 
noun, as in per’ dv8payr dobup Od. 11. 
449. 

158. Avryy, ‘ to the face.’ 

159. o§ .. o88E. See on Od. 3. 28. 
The repetition of od points the force of 
the negative to the single word dafhpor. 
hes G0Awv old te. See note on sup. 
108. 

161. Transl. ‘But to such an one 
as plies with a many-benched ship, 
captain of a crew that are traders, 
and is either in charge of a freight 
or vigilant over a home-cargo of 
greedily gotten gains; no athlete’s 
mould is Shine.’ 

162-164. For mpneriipes cp. Od. 
3. 72 ward api. In déprou re.. 
wat the conjunctions are disjunctive. 
Compare for similar instances IL 15. 
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dbprov re pyijpov Kal erlcxoros gow ddaloy 


xepdéov 0° dpraréwor ovd’ AOAnTHpt eoixas. 
Tov & dp drbdpa iddev mpocédn modvpntis Odvoceds* 165 
‘ fei’, ov addy terres’ aracOdAp dvdpi totxas. 


ofrws ov maévrecot Oeol yapievta didobow 
dvipdow, obre gudy off dp dpévas ofr dyopnrvy. 
dAXos pev yap eldos axidvérepos mrédet avip, 


163. éxioxowos] ’Aporopdyns dyri rot tsloxowos twiarpopos Schol. E.Q. for] 
éwdpyos Schol. E. yp. eos wat elcépyp Schol. H. lege elow 8 torw Epxera: Buttm. 
ae has the authority of Eustath. Cod. Harl., etc. and Herodian on II, 10. 38. 


Salaw] yp. éralpow Schol. P. 


167.) Nauck calls attention to Il. 4. 320 GAA’ ob 


wos Gua wayra Geol 3écay dvOpérrorocy. It would certainly improve the sense here 


to write dua wayra for wavreco:. 


169. yap] With Bekk. instead of ydp 7’, the re 


being added unnecessarily to lengthen the syllable dp. 


273 row péy vr’ fAlBaros wérpn xal 
3donios An elpbaaro, ib. 634 7" ro 6 
pay apirgat wal dorarigo: Bdecow | 
aléy dpoortyde:, and see Od. 2. 374. 
_ dépros is the freight which a merchant 
takes out with him, to exchange for 
the d8aia which he wishes to bring 
back: this meaning will be very a 

propriate to d8aia, which properly 
means that which is connected with, 
the object of, a voyage. Eustath. 
merely sas hid the word by épdaa, 
which would mean the necessaries for 
the journey. The signification of 
home-cargo is further established by 
Od. 15. 415 foll., where the Phoeni- 
cians are represented as landing on the 
Syrian isle, with a rich cargo, pup 
dyovres d0bppara 416; they abide there 
a whole year 455; getting together a 
cargo, dvov déalow 445, till the ship 
was laded #x@ero 457. According to 
this rendering xepSéwv 0° a at 
the natural epexegesis to , the 
profit gained by the home-cargo. On 
@dprou pvhpov cp. Wolf, Proll. in 
Homer, § 89 ‘nullus usus scripti in 
rebus domesticis et mercatura;’ with 
note, ibid. ‘At Odyss. @. 163 in navi 
commemoratur ¢dprov prjyyov. Jam 
conferat aliquis, si poterit, Romanos 
homines a memoria. Nos antiquum 
usum sequimur Odyss. ¢. 9§. Neque 
curamus Eustathii explic., 6 ypappa- 
Tevs fro. dwoonpayrop da ypayydrow: 
H wal Dros, Aoyworhs, empednrhs. 
Tametsi haec satis produnt veterum 
Interpp. sententiam. Ceterum riderent 
si hoc legerent institores et propolae 


nostri. Ex quo ordine ego ipse ali- 
quando audivi mulierem quandam illi- 
teratissimam nec cetera valentem in- 
genio, cum enumerationem faceret 
mercium, quas variis in oppidis con- 
ditas haberet, adeo longam ut fortasse 
cum prow: Phoeniciae navis certare 
potuisset.’ Nitzsch reminds us of the 
political meaning of prfyow and its 
compounds, quoting Aristot. Pol. 7. 
8. 7 «adrouwra: 5é lepoyrfpoves cal 
tmordra: cal prfjpoves al rolrous dA\Aa 
dvépuara ouveyyts. The Amphictyonic 
lepoyyhyoves were those who ‘had 
charge’ of the religious ceremonies 
connected with the League. pepriobas 
is to keep in mind not necessarily a 
thing past, but sometimes a thing 
present; Il. 23. 361 mapa 82 oxowdy 
eloev .. ds pepvégro 8pdyou cat drAnOelny 
dwoewo. According to Curtius, alov- 
porns, i.e. aloo-yoh-Tn-s, contains the 
same root. 

167. ovrws, ‘so true is it that;’ 
like Lat. adeo, e.g. Liv. 27. 9. 1 ‘adeo 
ex parvis saepe magnarum momenta 
rerum pendent,’ ib. §. 38. 4 ‘adeo non 
fortuna modo sed ratio etiam cum 
barbaris stabat.’ yaplevra is some- 
times taken as a predicate, with each 
of the substantives in the following 
line, ‘so true it is that the gods give 
not in perfection to all men, either form 
or mind or eloquence;’ but a com- 
parison of Il. 4. 320; 13. 729 foll., 
seems to settle the general meaning as 
equivalent to od ie aed wayrego: xapl- 
evra &8otc17 Cp. Liv. 23. §1 ‘non 
omnia nimirum eidem dii dedere.’ 
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170 


Teprépevot Aevacovaty, b 8 aoparéws dyopevet, 


aldot perixly, pera 8 mpérer aypopévorory, 
épyduevoy 38° Gva doru Oedy ds eicopsaciy. 
Gddos & av cidos piv arjLlyxwos d0avdrotow, 


GN of of ydpis dudireprorégerar éréeoory, 


175 


as Kal col eldos pey dpimperes, ovdé Kev Aros 


170. popdiv ..arégba. Two doubts 
may arise about this construction: 
whether pop¢fv is accusativus objecti, 
or a quasi-cognate accusative; and 
whether éweow is a remoter object or 
an instrumental. On the first point 
we are led to the conclusion that 
Hopdhy is the quasi-cognate accusative, 
‘puts a crown of grace upon;’ as if 
ortpa were equivalent to wepiriéyas. 
For, inf. 175, xdpis dGuduweproréperas 
is the same construction converted into 
the passive; such too is the ordinary 
construction with orégew as in I. 18. 
205 dyugi 3é ol xepadrn vépos Ecrepe Sia 
Gedy, and with similar words, e.g. 
inf. 569 Spos wérAa dyudixarvpay. As 
to the second point, it might seem 
doubtful if orépe: can govern a dative 
of the remote object, as Nitzsch gives 
it, ‘puts grace upon his words,’ and 
the alternative might suggest itself, 
‘puts grace upon him by means of 
his words; yet this rendering if ap- 
plied to 175 would be forced in the 
extreme; besides which, there is in 
dwea per se no idea of grace or elo- 
uence, and again, an unexpressed 
ativus commodi (of) would be awk- 
ward. Therefore we must prefer to 
make éweo: a dative of remoter object, 
but at the same time to regard orépa 
as standing for weporépe:, an abbre- 
viation which would be softened by 
dugumeporépera: following. Cp. Od. 
Io. 410 ws 8 Sr’ dy dypavAce eines ss 
GugiOdoves pyrépas ds tue xetvo.. 
Saxpudevres éxuvro, where éyxuvro 
governs éyé in virtue of dyudibéover 
preceding. So again elseiy governs 
the accusative of a person addressed, 
as equivalent to spoceaseiy, though no 
wposeamey be near, e.g. Il. 17. 651 «al 
vor’ dp’ Alas elze Bony dyabdw Meré- 
Aaoy. cou a the kad es ed 
passage Od. 11. 367 cot 8 im pey 
Hopgn iwéav. ‘ 


ot 82..dypopdvoraw. This is one of 
those sentences in which the clauses 
are divided and counterchanged: see 
on Od. 4. 192; so that of 5é + .. Aeto- 
govow forms one clause with aldot 
persxln, and 6b 8 dodaréws dyopeba 
joins on with pera 82 wpéwe dypopé- 
voow. This interpretation, in which 
Nitzsch agrees, is satisfactorily bome 
out by the parallel passage in Hes. 
Theog. 81 Syriva riphowo: Ards Kotipas 
peydroo..d 38° dapadréas dyopebow | 
alfa re wat péya veixos tmorapévas 
xarésauoe.. ipydyevor 8 dvd doru Oedv de 
iAdanovras | aldot pesdsxty, pera 32 wpéwer 
dypopévoow. It is also required by 
the natural meaning of alSot peArx(y, 
which is, ‘with submissive reverence ;’ 
for al8és does not take the meaning 
of dignity; the nearest approach to 
which is found in h. Hom. Cer. 214 é#é 
To wpéwe: Sppaciw aldds | xat xdpis, os 
el wip re OepucrowéAay BaciAnjow. 

171. Of dodadtws dyopeva, ‘his 
address goes surely on to its point,’ 
we have Socrates’ interpretation, Xen. 
Mem. 4. 6. 15, where, after mentioning 
how Socrates’ method (&da rév paduuora 
époroyouptvay tropedero voul(aw ralrny 
Thy dopddcay elvar Adyov) carried per- 
suasion with it, Xenophon adds, é 
8e xai “Opnpov 7g ’Odvecd dvafeiva: + 
dopa pyropa elvat, ws ixavdy atrdy 
Evra &a riv Boxovvrow Trois dvOpiros 
Gyew roves Adyous. This dopdvaa is 
something better than fluency; and 
the Homeric gauge of oratory was 
far too true to make fluency the 


highest meed of praise. Cp. Il. 3. 
313 foll. 
176. G\Aws .. reves, ie. ‘ change 


it,” sc. for the better; if, that is, he had 
to produce another specimen. Cp. 
Od. 20. 211 viv 8 al pev yiyvorvra 
Gbéaparor, ob3é wey MdrAWs | dvdpl +’ 
iwocraxtoato Body yévos ebpuperwmow, 
Il. 14. 53 9 8) ratrd y’ droipa rereb- 
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odd Oeds revfee, vbov 8 dwogdrds eco. 
Gpwds por Ovydy evi ornbecat piroowy 


eln@y ov kata Kbcpor- éym & ov vijus déOdor, 


as ot ye puieiat, dAX ev mpdroow dio 


180 


Eupevat, bpp 4Bn re mwemolbea yxepol 7° éujor. 


viv 8 éxouat xaxdrnrit Kai GrAyeot’ woddAa yap érAnp, 


dvépay te mrodépous dreyewd re xbpata elpoyv. 
GAA Kai Gs Kaxd woAdd traboy weipfjoop débdAwov" 


Ovpodaxis yap pidos' émdérpuvas 8é pe elrav: 


185 


"H pa xal airg ddpe dvalgas AdBe Sioxov 


peifova Kal mwdyetov, oriBapwrepoy ovx dXAlyoy wep 


182. €xopa:] The Etym. Mag. gives, with evident reference to this passage, 
Exopass 7d Avwotpa’ vey BF dyopa: xaxdrym, wAcovacpe Tov 6 dxOopa:. Cp. Od. 


18, 256; Ig. 129. 


xarat, ob8é kev CAros | Zeds ii Apepérns 
airds saparexr#varo. So also, as a 
possible interpretation of Od. 11. 613 
BY reqvncdyevos und? Dro 1 TEXvh- 
caro, i.e. ‘ change the pattern.’ 

177. &wopodtos. The derivation of 
this word is most uncertain; it is com- 
monly compounded of dwd-dpeAos, while 
others refer it to a root ¢a, ‘to blow,’ or 
to dwdpea6a:, ‘to cheat.’ Autenrieth pro- 
poses to refer the latter part of the 
word to the same root as ¢’w and 
gms, so as to mean, ‘grown out of 
shape.’ 

178. Spivas pot Gupdv. The asyn- 
deton is significant. Odysseus has 
been carried by his warmth to the 
extreme limits of the freedom which 
as a stranger he would wish to allow 
himself, and he hastens to excuse him- 
self to the company. The asyndeton 
expresses his anxiety to make amends 
and to resume the demeanour of cour- 
tesy. 

179. vis, ‘untrained,’ as Il. 7. 198. 
In the next line puOeiar describes the 
somewhat artificial and pompous 
manner in which the suggestion was 
expressed. ‘I am not untrained in 
contests, as thy highflown imputation 
runs, but I trow 1 was for prowess 
among the first, when I was sure of 
my mettle and strength of hand.’ 

181. As werrol@ea is pluperf. so gp- 
pevae must also be d past tense; cp. 


Il. 5. 638 dAAoidy rivd pact Blyv ‘Hpa- 
wAnelny | elvar.. 8s wore Seip’ tAGdr .. 
éfardwafe wéduy. 

182. txopar, So éxera xaxéryri 
Od. 17. 318, maxois éyea: woddéecow 
18. 123, dxéecow ~xopas 19. 168. 

183. dvip@v..melpwv. The par- 
ticiple belongs properly to xdpara, as 
in the phrase wéAayos réyuvav Od. 3. 
175, and is extended by zeugma to 
wroAépove, with which we should rather 
expect such a word as roAumetaw. The 
“hes occurs, Od. 13. 91, 264; Il. 24. 


186. abrg dpa, that the full form 
of this idiom is abrg ovy gdp we infer 
from such phrases as abr oby ddpuryy: 
Il. 9. 194, adry otv mfAne Il. 14. 
498, abrgraoty re Alyy wal piryei ovya- 
Aédeyre Od. 13. 118. For instances of 
the idiom with the omission of cir cp. 
Od. 14. 77 abrois dBeAoiov, 20. 219 
atria Béecow, 21. 54 abr@ yopuré, 
Il. 8, 290 abroiow Syecquy, 9. 542 abry- 
ow pitno: wal abrots dye, 8. 24 abri 
yain airy re Gardooy, 20. 482 abrf 
ayAnne. 

In atroBoel, abroxeply, etc., we see 
the same construction. 

187. wdxerov. In Od. 23. I91 we 
have Oduvos .. waxeros 3° hy bre Klay, 
where the Schol. suggests that wdyeros 
is the accusative of a neuter noun, ‘in 
thickness, on the s of which 
Bothe would write wéxeros here. But 
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9 ol Painxes eSicxeov ddAHAotot, 
roy pa teptotpéwas fixe oriBapis drd yxetpds, 
BéuBnoev Si Albos' ward 8 errngay worl yay 190 
Palnxes SodrAtyhperpot, vavolkrura dvdpes, 
AGos bird pirns 6 8 dwépwraro ofpata mdvTov 
pipgpa Oéwy did yxetpds’ €Onxe Ot réppar “Abjyn 
dvdpi Séuas etxvia, eros rf thar ek 7 dvbpace 
‘Kal K ddabs rot, feive, Staxpivere 7d ohya 195 
audadbov- emei of Tt peptypévoy éoriv dud, 
GANA odd mparov od 8 Odpoe révde y deOdov 
ob tis Paijxwy Téde y iferar ovd dmepyoe. 


192, ofpara) rivts 3¢ Byyara Schol. V. wéyrov| Al. wdyra. See Schol. on 
Nl. 23. 843 perevhvenra: 32 kx ris ‘Odvocelas, nal txei: ebAdyos toriv ‘iwépBare 
ojyara waytow’ wieloves ydp dioxevovc:. The reading of Codd. Vindd. 133. 56 
gives wdyrov as the reading here too, for which reason Ameis and La Roche 
receive it into the text. 198. 768¢ y'] 7d8e -y’ Eera: 'Aplorapxos Schol. M. 
Al. réy y’ or rév8'. 


on the present passage the Schol. and ah arepvotphbas, ‘with one whirl.’ 
Et. Mag. consider wéyxerov as a synco- Cp. Il. 19. 130 ds eladw éppyev da’ 
ated form of saxvrepoy, thus assimi- odbpayot dorepderros | xerpl weprorpéyas. 
ting the word to pei{ova. It is better a9T- There is an intentional sarcasm 
to regard it however as of the positive in the high-sounding epithets applied 
degree, a collateral form of waxvts, to the Phaeacians in contrast with their 
apa in formation to weptphaeros, abject terror at the whiz of the quoit. 
The difficulty which this interpretation 192. ofyara, ‘marks,’ were, very 
leaves is the presence of an adjective in _ likely, pegs stuck in the ground to 
the positive de ree between two com- mark the distance at which each quoit 
paratives. pelfova however is not co- fell, the quoit itself being taken up. 
ordinate with onBapérepov, to which 193. €0nxe is interpreted by Ll. 23. 358 
alone 4 ofp belongs; it simply means, afpnve 8¢ réppar 'AxAdcis. 
‘greater’ than those among which it véippara are the various distances at 
lay; péycorow was not necessary because which each quoit falls, so that the 
the others were of uniform size. The  ovpara register the réppara. 
Sloxos (d:xeiv, ‘to throw’) seems gener- 195. Kal x’ ddads . . Staxpivae, ‘ even 
ally, as here, to have been made of a blind man could distinguish.’ 
stone; the oddAos (cp. Il. 23. 826) of Od. 6. 300 wal dy wdis Hyhoaro. 
iron, brass, or wood: but the descrip- 196. The meaning of dpla@ is the 
tions of the two instruments do not mass of marks that showed where the 
harmonise. See Nitzsch, ad loc. Itis other quoits had fallen, and as the 
to be understood that the Phaeacian Phaeacians were fairly matched against 
competitors in like manner took u one another, the marks were tolerably 
dicnoe, upon Odysseus doing so (thoug close together. 
those which they took up were smaller), 197. Ripon tévbe y" deOdov, ‘ be of 
and that they threw first. These two good heart as to this trial of strength 
roceedings must find place after 188, at any rate:’ d«@Aov is an accusative of 
or the mention of ofpara 192, and reference with @dpee:, as uf por Gavardy 
SprAr0s 196, shows that Odysseus threw ‘ye wapabda Od. 11. 488. 
last. The words in 198, 202, ob 71s.. 198. 768 ye, Adopting the reading 
iwephoes and tgrepow Addoy refer to a of Aristarchus (see crit. note) we may 
second turn of throws all round. suppose 165¢€ to refer back to ofjpa, or, 
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“Qs pdéro, yHOnoev 8& wodtrdrAas Sios ’Odvaceds, 


xalpwr obvey’ .éraipoy évnéa reba ev dyaut. 


200 


kai rére xoupérepov perepdvee Paijxeror 

‘Totrov viv adlkerbe, véow tdxa 8 borepoy ddrov 
foev i toacobroy dlopar 4 ere paaoor, 
tév 8 ddd\ov Sriva xpadly Ovydbs re Kedrevet, 


Seip dye mepnOyre, eel po éyoddoate Ainy, 


205 


9 mdE ne wddAn 4 Kal woaly, of rt peyalpa, 
wdvrov Paijxov wAqv y¥ avrod Aaodduarros, 


rd ? 


eivos ydp po 88 écrit rig dv gidéovte pdyairo ; 


200. éynéa] rév wpoonvy 6 8& ZdxAos [? Zenodotus] . . 


Schol. A. on IL. 17. 204. 
This implies a reading rovrov. 
v1s, as Buttm. gives it. 


more likely, to be a neuter, referring 
generally to Al@oy or Sicxoy or what- 
ever was thrown. So vepéAn 8é juy 
éugiBeBhea..td piv ob wor tpwet 
Od. 12. 75. If rév ¥ or 7éy8" be read, 
the reference to Ai@oy or dicxoy is of 
course clear. 


trrephoa, ‘ throw beyond it.’ 
200. da, always used of close 
friends. Cp. Il. 17. 104 rod 8) éraipow 


Erepves tyvnéa re xparepéy re. Benfey 
supposes the word to have been 
originally éymvs and so to be con- 
nected with dwyvfs. Curtius is inclined 
to support Diintzer in referring it to 
root af seen in dlw, ‘to understand’ 
or ‘listen to,’ and the Doric derivative 
dtras,‘ a darling:’ others again would 
derive it from root af, ‘to blow’ or 
‘breathe,’ as if the meaning of the 
epithet came from the metaphor of 
a favourable wind. That the word 
means ‘kind’ or ‘true’ admits of no 
doubt. 
év dyn, ‘in the lists;’ so inf. 260 
waddy, 8 ebpuvaydyira. dydy, like d-yopé, 
means primarily nothing more than ‘as- 
sembly, from dyw, compare Avro 3’ 
ayy Tl. 24. oe see Lebrs, clo ac 
149 ‘A usurpaiur pro ts, 
pee Il. 8. 298 Ocay iis. coll 
16. 500; 18. 376 Oeios dydy. De veaw 
dyer cp. Il. 16. 239, 500.’ 
201. kovpérepov, ‘more gaily ;’ hither- 
to his countenance had worn an anxious 
look, cp. sup. 149, now he challenges 


. ws Svoua tbwéidaBey 


202. Tovrov viv ddpixecGe] yp. 82 wat iplxecOe Eustath. 
Cp. Schol. E. rovSe rot dicxov apiroy équckcbw 


them to beat him in a second throw. 

203. raya 8 iorepov, here réxa is 
‘presently,’ and &crepoy is not equivalent 
to Sedrepoy, nor is it an adjective joined 
with dAAoy, but an adverb expressing 
a point of time: it goes however closely 
with dAAoy, cp. 9. 351 «al Sorepov dAAos 
txorro | évOpdrey, 

203. Treogotrov, ‘as far,’ neuter ad- 
verb, parallel with pa&owov =‘ further 
still.’ 

204. Tav 8° dAdo refers proleptically 
to an exception first mentioned in 
v. 207 wAhy y’ abvrot Aacddyayros, The 
words réwv dA\Aow here are repeated 
there in the phrase wdyrow #arhxow. 
Of the five (Od. 6. 62) sons of Alcinous, 
three (8. 118), probably the unmarried 
ones, were aspirants in these games; 
Odysseus declines ‘only Laodamas,’ 
emphasizing the ‘only’ by atro@. 
Laodamas stood prominently before 
him as having (sup. 145) on the part of 
the Phaeacians delivered the challenge. 
If then guestship were a good reason 
for not entering the lists even with 
Laodamas, who was the challenger, it 
would be understood to bar the other | 
two. 

206. 4 xai woatv, the reason for the 
qualifying addition of «al before rooly 
is given inf. 230. 

208. rls Gv .. payouro; ‘ Who would 
care to strive?’ For a similar tone of 
question introduced by the optative 
with dy see Od. 4. 443. 
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ddpwv 8) keivés ye Kai odridavis wéder avip, 


bs ris f£evoddxw Epida mpodépntar aéOrAwv 


210 


Onup év adrAdodar@ fo & atrob wdvra Kodovet. 

trav 8 ddd\ov of wép tw dvatvopa odd dbepl{a, 
GAN eér\w yey cal weipnOypevar dvrny. 

mavra yap ov Kaxés elu, per avdpdow Sooo deOdot. 


ev pty réfov olda édgooy audaddacbar: 


215 


mparés K dvdpa Bddouu dicredcas ev spiro 
avipav ducpevéwy, ef Kai paddAa moAdol éraipot 
dyyxt wapactaiey kal rofafoiaro dwar, 
olos 84 pe Piroxrirns drexaivyto réé@ 


Snuw ev Tpdwv, bre togagolued ’Ayaiol, 


220 


tov & Gdrwv eué Hype word mpopepéorepor elvat, 
Saco viv Bporot elow émi y@Oovi airov eovres. 
avopdot St mporépoiow epigépev ovk ebeANoo, 


209. ounSavés =‘ good for nothing,’ 
‘profitless,’ whether to others or to 
one’s own self. Here in the latter 
sense, as explained by the words (211) 
fo 8 atrot xavra Kodobea, ‘he abridges 
all his own welfare, or comfort.’ 

210. With éps8a dé0Aav compare 
épdos d-yaw Soph. Aj. 1163. 

211. koAove (xdA08, ‘docked, ‘shorten- 
ed’) is further connected with «vAAés 
and, perhaps, according to Curt. with 
weipo., 

212. dvalvopar is referred by some 
to alvos and alvéw, the first syllable 
being the privative d (v), or dya, in the 
sense of ‘back.’ Buttmann assigns the 
whole meaning of the word to this 
negatival prefix, regarding -avopas as 
a mere termination. Lobeck proposes 
to compound it of this negative and 
alyvya:, ‘to take,’ and so he makes it 
mean ‘to refuse’ or ‘ repudiate.’ 

GGep{w is connected etymologically 
with Oep-aweda, Opy-cxos. 

213. Bpev, see on sup. 146. ‘But 
I am ready to learn (what my rank 
is), and to match myself against any 
of them.’ (Spev stands absolutely as 
Il. 8. 406 dgp’ el3p yAavedsis, Aesch. 
Ag. 1649 GAA’ dwet Boxcis 743° Epdecy 
wai Aé-yey, yuooe Taxa. 

214. wavra, ‘thoroughly well skilled 
am I; ob xaxos is a litotes to express 


positive excellence. 

a16. Rapidity and accuracy in shoot- 
ing are what Odysseus claims for him- 
self. For, though ke was surrounded 
by comrades, all of them en in 
shooting at the enemy, he would be the 
Jfirst (wp@ros) to pick off his man, 
singling him out in the midst of a 
close throng. 

év pth. Cp. Eustath. 7d 32, ed wat 
para woAAol éraipo, cai Taxvroférny roy 
’Odvocta elvas SyAoi, bs ef wal wdvy 
wodAot wept abrév elow, dAAd wpiros 
abros Bade rov Svopery. 

218. rofafolaro is used with per- 
sonal gen. as Od. 32. 27. Cp. Soph. 
Aj. 154 Taw yap peyarow Yuya lele. 

atg. The bow, as Nitzsch observes, 
was used by Philoctetes as his battle- 
arm, whereas Odysseus used it only 
in contests of skill, or exceptionally in 
the fight, so that Philoctetes might 
be be expected to surpass him. Cp. 

2. 719. 

222. ae éSovres, ‘men, as dis- 
tinguished from gods, who feed on 
ambrosia, and from wild beasts, and 
perhaps from ogres and the like who 
are uncivilized and plant no corm. 
Compare dpobpys xapwdy gover Il. 6. 
143, 38 Ovnrés 1’ ely wal Ear Anuhrepes 
derhy Il. yon Cp. Od. 9. I9gI. 

223. ove how, ‘I would not care.’ 


Y2 
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060" “HpaxdrAge ofr Edptra Olyanraiju, 


of pa kai a0avdrowww éeplferxoy mrepi régar. 


225 


Te pa kal airy COavey péyas Evpuros, odd emi yijpas 
ixer évi peydpowt yodwodpevos yap ’AmédAov 
éxravey, obvexd puv mpoxanrifeto tofdferOar. 

Sovpi & dxovri{w Scov ovx dddos Tis dioT@. 


oloiaw Seldoixa mooly ph tis pe mapedrOy 


230 


Paijxov Xlnv ydp dexedrlas CapdcOny 
Ktpaciy éy moddois, érel ov Kopid)) KaTd vna 
fev énneravés’ TQ por pita yvia Addvvrat. 
“Qs &pa6’, of 8’ dpa mdvres axivy éyévovro own: 


"AArklvoos S€ piv olos dpetBduevos mpocéecte, 


235 


232, 233.] Bekk. omits the words between éwel of and ésneravde. 


225. éplfeoxov only means ‘matched 
themselves ;? which interpretation can 
alone suit (223) sporépocw tp léper. 
And of the two men mentioned Eurytus 
alone actually contended with immortals. 
Nitzsch notices that, according to 
Homer (cp. Od. 11. 606), Heracles is 
represented with the bow. The club 
and the lion’s skin were first assigned 
to him by Peisander of Rhodes (Ol. 
33); or by Stesichorus, somewhat later. 
See Amphitryon’s praise of the advan- 
tages of archery in battle, Eurip. Herc. 
Fur. 190 foll. 

The bow of Eurytus (ptm, ‘to draw,’ 
sc. the bow) descended through his son 
Iphitus to Odysseus, in whose hands 
its fame did not suffer. Thus Odysseus 
stands in the same relation to Eurytus 
as Philoctetes to Heracles. This part 
of the story is rehearsed in Od. 21. 13. 
The epithet OlyaAvit refers to Oechalia, 
a Thessalian town on the Peneus. 
There were several towns of the same 
name, in Euboea, in Aetolia, and in 
Messenia, which all laid claim to 
Eurytus as their countryman. But the 
claim lies only between the Thessalian 
and Messenian town in the present 


perme: see Il. 2. §96, 730. The 
orm of the story in Od. a1. 14 foll. 
seems to suggest a preference for the 
Messenian locality. 

mepi rétwv, ‘about archery.’ So 
epifeaw wept fons Il. 12. 423, éplver 


wept pvOow Tl. 15. 284. 

226. oly’ davev, a Il. an 130 std 
yap 0682 Apvayros vids kparepds Avxdop- 
Ine | day Fv, 58 Ja Oeotow twouparvinaw 
pe (ev. 


229. dxovrifw extended to dvo-rg forms 
a zeugma. 

Soov otk, i. e. ‘farther than.’ 

230. olovory used adverbially =‘ only.’ 
moolv is here used for ‘racing,’ as 
togow (225) for archery. 

232. KopiSh, ‘I had not sufficient 
provision on shipboard.’ But perhaps 
xows64 means more generally ‘com- 
fort,’ araer e supply of food under it; 
cp. Il. 8. 186; 23. 411, where xomdy 
is used of the feeding and rapiiens 
of horses, Od. 14. 124, where it is 
Sneha’ Od. 24. 245, eae it 
signifies the ‘care’ taken of a en. 
We might then translate, ‘I had no 
constant comfort on shipboard.’ Odys- 
seus is referring to the period precedin 
his actual shipwreck, during whi 
time want of food and comfort had so 
reduced him, that when he had to swim 
for his life, he was all the more ‘ sorel 
spent in many waters. The Schol. 
EO. T. has a strange note on the 
passage—elady xupaow fyltaro thy 
vavaylay’ spocbels 82 rd ‘ éwe? ob Kopud) 
xara via.” riy Ths OeoxoAwolas txddrAupe 
BrAaBnv. But this fact he had betrayed 
—if he ever meant to conceal it— 
already, Od. 7. 270. 
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‘Zev’, éwel odk dydpiora ped’ hyiv ratr dyopedes, 
GAN eOéras dperiy ody dawéper, 4 rou dmndel, 
xwdpevos rt o otros dvip év dyavt mwapactas 
veixecev, os dv ony dperiv Bpords of tis Svotro 


8s ris ériora:ro jot dpecly dpria Bdfew 


240 


GAN dye viv euédey ~vvie Eros, Sppa Kal ddA 
elirys jpdwv, Ste Kev cols év peydpoict 


dawty mapa of tT dddy@ Kal coiat réxecory, 
huerépns dperis pepvnpévos, ofa Kal hyiy 


240. élarato] Schol. V. gives in lemma émovaly, probably a later reading 


metri gratia. 


236. éwel is answered by no gram- 
matical apodosis (cp. Od. 3. 103), but 
the virtual apodosis begins inf 24I 
GAn’ dye. 

237. GAN’ éAas, ‘ but art willing to 
let us see thy prowess which thou 
possessest.’ Two clauses depend with 

ual closeness upon @@éAaus, the one 
giving a reason, xadpevos .. velxecer, 
and the other a consequence (not a 
purpose) ws dy, «.7.2.,‘in such manner 
that no one would think slightingly of 
thee ;’ for the willingness had already 
passed into act, and the specimen of 
prowess there given was not to be 
gainsaid. Somewhat similar is Il. 14. 
QI puOow by of nev dojp ye Bia ordépa 
wdpmay dyoro | 8¢ rie ésioraro x«.1.A. 
Others, as Bothe, would render ws dy .. 
&vo:ro, ‘quemadmodum nemo virtutem 
tuam vituperaverit qui,’ etc, making 
= words describe the method of the 

iding (veixeoey). Soa ntly Eu- 
stath. - poperar py nas vib los Toy 
*O8uecta nada wat 6 Aaoddyas: ob phy 
ppevtpys txeivos dn)p dwotos xal 6 ppeciv 
dpria Ba(ay, 

240. Gpna Bdfev, ‘to speak with 
sound judgment.’ dpriog is equivalent 
to sanus, and hence is either ‘sound’ as 
here, or ‘sincere’ as in Od. 19. 248 
Bre ol gpecly dpria gin. The final 
vowel of érloraro is lengthened in 


arsis before the digamma. 
243. Sawdép with middle vowel lon 
metri gratia. In Od. 19. 328 we fin 


8ayv3y, Ameis ts 8arbeo:, and 
compares as a partial parallel (evyriper 
Il. 16. 148. 


241. dAAq] yp. dAAos Schol. P. 


244. ola .. watpav, ‘such prowess as 
Zeus grants us, on our part, from our 
fathers’ times right on.” This use of 
éw{ with the dative may be illustrated 
by Od. 13. 60 yijpas .. wai Odvaros 74 7’ 
dw’ dvOpdrmocor wéAovraz, 8. 554 éwt waot 
rlerra: ..roxnjes (Svopa]. But most 
apposite to the sense is Od. 14. 227 
abrap dot ra pid’ goxe 74 wou Geds ty 
ppect Onxev, | dAAos yap 7’ DAocov 
ayip tmrépwera: épyos. Nitzsch well 
remarks that the idea which the 
following description is intended to 
convey fs that of a people devoted to 
peace. So the Schol. rdv elpnuxdy 
Biov Bnrot Bd rovTev Tov Tay Sadxcow, 
The colour of luxury which has been 
superadded to the interpretation of the 
passage is due to the Sophists. Hera- 
cleides of Pontus is quoted by Schol. 
H. Q. on Od. 13. 119, as giving a very 
severe estimate of the character of the 
Phaeacians, whose one quality, ac- 
cording to him, was an absorbing 
selfishness, cvve:3éras ydp davrois piAn- 
Soviay «at dwoAavoriendy rpdrov, Kai 
Sedi:é7as ph ris abrods dAAos éreACay 
’xBdrAy dad rije xdpas, B00 ravra uro- 
xplvacOa:, piAofeviay re wpds Tovs wapéy- 
Tas raxeidy re dudwempw wpds Tove 
bAGdyras w.7r.A. We have of course a 
reflection of this feeling in Horace’s 
‘pinguis Phaeaxque’ Ep. I. 15. 24; 
and (ib. 2. 28-31) ‘ Alcinoique | in 
cute curanda plus aequo operata iu- 
ventus, | cui pulcrum fuit in medios 
dormire dies, et | ad strepitum citharae 
cessatum ducere curam.’ Bothe, in 
defending the genuineness of the passage 
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Zeds emi Epya tiOnot Stapmepts éfért marpov. 
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245 


ov yap muypdxo eiuey dudpoves ovde tradaoral, 
GANA ogi Kpairvas Oéopev Kal vnvaly dpiorot, 
aict & hiv dais re pirn xlOapis re yxopol re 
eluard T éfnpoBda roerpd te Oeppa Kai evvai. 


GX dye, Paijxovy Bnrdppoves dacor Epioror, 


250 


waloare, ds x 6 fetvos éviorn ofr piroror, 
olkade vooricas, Socoy meptytyvbpeb &dwv 
vautiiiy Kal moog! kali édpxnorut kal dodf. 


251. walcare] tyreAas Sid 7d pérpoy’ ’Arrinds 8% dyrt rot waifare Schol. Q. 
Znvidoros walcarov elxey, of xaxwe Schol. H. Q. The lemma of E. has also 
waifare. La Roche quotes from Cram. An. Ox. 4. 419, 8 to the effect that salfw is 


the regular future of wal(w. 


which has been called in question, gives 
a very sensible view of the conditions 
of Phaeacian life: ‘terram illi beatam 
incolentes, tutique ab hostium incur- 
sionibus, nihil habent quod serio agant 
raeter rem nauticam, eamque ipsam 
acillimam, Igitur tempus epulis con- 
tinuis transigunt, citharoedos requirunt, 
saltatione delectantur; denique molli 
vestitu gaudent, balneisque et somno 
vel, si mavis, amori operam dant. 
Tales profecto describere Phaeaces 
debuit poeta si modo sibi constare 
voluit, cum praesertim famam de illis 
acceptam antiquissimam referat, ne- 
que eos exemplar nobis virtutis ac 
temperantiae exponat .... Apage 
igitur Catones qui luxum serioris 
temporis hisce verbis commendari pu- 
tant.’ 

247. Gpvorov, supply elpév from the 
preceding line. Here the omission of 
the substantive verb occurs in a clause 
coupled to a preceding one containing 
a finite verb. Cp. Od. 7. 89 oradpol 5 
dpyupeo: bv xadnly Ecracay 0686, | dpyb- 
peoy 8 by’ [for éniv] twepOipiov, 20. 
208 réOvnxe ai ely Aldao 3épu0101, II. 16. 
768 al re npds ddAfAas EBadow rarvh- 
xeas S{ous | 4x7 Ceonealp, warayos 3é re 
dyvupevdow, 17. 688 wpa beds Aavaocios 
kuXlyBe | vien 82 Tpdov. For the 
omission of elpi cp. Il. 20. 434; aI. 
108, 482; Od. 18. 64; of éooi Il. 2. 
201; 8. 423; Od. 4. 206; 18. 126: of 
eludy, Tl. 8. 205; 9. 22K; Od. 2. 60; 
6. 203: of éoré, Il. 1. 335; 7. 281; 


Od. 10. 463: of fy, IL 1. 404; 3. 314; 
Od. 7. 87, go; 12. 235: of fear, Il. 2. 
217; 4. 90; In. 692: of HMI. 1. 547; 
5. 481; Od. 15; 394: of €oras, Il. 18. 


ves Od. 14. §13. 

eval need mean nothing more than 
plenty of sleep in warm and comfortable 
beds ; though the notion of g@iAdrns Kat 
ebvf may be included ; cp. also Od. 11. 
249. Eustath. seems to lean to this, 
saying, 8nAot ydp ob>~ dwAws wolras, dAAA 
wal 7c wAdov, el xp) cepwas ppdoa 7d 
cepydv [? rd dcepvor}. 

250. ppoves. wapad 70 ty dppo- 
ylq Baivew Schol. B. 

251. waloare, from sal{w, as Od. 
6. 106; 23. 147. There was a v. 1. 
mwaifare, see crit. note, and Schol. V. 
interprets waigate by wAnfare, as if 
referring it to zaiw. This dance of the 
Phaeacians was figured on the throne 
of the Amyclean Apollo by Bathycles 
of Magnesia, whose date is placed by 
Thiersch in Ol. 29, and by Sillig. with 
greater probability, in Ol 40. Compare 
wal Dadxow yopds tot tai Try Opdvy 
wal ddow 5 Anuddoxos Pausan. 3. 18. 7. 
Even the later of the two dates assigned 
would be evidence that the Homeric 
poems were popularly known before 
the Peisistratidean recension, and that 
the Odyssey then contained the episode 
of the Phacacans 
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Anpodixo dé tis alia Kidy déppeyya Alyeay 


olrérw, 4 mov Keiras év tperépoior Sdpotow, 
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“Qs par ’Arxivoos Oeoclkedos, Dpro Se xijpvé 
olawy doppyya yAadgupiy Sdpou ex BactAros. 
alcupynra: 8& Kxptrol évvéa mdvres dvéotay 


Ojpio, of Kat dydvas ev mpfhaceoKoy exacra, 


Aeinvay dé yopdyv, Kadov O etpuvay dyava. 


260 


kijpug 8 éyyiOev FrAOe dépov dopuyya Alyeav 
Anpodixw 6 & trea xi’ és péoov: dpgi 8% Kodpot 


mpw0nBat icravro, darjpoves dpynOpoio, 


wémAnyov 8¢ xopdy Oeioy mocly. 
Pappapvyds Oneiro rodav, Oatpage St Oupa. 


avrap 'Odvaceds 
265 


Avrap 6 doppifay dveBddXeTo Kaddy defSev 
dup “Apeos gidrérnros évoreddvov + ’Adpodirns, 


258. alovpvijrar, not exactly ‘ um- 
pires, but regulators of games, ‘masters 
of the lists.” They were 8#su0c, public 
officers, not servants attached to the 
king’s household: distinguished from 
other public officers (such as the public 
anpuxes, called in Od. 19. 135 Onuo- 
epyol, cp. Od. 1. 109) by the designation 
oxar’ .. &aora, where the tense mpfo- 
weoxov shows that their regular duties, 
and not only what they did on this par- 
ticular occasion, are meant. The Schol. 
derives the word from alovov and vépeyr, 
Curtius. with greater probability, gives 
alco-prf-rn-s, from alca and root pra, 
‘one who thinks about, or attends to, the 
rights of the competitors.’ The v is in 
accordance with Aeolic usage ; compare 
&oua and évupa. Diderl. seeks to 
connect the latter part of the word with 
bpvety. On the alovyrynreia or alperi 
rupayvis of the Aeolians, Ionians, and 
Mityleneans, see Aristot. Pol. 3. ro. 

260. xopés here is the ground on 
which they danced, as again in 264; 
dyev, the ring of spectators, as already 
in 200, 238. It is called xaAés either 
from its commodious size, or from its 
diversified and animated look. 

264. méaAnyov. Cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 
644 ‘pars pedibus plaudunt choreas.’ 

267. As to the question of the 
genuineness of this Lay of the Net 
of Hephaestus, repugnance to the low 


morality of the Lay would influence 
ancient critics and scholiasts to re- 
ject it as an interpolation. Yet 
we may infer that Aristarchus, Rhia- 
nus, and Herodian accepted it, from 
their having commented on it, as we 
know by their interpretations and 
readings of 288, 299, 307, 352, and 
355, while no mention has been made 
of their rejecting it. And Apion, as we 
know from the reference in the Schol. 
on Aristoph. Pax 788, maintained it 
apds rods d@erotyras. (He was con- 
temporary with Tiberius and Claudius.) 
Ancient criticism then on the whole 
acknowledges the genuineness of the 
Lay. In the next place it cannot be 
denied that, the theme once taken for 

anted, the manner in which the tale 
is told is worthy of Homer. As Mr. 
Gladstone says, ‘ The general character 
of the colouring, diction, and incident is 
Homeric enough.’ And (as he argues 
at length) the Tow morality of the tale 
is owing to the fact that the heroes of 
it are gods and not men. Indelicacy in 
Homer is reserved for legends of the 
gods, in eement with ‘the tendency 
which the Pagan religion already power- 
fully showed, to become itself the primi- 
tive corrupter of morality, or, to are. 
perhaps more accurately, to afford the 
medium through which the forces of 
evil and the downward inclination 
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as Ta mpata plynoav ev ‘Hoaioroo Sdpoor 


268, ‘Hoaloroao 8épuor01] ‘Hpaloroo dvaxtos Schol. H. 


would principally act for the purpose 
of depraving it.’ In support of this, 
‘in the Iliad there appear to be but two 
passages which can fairly be termed in- 
delicate. One is the account of the pro- 
ceeding of Juno, with the accompanying 
speech of Jupiter, Il. 14. 312-328 and 
346-353... The other passage is that 
which in a few words contains the 


sensual advice given by Thetis, as a- 


mother, to her son Achilles, in his grief, 
by way of comfort, Il. 24. 130... 
Homer would have put no such lan- 


guage as this into the mouth of one of | 


his matrons.’ In addition, the affinity 
of the lay to Homeric mythology is 
strengthened by the ‘ undesigned coinci- 
dence,’ that it gives point to the other- 
wise unexplained trait mentioned II. 21. 
416 roy 8 [Apna] dye yxeipds edotoa 
Aids 6uvydrnp ’Adpodirn. Lastly, the lay 
fits perfectly into the place in which it 
stands. It occasions no interruption 
nor discord. It is appreciably in har- 
mony with Phaeacian light-heartedness, 
The more serious contests have already 
been relieved by the skilled grace of the 
dancers, and the minstrel who sang the 
grave lay of Odysseus’ variance with 
Achilles must tune his lyre to a merrier 
theme. And whereas thrice that day 
his art comes into requisition, of his 
serious lays—the first and last—we are 
satisfied merely to be tald the subject ; 
but in that vein which is most character- 
istic of the Phaeacians, we crave and we 
are gratified with an actual specimen of 
his minstrelsy. What is to be said on 
the other side? It is true, in the first 
place, that the minstrel has been 
fetched for the purpose of playing ta 
the dancers ; just as in the xopés on the 
shield of Achilles, Il. 18. 590-606 pe7d 
8é oguy épérAwero Geios dads | popyiCar, 
Od. 1. 421 of 8 els dpynoruy re at ipepé- 
eooav dodijy | rpepdpevo répwovro, Hes. 
Scut. Herc. 280-282 of 3° iwd popplyyow 
dvayow xopdy lnepdevra. | ivOey 8 ad6’ 
érépabe véor wipalory bw’ addoi, | rolye 
pev ad wal(ovres im’ dpxnOue wal dowdy 
7.2.3; and this lay is a voluntary and 
superadded contribution to the hilarity 
of the day. It is true also that as to 
the mythology, ‘there is somethin 

rather more marked in the persona 

agency of the Sun than the poems else- 


where present ; and undoubtedly Apollo 
is made to assume a tone wholly sin- 
gular and unsupported by what is told 
of him in the rest of the poems (335). 
It is true too that Odysseus, in inviting 
Demodocus to his third lay, passes over 
all this in silence, whilst he alludes to 
the first and previous one (489) ;—for 
the reason, no doubt, that the first was 
kindred in subject to the one which he 
wished to elicit. This is all that can 
be said against the lay, and it is not 
much. Arguments from verbal pecu- 
liarities can be raised here; but so they — 
can upon any book of the Odyssey, and 
they have no real weight: such are 
(267) the rarity of dui with the geni- 
tive ; the similarity of the beginning to 
the opening of the Hymn to Dionysus: 
the title “Haos (271) for the sun, ap- 
pearing elsewhere in the form ’HéAcos : 
the use of the uncommon word uya- 
(ecOa:, and lastly, the designation of 
the gods (325, 335) as Swrypes édaw 
(cp. Il. 24. 528). When all has been 
said we must submit to be ruled by the 
consideration that the lay as a whole, 
and in the place in which it stands, is 
neither unworthy of Homer nor unlike 
him. (Several of the above remarks 
have been taken from Gladstone, Homer 
and the Homeric Age, vol. 2. pp. 461- 
464, and Welcker’s Kleine oh itten, 
vol. 2. p. 32). 

dui only here and in Il. 16. 825 
joined with the genitive; but compare 
rou 3 dudirpopén Od. 4. 820. 

"AdpoSlr. Cp. Schol. H. Q. T. 
Saws 82 “Opnpos ove oldev “Hoacrov 
"Agpodiry cvvoixeiy, Xapitt 82 abrov ovp- 
Biotvra: Anpdsoxos 82 ry 1dig pvPowodg. 
This Charis (Il. 18, 382) is by Hesiod 
(Theog. 945) called Aglaia; and we 
must frankly acknowledge the existence 
of separate myths about the partner of 
Hephaestus. This difference is one 
upon which the Chorizontes establish 
an argument as to the long period 
which separates the composition of the 
Odyssey from that of the Iliad. But 
Nitzsch remarks, very pertinently, that 
the same idea lies at the bottom of both 
forms of the legend, viz. the union of a 
goddess of grace with the god who was 
the representative of the highest de- 
velopment of art. 
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AdOpn’ modAd\a J Edwxe, Aéxos 8 ffoyuve Kal edviv 


‘Hgatoroo dvaxros: adap dé of dyyedos HAOEY 
“Hr10s, 6 of evinoe pryagopévous gidrérnT1. 


270 


"Hopaoros & ds ovv Ovparyéa pdOoy dxovoe, 
Bip’ they és yadxeava, kaxda ppeci Bvocodopedior, 
év 8 ther dxpobérm péyay Axpuova, xémre St Serpods 


dppiyKxrovs addvrous, bpp Eprredov adOc pévorer, 


275 


avtap érei 6) redfe dédov .xexoAmpévos ” A pet, 
Bi p tev és Odrapov, 60: of dira Seuvt Execro, 
audi 5 dp éppiow yée Séopara Kécrp dardvry: 
TOAAa é Kal KabirrepOe pedabpigw éfexéxurro, 


hit dpdyvia renrra, Th ¥ Oo Ke Tis vd? iSotTO, 


280 


ovde Oeay paxdpov mepi yap dodAdevra réruKto. 
abrap émel b) mdvra dédov mepi Sépnia yevev 


271. “HA1os] dwaf 88 eXpyra: “HAsos: "HéAcos yap del gnow ‘lakes Schol. H. 
évradv0a TprovdAAd Bas Adyea tov Gedy Schol. P. V. Nauck suggests "HéAros, 8 vdyce. 


269. wodAd 8 é&axe. Schol. B. 
strangely anticipates the story by ren- 
dering this, d "Apys porydypia eduxe 
wodAad, The reference is rather to the 
presents given by Ares to Aphrodite to 
win her consent. 

270. dpap. With this word begins 
the direct narration of the story; the 
preceding clauses are under the govern- 
ment of de. 

271.°HXwos. The same form occurs in 
Hymn. 31.1. Curtius, comparing the 
Cretan form of the word, viz. 4BéAz08, 
with the Laconian dBdép, i.e. dfws or 
abws, proposes to refer dfédsos to root 
us,‘ burn.’ From atws comes Lat. ‘ au- 
sosa’ (aurora), and the Roman gentile 
name ‘ Auselius’ (Aurelius), on which 
Paul. Diac. says, Epit. 23 ‘ Aureliam 
familiam ex Sabinis oriundam a Sole 
dictam putant, quod ei publice a populo 
Romano datus sit locus in quo sacra 
facerent Soli qui ex hoc Auseli dice- 
bantur.’ 

275. avr pévorev, ‘might bide where 
they were,’ sc. Ares and Aphrodite ; 
unless we make 8ecpoi the subject of 
pévaey, 

276. 8éA0v, ‘snare’ or ‘trap:’ ap- 
plied in this sense to the wooden horse, 


inf. 494; to bait for fishes, Od. 12. 352, 
and to a mouse-trap, Batrach. 116. 

278. éppiow (%pua), properly ‘ sup- 
ports, here =‘ bed-posts.’ 

xée, ‘dropped,’ and inf. éfexéyurro, ex- 
press graphically the subtle and pliable 
nature of the net. The verb xéw suggests 
the same set of ideas as the adjective 
typés, as in Pind. Pyth. 1. 9 derds.. 
bypov varrov alupei. 

279. waGurep0e petaSpddiy, the se- 
cond and more explicit word is the 
epexegesis of the sda A a form 
of epexegesis is found in - 4 348 
ote by bye ye | dAAa wape: efor st ai 
wABév, Il. 2. 668 tpiyOd .. gandev 
katragvAadév. péAaGpor is the roof- 
beam or rafter, as Schol. T. «vplws 7d 
pécov ris oréyns fvAoy 70 Gwaroy. He 
derives it from peAalvecOa: because it 
became blackened by the smoke. See 
on Od. 11. 278. 

280, ta .. Goro, for this particular 
repetition of the negative, Nitzsch com- 
pares Ar. Ach. 1079 of 8e:vd pi) ‘feivai 
pe pnd’ toprdca: ; 

281. Join epi .. SoAdevra, ‘ exceed- 
ing cunning.’ 

282. wavra, probably adverbial, 
‘ completely ;’ as sup. 214. 
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ovd’ ddaocxomijy elye xpuonvios” Apns, 


OAYZZEIAZ 8G, 


cloar ipev és Afjuvov, éuxripevov mrodleOpor, 
yaidwy roAd girATdrn eoxev dtracéov. 


285 


os ev’ Hpatoroy KAvtoréxvny vooge Kibvra 


Bi 8 tevar mpds Sepa mepixrvTod ‘Hgalororo, 


laxavbav gidrérnros évorepdvov Kubepeins. 


 S€ véov mapa marpos épicbevéos Kpoviwvos 


épxouévn xar dp’ &e0'- 6 8 elow Sdpuaros jet, 


290 


éy + dpa ol pi yepit eros 7 épar & r dvopuage 


‘Aecipo, piin, Aéxrpovde tpamelopey edvnbévre 


284. éoxev] The MSS. and lemm. of Schol. E. H. P. 
In Schol. H. P. Q. we read ypdégpera: éxAero racéwy. 
gives dads oxominy as the reading of Aristarchus. 
drady cxomyy seems to have been the reading of Zenodotus, 
288. loxavdéew] A reading lyayéey is quoted in Et. Mag. p. 478, 
Ku6epelns] yp. ’Appodirns Schol. P. 

6éyre} The MSS. vary between the dual and plural. 


taney. 


So most MSS. La Roche 


G&1ov oxomthy. 
46, etc. 


in favour of the former. 


283. «loar’ (ev, ‘made show of 
going. So Ovid, on the same subject, 
A. A. 2. 579 ‘fingit iter Lemnon.’ 
Lemnos was the island where He- 

haestus alighted after his fall from 
eaven, Il. 1. 590, where he was 
received by the Sintians, called inf. 
294 dypiépovo. ‘lhey were originally 
(Strabo 12. 3. 20) a Thracian people, 
and were called in later times 2azaior. 
From Il. 14. 230, 281 we infer that 
Ajjpvos was the name of the city as 
well as of the island, and that it be- 
longed to the Thoas of Argonautic 
fame. In the Schol. to Apoll. Rhod. 
1.604 Lemnos is called Sérodcs, referring 
to the towns Myrina and Hephaestia. 
The soil of Lemnos is thoroughly 
volcanic, and there was a_burming- 
mountain in it called Moschylos. The 
Sintians, as their connection with 
Hephaestus would suggest, seem to 
have been smiths by trade; and there 
was an import of metals to the island, 
Il. 7. 467 vines & be Afprao wapécracay 
oivoy dyovoa .. évOev Gp’ olvifovro «apn 
kopdovres "Axaol, | dAAot pty xyarng, 
@DAax 8’ alan: odnpy. 

285. dAaooxomfy, ‘kept no blind 
mans’ watch.’ So Diintzer, ‘non caecis 
oculis vidit." The words contain an 
oxymoron, the attributive part of the 


. vary between doviy and 
285. dAaccxomy] 


Nauck proposes 


292. pian] Al. ybva. ebvn- 
La Roche gives the decision 


compound contradicting the other part. 
But Ahrens (Philol. 27. 255) would 
make dAaés here another form of dAcdés 
(dA F és) =‘ vain,’ connected with dAbe, 
so that dAaoccomt would mean ‘a 
fruitless watch.’ The phrase occurs 
only here in the Odyssey, but is found 
in Il. 10, 515; 13.10; 14. 135. 

285. xpvofhvos. The horses of 
Ares are called xpuodpnvees Il. 5. 
358. 

388. toxavémv, ‘eager for;’ lit. 
‘clinging to” So Hi. 23. 300 péya | 
8popou loyardwoar. 

292. tpawelopev. The 2nd aor. con- 
junct. pass. of répra is rapa@per, in its 
uncontracted form rapréwpey, changing 
by metathesis quantitatis to rapwelopev by 
the same principle that gives émAelopey 
for émcBéwpey (ém:POpev) Od. 6. 362. 
rapreiopey changes to tpatrelopev by 
the same sort of metathesis as that 
which gives épaxow from 3épropa:, 
é5padov from Sap6dyw, This was the 
interpretation of Schol. H., Apoll. Lex. 
and Hesych, according to which 
Aderpovde is to be joined with etvy- 
Oévre, uniformly with Il. 3. 441 dad’ 
Gye 8) giddrynrt tpaneloper civnOérre. 
The phrase Ad«rpovde elynPévre is then 
equivalent in construction to Oix«dvde 
nabi{avoy Od. 5. 3. But some com- 
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ov yap €0°“Hoaoros peradyjpuos, dd\Ad trou Hon 
ofyerat és Afjyvoy pera Zlyrias dyptopdvovs, 


“Qs ddro, tH 8 dowacriv éelraro KoiunOijvat. 


295 


To & és déuna Bdvre xarédpabov' audi dt Secpoi 
Texvnevres Exuvro moAvdpoves ‘Hgalcrao, 

ovdé Tt Kivijcat pedéov Fv ovd dvacipar. 

kal rére 6) ylyvmoxov, or ovKérs GuKTad réXovTo. 


dyyxiporov dé od HAGE wepixdruTis duduyvgets, 


300 


auris drootpéas, mpiv Arjpvov yaiay ixécOat: 
"Hédwos ydp of oxomijy Exev elré re pbOor. 

[Bi & tuevas mpds Sepa, pirov rerinpévos Frop'] 
gory & év mpobipotot, yodros dé piv dyptos Fpee’ 


opepdaréov 8 éBénoe, yéyovée re maar Oeoiar 


305 


‘Zed mdrep 75 ddrAor pdkapes Oeol alty édvres, 
de00", iva epya yedaord Kal ovx émera inode, 


2 
Bekk 
224. 47; Eustath. 


mentators, referring rpareioper to rpé- 
mw, joined it directly to Aéds«rpovde. 
Bekker, with Ameis, puts a colon after 
Aderpovde, taking it in close connection 
with 3e¥po. Ameis compares Musaeus 
248 Sevpd pos els pirAdrnra. 

294. Slyrias, see sup. 283. 

Gyptdgovos is equivalent to BapBapé- 
govos Il. 2. 867. 

299. 51’ otxéert ura wéXovro, ‘when 
there was no more chance of escape.’ 
Cp. éwet oduér’ dvexra wédovra: Od. 
20. 223. The emphasis thrown on 


tore 84 seems to declare for the reading 


Sr [e], but many modern editors prefer 
3 ve, i.e. Sre re, comparing Od. 3. 166; 
12. 295. 

With guxrd in the sense of an 
. abstract noun =‘escape’ cp. loa= 
‘equality, Od. 2. 203, dpora=‘suc- 
cess, Od. 3. 129. The reading (see 
crit. note) wéXovro for wéAovro perhaps 
shows that 8 ve for 37 re was known 
to the Scholl. 


300. dydtyvhes. This epithet is 


4. dypropavous] ‘ Huc Porsonus Apollonii et Hesychii dxp:ropdwous referebat ’ 
: 209- wéXovro] ‘Piayds wéAoi[ 70] ypddes Schol. H. 

MSS, and evidently borrowed from Od. 2. 298. por. yedacra] The reading of 
the MSS. and of Aristarchus and Herodian. épy’ dy: 


303.] Omitted in most 
Aaora Apoll. Lex.; Et. Mag. 


commonly rendered ‘lame of both feet,’ 
from yudés, yude. Hephaestus was 
lame from his birth, Il. 18. 397 5 cp. 
xuAdonodlaw ib. 371, and xwrebov" bad 
82 xvijat pdovro dpaai ib. 411. But, 
inasmuch as the word is generally found 
in connection with «Aurds, or wepreAv- 
rés, or xAvroréxyns, it has been pro- 
posed to attach the sense to it of 
ambidexter, i.e. having a strong ef- 
fective arm on either side, ‘ Hephaestus 
of the two stout arms;’ in which case 
it will be referred to -yusoy. 

305. yéywve, used with an aoristic 
force; cp. Il. 14. 469; 24. 703. 

307. épya yeAaord (see crit. note), 
‘deeds of mockery;’ or, perhaps, ‘deeds 
to raise your laughter,’ as inf. 326. 
But this is hardly the tone of indigna- 
tion which we should expect, nor does 
it so well guit ov dmexrd, which 
means ‘unyielding,’ and so ‘hard,’ 
‘cruel,’ like oxéPAcos. Cp. pévos ote 
émexroy Il. 5. 892, cOévos 8. 332, 
wévOos 16. 549. 
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as ene xwndv édvta Aids Ovydrnp ‘Adpodirn 
alty dripdfes, pirée 8 adidndov “Apna, 


obvex bd piv Kadés re kal dprimos, avrap éyd ye 


310 


nredavos yevounv’ arap ot rt pot airios dADXos, 


GAA ToKije Siw, TH pr yelvacBar SpedXov, 
GN Berd’, iva rd ye xabedderov ev gpidérnrt, 
els é€ud Séunta Bdvress éyd 8° dpdov dxdynpat. 


ob pév adeas er Zodra pivvvOd ye xetépev obra, 


315 


kal pdda wep girdovre’ tax ovK eberARoeTov dpdo 
evdetv’ GAXE ogdwe Sbdos Kai decpds Epvter, 

els & Ké pot para wdvra tmarip dmrodécea tedva, 
Saca of éyyvddtga Kuvdmidos elvexa xovpns, 


odvexd of xadt) Ovydrnp, dtap ov éxéOupos, 


310. dpriwos] yp. dAxipos Schol. P. 
Schol. H. Al. hs ne 
with Schol. A. on Il. 1. 129. 


309. &lSmA0os is generally taken as 
meaning in Homer ‘ annihilating,’ 
‘ making unseen,’ dpavi(wr, distinct from 
the later signification, ‘unseen,’ ‘ in- 
visible’ (d-ideiv). It is used as an 
epithet of fire Il. 2. 455; of épya Il. 5. 
872 (with v.l. waprepd épya); of 
Athena, as a term of abuse applied to 
her by Ares, Il. 5. 880; of Ares him- 
self, here and Il. 5. 897; of Melan- 
thius, Od. 22. 165; and of SAos 
ponorhpay Od. 16. 29; on most of 
which passages the Scholl. interpret by 
d3nrowads. Savelsberg (Zeitschr. fiir 
Gymn. 1865) regards di8jAos as a 
compound of d& or dr: (Skt. afi), an 
intensive prefix, and 8aiay, 3é-87a, so 
that the meaning would be ‘fiercely 
burning.” The form d& for dn is 
found, according to Savelsberg, in 
di-(ndAos, al{néds. Diintzer, on the 
present sage, connects the latter 
part of the compound with 8Aédoya:. 
Others attempt to combine in the word 
two meanings derivable from a-ldeiy, 
making the Homeric signification to be 
‘that on which one cannot look,’ because 
it is too horrible; and ‘that on which 
one cannot look,’ because it is ‘in- 
visible,’ the common “meaning in later 
authors. 

310. dpriwos, shortened metri gratia 


320 


312. yeivac0ac) 70 yevéoGaz [7], dd 7d & 
318. dwoduce:] So most MSS, but a few read dwodgouw 


from dpriwovs. So deddAdmwos Il. 8. 
wer Hwedavis, ‘weakly ;? a word of 
uncertain derivation; some compound- 
ing it of d and wé8op, others, as Ameis, 
making it equivalent to dva or dy-wed- 
ayés, or as Benfey, Wurzellex. con- 
necting it with #os. 

312. Td .. SheAXOv =‘ qui utinam me 
nunquam genuissent.’ - 

313- He says that when they find 
out how they have been entrapped, 
they will not care to lie there one 
moment longer (pivvw64 ye), in spite of 
their mutual fondness; before long 
(rdéxa) they will have no fancy for 
lying abed and asleep, and would be 
glad to get away, dAAd oguve, etc. 

317. ee dual acc., see note on 

. 4. 62. 

318. dwo8eca. The authorities for 
the readings are given in the critical 
note. To which we may add that es 3 
xe naturally is followed in Homer by 
the conjunctive, as in Ml. 3. 332; 
466, etc. In Ik. 3. 409 ele 5 xe .. woe 
cera, and Il, 21. 133 els 5 | xe .. rivere, 
the verbs are probably not futures of 
the indicative but the shorter forms of 
aorist conjunctive. 

320. éyéOupos is generally taken as 
the equivalent of éxégpow Od. 4. III, 
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HrAGe Moceddwv yatyoxyos, FAO’ éprodvns 
“Eppelas, FrOevy S& dvat éxdepyos ’Aréddoyv, 


OnrAdrepat 5 Beal pévoy aldot ofko: éxdorn. 


éoray & év mpobvpoot Geol, Swrijpes édov 


doBeoros & dp évapro yéAws paxdpeoor Oeoicr 
téyvas eloopbwor mrortdpovos ‘Hgpalororo. 
ade d€ ris elrecxey iSdy és mAnolov ddAor: 


és xai viv"Hdaoros thy Bpadds efrev” Apna 


a@xtrarévy mep édvra Oe@y of “Odvprov exovar 

xXwAds édy, Téyvyot’ Td Kal potydype dpédAXrEL, 
“Qs of pey Toabra mpds adAHAovS aydpevor 

“Epuny 8 mporéecrev dvat, Ards vids,’ Arddd\wv" 


333 
“Qs épad’, of & dyépovro Oeot mort yxadrkxoBares dar 

325 
‘Ovx dperg xaxd Epya’ xixdver tor Bpadds wxdy, 
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“Epuela, Ards vit, didxrope, Sarop édoy, 


325. édaw) Apparently a gen. plur. neut. from éds, but subject to a variable 


breathing, as éjos (for whic 


Zenodotus wrote éoio). 


Buttm. thinks that the 


rough breathing is a corruption from the smooth, but Lehrs reserves the smooth 
breathing for those forms in which v follows ¢, according to the rule given (lex de 
ir. ad Ammon.) 7d € apd Tov 0, 7, 8acvvera:, apd TOD ¥ YrAovUTa:. So Ebeling, Lex. 
om. s.v. La Roche H. T. 234 gives the passage somewhat differently, but sums 


up thus, ‘die beste Ueberlieferun 
deriypagas ob pépoyra: Schol. 


schreibt éj0s und dda.’ 
The grounds given are &d 7d dupéweay ép- 


333-342.) ey dvioss 


galvew. Schol. Vind. 56 adds éy érlos dBerotrras. 


etc., meaning ‘prudent.’ But it is 
against Homeric usage to make Ouyds 
expressive of the ‘moral sense,’ the 
constant meaning of it being ‘heart,’ or 
‘affections.’ Therefore tyé6vyos may 
be taken as=‘having warm feeling ; 
and so obs ..éxé@vpos will be ‘ heart- 
less.” Were it not for the use of the 
compound éyéppov, we should prefer 
to render éxé@vpos ‘quae cupiditatem 
cohibet,’ bly with the interpreta- 
tion of Schol. B. xparotca dpéfews xai 
émOvylas. And perhaps the later com- 
Exemnie Aesch. Ag. 149, and 
xéuv@os may serve to confirm this 
meaning. 

322. (ép:-dvivnyus) is only 
used in this form here and in Il. 30, 
34. The usual word is épotmos. 

323. éxdepyos is generally taken as 
equivalent to d«nBddAos, ‘ working, i.e. 
shooting ‘from afar.’ Others compare 


it with the Lat. averruncus, from éxds 
and wget is ; 

324. vrepat, see on Od. 11. 386. 

alSot =‘ out ‘of shames 

325. éduv (see crit. note) seems to 
be gen. plur. from évs, Ionic2 40s, with 
variable breathing. The form ought to 
come from a neuter plural ra the 
gender seeming settled by Il. 24. 528 
wlOos .. ofa 8i8wc: xaxaw, ddAdrAx 
82 ééaw. Doderl. prefers to make it a 
feminine gen. in the usual form of the 
1st declension, supplying 3éceew from 
dwrfpes. Here translate, ‘givers of 
blessings.’ ; 

328. (Bev, aorist, ‘with a glance at.’ 
This line occurs in Il. 2. 271; Od. 10. 
37, etc. 

wAnolov must be taken substan- 
tively. 

329. dperg, ‘prosper,’ cp. Od. Ig. 
114. 


334 8. 
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h pd kev év Seopois é6éd01s _Kparepoiot mecBels 

eidev év Exrpoict mapa ypucén ‘Adpodirn ; 
Tov & apeiBer erara Sidxropos dpyedéytns 

‘al yap rotro yévoiro, dvaf éxarnBdn ” Arroddov: 


deopol pev tpis récca ameipoves audis exorer, 


340 


vpeis 3 elcopdmre Oeol macal te Oéawan, 
avrap éyav ebSorut mapa yxpvoén 'Adpodirn. 

“Qs epar, &v 8 yédws apr dOavdroict Oeoiow. 
ovde Moceddwva yédos exe, Alocero § ale 


"Hgatorov KAvtoepydv Sas Adoeev” Apna: 


345 


Kai piv govioas trea mrepdevta mpoonvda’ 

‘Aioov éyd 8€ rot ad’rov tirleyopat, ds od Kedeves, 
ticev aloa mdvra per dOavdroot Oeoiot, 

Tov & avre mpooéecre mepixduTis dudtyufes 


“ph pe, MoceiSaov yatjoxe, Taira xédeve 


350 


Oerai ro dedav ye Kal éyytar éyyvdacOat. 


339. at ydp toGro. Not only yévaro, 
but éxocey, elcopéwre, and ebdo.ju are 
all governed by ai ydp. 

to0ro yévoiro expresses in advance, 
and in skeleton as it were, what is 
developed in the succeeding clause. 
In this particular case, rovro yévaro 
chiefly points onwards to é-yay .. ebdorpu. 
The previous words S8ecpol .. Odavas 
being undesirable circumstances, which 
would not properly be wished for by 
themselves, but only for the sake of 
eyo ebSoipt. 

340. The words Secpot pév are 
answered by atrdp éyav. 

344. ars TlocaSdwva. Here otbé 
has the force of its separate constituents 
ob 3é or dad’ ot. Analogous to this 
are Il. 5. 138 Adowra .. dy Ja re worpiy | 
xpavtoy péy r.. 008 Sautoop, and 24.25 
GAs ply wadaw shvdavev, ot5é zor’ 
“Hpn, in which passage however it is 
in correlation with péy. Poseidon is 
represented as the most venerable of 
the gods of Olympus, next to Zeus; 
he was besides uncle to Ares. 
nod? mit vloev, ‘ that he himself 
shall pay all just requital in public 
presence of all the gods.’ : 

351. SeAal. Nitzsch maintains that 


in Homer d5eAés must signify ‘ poor" 
and ‘weak,’ and so follows one inter- 
pretation of the Schol. al mpds rods 
Secdovs wal doGeveis eyyta Sedat rai 
avrai xai pndiy 8uvayeva, de yu) Suva- 
pévaw trav rowovTow ewefeddciv ddixh- 
pata &' doGévecay. This makes SeAdav 
refer to Hephaestus. ‘Even the suret 
that a w man gets is but a weak 
security to hold in hand,’ this with 
direct reference to the next line was oe 
Séoust; but the combination of deAde 
with odridavds in Il. 1. 293 suggests 
that we may give the meaning of 
‘sorry, ‘wretched’ to 3eAdés, and then 
follow the alternative interpretation of 
the Schol. al twp ray 3e:AGy wal xaxdv 
dyyva Kai airat canal elo, rw sir 
tstp Tay TaovTov pndevde rypeiv Suva- 
pévov. Translate then, ‘Even surety 
for a sorry fellow is a sorry thing to 
hold in hand.’ Cp. Eustath. éyyug péy 
6 &dobs- eyyvara 8 6 AapBdavew. So 
Hephaestus asks, ‘If Ares, who is a 
slippery fellow, refuse to pay, what is 
the good of your promise? I cannot 
ut you in chains till the debt is paid.’ 
oseidon answers, ‘In case of Ares not 
choosing to pay, I will pay myself.’ 
Séoust means really ‘ put thee in chains,’ 
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was dy éyd oe Séorus per dbavdroot Oeoiow, 
el xev”Apns olyo:ro yxpéos Kai deopdy arvgas ; 

Tov & atvre mpovéeime Mocveddwv évooiy bar 
‘"“Hgoaor, ef wep ydp Kev “Apns xpeios dradvgas 355 
olynra: gevywv, avrés ro éym rdde ricw. 

Tov & npelBer rera mepixdrurds dudeyuyecs 
‘oux €or ovdt foixe redv eros dpvfoacbat, 

*Qs elmdv Secpoy dvle pévos ‘Hgaiororo. 
To 3 émel éx Seopoto AVOev, Kpatepod mep édvros, 360 
aurlk dvaitavre 6 pev Opnxnyde BeBixet, 
4 8 dpa Kimpov fxave piropperdds ’Adpodtrn, 
és ldgpov. vba 8é of révevos Boyds re Sunes. 
évOa 8& pw ydpires Aodoay Kal ypioay édalm 
duBpéro, ola Beods érevqvobery ailty ébvras, 365 
dugi 8 eluara Eroay émjpara, Oadpa idéobat. 
wiles iniplies the’ cuiehen at ea: othe aeriion Of 1 bateen aes on 
Schol. H. M. Q. T. V. we find 6 8¢ ’Apiarapyos rie dy ebOivorpu (ypdper}, for which 
we must substitute ams dy o’ ebPivoimu, or suppose, with La Roche, that eb@vrorps 
is not the reading but the explanation of Aristarchus. It should be noticed that 
H. and M. omit [ypépe:]. The lemma of E. gives wis dy tyd ce, pépiore, per’ 
BBavdro.es does ; 353. 8ecpuéy] ‘ Porsonus de H. ad vers. 353, “ Schol. xpéos et 


xpelas, "Aplorapyxos 3¢ Sacpov yp. sc. pro Seopudy”’ Buttm, Here Q. reads deopdy. 
La Roche remarks that probably this Schol. refers neither to 353 nor 355, but to 


359, giving 3ecuér as the Aristarchean reading for the v. 1. 3ecpav. 


and must not be diluted to some such 
meaning as ‘keep a hold on thee.’ 
Apoll. and Hesych. give dSeopeborpu 
(see crit. note). 

353- xpéos ‘engagement.’ So po- 
x pe 333- 

358. .. douce, ‘non licet neque 
decet.’ 

361. évatfavre & ptv..4 8° dpa. 
For this construction of a nominatival 
participle followed by a distribution of 
the subject cp. Od. 19. 230 as ol xpucec 
ddvres 6 pew Ade veBpdy dxdéyyxow, | abrdp 
6 tapuylay pe fliorape wideoc:, 


4- 483 8 mora rapéyres 5 pty... 
Huei aS, I. 12. 400 rdyv 8° Alas xal 
Tevapoe dyapricayr’, & piv... Alas dé. 
Similar are Il. 3. a11; 10. 224. An 
analogous construction without the par- 
ticiple is found Od. 7. 129 d 382 
Bice xpiva, 4 piv ..4 3° irépader, cp. 
Od. 1a. 73. 


362. GrAroppedis. The doubling of 
# represents the absorption of ¢, as 


the original form of the word is giAo- 
opecdhs from Skt. root smi,as in seni-ta-m, 
‘a smile.” In Hes. Theog. 200 the 
form qiroppndla (Sr: pndtaw ifega- 
dy6n) is given, but the line is rightly 
rejected by Gaisford. 
363. ds Tlddov. 


IQ. 

: a6E. voGev, La Roche, Hom. 
Stud. 68. 16, adopts the results of 
Buttmann’s criticism, Lexil. 130 foll. 
which refers ivfvo@e to a theme ér6w 
or évé6o, with the meaning ‘is laid © 
upon.’ Curtius, G. E. p. 226, refers 
both dyvf-voGe and éyf-vo0e to the same 
root (? a6) as dv@o-s. Ameis, ad loc., 
derives dx-ey-hvoGe, with its sister com- 
pounds sar-ev-4vo8e and wap--hvobe 
(the latter an Alexandrine form), from 
an obsolete dy-déw belonging to a root 


Cp. Virg. Aen. 1. 
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Tair’ dp dodds ede mepixdrutés’ atdtap ’Odvaocers 


réprer évi dpeciy fow dxotov 70& Kal dAdor 


Painxes Sodtyjperpot, vavoixrAuro dvdpes. 


’Adxivoos & “Adtov cai Aacddpavra Kédevoe 


370 


pourag dpynoacbat, éwel aogiow od Tis epiger, 

of & érel odv odaipay Kady pera yxepoly edovro, 
wopgupény, thy ogi [lddvBos moince Saldpor, 
Thy repos plirracKe moti végea oxiberTa, 


iSvabets dricw 6 8 dd yOovis tnpbo’ depbeis 


375 


pnidiws peOédrecxe, md&pos tmociy ovdas ixéo Oat, 
avrap émel 5) odalpn av iOdv mretpjoayTo, 

apxelaOnv do) rera mori y Govt movdAuBorelpy 
Trappe’ dyetBouévm’ Kotpor 8 éreArKeov dAdot 


377. dy Lévy] of wadaol ds by udpos Adyou AapBdyove: [sc, dxiOby as an adverb] 


Eustath. 


av, ‘to shine.’ Translate, ‘(such divine 
splendors} as deck (or ‘as cover’) the 
everliving gods.’ ofa is not used 
merely adverbially, but takes up 
generally the idea suggested by the 
emphatic epithet duBpére. Others take 
ola as equivalent to ‘in such manner 
as’ (<p. Od. 9 128; 11. 364), and 
make é€Aatov the subject to lwerfvobe, 
‘it is shed over’ the gods. 

372. ogaipav. A good deal of in- 
formation about the ball-play of the 
. ancients is collected in Athen. 1. 25, 
and more in Pollux, Onomast. 9. 7. 
The game here described, where the 
ball is tossed up and caught before 
the leapers reach the ground, was 
called % odpayfa. Eustath. ad loc. 

374. TH Srepos. Here begins the 
apodosis to dwel otv. The antithesis 
to érepos is 6 54. 

piwraoxe has an anomalous a for e€: 
compare «ptwracwe Il. 8. 272, dya- 
oelacxe h. Ap. 403, follagxe (al. foi- 
(eoxe) Hesiod. Theog. 835; cp. Il. 15. 
23. 
375. depOels. The player who was 
about to catch the ball lea up 
(dép6n) to meet it in the air. Eustath. 
dvasndjoas wal int perdapos dy pere- 
Ad pBave. 

377. dv’ (ov. Both Eustath. and the 
Scholl, seem to have doubted whether 


to write ds@vy as an adverb, or two 
words as in the text. In Od. 4. 434 wa- 
cay és’ 16¢y must mean ‘ for every enter- 
prise ; and many commentators assi 
the meaning of dpyh to l6vs in the 
aes passage, comparing the phrase 
’ 16uy with dvd xpdros, dyd réyos, and 
rendering ‘with might and main.’ But 
after the description of the special kind 
of ball-play where the ball was thrown 
into the air, it seems more natural to take 
dv’ Ow as meaning ‘straight upwards ;’ 
and the translation fits in very well 
with the passage generally quoted as 
corroborating the other interpretation, 
viz. I]. 21. 303 mpds Jéov dlocovros dy’ 
léty, which is at least as likely to be 
‘adverso flumine,’ "as 
‘ vigorously’ or ‘ rly.’ 
379. Tapdé dpePopéve, ‘with fre- 
vent change,’ sc. from side to side. 
his introduces a new feature in the 
ball-play. The ball was no lon 
only thrown up and caught, but the 
players began dancing. and as they 
danced, the ball flew from one to the 
other, all in time to the music. When 
Nausicaa plays ball with her maidens, 
throwing it from one to the other, 
the amusement is described as poAw) 
Od. 6. 101, dyelBeoOa: is used in a 
similar sense of a voltigeur leaping 
from the back of one horse to another, 
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dore@res kat dyava, moAds 8 bd Kdutros dpdpet, 
&) rér dp 'Adxivooy mpocepdvee Stos ’Oduaoceds: 
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380 


‘’ Adxivoe -Kpeiov, madvray apidelkere adr, 


huey detdnoas Bnrdppovas elvac dpicrous, 


90° dp éroipa réruxro’ oéBas p tye elcopbwvra, 


“Qs ddro, yAOnoev SF iepdy pévos "Adrxwvoor0, 385 


ala 8& Paijxeror dirnpérpoioe pernvda: 


‘Kéxdute, Painxov hynropes 70¢ pédovres: 


6 feivos pdda poe Soxéet wremvupévos eivat. 


GAN dye of Sepev ~ewvhov, ws émexés, 


ddidexa yap xara Snpov dpimperées Bacidrfes 390 


dpxot xpalvovot, tptoxaidéxatos 8 éyad adrés 


Tov of Exaoros dapos évmduves 782 yirdva 


Kal xpucoto rdéd\avrov éveixare TipievTos. 


alpa d& mdvra gépwpev dodrAéa, bdp evi yepol 
Eeivos éxav éml Sbprov ty yxaipov ei buvpg. 395 
Evptados dé é adréy dpecodabw émécoot 


380- éoredres] The reading of Aristarch. See La Roche, H. T. 272. Al. 
doradéres. x«dbpxos) yp. 80vw0s Schol. P. 394. doddAda] d0péaSchol. V. Al. doAAées, 


probably to avoid hiatus. 


dvp frroos eednrifew e} cl8de..5 3 
iuwedov dodparis alet | Opdoxay ddAdor’ 
dx’ Drov dyelBerar. |The adj. rappées 
does not occur in the sing. in Homer, 
but rapgus is found in Aesch. S. c. T. 


535- 

deci. an imperf. from ém- 
Anxéw, the present in w formed through 
AéAne«a from root Aax-eiv, which Curtius 
connects with Lat. ‘loqui.’ Here it 
is rightly interpreted by Schol. T. as 
twexpérovy, ‘beat time,’ lit. ‘made a 
noise in accompaniment:’ that the 
noise was made with the feet is in- 
ferred from the words woAds 8 id 
aépwos dpwpet. 

383. darelAnoas, Schol. éxavyijow, cp. 
Il. 23. 872. dmeAal is used in a similar 
sense, Il. 14. 479; 20. 83. 

384. 48° dp’ érotpa téructo, ‘and it 
is found to be even so.’ éroipos is from 
the same root as éreéds and efyar. Cp. 
Il. 14. 53 § 8) ratré 7 érotpa rerev- 
xara. With the tense rérucro com- 
pare éwAero Od. 1. 225, and inf. 
571. | 


VOL. I. 


390. Sé8exa yap. Schol. E. Q. dfAov 
82 dx robray 511 dpioroxparia ris tori, 
didxer 8 by abrois db 'AAxivovs. In Od. 
I. 394 there are said to be woAAol Bact- 
Afjes in Ithaca; the word signifying, as 
here, dependent princes. Others com- 
pare the constitution of Phaeacia with 
the twelve districts under the central 
authority of one king, as established 
by Theseus at Athens. 

393. TaAavrov. Only here in the 
singular. The word signifies some 
definite amount ‘weighed out,’ and we 
may suppose it to have been not very 
large, as in Il. 23. 269 two talents of 
gold represent the fourth prize in a 

orse race. 

396. ¢ abrév. This refers to Odysseus; 
the combined form of the reflexive pro- 
noun éavrod is unknown to Homer. 
The emphasis is on atrév, meaning 
fully, ‘him in his personal feelings,’ 
while the full meaning of 
is ‘get him to be reconciled to himself,’ 
the last words representing the force 
of the middle voice. Diintzer would 
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cal Sdpo, érel of tt Eros Kard poipay temev. 


“Qs épa6’, of & dpa mdvres emyjveoy 70 éxédevor, 


Sipa & dp oicéuevac mpbeoay xipuxa Exaoros. . 


tov & air Evpiados dmapelBero dadvncév re 


400 


*’Adkivoe xpetov, mévrov dpidelkere AaGy, 


Toyap éyd roy feivoy dpéoocopat, os ad Kedeves. 


dda of 768’ dop mayydrxeov, @ Emi Korn 


dpyupén, xodedv d& veorploroy édédavros 


dudidedivnrat: modéos 6é of Afiov ~orat. 


4°§ 


404. wodedy] Schol. H. and lemma of V. give xovAcds [? xoAeds). 


read atrés here, which gives a good 
meaning but is not nec : 

397. ob vt éwos, literally, ‘he spoke 
no right word;’ virtually equivalent to, 
‘the word he spoke was by no means 
right.’ Similarly, Od. 14. s09 o¥3é 7i 
wa mwapd poipay émos vyeepdts tees. 
No doubt the phrase in Hdt. 5. 50 
o’3éva Adyov evenéa Aéyes is imitated 
from the Homeric expression. 

398, of 8’.. écéAcvov, i.e. the chief- 
tains to whom the proposal was made, 
as the next line shows, not the whole 
assembled company. Similarly where 
the same line occurs, Od. 7. 226, éxéAevoy 
means ‘gave their voices for it;’ eeAevew 
may be used either in reference to what 
is to be carried out by others, or (as 
here) to what is to be carried out by 
joint action. The form is varied in 
Il. 4. 380 of 3° dOedrdov Sdpevan Kai 
tmijveov ws bxéXevor. 

404. Kodedv, subject to dpdbedi- 
os p. ll. 23. 560 Odpnea..g 
wept xeUpa pacvod xaccirépoo | dudt- 
Sedtynras, Il. 11. 30 wept KovAedy hey 
dpyupeoy, and sup. 175 xdpis dudimepi- 
otigerat éwécoot. dpgrbBeBi » fen- 
closes it;’ cp. Od. 19. 56 dwar 
éAdpar7i, of a chair, where the mean- 
ing is somewhat different, referring to 
the rounded legs. 

veorplorou éAdpavros. Homer is 
acquainted with ivory, but not with 
the elephant that produces it. Cp. 
Pausanias 1. 4 tAégpavra ydp (sc. ivory) 
Soa wey és épya wal dvdpaw ypelas, eloiv 
dx wadaod Spda wdvres elBdres: abra 32 
Ta Onpia, npiy } S:aBjva: Maxedovas tnt 
tiy ’Aciay, ob3t iapdxecay dpyny, sAiy 


"Iv3av re abraw nal A:Bbow wal Sc 
wAnadxwpor rovrois. Aot 32 xat 
“Opnpos, 8s BactAcdor wAlvas pey eal 
olkias rois ebda:poverrépas abrav té- 
gayri troinge wexoopnpévas, Onplou 82 
éxXdgavros pripny ovdeulay érojoaro. 
Geacduevos 32 wal wervopévos tuvnpd- 
vevoevy dv woduv ye mpérepov, enol Soxeiv, 
fi Tvypaley re dvipay wal yepdvaw paxys. 
The names for ivory and the elephant 
do not seem to be common to Sanskrit 
and Greek. Solomon’s fleet is recorded 
to have gone to Ophir (perhaps at the 
mouth of the Indus), and to have 
brought back among other treasures 
ivory, the name for which appears in 
Hebrew as shen habbim, the latter word 
being probably copied from the Sanskrit 
tbha. See Max Miller, Lect. on Lan- 
ages, vol. i. chap. 5. Ivory is 
escribed in Homer as in use for 
chamber-decoration, Od. 4. 73; as 
material for a scabbard (as in the 
present passege) for a key, Od. a1. 
7; for the ornamentation of reins, II. 
5. 583; of a couch, Od. 19. &5; ofa 
bedstead, Od. 23. 200; of the head- 
gear of a horse, dyed or painted red, Il, 
4. 141. It is not necessary to suppose, 
with some commentators, that the 
Greeks could only have had access to 
fossil ivory: it is far more likely that 
the Phoenician traders brought it into 
Greek ports from the East; unless 
indeed we find it difficult to suppose 
that they could have brought such 
monstrous teeth for sale, without 
spreading the story about the huge 
beast that carried them. 
405. wodéos ..dorar, This is some- 
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“Ss elmdv ev yepol ride: Eidos dpyupbndov, 
kal piu dovicas trea mrepdevta mpoontda’ * 
‘Xaipe, mdrep © feive’ eros 8° ef wép rt BéBaxra 
dewdv, dap 7d hépoey dvaprdgaca deddau. 


aot dé Beot droydv 7 lew Kal warp tkérOa 


410 


Sotev, eet 8) 80a ditov dro mijpara méoxeas. 

Tov & drapeBopevos mpocédn tmodtunris Odvecets 
‘xal ad, pidros, padda xaipe, Oeot SE ror SABia Soiev, 
pndé ri roe Elpebs ye ob) perémicbe yévoiro 


rovrou, 8 dy por dexas, dpecodpevos éméerow, 


415 


"H pa xai aud’ Spoor Géro gipos dpyupéndov. 
Sioer6 7 nédtos, Kal T@ KAvTA SGpa Taper’ 
kai td ¥ és ’Adxtwboio dépov xfpuxes dyavol: 
dedpevor & dpa maides dydpovos ’Adrxtvbo.0 


Kntpt map aldoln @ecav mepixadrA€a ddpa. 


420 


toiow S hyepdvey lepdy pévos ’ Adxtvdot0, 
eOévres 8& Kabifov év dWndoict Opédvorct. 
84 pa rér ’Apirny mpocépyn pévos’ Adxww6boo 


times taken to mean simply ‘he will 
find it worth a gcod deal ;’ which is in 
itself not improbable, as men in those 
days did not hesitate to estimate 
presents by their actual value. But it 
ts more likely that Euryalus means to 
say that the gift will amply make up 
for the affront: thus dgvv is not 
prospective but retrospective, meanin 

not M shall be worth uel to him, 
potentially or actually; but ‘shall 
compensate him for much,’ for much 
injury sustained, and so, for the injury 
sustained from me, be it small or 


great. 
408. warep & feive. With this 
pe, ase of words cp. dpefos & 
gaevvoraroy Soph. Aj. 395. Muanrides & 
Aas Eur. Or. 1246, and even Plato, 
thyd. a71 C. @Oavyacl’ & Kplrow, 
where, however, Stallb. reads Oavyagia, 
& Kplrow. Cp. also Od. 4. - rm 
4°29. lporev .. . deAAar. . Hor. 
Od. 1. 26. 1 ‘ Tristitiam oe metus | 
tradam protervis in mare Creticum | eee 
tare ventis,’ Apoll, Rhod. 1. 1334 GAA’ 
dréuoos | Shouer dusdaxlny, Theocr. 


a2. 167 Toxoy rolade wodAd td 8" ele 
i-ypovy gxeTo Kipa | wv) Exovo’ dyé- 


poo. 
4io. Cp. sup. 243. When did 
Alcinous first find out that Odysseus 


had a wife? In Od. 7. 312 his great 
desire was to give him Nausicaa to 
wife. 

417. This means that by sunset all 
his presents had come in. The day 
which is described here as closing in is 
the one which begins with the opening 
line of the present book. But after 
this the absorbing interest of Odysseus’ 
stories keeps all the household and 
guests up till the time given in Od. 13. 


17. 
With wapfev cp. Il. 1. 213 «al sord 
ro: tpls té00a paploderd dyAad Sapa. 

421. rotow 84. This makes a con- 
trast to the group of the heralds, Arete 
and her sons; while they were busy 
with the stowage of the presents, 
Alcinous led the way for the others 
(i.e. for Odysseus and the Phaeacian 
chieftains) to seats of honour in the 
house. 


z2 
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‘Acipo, ytvat; pépe xnAdv dpumperé’, f ris dpiorn 


éy & avri Ges dapos evmAuves 76¢ yerava. 


425 


dui 8€ of aupl yarxdv invare, Oéppere & Cdup, 
Sppa Aoeoodyuevds te iddv 7 ed Keipeva mdvra 
Sapa, rd of Palnxes dpdpoves évOdS’ evetxar, 
Sarl re réprnrat Kai dois buvoy axovov. 


cal of éy® 760 drerov eudv mepixadrdes dbrdoca, 


430 


xptocov, Sdp éuébey peuvnpévos fara wdvra 

orévdn évi peydpw Al 7 dddowivy re Oeoiow. 
“Qs Egat; Apyrn 8 pera Spofow Lerev 

audi wupi orjoat tpiroda péyav drm trdxioTa, 


al 8& doeTpoxdboy tpimrod’ icracav ev mupi Knré&q, 


435 


év & dp tdwp tyeay, brd St ~vAa Saiov édobicar, 


425. dv 8 abri) Bekk. (Hom. Blatt. 273) seems justified in reading here, as in 
441, abrh for abrj. The Schol. B. Q. gives «at abri) 32 xpéapepe 7d apos, pointing 


thereby a contrast between the action of the queen on her 
chieftains. Fiasi adopts Bekker’s reading, but Ameis and La 
former, in both places; the latter, in the first. 


reads olpoy, because Syuvow is dwaf elp, 


425..1f atrh be read (see crit. 
note) the meaning will be—besides the 
gifts of others do thou put in as thine 
own gift, etc. So inf. 441. 

426, pol... lfvare. The Schol. B. 
joins dydl of, interpreting it fvexa 
abrov, ‘for him,’ which is impossible. 
Nitzsch joins dpe with Uvare, which 
will not apply to v. 434. It can only 
go with wvp(, meaning ‘ warm for him 
a cauldron over the fire,’ dyqi referring 
specially to the legs of the tri 
which bestride the fire. Cp. the imita- 
tion in Soph. Aj. 1404 rot 3 iyiBaroy 
tplrod’ dyplrvpoy otobe. Here the 
tpiwovs is stand and cauldron in one, 
Se 437. 

429. vpvos. This word occurs only 
here in the Odyssey, and nowhere in 
the Iliad. Curtius regards it as equi- 
valent to éppvoe from bd, as in igde, 
with which he might have compared 
the Hesiodic fdwrey dodtiy. E. 
Burnouf, Litt. Grecque, vol. i. p. 41, 
remarks, ‘Quand les populations 
aryennes quittérent tour a tour le 
centre asiatique, elles emportérent avec 
elles les antiques usages qui furent 


rt, and that of the 
oche retain avr, the 
429. Spyvov] Bothe needlessly 


communs a tous les peuples de cette 
race; il en est un qui se retrouve & 
Vorigine de toutes leurs traditions; 
cest celui de sacrifier dans le feu, et 
d'accompagner par un chant cette 
ccrémonie sacrée. Ce chant, mesuré et 
rhythmé, c’est ’hymne, Gyuvos, mot qui 
en grec n'a pas de signification étymologi- 
que, mais qui, sous sa forme sanscrite 
sumna, signifie la bonne ou la belle 
pensée, c’est & dire, l’expression de la 
pensée par excellence. La présence 
de ce mot dans la langue grecque 
la plus ancienne preuve que les 
Aryas de l’Oxus composaient des 
hymnes avant le départ des migrations 
qui peuplérent la Gréce comme de 
celles qui conquirent l'Indus et le 
Gange.’ 

For the conjunction of Sari.. 
dxovwv see Eustath. fw ydp elweiy 
Bari re répwyra: wal dordg> 6 8¢ wornrihe 
Kaivorepoy xara mepippagw taxnpati- 
ev, 

435. Aoerpoxéov, ‘for filling the 
bath. 

436. dv 8€..O6d 84, both adverbial 
= ‘within’ and ‘below.’ mae 29 
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ydotpny pev rpimodos rip dydere, Oéppero 8 Hdwp. 
tégpa & dp ‘Apirn felvm mepixadrA€a ynrov 
éLédepey Oaddporo, rider 8 évi xddrArA pa ddpa, 


éoOijta yxpuvoby re, té of Dainxes eSoxay’ 


449 


év & adr) papos Oijxey caddy Te yiTava, 


kal puv govicac een mwrepbevta mpornvda: 


‘Abrés viv We mapa, Boas & ért Seopdv tmdoy, 
py tis tro. Kad’ dddv SnAjoerat, érmér dv adre 


ednrba yAuKdv bmvov lav év vy pedaivy. 


445 


Abrap émei 16 y dxovoe todtrAas dios ’Oduvaceds, 


avrix émiprue mopa, Bods 8 éri Seopdv inde 


totkivov, dv moré piv dédae gpeci mérvia Kipxn, 
avrédtov & dpa puv rapln rAovoacOa dveyet 


és J’ dodpuwOov BévO> 5 8 dp doaclws ide bupe 


450 


Bepud Aoérp, eel oF re Kopifduervds ye Oder, 


441. See on sup. 425. 

443- (ea wpa, ‘look to the lid.’ In 
a similar sense ed 3¢ rie dpparos dyudis 
l8hy wodénoo peddacOw Il. 2. 384; and, 
as an exact parallel, Theocr. 15. 2 dpy 
Bidpor, Eivda, atrg. Cp. Cic. ad Att. 
§. I ‘antecesserat Statius, ut prandium 
nobis videret.’ 

Seopév. The famous knot of Gordius, 
which Alexander cut with his sword, is 
always spoken of by Plutarch as dec- 
pés (Vit. Alex. 18), Diintzer quotes 
Herodot. 3. 123, referring to the 
securing of Adpyaxes with a knot («ara- 
8joas). The fastening of a wine-jar 
‘seems to have been by means of a 
string (xpydepvor Od. 3. 392). 

atrés is emphatic in the line: Arete 
leaves him to do the tying for him- 


self. 
: sc. the contents of 
the box atta them for thee.’ 
Sénwér’ Gv atre. There seems 
ho reason why atre should not here 
signify ‘by and by,’ the meaning 
coming out of the antithesis to the 
present circumstances that atre natu- 
tally suggests. Cp. ef wep dy aire 
peBdpeba Il. 5. 232, 67’ ay abre vewpeba 
7. 335, el 8€ xev abre Geol dma Q. 135. 
But most modern commentators have 
preferred to render adre ‘ again,’ and to 


import into the passage a new meaning 
from this interpretation. See Lex. 
Homeric. Ebeling. s. v. where atre 
is here interpreted by ‘ rursus,’ ‘ denuo,’ 
‘ut dormivisti cum ab Aeoli insula: 
navigares. Videtur enim recte Kéchly 
(De Odys. Carm. 1. 31) statuisse haec 
transposita esse atque post apologos 
legenda esse, scire igitur Areten quae 
nos Od. 10. 31 demum legimus; cf. 
W. Ribbeck, neue Jahrb. gt. 311. 
Etiam Antonium (Rhein, Mus. 19. 440) 
offenderat quod haec Aeoli utrem re- 
spicere videntur.’ But it is far simpler 
to take it of the contrast between shen 
and now—the sort of thought we mean 
to express when we say ‘this time. 
to-morrow we shall be crossing the 
sea.” 
448. 8é8ae, the factilive reduplicated 
aorist, like «exadeiy, AcAabeiy, ‘made 
him learn it in his mind.’ What she 
taught him was the particular com- 
plicated (wo:wiAov) knot in which to tie 
the fastening. 

449. atroBov, ‘straightway,’ like 
the Lat. ‘e vestigio.’ Observe that in 
compound the initial aspirate of d3é¢ is 


dropped. Cp. dyrfAios, Kpdrimgos, dwn- 


Aiwrns, etc. 
451. of T.. ev, ‘he had not 


often found the means of attending to: 
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érei 5) Abre Sopa Kadvuyois huxdpuoto 
rédpa Sé of xomsdh ye Oe@ ads Eumedos fev. 


rov & érel odv Suwal Aoicav Kai xpicay édraig, 


dui 6€ piv yAaivay Kady Bddov 40e xiTava, 


455 


tx p doapivOov Bas avdpas péra oivororipas 
fie’ Navoixda 8 Bey dio xdddos Exouca 


oT} pa mapa orabudv réyeos mica totnroto, 
Oatpafey 8 'Odvajna ev dhOarpoiow dpadca, 


cal puv dovicac trea mrepbevtra mpoontda: 


460 


‘Xaipe, fet’, iva xal wor éav év mrarplit yaly 
prion ened, Ste pot mporn fwdypi dpédras. 

Thy & drapeBbpevos mpooépn moddpnris ‘Odvaocets: 
‘Navoixda, Ovyarep peyadHropos ’ Adxtvéot0, 


elra viv Leds Bein, éplydovros méois” Hons, 


465 


olkadé 7 éX\Oéuevar Kal véoripov fyap idérbat- 


TS Kév Tor Kal Keele Oe@ ds edyeTowpny 
ale? fuara mdvra: od ydp pb éBidcao, Kovpn. 


himself ;’ the voice is middle and not 
passive. @aplfav is commonly used 
with an accessory participle in Greek ; 
as Plat. Rep. 328 A & Zaxpares, odd2 
Oapllers Hye caraBalroy els roy Tetpa:d, 
but also absolutely, as Soph. O. C. 672 
dnday .. Oapilovea padrora. 

452. érel Bh = ex quo. 

453. Tébpa 8é, ‘but all that time,’ 
sc. the whole period of his sojourn with 
Calypso. 

Geq &s. This accords with the style 
in which Calypso had treated him. 
She had promised @joeyv dOdvaroy xal 
ayhpay fara wdvra. For the idea of 
the uninterrupted comfort which the 
gods were supposed to enjoy cp. the 

hrase Od. 6. 309 1q 5 ye olvoword(ec 
ledisvis d6dvaros &. This reference 
to the promise of Calypso is made by 
Schol. 5. 

The sense of ¢eSos is ‘ constant,’ 
ag we say, ‘regular;’ cp. Isai. 33. 16 
‘Bread shall be given him, his water 
shall be sure.’ 

461. Xaipe, Eeiv’, {va, ‘may it be well 
with thee, stranger, in order that,’ etc. 
She wishes him well for his own sake, 


but the wish is quickened by affection 
(Od. 6. 240), which now takes the 
form of a hope that she may live in his 
memory as his benefactress. The trait 
verifies in one particular way a favourite 
saying of the later Greeks, e.g. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 9. 7 rods ebepyerjoarvras 
BobrAcoOa elva: Tots wabdyras we Kopuov- 
pévous rds ydpiras. 

462. {waypra, as Nitzsch reminds us, 
bears quite a different sense in the 
Tliad, as Il. 18. 407, where it signifies - 
the price paid to a conqueror for 
sparing the life of a defeated foeman ; 
here it is the debt of gratitude for 
having saved life by timely interven- 
tion. 

465. OTe means, ‘even as thou wish- 
est,’ referring to v. 461: the infinitives 
€rObpevar (sc. éué) and UéoGar form an 
epexegesis to this. 

467. Te, ‘in that case;’ sc. should I 
succeed in returning home. 

mai «etry, sc. ‘no less than I have 
ee here.’ si 

468. €Bidoac, ‘didst give me my 
life: more graphic than Che Schol. ele 
Tov Bloy ‘ietuevek though with néarly 
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343 


7H pa Kai és Opbvoy Efe map ’Arxlvooy Bacidfa. 


of & #8n polpas + evepov xepbwvré re olvoy, 


470 


xijpug & éyydOev FrAGery Aywv épinpoy dorddy, 


Anpédoxoy daoior reripévoy’ efoe 8 Ap atriv 


pécow Saitrupéver, mpds xiova paxpdy épeicas. 


6} Tére xipuxa mpooédn modrtunris Odvaceds, 


vorou amomporapay, émi O& mdeiov éd€éXeLTTO, 


475 


dpytédovros tds, Oadeph 8 fv duis droidh: 


‘Kijpug, +7 8), robro mépe xpéas, dpa pdynor, 
Anpodéxo, xal pw mpoomrifopat, dyviperds rep. 


waot yap avOparocw émyOovioow dordoi 


Tins Eupopoi eiot xai aldods, obvex’ dpa odéas 


480 


olzas poto édidage, pirnoe 8% gidov dodar. 
“Qs dp edn, xijpug 8& pépov ev yepoly eOnxev 
ipo Anpoddikwo 6 8 edéfaro, yxaipe St Ovpd. 


of & én dveiab’ éroiua mpoxelueva yeipas taddoy. 


avrap eémel mécios Kal édnrvos é£ Epov &7o, 


48§ 


6 rére Anpddoxoy mpooédn moddpntis "Odveceds. 
‘Anpuddor’, tEoxa 34 o¢ Bporadv aivifoy drdvrov 
9} o& ye poto’ édidage, Ards mais, } oé y ’Améddor. 


the same meanimg. In the Greek of 
Plato we find both dvyafidoacGu and 
dvafiwoxeoOa with a transitive force. 

472. Aacta. rersévov. The words 
probably stand as an interpretation of 
the name Demo-docus; which, in this 
sense, should be derived not from 3é- 
xopa: (Séxos) as fewo8deos, but from 
80x, like 8éfa from Sondéo. 

475. verov, which had been served 
to him as a mark of honour. This line 
and the next are instances of interlaced 
clauses, since dpytéSovros 068 connects 
itself with verou dwomporapdv, and again 
Oarep?) 8’... dAouph with ent &e awAciov 
Aamo. Odysseus cuts off from the 
chine a portion first for Demodocus: 
‘howbeit the portion remaining upon’ 
the chine, after cutting that off ‘was 
still larger, and on either side of the 
chine was rich fat.’ The words ém.. 
é\éAeurro are intended to show the ex- 
cellence of the chine in the way of size; 


and OaAepr .. dAowpf in the way of fat- 
ness. It is not intended to satisfy us 
that Odysseus still had enough supper 
left for himself. 

477. TH. See on Od. 5. 346. Here 
again the clauses are interlaced, for ral 
piv wpoowrugopa: connects itself with 
Shpa dyyor, dppa governing xpoowrt- 
foun as well. Odysseus, in saying, 
‘that I may do homage to him, though 
sad at heart,’ allucles chiefly to the tears 
which had been drawn from him by the 
first lay of Demodocus (84), and 
pethaps also partly to the anxiety 
which his deferred departure was caus- 
ing him, for Alcinous had promised 
that he should go that very day (7. 


317). 

488. hod ye..’AwédAXwv. Cp. Hes. 
Theog. 94 ¢« yap Movodev eal éxnBddrov 
"Awédd\Awvos | dybpes doBot g~aow én 
x96va wal xOapicral, and the same 
statement in the Hymns. In Il. 1. 603° 
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nv yap Kata xécpov Ayatay olrov deides, 


daa tpav Tr trabby te Kai S00 épbynoav Ayacol, 


490 


®s Te mov  avrds mapemy 7 AAXou axovcas. 
@\N dye 8) perdBnOt Kai immov xbcpoy dacov 
Souparéov, tov ’Emets érolncey odv 'Abyvy, 

Sv mor és adxpérodw dédrov Fyaye dios ’Odvaoceds, 


dvépav éumdjoas of p “Idov éfadrdrafay. 


495 


ai xev Of pot rabra KaTd poipay Kxaradéégps, 


1. 4 abrés] ypddera: wal, 7 abrés, dyri ro waa Schol. H. 
i. 1 jes , paoly Schol. H. 


"Aplorapxos wal 'Aproropdyns, 


Apollo is described as playing on the 
lyre and the Muses as singing; but 
here it is not the music we have to con- 
sider. The minstrel was par excellence 
the historian of early times; and thus 
he is indebted to Apollo, the god of 
prophecy (who would know the past as 
well as the present or the future), for 
his ability to tell about the wooden 
horse, &s ré wou ff abrds wapeaw f GAAov 
dxovcas. The Muses too, according to 
Hesiod and the Hymns, were the 
daughters of Mnemosyne; and the ety- 
mology of their very name seems to 

int in the same direction. See on 

d.1.1. Nigelsbach, taking the same 
view (Hom. Theol. p. 114), reminds us 
how Calchas, under the inspiration of 
Apollo, knew the past as well as the 
future, and how the same is said of the 
Aeschylean Cassandra, Ag. 1196 foll. 

489. oirov, ‘the woe,’ or ‘fate,’ is 
generally referred to ofw.on the analogy 
that connects fors with fero, while others 
derive it from the interjection of. The 
next line is a description of this of7os, 
Bekker, without MSS authority. rejects 
v. 490, and Diintzer both regards épfay, 
as followed by éwa@ov and éuoynoay, sus- 
picious, and objects to the repetition in 
Axarol. 

4g1. With G@AAou supply mapedvros 
out of wapewv preceding. 

492. peraBn&, ‘pass over:’ i. e. 
‘change the theme.’ The theme from 
which he is to change must be inter- 
preted, from the lines immediately pre- 
ceding, to be not the Lay of Ares and 
Aphrodite, but the first (75), namely 
the veixos ‘Odvccjos. The one would 
relate to the beginning, the other to the 


494. 3dAov] 


end, of the ten years’ siege. The sub- 
jects here mentioned would be included 
within the range of the later Mixpa 
*Deds, from which according to Aristot. 
de Poet. the following tragedies were 
composed :—OwAaw xpiois, StA0KTHTNs, 
NeowrdAepos, EvdpinrvAcs, Tirwyela, Ad- 
wavat, “IAlov wépois, ’AwdmAous, Siva, 
Tpyades. 

twrov «xécjpov means literally the 
‘ preparation ’ or ‘ outfit’ of the horse ; 
i.e. the ‘stratagem." The mechanist 
was assisted by Athena, as the goddess 
of handicraft, cp. Il. 15. 411 réerovos .. 
és fa re wdons | ed} e139 copins iwobn- 
poownow 'AOfjvns. In the present pas- 
sage ovv is ‘with help of.’ Odysseus 
is sald to have led (Hyaye) the horse 
into the citadel, because the stratagem 
was his which caused the Trojans to 
lead it in. So Athena says, Od. a2. 
230 op 8° fAm BovAt Uprdpou wdAss. 

494. fiyaye. Schol. T. 3a rovrov 
wal wroAinopGos 6 'Odvoceds 1d piv Ls 
kataoKevacpa 'Emeot cai 'A@nvas fy, + 
82 dyyeipypara ‘Odvacéws. Kochly, Diss. 
2.19, speaks of the phrase és éxpézoAw 
fyyaye, as ‘ pessime ex v. 504 detortum,’ 
and dév8paév épwAhoas as ‘ paene ridicu- 
lum, si quidem 9. 209, 212; 18. 45 me- 
mineris.” 

495- Idtov. See on this word Oscar 
Meyer, Quaestt. Hom. Bonn 1868, who 
conuects FiAcoy with Skt. vflw, ‘a for- 
tress ;’ signifying in the Vedas ‘arcem 
caelestem, nubibus circumdatam:’ so 
that, according to him, the story of the 
war at Troy is but one of many ways of 
describing the great sun-myth, and the 
struggle of the powers of light with 
those of darkness. 
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J 


abrix éym wadow pvOjoopat dvOpérocty 
as dpa ro mpbppov Oeds Grace Oéomw aodhy,’ 
“Qs PaO’, 6 & dpunOets Oeod fpyero, paive 8 dordhy, 


évOev éddv as of pey évocédrApov emi vndy 


500 


Bdvres dtrémdeiov, wip évy xrtolgot Badévrres, 
‘Apyeiot, rot 8 Hin dyaxdurdvy apd ’Odvoja 
elar év? Tpdéwv dyoph Kexadvppévor imme’ 


atrot ydp pw Tomes és axpérodw éptoarTo. 


ds 6 pey dorhxe, rot & dxpira wbAN aydpevoy 


505 


fpevot dud avrév’ tplya S€ ogiow Fvdave Bovdd, 
he Stamrngat Kotdov Sbpu vyr& yark@, 


} KaTd werpdwy Badéev éptcavras én’ dxpns, 
4 éday péy dyadpa Oedy Oerxrijpiov elvat, 


497. abrix’ byw waoww] yp. abria wal waow Schol. H. 
So Schol. P. Lemma of H. gives dy,’ abrod. 


506. fpevo: dud’ aurdy] 
507. dawdféa:| The reading of 


Aristarchus, Schol. H. Al. [? Zenodotus] dcarpifa:. Eustath. quotes both 


readings. 


499. SppynGeis Ge00, ‘stirred by the 
god.’ Cp. inf. 539 dpope. The Schol. 
gives an alternative interpretation, é¢« 
Gcod éuwvevodels: f dwo Geo riy dpyjy 
wonodpevos’ EGos yap Ay avrois dxd Oeov 
wpooipudlecOas. 

gaive 8’ doy. With this phrase 
compare gros mopaborev Od. 22. 131. 
¢npi and galyw are both from the same 


root. 

500. évOev éAdv. ‘ Having taken it 
up at that ee tells] how.’ Cp. 
Plat. Rep. 489 E deovowpev 87 Kal Aé- 
. youev lvrevOey dvayynobdvres. See also 
og Od. 1. Ios. v. dyudder. 

501. awéwAnmov, ‘they were sailing 
away, but only went as far as Tenedos. 

xAtalyor, of which the material was 
wood, Il. 24. 450, etc. Canvas tents 
were a later invention. 

502. tot 8é, ‘while those others (an- 
tithesis to of uéy), in company with 
Odysseus, were by this time seated.’ 
Odysseus is not only the contriver but 
the leading man of the plot. 

503. &yopy. as the next line shows, is 
not the market- place, but the ‘assembly.’ 

505. dxpira. This epithet, as applied 
to words, from its radical meaning of 
‘without separation,’ may signify either 
‘endless’ (as Il. a. 796), or, secondly, 


‘without decision,’ or, thirdly, ‘ indis- 
criminate ; ’ and this either of one person 
saying contradictory things, or of many 
persons contradicting each other. Vir- 
gil’s description of this very debate— 
Aen. 2. 39 ‘Scinditur incertum studia 
in contraria vulgus’—unites two of 
these meanings; incertum expressing 
the ‘want of decision,’ and studia con- 
traria the ‘indiscriminateness.’ dxpura 
corresponds rather to the last ;—the 
contradiction between the views of dif- 
ferent speakers. 

506. avrév, sc. rdv Ixwor. 

4vSave, ‘was finding favour.’ Only one 
of the three was ultimately decided on. 

Saki .. €pvoavras. See on Od 10. 
§95. 
507. wotAov Sdpu. Virg. Aen. 2. 260 
‘cavum robur.’ 

508. én’ dxpns. The Acropolis of 
Ilium (Pergamos) presented a rocky . 
escarpment on the side of the Sca- 
mander (Mender¢). én’ dxpyps is rightly 
interpreted by Schol. B. tet «pnyvan, 
the highest point of the ridge now called 
Bunarbaschi. Join épucavras én’ E&xpns 
and cp. Od. 2. 171. 

509. 4 .. elvas, ‘or to let it stand as 
a grand offering, so as to be a propitia- 
tion of the gods.’ Diintzer quotes from 


346 


Th wep O) wal Erera rerdevTHcecOa EedrAcr 
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510 


alsa yap fv dmrodéobat, ériv wédts dpdixadivry 
Soupdreoy péyay immov, 50 claro mdvres Apioroe 


"Apyelov Tpdecot pbvov xal xijpa pépovres. 


fedey 8 ads doru dtérpaboy vies “Ay acay 


inméOev éxydpevot, KoiAov Abxov ExmrpodrovTes. 


515 


dddov 8 GdAAn deide worAw Kepaifévey aimiy, 
atrap Odveoja mpori Sépara AnidbBoto 


Bypevat, nit “Apna, cdv avribéip Meveddg. 


xetO. 6) aivérarov mbAXenov ddro ToAnnoavTa 


vuknoat Kal érera dia peydOvpov AOjuny. 


520 


Taér dp dodds deide mepixrdutés’ atrap Odvaceds 


tixeTo, Sdxpu O eevey drs Breddpoiot maperds. 


as d& yur?) KAainot ditov mbow apudurecoica, 


8s re éis mpbcbev médLos Nady TE TéonoLY, 


dorei cal rexéeootv dudvov vnreéts Fyap 


525 


524. mpdader wéd0s] yp. spomdpode Schol. H. This reading leaves wéAsos as a 


dissyllable. 


525. 
Cp. Il. 5. 486. 


the epitome of Arctinus, of 3% lepdw 
abrov épacay Seiv ty 'AOnvg dvaredij- 


vat. 

510. TH wep. Cp. Il. 8.415 dde yap 
A#reiAnce Kpdvov a p rerde: wep, Il. 9. 
310 7} wep 52) dpovéw wal ws TereXeoplvov 
ora. ‘These passages show that ty 
mep may be taken quite adverbially, 
without any grammatical reference to 
BovAh. Transl. ‘ The very way in which 
things were fated in the end to be ac- 
complished.’ 

<peAAcev is used almost as an imper- 
sonal: and probably dwoAéo@ar in the 
same way; sc. ‘that ruin should come;’ 
, otherwise we may supply atrovs for a 
subject. 

511. dpoducadtnpp. So Bdpos dude- 
wahupe Ou. 4. 618. 

512. 86’, i.e. 6c, ‘wherein.’ 

520. wefjoar nal dara, ‘did after 
all conquer.’ xat éwata serving to re- 
sume aivérarovy wéAepov TroAphcavta, 
and not being a hyperbaton for érara 
nal moa, 


ore wat rextecow) KadAlorparos, dare: wal &pegow Schol. P. 


Sua .. "AOfvnv. This preposition 
is never used in Homer in a causal 
sense with the genitive. Compare for 
this use with substantives Il. 1. 7a; 
2. 40; 10. 497 (dOer.); 15. 41; Od. 19. 
523; or with proper names, Od. 13. 
121; I1. 437. in which passages it may 
be rendered by per. With the force of 
secundum it occurs sup. 82; Od, 14. 
276; and in the sense of propter, Od. 
II. 282; 23: 67. Schol. T. Seay viaes 
on this line, interpreting 8’ ° 
as Sd rijy slic sine asi 
oupyiay. 

522. thxero, from root vas, with 
which may be compared Lat. éa-bes, 
and our ‘thaw.’ 

523. dpdimecotoa should be joined 
with wéowv, as parallel to dup’ atre 
xupérn, where however the dative is 
used, as dugl 8¢ of Odvaros xvro II. 13. 
544; but dugiyéew may be used with 
accusative of the object, as Oely 34 pur 
dupéxur’ éupy Il. 2. 41, dpge 86 pur 
Odvaros ybro Il. 16. 414. 
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h pev tov Ovjoxovta Kal dotraipoyra isotca 
dud abtt@ xupévn Alya xoxver “of dé 7 Fiabe 


Kérrovres Sovperot perddpevov 70% Kal dpous 


eipepoy elaavdyovo, mévov T éxéuev Kal diftv 


tis & édeewordto dyet POiwbbover wapeat: 


53° 


ds ‘Oduceds édcevdv dm’ ddptor Sdxpvoy elBev. 
év® dddous pev mdvras érdvOave Sdéxpva dAc(Boy, 
"Arkivoos S€ puv olos éreppdcar 48° événcey, 


fpevos ayy atrod, Bapd 8 orevdyovros dxoveer. 


ala 8 Pathxeoot pirnpérpoot pernvda: 


535 


‘Kéxrure, Paijxov hyjropes 762 pédovres, 
Anpédoxos & dn cyxebéro dbpptyya Alyeav’ 
ov ydp mas mdvrecot yapifbpevos rad deldet. 


é£ ob Sopméopév te xal Gpope Oeios doidds, 


éx tod 8 of rw rratvtcar difupoio yébo0 


540 


6 feivos’ pddra wot pw dxos ppévas dugiBéBnxev. 
aN dy 6 ply cyxebéro, Wy dues reprdpcOa mwévres 
fervodéxo: xai feivos, éred odd KddAXov obras: 


526. dowalpovra l8ovca] yp. xat dowaipoyr’ totSovea Schol. P. 


péya Schol. H. 


526. rév, ‘him;’ not to be joined 
closely with the participle as in Attic 
Greek. 

§27. of 84, sc. the enemy. 

529. eipepov is connected with ¢lpa, 
from root cep, whence cepa, and is 
to be compared with Lat. servus from 
sero (serui), The word does not occur 
elsewhere in Homer, though the idea 
exists in the Iliad, with respect (for 
instance) to the daughter of Chryses, 
Il. 1. 29; but the circumstances de- 
scribed here suggest customs more bar- 
barous than we find in Homer; so 
that the passage is not free from sus- 
picion. With the construction compare 
elogopéovaw tiap Od. 6. gt. Here 
Gvayovot may mean ‘take on ship- 
board,’ but use of eloavaBaireyw 
Od. 2. 172, etc., suggests the taking 
He with them into the captured cita- 
de 


We may 


30. Join .. wapeal 
oe VDacdee pitiful.’ 


* most 


541. pddal 


tAeevédy as applied to 8axpvor is not 
otiose: it characterises the tears as 
springing from feeling: whereas such 
tears as those shed by Thersites in 
physical pain would not be dAcewd. 
531-832. elBev ..AciBev. The latter 
is the true form of the word according 
to its etymology; the dropping of the 


initial A being metri gratia. Compare 
Acuynpds .. qupnpes. 

93? oxeOérm, ‘hush.’ Cp. Od. 4. 
204. 


539. Sopmwéopév re xal dpope, this is 
equivalent to saying ‘since the bard 
was moved to sing as we sat at supper.’ 
Commentators differ as to the tense 
of the intrans. dpope, it seems better 
taken as an aorist, and Soprréopev for 
the unaugmented imperfect. Others 
make pope a perf. present, and dopr. 
a present also. 

540. de tod &é, for the rules that 
regulate the position of 34 in Homer 
see on Od. 6. 99. Others read é& rood’, 
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eivexa yap £elvoio té0 aidoioo réruxrat, 


moun) Kal hira Odpa, rd of Sidopev Pidéovres. 


545 


dyti Kaovyvirou feivos 0 ixérns re réruxrat 
dvépt, 8s r dbdlyov mep émipatyn mparideoct. 

“~ a \ A A 2 

T> viv pndt od xeb0e vojpact Kepdadéorow 
Srtt xé o elpwpat' gdoba dé oe KéddNdv EoTi. 


el dvop Srre oe xetOe Kddeov pnTnp TE Warip Te, 


550 


Xo 0" of Kata doru Kai of meptvaserdovory, 

od pev ydép tis wdprayv dvdvupbs tor avOpdrroyv, 
ov Kaxds ovde pey éoOdds, erty ra mpara yévnrat, 
GAN éml maou tidevrat, ewel Ke Téxwol, ToKHeS. 


elm? O€ pot yaidy re rehy Onpdy re mod Te, 


555 


&ppa ce TH méutrwct TirvoKbpevar ppect vijes, 


551. ot «ard dorv] Bekker and Fisi write of. See note below. 


¥p. yornes Schol. H. 


544. Ta8e, ‘what we see here,’ de- 
scribed by woprf and oi\a Sapa. It 
was not improper to include woprf in 
the present circumstances. as they were 
celebrating a farewell supper, at which 
the keepsakes were presented; so that 
this is, as it were, the first act of the 
rourh. 
546. dvrf, ‘as good as,’ cp. Il. ar. 
75 dvri rol ely ixérao. So Aristarchus 
rightly interprets dyriavelpas 'Apya(dvas 
by lodvdpovs and not évarrioupévas 
dySpaci. See Lehrs, Aristarchus 114. 

547. émupavp. This is commonly 
rendered, ‘ who reaches but a little way 
with his wits;’ compare ef «’ bAi-yor wep 
énatpyn Il. 11. 391. But there is no 
objection to joining émupavy with wpa- 
aiSeoo. in the sense of ‘got close to 
wisdom. Though émpatveyr is not 
elsewhere used in Homer, we have 
yatvew used probably with a dative 
in Il, 13. 132, and certainly in Pind. 
Pyth. 9. 120 pavoee wéwAcss, like dovyig 
Ovyépev Pyth. 4. 296. Cp. also Quint. 
Smyrn. 8. 349 dyw 3 gfave vépecar | 
Georeain Tpuparea. 

548. +, ‘ wherefore,’ because thou art 
treated with such brotherly kinduess. 

550. xet&t, ‘ yonder.” A general way 
of referring to the home of Odysseus, 
which Alcinous did not yet know by 


554- Toxfjes) 


name. 

551. of rard dorv. Here of is the 
relative, subject to «lof, to be supplied 
from wreprvaserdovar, as Od. 4. 834 , Hon 
réOvnxe, wat ely [tori] ‘Aidao ddpoicr. 
The phrase with the article of xar’ dorv 
is post-Homeric. 

552. awapsav to be joined with ob ns, 
not with dvavupos. Cp. Od. 3. 143 
003’ ’A-yapépvon waprav éiyvdave. 

556. mrvoxépevat, literally, ‘ aiming 
at it with their minds,’ so dyra rirv- 
oxopéyn Od. 21. 48, TerboxecOas byxein 
Il. 21. 582; and especially Il. 13. 558 
riTvoxero 82 ppeciv jaw | # Tev dxovria- 
oar 2 oxeddv CpunOnvas. These marvel- 
lous ships, endued with human sense, 
and anticipating the will of their 
masters, flit unseen over the sea, (for 


_ this is the meaning of fépe wal vepéidg 


xexaduppévar, see note on 4épa 7. 140), 
enjoying immunity from all danger. 
The same sort of story appears again 
partly in the legend of the ‘Flying 
Dutchman; partly in the tale of 
‘Hiawatha and his Canoe.’ Welcker 
(Klein. Schrift. ii) sees in the descrip- 
tion of the Phaeacians and their ghostly 
ships, conveying Odysseus in a deep. 
sleep to his home, a Greek adaptation of 
the Northern legend of the Ferrymen 
of Death, carrying over the souls of the. 
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ov yap Painxeoot kuBepynripes Eacry, 
ovdé te mnddr éorl, td Tr ddA vies Exovoww 
GN adral toact vonpara Kal ppévas avdpar, 


Kat maévrev icact médas Kal tiovas aypods 


560 


avOpdmrev, Kai dairpa tdxic8’ adds exrrepdwow 
népt kal vedédy Kexaduppévar odd moré odty 
obre tt mnpavOjvar emt Séos of drodécOan. 


ddNA 758 ds wore warpds éyay elmévros dxovea 


Navowbdov, 8s épacxe Mocaddwy aydcacbat 


565 


hptv, obvexa tropmol danpovés einevy dardyroyr. 


gy more Painxwy dvdpav evepyéa vija 


€k Topmns aviodoay éy nepoedé mébvrw 
patvépevat, péya 8 Hpulv spos wéra apgdixaddwev. 


@s dybpev bd yépor ra Sé xev Beds 4 redéveter, 


57° 


 K drédeor etn, ds of pidrov Emrero Oupa. 

aN dye por réde ele Kal drpexéws xarddefor, 

bray dmemddyyxOns te Kai ds twas ikeo xapas 
avOpaimrev, avrovs re mbdtds 7 ed vaierodoas, : 


npev Soot yademol re nai dypior odd dixator, 


§75 


569. parcépevas) Al. JaiceaOa: and faicac@a, 


departed to the island of Brittia, as 
told by Procopius (Bell. Goth. 4. 20) ; 
but this dismal office seems little suited 
for the gay and easy Phaeacians, who 
are wopot & ves. The mist and 
cloud that envelopes them is but the 
natural concealment of the working of 
supernatural power. Compare however 
Od, II. 15. oy : : 
562. Join od im (éxeon 
Sios 


564. dAAd 768° & sor’ dxovca, 
‘But this story I once heard thus told 
by my father’s lips.’ 

566. 4 . Poseidon was jealous 
of their immunity from harm, which 
was equivalent to independence of his 
authority and power. 

569. pfaroéwevas, ‘that he,’ sc. Po- 
seidon, ‘ would crush.’ 

Spog ..4 wnpev, ‘would throw a 
mountain round about the city.’ So 
Il. 8. 331 GAAd Olow wepiBn xai of cdxos 


dupexdrupye. The meaning of Poseidon’s 
threat probably is not that he will 
crush the city by hurling some moun- 
tain upon it; but that he will pen 
them in with a mountain-wall, and so 
cut off their access to the water, and 
put an end to their seafaring life. 

571. €wXero. The tense throws the 
time back to the original enunciation 
of the threat ; though as the blow has 
never yet fallen, Aero is poetically here 
equivalent to the present. Compare 
vis Bails, ris 3e Spiros 53' EwAero; Od. 1. 
225. The truism is not unlike the 
dictum of Teiresias, ‘aut erit aut non,’ 
in Horace. 

73. Sway, ‘in what direction ;’ the 
following clause makes an epexegesis 
to Swap. Cp. Od. 3. 106; y. 457; 
Il. 12. 48. Others render, ‘how thou 
wentest wandering.’ Cp. Od. g. 259. 

575. tpev .. Slxaro forms the con- 
trast to of re GAdEavor, 
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of re girdfewvo, kai ogi véos éori Oeoudhs. 


eime 3 8 tt wdaleas nal ddvpeat Edo Guys 


"Apyelov Aavaay 7,8 ’lAtov olrov dxotwy. 


roy d¢ Beol pev reigay, émrexrAdoavro 8’ breOpor 


avOpdros, va fot Kai éocopévorow dod%. 


580 


A rls row Kai ands dmrépOtro '1156 apd 
écOrds édy, yauBpds 4} mevOepds, of re pddtora 
KHdirro. TeAEBovar peO’ alud re Kal yévos avrav; 


4 tis mov Kal éraipos dvijp Keyapiopéva cidas, 


écOrds ; errel ov péy TL KactyvynTroto yepeloy 


585 


ylyverat 8s nev éraipos éoy mervupéva €ldf. 


583. abrav] Al. dvapay, probably a gloss. 
Schol. H. 


577. 6 ™=' why, ‘for what reason,’ 
Od. 19. Yas 

578. ‘Apyelwv Aavaév. The phrase 
"Apyeln ‘EAévn suggests that ’Apyelor 
here is an epithet, referring to the 
home of the Aavaol. The expression 
3ikioy “Apyos has suggested to K. O. 
Miiller to connect Aavaés with Sarde, 
‘dry: while others assign a meaning 
directly contrary to Aavads, as if from 
8a, ‘very’ (as in 3domos) and va- (vd, 
‘to flow’). Gladstone would make 
Aavaoi the epithet and ‘Apyeios the 
noun. Bekker prefers }pwav Aavawy, 

581. wyés (perhaps from wé-wdpas) 


586. wervupéva] yp. Kexapopéva 


seems limited to connections by mar- 
riage, who are ‘nearest to one after 
one’s own blood-relations.’ 

582. yapBpdés connected with yaped, 
and wev@epés, perhaps, with a root 
wevO =‘ bind,’ seen in wetopa. 

583. abrév, ‘ipsorum hominum,’ with 
reference generally to all those who 
have experience of the difference be- 
tween ‘connections’ and ‘ relations.’ 

584. nexaptopiva lcs, ‘with fond 
heart;’ cp. Il. 24. 661 dé xé ros fel, 
"AxiAed, xexapopéva Oeins, i.e. ‘would 
do a kindliness.’ 

, 585. xepelwv. See on Od. 5. arr. 
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"Adxtvou drédoyo, Kuxdéreia. 


Tov & drapeBbuevos mpocépn moddunris Odvaceds- 


‘"Adktvoe xpetov, mdévrav dapidelkere aay, 


Hy ro pey rode Kaddyv dxovémev éoriv dodob 


rowobd otos 88 éorl, Oeois évadiyxios avdyy. 


ob yap éyo yé rl dnue rédos xaptéorepov elvat 5 


4 & evdpoctyn piv tyn card Sijpov dravra, 


5-8.} ‘ Versus 5-8 obelis notati in Q.’Dind. This can hardly be an d0érnais, but 


an objection to the sentiments there conveyed. 


6. # Sr’ tuppoatyn) & ian 'Eparo- 


obkvns obra yeypapba gnolv ‘f Stay eippooiwn piv Exp. eaxdryros drovons,’.. .pd- 


CKov, THE ad 


poouwns. ddvvaroy pty ydp pi) > 


povinous elva: Saiaxas, of pdra piroe 


elat Oeotow, ws 4) Navoweda gyoi Athen. 1. 16. 28. Eustath. also quotes this variant 
of Eratosthenes, but with reading 8r’ ebppocivn pew Exe xaxdrynros dawdons, the last 
word being evidently an error of transcription. 


1. The narrative of Odysseus, con- 
tained in bb. 9-12, was called, as early 
as the time of Plato, ‘AAaivou dwdAoyos 
or dwédoyo, i.e. ‘the story told to 
Alcinous.’ Plato quotes the title in 
Rep. 614 B, where he introduces the 
myth of Er the Armenian—a story like 
the Néeua in Od. 11—as being not 
*AArsivoy ye dwéAdcyor, dAd’ dAcipou piy 
dy3pés. Aristotle also uses the same 
phrase in Rhet. 3. 16. 7, and Poet. 16. 
§; though, as Mayor remarks, his 
reference is rather to b. 8. vv. 83-95, 
and 521-534. The time of the action 
of this book is the evening of the 
second day after the arrival in Scheria. 
The words of Odysseus from vv. 1-15 
refer back tq what Alcinous had said 
in b. 8. 536 foll. At v. 16 he complies 
with the request in 8. §50 fw’ Svoya. 

3 4 4 To... ad8hv. These lines 
are repeated from Od. 1. 370, 1. 

5. TéXes implies ‘realisation ’ or ‘ con- 


summation.’ It means rather the 
‘highest perfection’ of a thing than 
the ‘end:’ as we see from the phrase 
fuap rédeo’ "His Od. 5. 390; cp. also 
those yapao Od. 20. 74, réAos Gardroto, 
etc. Ina similar sense réAeos is used, 
as in TeAacdrares werenvayw Il. 8. 247, of 
most decisive augury. In the later 
language of philosophy rd réAos, like 
the Lat. ‘finis bonorum,’ came to mean 
the ‘chief good.’ But 7éAos does not 
ey so much as that here, as Schol. 
Q. V. remarks, of warrde 8% Biov riy 
hdovhy rédos elpnxey dd\AA cupusocioy 
mwvés. Plato, Rep. 390 B, censures the 
whole for its sensual tone; and 
so Lucian. Parasit. c. 10; but Eustath. 
says rightly that Odysseus is not here 
propounding a philosophy, but only 


chiming in with the opinion expressed 
by his host in 8. 248. : 
6. tq xara G&wavra. It 


would seem as if direct object to 
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Sa:tupéves 8 ava Sdpar dxovd{wvra: dood 


huevo. é€eins, mapa 8 mdjOwor. tpdmefar 


atrov Kai Kpedy, péOv & éx xpnrijpos adiocwy 


olvoyéos gopénot Kai éyxein Serdeoce: 10 


rotré ri por KdAXoTov évi gpeciv cderat elvar. 


gol & éuda xydea Ovpds émerpdmrero orovbevta 


eipec 0’, dbp Eres paddov ddupdpevos orevaxifor 


a“ > 
ri mparévy ro erera, ti 8 tordriov Karadé£o ; 


xyde émel poe rod\Ad Sdcav Oeot ovpaviwres. 16 


viv & dvopa mparov pvOjoopat, ddpa Kal dpeis 


elder, éya 8 dv Greta gvydv bro ynreks fpuap 


tpiv feivos wm xai amémrpoh: dépata vaiov, 


el’ "Oduceds Aaepriddns, 8s maou SdAocw 


dvOpaérroot pédw, Kal pev Kd€éos ovpavdv ike. 20 


vaterdw 8 'lOdxny eddciehov: év S dpos avrf, 


14. 7b aparéy rot] So with the best MSS. Others, ri or ti 3° werra. 


éxp was not expressed, but alluded to 
instead, under its constituent parts: 
‘when joy possesses [a people] through 
all its individuals.’ Such an interpreta- 
tion might be paralleled by the phrases 
Oabpyafoy ward 8apa Od. 4. 44, Tréppa 
yap av xara dory worirrvacolpeba pvOw 
Od. 3. 77. Others take éxy «xatd as 
an inverted tmesis for fle) ihe as in 
guydy id vnAees Fyap, but the simplest 
way is to render éxp, ‘ holds’ or ‘ reigns,’ 
intransitively, as in Eur. I. A. 10 ovyat 
3 dvéuov | révde xar’ Evpewov éxovat. 

11, Trovré nm, ‘this sort of thing.’ 
This is no hyperbaton for rovro aie 
uoréy rt palverat civa, but a qualifica- 
tion of the general tone of the assertion 
by the addition of ri, as in such com- 
binations as oxedév Tt, edvu rr. Cp. Tl. 
ai. 101 Tédpa ri por weqidécbar evi 

peat pirrepoy fey | Tpday, Tl. 9. 197 
; vs pada xpew. Nitzsch compares 
Hdt. 4. §2 obrw 5h 7: dovca mapi. 

12. got 8’ dé, ‘but thine heart is 
set on asking me about my woeful 
troubles.’ 

12. rv p&AAov. He was already 
weeping at the story told by Demodocus 
(Od. 8. 531), for the bard was really 
recounting the «7a 'Odvoojos, though 


no one yet knew that the guest was the 
hero of the tale. 

14. th wp@rév tor. There is no 
need to read with a few MSS. 7i sparor, 
ri 3 €wecra, for the word érera merely 
introduces a new stage in the action 
(see note on Od. 1. 65), ‘What shall I 
tell thee ‘‘then” first? In the next 
line, the emphasis lies on woAAd. It 
is the multitude of the sorrows he has 
had which makes it hard for him to 
know in what order to recount them. 

17. e8ere and (18) é@ are both con- 
junctives after dpa. 

19. ep’ "OSvceds. Virgil imitates 
this in Aen. 1. 373 ‘Sum pius Aeneas, 
fama super aethera notus.’ 

8s wior..pédwo. It is not easy to 
decide whether w@ow belongs in the 
sense of wayrolas to ScAovww or to 
QvOpanrocr. The latter is supported 
by ’Apya wa@ox péAovea Od. 12. 70, but 
the former seems settled by Od. 3. 131 
dwed dda wodAAdy bvixa dios 'Odvaceds | 
wayroloot 86A001. Cp. Theogn. 245 068¢é 
wor’ ovde Gaydy dwokeis kAéos GAAd peAh- 
ces | dpO:roy dvOpwras ality Exaw Svopa. 

a1. "TOdunv «v5elcAov. For the 
interpretation of this passage see Ap- 
pendix on Ithaca. 
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Nipirov elvociguddov dpimperéss audi 88 vijoo 


mwodAal vaterdovet padda oyeddoy aAAHANSE, 


Aovrlixidy re Zdyn te Kal trAjecoa LéxvyOos, 


avrh, 6¢ yOapadr wavurreptdryn ely AQNi Ketrat 25 


mpos (dpov, ai d€ 7 dvevOe mpds no T HédALby TE, 


TpNXEl , GAN aya) Kovpotpbgos' od ra éyd ye 


Hs yains ddvapat yAvKepdrepoy ddrAo idéc Bat. 
Ry pév pe avrd’ tpuxe Kaduwoa, Sia Oedov, 
[év oméoot ydadgupoict, Athatopévn méow elvat’) - 30 


ds 3 adrws Kipxn xarepyrvey évy peydpoow 


Aiatn Sorébeoca, AtAatopévn wéow elvat, 


GAN éudv o8 tore Oupdy evi orpbecow erecBor. 


22. Niprov| Accordin 


to Eustath. and Schol. H. Q. the reading Nyov was 


preferred by Crates and Philoxenus [6 drop»nyarifav riy ‘Oduccaay)]. 14. X4un)} 


Apollodorus wrote here and in Od. 1. 246 
verse is wanting in the majority of MSS ; nor is it By akeas in Eustath. 
Wolf reject 


bably interpolated from Od. 1. 15. 


Xdpos. Aristarchus 4px. 30.] The 
It is pro- 


the line and most modern 


editors follow him. vv. 34-36 are marked with an obelus in Ambros.-Q. and one or 
two other MSS, a view which Nitzsch accepts, followed by Bekker. See Kéchly, 
diss. ii. de Od. ‘rem consummavit demum Sengebuschius in “ Aristoniceis,” p. 13, 
dicens “‘athetesin a versu 29 ad versum 36 patuisse certissimum est, ita ut versui 
28 te yalnes Svvaya: subiungatur versus 37, el 3’ dye ro: wat véoroy.”” The re- 
currence of roxhew in vv. 34, 36, and the marring of the gnomic form of v. 34 by 
the addition of ylyvera: «.7.A. makes vv. 35, 36 at least suspicious. There is a 


similar break of a 
suggested by the M 


24. tAfeootd ZaxvvOos. See note on 
Od. 1. 246, where also we have bAferss 
ZaxuvOy and not tAnéocp. Similarly 
dpaddeas is used as an adjective of two 
terminations in fifteen places, duweAdecs 
in Il. 2. 561, woeheas ib. 503, the reason 
being probably merely metrical; see 
note on Od. 4. 406. 

27. xouporpdédos, generally rendered 
‘nurse of young heroes,’ like Bwridyeipa, 
an epithet of Phthia, Il. 1.155. But 
the translation of xovpotpédos will be 
modified by the special meaning as- 
signed to «xoupos, and if we take xov- 
pos simply to mean a ‘youth,’ the 
compounded adjective may be com- 
pared with wa:8orpégos, a Sophoclean 
epithet for éAafa, O. C. 7o1. 0- 
tpéoos is also used of Latona, mother 
of Artemis and Apollo, in Theocr. 18. 
50. 


VOL. I. 


omic phrase in Od. 7. 52, where however no suspicion is 
. or commentators, except by Nauck. 


28. fs ot . ‘one’s own land;’ so 
inf. 34. On this the Schol. remarks 
obx =elxey ‘tpas’ tva xabodudrepos 
yévnra: 6 Adyos. For this use of the 
possessive or reflexive pronoun with 
other A waht than the third cp. the 
v. 1. Sapacw olow Od. 1. 402 note. 
This freedom of usage is illustrated by 
the formation of the ge sare of 
the passive voice of the Lat. verb, 
where amor = amo-se. 

29. avrét, defined by the words é» 
onésot yaad. So Il. 9. 617 od 8 
atré@: Adfeo pluvow | ebvy ivt paraxz. 
Cp. Od. 4. 363. 

31. &s 8 abros, the regular colloca- 
ra in Homer for the later doabras 
3é. 

33. Alalw. The island where Circe 
lived is also called Alafy in Od. to. 
135. 


Aa 
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@s obdeéy yAvKioy Fs marpidos ovde TroKhev 


yiyverat, ef wep Kal tis darémpobt mlova olor 35 
yaln év dddodarff vaies drdvevbe Toxijov. 


el & dye rot xal vborev éndy moduKndé évicrra, 
dy por Zeds edénxey dd Tpoinber tévri. 


"[r60ev pe dépwor dvepos Kixdverot médaccey, 
"lopdpw ev0a 8 éyd wédw Erpabov, dreoa SF avdrovs’ 40 
éx wédwos & ddAdyxous Kai xrjpara mod\Ad AaBédrres 
Saccdpcl’, dos ph tls por drepBbuevos Klor tons. 
év0’ # ror pev éyd dtep@ modi gevyéuey Hpuéas 
jveyea, rol 8 péya vito. odK émlBovro, 
évOa S& mwodddv pev pébv mlvero, modAd de pra 45 
éogpafoy mapa Otva Kai eldfrodas édixas Bois. 
réppa & dp olyéduevor Kixoves Kixbverot yeydévevy, 
of ogw yelroves floav dua mdéoves Kai dpelous 


' 34. &s=adeo.” A general sentiment, 
the result of the special instances that 
precede, is thus introduced by de in Od. 
11. 427 ds ob« alvérepoy wal xivrepov 
@Ao yuvaés, similarly with ofrws in 
Od. 8. 167. 
37. el 8’ Gye. See note on Od. 1. 
a 


évlomw is the conjunctive, as in Il. 
a2. 381 ef 8 dyer’ dugt wérw ody 
relyect wepnOapev. More commonly 
el 3’ dye is followed by the imperative, 
but cp. Od, 21. 217; 34. 337. 

38. dard TpolySev. So da’ otpayd0ev 
Od. 11. 18. 

39. Kixéveror. The Cicones, called 
alypyrai Il. 2. 846, lived on the south 
coast of Thrace, between the rivers 
Hebrus and Lissus. In historical times 
they are found on the Hebrus, Hdt. 7. 
57, 110. Ismarus, their town, lay at 
the foot of a mountain of the same 
name. Cognate with this word, Is- 
marns, is the name of the Noa Maron, 
inf. 197, and Maroneia, the late name 
of the Ciconian city, near Lake Is- 
maris, Hdt. 7. 169. For the dative 

, in apposition with, and more 
closely defining, K:xédveoo: cp. Od. 8. 
362 Kuwpoy trave..és Tiddow. The 
Thracians were allies of Troy (Il. 2. 


846), which accounts for the burning of 
their city by a Greek hero. 

40. avrove here makes a strong con- 
trast with wéAuw. Cp. Od. 14. 265. 

42. pt ris por,‘ hat no one, as far 
as I could help it, should go away 
deprived of a fair share;’ for lon see 
on Od. 1. 97. GrépBeav is a word 
of very uncertain origin. Most com- 
mentators follow the Etym. Magn. 
in referring it to véu-vw, others con- 
nect it with dry. For the use of 
pou in the sense given in the transla- 
tion, like the later tov yy’ fvexa, cp. 
Plato, Rep. 343 A, where Thrasyma- 
chus expresses a doubt whether 
Socrates has a nurse (rlr@n) to look 
after him, because he is left in such 
a state of drivelling ignorance, 87 
rol ae, én, xopu(avra wepopg «at 
obx dwopirre Sedpevov, Ss ye atty 
ob3¢ wpéBara of82 wopéva pryvioKas, 
where abry means ‘for aught she 


teaches you.’ Cp. ib. 391 D; Theaetet. 
143 E. 
43. Sepg. See on Od. 6. aor. 


46. txdafov, sc. ol éraipo:, who are 
the subject to éwi@ovro sup. So we find 
inf. 54 éudxovro. 

47. Kixoves Kucéveror. See Od. 1. 
313; 3- 272; 10. 8a; 20. 173. 
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freipov valovres, émiordpevar piv ad lrmrov 
dvdpdot pdpvacbar Kai 60: yp mefdv. édyra. | 50 
GrABov Gre’ boa pidrda Kal dvbea yiyverar dpn, 

népia tore dn fa xaxh Atds aloa mapéorn 

Huw aivopdpocw, ty yea modAdd wdOoumer. 

ornodpevar 8 éudxovro pdynv mapa vnuol Oojor, 

Bdéddov S&F aAAHAovs yaAKiperw éyyelnow. 55 
Bhpa piv yas fv Kal défero lepdy Fuap, 

téppa 8 drefduevor pévopey mréovds mep edbvras* 

hpos 8 Hédos perevicoero Bovdurévec, 


58. pereviocero] Eustath. mentions pereveicero and perevivero as other forms. 


49. hweapov, i.e. ‘inland,’ contrasted 
with the Cicones of Ismarus, who were 
wapa 7108. 

é¢° (twrwev, not ‘from horseback,’ 
but ‘from the war-chariot.’ Similarly 
lxvayv tmBhropes Od. 18. 263. The 
sentence is in a concentrated form. 
Written out fully it would run, émoré- 
pevar pty do’ Iwmow dyBpdcr papvacba, 
émordpevor 82 txet we{ol pdpyvacba 56: 
Xph twa weldw edvra pdpvacGa. For 
an antithesis given by péy .. «al compare 
Il. 1. 267 xdprioro: pty cay xal wapri- 
oras éudxorro. 

50. With tefdv (sc. red] é6vra com- 
pare Od. 11. 159; 19. 231. The more 
natural arrangement would have been 
to make the words 83& xp paren- 
thetical, and write we({ot édévres, as the 
parallel to dq’ irmav, but the force of 
xp seems to break up the sentence, 
and to introduce the accusatival con- 
struction. They know then ‘how to 
fight from the iot, and how to fight 
on foot in that part of the battle where 
one ought to do so.’ 

Mayor collects instances of heroes 
having to leave their chariots and fight 
afoot; viz. ll. 3. 39; 4. 4193 5. 594; 
Iz. 48, 211; 12. 176; 16. 426. Com- 
pare also Caesar de Bell. Gall. 4. 33. 

51. Spy, ‘in their season.’ Cp. inf. 
135; Od. 17. 176. 

52. Hépror, ‘in the morning.’ Some 
connect this with dfp as dee ohiea | to 
the morning mists; others to #ps, which 
stands to 4-é-pros as aifw to d-é-<w. 

54. oTyodpevor .. pdyny (Il. 18. 533), 
‘having set the battle in array.’ Cp. 


1 Sam. 17. 2. So gvaAdmda orfoey 
Od. 11. 314, orfoacOa woAdyous Hat. 
7. 9, 175, 236. It seems better to 
adopt this construction, for although 
budyxorro paxny may be joined, as in I. 
15. 414 (compare also Il. 13. 175; 18. 
673, both lines of doubtful authority), 
oryodpevoe can hardly stand alone, for 
its use is uniformly transitive ; compare 
orhoacOa xpyripas Od. 2. 431, Ll. 6. 
528, lordy Il. 1. 480, inf. 97, dyava 
h. Hom. Ap. 150. But it is still 
better to make payny the object both 
of the participle the verb, as inf. 
kdivay daydoayres ’Axaots. The full 
subject to épaxovro and BéAAov in- 
cludes both the Cicones and the men of 
Odysseus: this explains GAAfAovs. In 
sbhouies the reference is limited to 
Odysseus and his men only; as also in 
pévopev. - 
58. pereviowero. The preposition 
expresses the changed course of the sun 
after he has passed the zenith: up to 
this point his course is regarded as a 
rise (défero Hap) ; afterwards it is re- 
garded as a descent; cp. Od. 11. 18; 
12. 381. The Sun-God is a charioteer, 
vdv alriv obpaydy &ppnAara@y Soph. Aj. 
845, and at the end of the day’s work 
he unyokes his steeds, as the ploughman 
unyokes his oxen. 
urés, sc. xapés, is ‘the time 
for unyoking oxen.’ Cp. ‘Sol ubi.. 
iuga demeret | bobus fatigatis’ Hor. 
Od. 3. 6. 42. In Homer only the ad- 
verbial compound fovAvréy8e is found, 
here and Il. 16. 779. Before the divi- 
sion of the day into hours we find fre- 


Aaz2 
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kal tore Si) Kixoves xrivay Sapdoavres 'Ayatods. 
ef 8 ad éexdorns vynds évxvhpides éraipor 60 
ddovO of & adda gdvyopey Odvardy re pdpov Te. 
“EvOev St mporépw mréoper dxaxrpevor Frop, 
dopevot éx Oavdrow, pidrous ddécavres éraipovus. 
ob’ dpa por mporépw viajes xlov duduédiccat, 
mpiv twa trav derdv érdpwv rtpis Exacroy dicat, 65 
of Odvov év medim Kixbvoy tro Sywbévres. 
yvnvol & énapo dvepov Bopénv vedednyepéra Zeds 
Aaitam Oeorecin, adv St vedéecor Kdduwe 
yaiayv dpop Kai mévrov' dpdpe 8 ovpavdbey v0é. 
al piv rer’ épépovr émixdpoia, ioria 8€ ogw 70 


quent instances of these graphic phrases 
to denote particular portions of time. 
Thus, in Il. 11. 84 foll., the Trojans and 
Greeks are represented as contending 
all the morning with varying success, 
Fuos St Bpurdyos wep dvip wsiXiccaro 
Setxvoy, | . rare sac sae enagtt 
yas. in, in Od. 12. 439, the 
nea on had been sucked down the 
whir re-a r at supper-time, 
7) pos Fix Sbpwon dvr Syopabes dvicey [ 
o. THpos 5) Th ye Sovpa XapuBdos efe- 
gadvOn. One such phrase, sAnOovons 
ayopas, continued in use in far later 
times. Milton uses a similar expression 
in ‘Comus’ 
‘Two such I saw, what time the la- 
boured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow 


came, 
And the swink’d hedger at his supper 
sat.’ 


The corresponding phrase for morning 
is given by Hesiod, Opp. 581 fas .. 
wodAolow tw (vya Bove? ribnoww. 

Go. & a6’ éxdorys. Crates inter- 
prets this to mean nothing more than 
seventy-two in all: there were twelve 
ships (inf. 159), which would give an 
average of six from each ship. Zoilus, 
called ‘Opnpopdori, was offended at 
the suspicious symmetry involved in 
giving exactly six to each ship. 

63. dopevor. & Oavdroo, repeated 
inf. 566, ‘glad to have escaped death.’ 
The full expression is given in Il. 20. 
350 plryey dopevos éx Gardroio. 


64. 008 dpa por wporépw, ‘yet, for 


all that’ (dpa, see Od. 1. 346), ‘I let 
not my ships sail on, till we had thrice 
called to each one of our poor comrades.’ 

65. The subject to d0oa is riva, 
expressing, distributively, all the re-. 
mainder of the crews. For a similar 
use of rss compare II. 2. 355 apiv ria 
wap Tphwow drsyxy xaraxoinOnva. The 
Ambros. Schol. says, dpxaiov %os Hy 
row tat féyns dwodAupdvoy rds Yoyds dx 
tplrov dvaxadeiv. rovro 52 éylvero iva, 
ef res bwoAlwaro ty rE wedi, wpocédOor. 
Eustath. adds, 48n 82 xa fva pn Tie (ov 
wat émxpumrépevos &a rods woAepulous 
wararapOeln txei, eal rovro piv ‘Opn- 
pexdy. But this interpretation is con- 
demned by the words of @dvov éy 
wediy, Nitzsch is careful to distinguish 
the rpis dica: from ‘ valedictio,'—the 
‘verba novissima’ of Aen. 6. 231; but 
it is difficult not to regard it as a similar 
religious act, though possibly less 
formal. The interpretation of Schol. H. 
suits the passage well, ray dwodopévaw 
dv févy yfi rds yuyds edyais nicly éwexa- 
Aotyro dwowAdovres of plrox els Tiy éxel- 
vay warpida, cal é8dxouv nardéyew abode 
wpos rods olxelove. 

70. émxdpoun. Eustath. interprets 
this ‘head downwards,’ of ships plung- 
ing their bows in the seas as they run 
before the wind, comparing the word 
with émucdp, Il. 16. 392 xapadpa: .. pe- 
yada crevaxovo. félovoa | & dptov 
émadp (‘praeceps’). An analogous 
form is dvaxdp. Nitzsch prefers the 
interpretation of Apoll. Lex. sAdyiar = 
‘obliquae.” Compare the expression ém- 
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TptxOd re Kai rerpaxOd Stécyicey ls dvépoio. 


kal ra& pev és vias Kd0epev, deioavres bd€Opov, 


auras 8 éooupévos mpoepéocaper frretpovde, 


évOa Sto vixras ovo tT fuara avvexes aie? 
pb xX 


xeiueb’, duo Kapdr@ te Kal Gdyeot Ovpdv edovres. - 15 


GN Sre 8) rpirov Fpap évidéxapos TéAEo’ Hos, 


lrrods otnodpevoe avd 0 laria revK éptoarres 
fpeOa ras 8 dveuds re xuBepyijral 7 tvvov. 


kai vi xev doxnOns ixbuny és mwarpida yaiay, 
G@AAE pe xipa pbos re meptyvdyrrovra Mddeav 80 


73. wpoepécoapey] According to Eustath. this is the reading of Aristarchus for 
the common apoeptccapev. So also Schol. M. The meaning of ‘rowing,’ or even 


‘pushing on’ to land, could not come out of spoepbey. 


74. ouvexés| Eustath., 


remarking on the lengthening of the initial syllable, states that some ventured to 
write ouvvexés, ‘doubling the consonant as in évyéww.’ See note on text. ° 


xapolas rot Iidyrov of ships moored at 
an angle to the Euxine, Hdt. 7. 36; 
and the word éyxdpo.os, ‘athwart,’ 
Thue. 6.99. He regards the ships as 
drifting on with the wind abeam. The 
radical meaning of «déporos in these 
compounds is, according to Diintzer, 
‘curved ’ or ‘ crooked ;’ compare xépas, 
xuprée. 

74. ovvexés, the v is lengthened 
Beare the following liquid, Fe dvé- 
gpedos, Stvapnévyn. Ameis regards the 
quantity here as a reminiscence of the 
old form gvy-cexés, supposing, with 
some other philologists, that éyw had 
originally an initial o. Cp. Od. 19. 113 
OdAacoa 82 wapéxe: ix Ovs. Such length- 
enings are generally found in arsis. 

75. Gupov eBSovres, cp. Cicero, Tusc. 
Disp. 3. 26 ‘ipse suum cor edens.’ See 
also Od. 10. 143, 379; Il. 6. 202. In 
Od. 16. 92 we find xaraddrreay frop, 
and in Il. 24. 129 onw Edea: xpadiny. 

79. doxyOhs, according to Ddderl. 
equivalent to doxacros, from d and 
oxa{w. Others refer it to Skt. root 
ksha. Compare our ‘ un-scathed.’ 

80. MdAaav, see on Od. 3. 287; 4. 
514. The proverb, ‘After doubling 
Malea forget your home,’ quoted by 
Strabo (8. 218), points to the dangers 
of the sea off that cape. Compare also 
‘formidatum Maleae caput’ Stat. Theb. 
2. 33. 

The north-west wind caught Odysseus 


as he was doubling Malea, and drifted 
him past Cythera (Cerigo) : he had in- 
tended to pass between the oe and 
the island. The same thing befel Jason 
with his Argonauts, Hdt. 4. 179 «al 
pw wes wAmwovTa yevécOu ward Madény 
twodafeivy dvepory Boptny nai dwopépeyv 
abroy wpds Thy A:Buny. It is an obvious 
conjecture that the Lotophagi occupied 
some place on or off the north coast of 
Africa, but the locality intended was, 
even in ancient times, a subject of doubt. 
Herodotus joins the Lotophagi with 
other African tribes, as the Nasamones, 
Garamantes, and Gindanes, and places 
them in the neighbourhood of the 
Syrtes, Hat. 4. 177 deri 82 wpodyoucay 
és roy aévroy rovray Trav Twidveyv vé- 
poyra Awropaya. Pliny, N. H. 5. 44, 
says, ‘in intimo sinu (Syrtidis maioris) 
fuit ora Lotophagon, and similarly 
Mela, de situ orb. 1. 7. Scylax, in his 
Peripl. § 110 ed. Miill., is very distinct, 
va 3 éfw rhs XupriBos wapoixove: Al- 
Bves Aaropayo: dvos péxypi Trot ord- 
paros ris érépas Xipridos’ ovr: Awrg 
xpavra: cite xal word. Strabo, 17. 3. 
17, puts them in the island of Meninx 
(Gerbi or Zerbi), rv 38¢ Mhyvyya vopl- 
(ovow eiva: thy trav Awr vy, 
tiv ig’ ‘Opjpov Aeyouévyv> Kat Seix- 
yuvral ria cvpBoda Kal Bopds ’Odvectwe 
wal atrés 6 xapwés, wodd yap tors 7d 
Sév3poy éy abri 7d Kadcbpevoy Awrédy. 
The island of Meninx was called by 
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kal Bopéns airéwoe, mapérAayfev dé KuOypor. 


“Evbey & évynpap depduny ddroois dvéporoe 


movrov ém ixOvéevra’ drap Sexdrpy éwéBnpev 

yains Awropdyar, of + dvOwov ldap edovory. 

€v0a S én nreipov Bipev cal ddgvocdpued’ bdwp, «8B 
ala dt Setrvoy edovto Bogs mapa vnvualy éraipor. 


avrap érel ofroid re wacacdped 70% roriros, 


d) rér éyav érdpovs mpolew wevbecOa lévras 


of ries dvépes elev emi yOovi cirov eovres, 


dvdpe dbo xplvas, tplraroy Kijpuy’ dp émrdocas. 90 


of S aly olydpevar plyevy dvdpdor Awropdyoow 
ovd” dpa Awropdyo: pydovd’ érdpocw &r«Opov 
Huerepors, ANAE og Sbcay Awroio mécacGat, 


trav & ds ris Awroto ddyot pedrrndéa Kaprrov, 


83. ly@véerra: drdp} So Bekk. and most modern editors (supported by several 


MSS, instead of the common lx@vdevr’s atrap, because attr 
Homer with its first syllable in thesis. 


is not used in 
For the hiatus cp. Od. 8. 215, 216. 


89, 90] Ameis, Anh. ad loc., remarks that v. go is placed in the oldest and best 


MSS, and in Eustath., before v. 89. 


bein 
people), and as being foreign to 


He npr it to have been interpolated in 

its present place from Od. 10. 102, before 

irreconcilable with vv. 94, 95 (which imply the 
omeric usage, whi 


e twelfth century, and he rejects it as 
resence of more than three 
does not represent such a 


reconnaissance in the shape of a formal embassy. 


‘ Ptolemy Awrogayiris. The general 
result of the various views is to place 
the Lotus-eaters’ land somewhere near 
the little Syrtis. 

84. dvOvov, ‘vegetable.’ Béthe sug- 
gests dxdy®&voy from Polybius’ descrip- 
tion of the Lotus shrub, dév8pov ob péya, 
Tpaxd, dwavOndes (Polyb. 12. 2). 

8g. éwt xB8ovi otrov éSovres, used here 
merely to characterise human beings, as 
in Il. 5. 347, where the expression serves 
to draw the distinction between gods 
and men. 

94. This Awrés is not to be confounded 
with the grass of that name, Il. 2. 775; 
Od. 4. 602; Il. 14. 348. Hdt. 4. 177 
describes the Lotus as follows, 4 82 rot 
Awrot xapwés tors pé-yados Soor re 78 
oxlvov (mastic-berry), yAuebryra 3¢ rot 
golyixos rq xapeg (the date) wpocelxedos' 
woretywra: 82 be Tov Kaprod rotrov ol 
Awroddyo nai olvoyv. With yAusbryra 
we may compare the expression peAtn- 
Séa xapwév here. Modern travellers 


state that the fruit is used at the 
present day for food, on the north coast 
of Africa and far inland, and in these 
parts it is called Jujuba. Polybius 
gives a further description of the shrub 
(1%. 2. ed. Bekk.), gore 82 1d 3évdpor ob 
péya, rpaxd, dwavOmbes, Exes 8¢ PbAAOP 
xAwpoy, wapawAjaioyv 76 fdpry, puppy 
Badvrepoy xal wAarvrepov. 6 5¢ xapwos 
rds pey dpxas Syuods ton rH TE xpdég 
wai r@ peyébes rais Aevxais pupric: rats 
rereAciopdvas. abfaydpevos a8 TS pey 
xphpare ylyvera: powmxods, rH 8t peyé- 
Oe: rais yoyyvAas tAalae wapawdfoios. 
wupnva 8 tye: rerdwe puxpdv .. gore 82 
70 Bpwpa wapawAhovoy obey xal powiKo- 
Baddvy, TH 8 ebadig BéAriov. Theo- 
phrastus, Hist Plant. 4. 3, distinguishes 
the Cyrenaic Lotus from that used by 
the Lotophagi; the latter was yAuxvs, 
dds wal dows, and grew in such 
abundance in those parts, that the 
army of Ophellas on its march to 
Carthage subsisted on Lotus alone for 
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ovKér dmayyeiAa mdédAw HOerey ovdt véerOat, 95 
GX avrov BovdAovro per avdpdor Awropdyocr 

Awrov éperrépevor pevésey voorov re rAabéc Oar. 

Tovs pev éyav émi vinas Ayov KXaloyras avdyKn, 

vnvol & évi yAaguppow bd (vyd dijca éptocas, 


avrap rods dAXous KeAdunv Epinpas éraipous 


100 


omepxopévous vnay émiBawiner adKerdoy, 

Hh woes Tis Awroio daydy vbarowo ACOnran, 

of 8 ai eleBawvov xai émi KAnior Kadifor, 

éfns 8 é¢éuevoe rroduiy dra romwrov éeperpois. 


“EvOev St mporépw mréopey axaynpevor Frop. 


105 


Kuxrarev 8 és yaiav brepgidrwv dbepioroy, 


102. pf ws] So most editions since Bekk. ii. See note on text, and Ameis, Anh. 


ad loc, 


some days. Mungo Park mentions 
the existence of a tree in the interior of 
Africa, the fruit of which was called by 
the negroes Tomberug, which they 
dried, pounded, and made into sweet 
cakes. Miquel (Hom. Flor. 19) seeks 
to identify the Lotus of Homer with 
the dudaim (‘ mandrakes’ in Eng. vers.) 
which Reuben brought to his mother 
Leah, Gen. 30. 14. 

96. Botdovro.. pevinev, ‘ would rather 
remain;’ cp. Il. 1. 117, and Od. 3. 
124. 

97. épewrépevor. The word is used 
elsewhere of brutes feeding, Il. 2. 776; 
§. 196. Here it is used of men, as is 
xopré(ecOa: sometimes, because they 
are eating, or as it were ‘ browsing’ on, 
dy@ivov ldap. The connection of 
épéwrecOa. with épeiweww implies a 
ravenous way of eating; so a river is 
said xorviny bwepiwray wodoiy Il, 31. 
273. 

Notice here the contrast between 

resent and aorist in pev and 

the latter implying the 

instant abandonment of all thought of 

return, the former the continuous so- 
Journ in the Lotus-eaters’ land. 

98. rous péy, ‘them I proceeded to 
bring away forcibly to the ships, weep- 
ing ; and in the hollow ships, dragging 
aon under the thwarts, I made them 

st. 

99. vyvaiv évi forms an antithesis to 


éwi vfjas. I took them to the ships, 
and ‘when I had got them there,’ 


etc. 

The space tad fvy4 was esteemed a 
secure place; Odysseus stows there the 
presents given him by Alcinous, Od. 
13. 21, and treasures are hidden there ; 
cp. Eur. Cycl. 144 & oéddApacw veds 
tors. 

103. pf mes must be read here 
instead of ph we. We find ph swe 
used in Homer twenty - five times 
with optative and conjunctive moods ; 
uh wo only four times, Il. 17. 422; 
18. 134; Od. 22. 431; 23. 893 
and in each case with an imperative. 
For the use of the conjunctive after a 
past tense (xeAdpyy .. AGOyras) cp. IL. 
9. 98 Zeds eyyudrice | oxijarpdy 7° 482 
Gé moras, tva cpio: BovAevpoGa, and Od. 


8. 5 79° : ; 

106. KvuxAwwes- Hesiod, or his 
interpolator, Theog. 144, makes this 
Name mean ‘round-cyed,’ as if from 
xbedoe and dy. It is impossible to 
suppose, with Gottling, that the name 
contains an allusion to the round walls 
and buildings of the so called ‘ Cyclo- 
pean’ architecture. If we accept the 
derivation from «d«doe or xueddo we 
may see in the word some connection 
with a nature-myth ; the round central 
eye symbolising the sun or eye of 
the universe. Déoderl. proposes to 
derive xixAen by a sort of reduplication 
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ixducb’, of pa Oeotoe meroObres dOavdrorw 
obre gurevovaty yepoly guriv off dpbwowy, 
ad\\A thé ¥ dowapta kal dvipora mdvra gpvovrat, 


mupol Kal xptOal 70° dyurredo, af re hépovow 


 @ fe) 


olvoy épiordgvadoy, xal agi Ards suBpos céfet. 
roiaw 8 otf dyopal BovAndépa obre Oémores, 
GAN of ¥ tnAGY spéwy vaiovor Kdpnva 

évy omécot yAagupotot, Oemoredec 88 Exacros 


mwaldov 78 ddbxov, oS ddrAdAjAwy ddéyouct. 


115 


Nijcos @rera Adyea maptk Aipévos TeTdvoTat 


115. dAéxev] In Aristot. Eth. Nic. ro. 10 the line is quoted with dAdéxov, but 


éAdxow is given ib. Polit. 1. 2. 
dia, 7d 2, tAdyeca Schol. H. Q 


116, Adxe:a] Znvd8or7os, Tw Bpaxeiay, ypadew 
. See note on text, and references in La Roche's ed. 
Nauck quotes Aéyea from Polybius, Sard. in Rhet. Gr. vol. 8. p. 616. 5. 


We may 


suppose that Adye:a was the reading of Aristarchus, from the special mention of 


Zenodotus. 


from «Aéwrew and «Adal, and to make 
the name of a race of robbers or 
brigands. The Homeric Cyclopes must 
be carefully distinguished from the 
Hesiodic (Theog. 139 foll.). Hesiod re- 
presents them as children of Uranos and 
Gaea, who fashion the thunderbolts for 
Zeus at their forge. They symbolise the 
powers of fire, and their home is placed 
in or on Mount Aetna. The Homeric 
Cyclopes are regarded by some com- 
mentators as personifying the wild 
and turbulent forces of the sea. This 
belief is supported by the fact that 
Polyphemus is presented to us as a 
son of Poseidon by the daughter of 
Phorkys ; but Preller (Griech. Mythol. 
vol. I. p. 513) carries this notion much 
ar, when he seeks in the alyes d:rev- 
péovas (118) an allusion to the leaping 
waves (cp. é#-ay-ifay, etc.). The 
ancients generally placed the home of 
the Cyclopes in Sicily (Thue. 6. 2), and 
in the neighbourhood of Aetna; while 
many modern commentators locate 
them on the south or west coast of the 
island. But surely throughout these 
books we are in a wonder-land, which 
we shall look in vain for on the map. 
107. Oeotor weworGéres. Comparing 
this statement with inf. 275 ob ydp 
Kisdowes Ards alydyxov dAéyovor | 
ob32 Octiv paxdpoy, it is evident that 
there is no notion of devoutness here 
implied, but a simple and careless 


confidence in the bounty of nature, 
saving them all trouble for anramgirs 
Cp. Eur. Cycl. 333 9 79 & ey, KO 
an wdv pr O€Ay, | rixrovea cot i ropa 
maive: Bord, and the account given by 
Herodotus of the Scythians (4 19) 


vouddes 43n XxbGa: véporvras, € Tt 
owelpovres ovdey obre dpotrres. 

III. ogiw.. dé€a, sc. ofvoy, ‘ makes it 
grow for them.’ 


112. Oeprorreva, ‘is lord and master 
over.” Cp. Aristot. Eth. 10. 10, 13, 
where he is speaking of the freedom 
that law does not reach, «a? (9 Exaoros 
we BobrAcrTa: xvedomnwe Oepmorebow 
wal8ayv 43’ Gdoxov. The reading dAdxov 
there is remarkable as a v.1.; probably 
the common reading éAéxov does not 
intentionally express the notion of 
polygamy, but is assimilated in number 
and sound to waldwy. Cp. also Arist. 
Pol. 1. 2. § 7 waoa ydp olxia Bacrevte- 
rar bwd Tov mpeoBurarou .. eal rovr’ 
ony 38 Adyec “Opnpos ‘Oeucreber 32 
Exacros salsév 45’ dAdxow.’ Plato, de 
Legg. 680, quotes this description of 
the Cyclops as an illustration of the 
earliest form of family government, in 
which men were warpovopovpevcas xat 
Baoirclay macaw Bixasordrny BaciArcvd- 
pevos. 

116, éwevra, ‘now,’ merely marking 
the transition from one part of the 
description to another. 

Adyeww. The reading éwer’ édkaxeia 
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yains Kuxdémoy offre oyeddy ott arrorn doi, 


vAjeco éy 8 alyes direpéoia yeydaow 


dypiar’ ov pey yap mdros dvOpdrrev arepvxe., 


ovdé pu eicotyvefor Kuvnyérat, of te Kab’ OAnv 
ddyea méoxovow Kopudas dépéwy eédésorrtes. 


120 


ofr dpa woluynow Karaloyerat obr dpéroow, 
aN 4 y¥ domapros Kal aviporos fuara mévra 
dvipay xnpevtet, Booxe: O€ re pnxddas alyas. 


ov yap Kuxdmrecot vées dpa pidrorépyot, 


[2Adyxera] is distinctly stated to have 
been that of Zenodotus, which probably 
implies that Aristarchus adopted the 
v. 1, Aéyea, in which he is followed by 
Eustath. Apoll. Lex. Hom. and Etym. 
Magn. Adxea is referred by the Scholl. 
to Aaxalyw, and interpreted by eb-yews 
and elcxapos. Nitzsch understands it 
t6 mean ‘rough,’ that is, ‘ overgrown 
with brushwood and scrub,’ connectin 
it with such words as Ady aan 
Adxavoy, and AaxvgAnoce Nic. Alex. 
1. 269, or Aaxedhe ibid. 581; but 
against this we have dpoos Aci inf. 
134. Déderl. refers the word to the 
root Aex, and understands by it ‘low- 
lying.” The reading éAdxea (éAaxvs) 
the Schol. translates by Spaxeia, which 
some commentators (Hesych. Etym. 
Magn. 558. 10) find incompatible with 
the idea of length suggested by rerd- 
vuoras. Perhaps Déderlein’s rendering 
might reconcile the two interpretations 
if Bpaxeia be an antithesis not so much 
to paxpé as to tmAy: cp. Od. 10. 509. 
Bekk. reads ¢Adyewa here, and so doze 
Baumeister inh. Hom. Ap. 197 rpot pey 
our’ aloxp) perapéAwera, obr’ dAdyeca, 
| AAR para peyddr re l8eiv, spoken of 
Artemis; here there seems a distinct 
contrast between éAdyaa and peydAn. 
Those who endeavour to localise all 
this scene in Sicily look for the island 
in some one of the Aegates Insulae off 
Cape Lilybaeum. Cluver decides for 
one of them, viz. Aegusa, as satisfying 
the Homeric description. The comma 
is best placed after KucAdwev, though 
some eee put it after pbb goad a ee 
making the itive depend upon the 
adverbs ox and dsornAcd. 

120. deayvetot piv, ‘enter it,’ sc. 
vijoov. 


125 


xuvnyéras is used only in this : 
the general words in Home for huaie, 
men being Onpyrijpes and twaxrijpes, cp. 
Il. 17. 135. 

122. dpérovow, ‘ with tillage,’ used 
by a zeugma with xaratcyera. The 
plural dpéroun may be explained b 
such Homeric usages as Texrootwa, Od. 
5. 250, for ‘carpentry,’ lrwootva, etc. 
kataloyxerat, a poetical form for xarf- 
oxerar=‘is occupied,’ ‘filled.’ So II. 
16. 79 of B ddadnréG | way wediov xaré- 
Xover. 

125. pdtowdppo. The same epithet 
is given to the ships of Odysseus, II. 2. 
637. Cp. Hat. 3. 58 70 32 wadady dwa- 
ou al vines foay mAryupéees. Probably 
pidroe is cinnabar, an ore of mercury 
from which vermilion is made ; it must 
have been one of the oldest pigments in 
use as the cinnabar mines of Almaden 
in Spain are said to have been worked 
, y ey P ae We find also as 
epithets of ships «vavdompepo inf. ; 
and gavexowdppos Od. 11. an Hes 
pudrrowdppos is only used as a standing 

ithet, and does not imply that the 

yclopes had ships, though not red 
ones. ‘Translate, ‘For the Cyclopes 
have no red-prowed ships by them, nor 
are any men in their country ship- 
wrights, who might make them strong- 
benched ships, which should perform 
all their purpose, travelling to the cities 
of men, as oftentimes men cross the 
sea in ships to visit one another— 
craftsmen, who would have wrought 
their island also into a fair settlement.’ 
We find répvew used as a direct transi- 
tive with the sense of ‘making’ only 
in the aorist; as plrpny wépow Il. 4, 
187, wéwdow Il. 5. 735; Od. 15. 105, 
SxAa Il, 18. 614, fewor (wooden horse) 
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9? ~ i4 , @ ia 
ovd dydpes vndy Ev Téxroves, of Ke Kdpotey 


“A 3 7 a 2 oe 
ynas evocedApous, ai Kev TedA€oley ExaoTa 


dare én dvOpmmoyv ixvedpevat, oid Te modAd 


dvdpes én dAdHAovs vnuciv mepdwot OddAaccav' 


of Ké ogiv Kal vijzov évxtipévny exdpovro, 


130 


ov pev ydp Tt Kaxyh ye, pépor O€ Kev dpa mdvra: 


éy pév yap eaves ddOs moXtoto map’ byOas 
dépnrol padraxol pddra « dpOrra dumedror elev, 
évy & dpoors Acin> pdda xev Badd Annoy aici 


els @pas auger, ewel dda wiap om ovdas. 


135. dugev] yp. dypoger Schol. H. 


135 


‘Voluit aut dupper vel dudpev’ Dind. 


tm’ ovdas} yp. bw’ ofdas Schol. H. In lemma, én’ od8as is given. 


Od. 11. 523, Adxos Od. 23. 189. In 
four passages the combination «ape 
Téevxav occurs with accusative (Il. 2. 
101; 7. 220; 8. 198; 19. 368), in 
which cases revyew is the governing 
verb. The verb «dpyey is common in 
this sense in the later Epicists, as Apoll. 
Rhod. and Quint. Smyrn. See La 
Roche, Hom. Stud. 183. 

The notion of work not weariness 
is, according to Curtius, the original 
significance of «duyeyw. He denies the 
possibility of referring it, with Benfey, 
to the Skt. root gam, ‘ sedari,’ ‘ cessare,’ 
and quotes in support of his view the 
modern Greek usage of the word in the 
sense of ‘doing;’ pt 7d xapye, ne facias 
hoc. Nor is this an euphemism for 
‘don’t trouble yourself.” s«dpyew is the 
ordinary modern Greek for ‘to do’ 
in all uses. Hence zi adpvere ; =‘ quid 
agitis?’ ‘ How do you do?’ 

128. olé re woAXé, as in Od. 8. 160; 
11. 536. Very similar is the use of 
ola ve by itself, Od. 3. 73, etc. or 
simply ofa Od. 8. 365. The construc- 
tion is a sort of cognate or adverbial 
accusative with the verb, as in such 
phrases as 763’ ixdvese Od. 10. 75, ré8e 
xweo Od. 5. 215. 

130. éveripévay (cp. Od. 24. 226 dvari- 
pévy ty ddo7) is used predicatively with 
éxdpovro. We must take «al closely 
with vijgov, for the sentence implies 
that the craftsmen would have directed 
their work, partly towards building 
ships, and also (af) towards cultivating 


the island. 

~ 131. Spa. This is explained in the 
words of Xenophon, Oecon. 16. p 
Scamnep ol Geol ty rais Spas d-yabd wapé- 
xover. 

132. twoAdvoto, See note on Od. 4. 
406. 

éxQas is used only here of the sea; 
vacua ed it means river-banks, but its 

erivation from ¢yw shows that it is 
merely the ‘holding’ or ‘confining’ 
edge. 

134. dpoors Acin, ‘smooth ploughing 
land.’ So in Il. 9. 579 we have a 
description of a répevos .. 7d péy Hyuov 
olvyowédo10, | Fusov 38 yrddw dpoow 
wediano rapéoGau. Mayor compares 
aratio from Cic. Phil. 2. 101, and 
Milton’s use of the word ‘tilth.’ 

alel «lg Spas, to be taken closely 
together; the latter clause being quali- 
ficative of the former—‘ always, as the 
seasons come.’ 

135. éwel pddra wiap Oe’ ovdas, 
‘since there is rich soil indeed below 
the surface’ For twé with the accusa- 
tive in such a signification cp. dw’ abyds 
Od. 2. 181. dw’ haw Hédsdy ve Il. 5. 267, 
obre yap breon: olxhpara bd yi Hat. 
2.127. See also Od. 22. 362; 24. 234. 
Some take wiap as an adjective agreeing 
with otSas, regarding it as a neuter to 
wlew, of which the irregular feminine is 
wieipa. In this case it would be 
necessary to write in’ =dseor:. But it 
is better to follow Buttm. in making 
wiap a substantive, as Boo» é& wiap 
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évy d& ALphy edoppos, iv ob yped meloparss éoriy, 


otr evvas Badéew otre mpvprqjot dvdypat, 


GN emédrcavtas peivat ypbvov eis 8 Ke vavréwv 


Oupds érorpivy Kal érurvetowow drat, 


avrap émi xparés Atpévos péet dyAady Oda, 


140 


Kphvn dd omeiovs: epi 8 alyepor mepvacw, 


€vOa xaremdéoper, Kai tis Beds syepdveve 


vixta 8’ dppvainv, ovdi mpoipalver’ idécbat 
anp yap wept yvnvoi Babed Fv, ovd? cedrjvn 


oupavidey mpotpaive, Karelyero d& vedéecory. 


145 


%v0 ob tis Tiv vijcov éoédpaxey dpOadpotor 


otr ody Kipara paxpd KvAwddbpeva mpoti yépcov 


elcidopev, mply vijas évocéApous émixédAcat. 


Kedodonot 6¢ vnvat xabeldopev loria mdvra, 


144. rt So Schol. H. instead of the usual reading wapd, also Eustath. and 


several M 
ad loc. 147. obr’ obv] See note on text. 
Ir. 483. 


dadoOa: IL 11, 550. Cp. h. Hom. Ap. 
60 éxet of ro: wiap in’ ovdas. 

136.. wetopa. According to the 
Schol, dwéyeov cxowloy J welBerar > 
vais. The derivation, according to 
Curtius, is found in the Skt. root bandh, 
whence badh-ni-mi, ‘ flecto,’ ‘ ligo,’ and 
Gk. wev6-epds. But Schol. is so far 
right that weiepa is properly the 
dsdéyaov oxavioy, for it is generally 
employed as an equivalent for spupn}- 
oa. Cp. Od. 13. 77 weiopa 8 EAvcay 
awd rpnroto Aloo. Here it is used for 
mooring-tackle generally, subdivided 
into the cable from the bows fastened 
to the edval, and the wpuprfara between 
the stern and the shore. 

138. petvar. From the negative ob 
xpew tort, we must supply the corre- 
sponding affirmative yped tor: =‘ it is 
possible,’ or rather ‘all that is needful 
is.’ Cp. Od. 18. 145 dy obxér: pnp 
girow nai warpl8oe ains | 8npdv dwéace- 
oOa, para 8¢ axeddr, sc. elval pnp. 

140. ém «patés, Schol. rijs dpxis, 
‘the head of the harbour.’ See Od. 
13. 102. 

141. Owd owelous, ‘forth from under.’ 
For 6wé in this sense with genitive cp. 
Od. 4. 39; 5. 320; 7- 5, etc.; also in 


It seems to have been the 1. of Aristarchus. 
Dind. and La Roche read 03’. Cp. Od. 


See Ameis, Anh. 


composition, as 6dyvey iwedbcero Od. 
6 


, according to Curtius 
"Oppede and ZépeBos, 
and, perhaps, with épégw. 

apo vero, used impersonally ; 
‘nor was there light enough to see ;’ 
and thus they needed the ’ guidance, 
In a similar sense gacivw is used, as 
Od. 18. 307 Aapwrijpas foracay dppa 
gacivoev. Also ieotaaiee ‘gave forth 
light, inf. 345, but in Od. 13. 394 
used transitively, spotpa:voy répaa. Cp. 
Aen. 3. 585 ; 

146. ? xipara. It is easy to 
alter obre to of3¢ on the ground that 
obre is usually the correlative of another 
obre, But the reading may well be 
retained on the ground that an otre is 
implied, though not expressed, before 
vijoov, i.e. ore vicov obre xbpara. 
So Od. 11. 483 ob rie devip wpowdpode 
pardpraros oft’ dp énicow, Il. 22. 265 
ds ove for Ene wat ot qirfpeva, obre Tt 
vaxv | Spxia éooovrat. 

149. keAodoqor vyvot. We should 
more naturally expect a genitive abso- 
lute, but the case here used is a sort of 
dativus commodi, as if he had said 
‘the ships had their sails taken down 
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éx 6@ kai avrol Bape emi pnypin Pardons’ 150 
évOa 8° admroBpigavres évetvapev HO Stay, 

"Hyos & nptyévera gpdvn pododdkruros Has, 
vicoy Oavpdfovres édivedpecOa Kar avriy. 


@poav St vida, Kodpa: Ards alyidyouo, 


alyas épecxdous, iva Semviceay éraipor, IRE 


avtixa kapmida téga Kai alyavéas SodLyavAous 


ciLddpeO’ ex vnay, Sid S& tplya KoopnOévres 

BdédAdoper- ala 8 edwxe Beds pevoerxéa Onpny. 

ynes pév por Erovro duddexa, és St éxdarny 

évvéa Adyxavov alyess epot Se dé’ Eerov ole. 160 


ds rére pey mpbray fpap és néAtcoy KaraddvvtTa 


159. és 8¢ éxdorny] Ameis reads éy 8¢ éxdory with Harl. and some other MSS, 


See note on text. 


by us.’ Cp. Hdt. 4. 134 fated {vid 
3¢ roiot ZevOyor Aayds és 7d péoov 
dehée. For a similar dative with aéa- 


. pety cp. Il 11. 452 od péy col ye warip 


wal aérma phrnp| doce xabaiphoova 
BaydéyTi neEp. 

151. droBp(Eavres, ‘having fallen 
asleep.’ Apifey, connected with Sploey 
and fapvs, is properly to be ‘ heavy 
with sleep.’ Cp. Theocr, Ep. 21 Oap- 
clov eablecv way OérAy2 dwdBpfov. So 
Opp. Cyneg. 3. 511, on the wakefulness 
of hares: of wore ydp 8) | tavoy én 
Breddpacw dwofpliavres tAovro. 

153. €vebdpecGa, ‘roamed ;’ cp. Od. 
16. 63 pnot 8 woAAa Bporaw émi dorea 
SunOnvas | wAa(spevos. With the verb, 
war’ atrhy is to be closely taken, atrhy 
serving to contrast the island itself 
with ‘the shore and the water. 

155. dpeoc-xegous. In the first half of 
the compound the true form of the 
neuter stem is preserved, as in éweo- 
BéA08, caxeo-zdAos, etc. . 

156. SoArxavAous. The ataAde was 
metal ferule or collar by which the 
spear-head was attached to the shaft; 
cp. Il. 17. 397 éyxépados 82 wap’ abdAdy 
dyéSpapey Ef G@redApe. The epithet 
only means that the spear was ‘ long ;’ 
the emphasis lies on S0Arxés, the other 
part of the word merely gives a feature 
common to all spears. See note on 


160. alyes} Cod. Vind. 56 reads alyas. See note on text. 


dévdpeor iiwérnAroy Od. 4. 458. 

157. Join &d ..« évres. 

160. Adyxavov, a solitary instance in 
Homer of Aayxdveww meaning ‘to fall 
by lot.’ If we read alyas with Vind. 
56, we should have the regular con- 
struction with Aayxdvew, ‘they got nine . 
goats by lot;’ this reading would 
necessitate the v.l. éy 8@ éxdoryp. In 
Eur. Hel. 213 we have aldw Sucalow 
éAaxe, but there oé is probably to be 
supplied from the preceding line, so 
that the accusative will be like I]. 
23. 78 éue pev udp | .. Adxe yevdpevdy 
wep. Still, in Plat. Legg. 745 we find 
70 Aaxdv pépos. The MSS. vary be- 
tween éy 8¢ éxdorp and és 32 éxdorny. 
If the former be preferred, we may 
justify it by such a construction as 


olvoy dpbocey év dudspopedor. 


tedov, 3rd person plur. If it 
were the ist person, it would be éfe- 
Aduny, as the meaning would be, ‘I 
took for myself.’ éfa:peiy in the active 
is ‘to choose something for somebody 
else ;’ as when Priam chose the best 
of his treasures as a ransom for his 
son, d0Sexa py wepadAdas dfere wé- 
wAovs I]. 24. 229; cp. Od. a1. 56; 22. 110. 
The person on whose behalf the choice 
is made stands in the dative case, as 
Il. 1. 369; 16. 56: 38. 444; Od. 7. Io. 
See La Roche, Hom. Stud. 234. 
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HpeOa Sawipevoar xpéa + domera kal pébv dv. 
ov ydép mw vndav é£épOiro olvos épvOpds, 
GN événv' modddv yap évy audipopedotw Exacror 


novoapev Kixbvev lepdv mrodleOpov édévres. 


165 


Kuxr\érreov & és yaiay édevooopev éyyds édvtor, 
Katrvév tT avrav te POoyyiy dlov re Kal alyar. 
jpos 8 nédtos xarédu xal émi xvégas FadrOe, 
6) rére xoupHOnpey émi pnypive Oadrdoons. 


jpyos 8 hptyéveca pdvn pododdxrudos ‘Has, 


170 


kai tér éydy dyopiy Oéuevos perd maow eerroy: 
‘“"AdrAa pev viv pluver, épol épinpes éraipor’ 

avtap éy® ovv unl rT éuf Kal épois érdpooww 

Oday travd dvdpav reipjoopa, of tiwés elowy, 


4H Pp of y dBpioral re Kal dypioe ob82 Sixacor, 


175 


je girdgevo, cal opw vbos éori Oeovdss. 

“Qs eimav dvd vnds EBnv, éxéXevca 8 éraipous 
avrovs T duBaive dvd re mpupvicia doa, 
of 8 aly eicBawov xai émi Kdrniot xabifov, 


éfijs 8 é¢duevor mrodujv dAa rérrov éperpois, 


180 


GN bre 8) Tov yGpov ddixbpeb’ eyyds ebvra, 
&v0a & é éoyarif onéos eldopev, dyye Oaddoons, 
bynrov, Sdgvynot Karnpedés’ Oa 8& modAd 


167.] owovSetos SA08 6 orixoe Schol. E. This implies the Hain 9 olay, and the 


omission of re before xa. 


182. owéos el8opnev] Bekk. notices 


e difficulty in 


oxéos standing before ef8oyev, which has the initial digamma. He proposes 
efpopey. Cod. Venet. Marc. 456 gives owéos (8opner, which suggests a solution by 


writing oper oxéos. 


167. abrév refers to the men in con- 
trast to the flocks. The meaning of the 
addition dyylds éévrev is that they 
judged of the nearness of the land by 
being able to hear voices and see the 
smoke. 

Q80yyhv is joined with &Ackacopev 
by a sort of zeugma. Cp. Aesch. 
S. c. T. 160 «rvmov 8é8opxa, P. V. 21 
ly’ obre paviy obre Tov poppy Bporay 
&pe. Mayor refers to Lobeck, Rhemat. 
329 foll., for illustrations of this sort 
of confusion in the use of words re- 
lating to the bodily senses. 


173. éuq -- Gots, emphatic, ‘in my 
own ship with my own crew. The 
remainder of the fleet was to stay 
behind at the island, év@a wep GAAa: | 
vies ivooeA por pévov d0pda: inf. 544. 

177. Gva vyés. See on Od. 2. 416, 
and Hermann, Opusc. 5. 38. 

178. mpupvhowa Adca, used here 
merely as a formula for starting; for in 
this instance the ships were not moored, 
but beached; cp. 149 sup. 

182. év@a 8€ introduces the apodo- 


sis. 
For éoxaneg see inf. 280. 
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BAN, dés re xai alyes laveoxov’ epi 8 avaAd 


UYynr? dédunro Karwpvyéeco AlBoicr 


185 


paxpnoly re mirvoow idt Spvciv inpixbpoor. 


évOa 8 dvip éviave meddpios, bs pd TE pijAra 


olos trotpalverxey amrémpoev- ovdé per’ &Adous 


mwdetr, GAN drdvevOev édy abepioria FOn. 


185. 83un7o] obrwe ‘Apicrapxos. 5 5t "Aporopdyns, BEBAnTo Schol. H. Nauck 


would read «éxpnro. 


184. paAa, the lesser cattle, includin 
sheep and goats. The etymologica 
connection of the word is very un- 
certain. It may be connected with 
padaxés in the sense of ‘soft’ or ‘woolly,’ 
a notion which suggests a further re- 
ference to padAds. If we might com- 
pare the word with pdAds, ‘bright’ 
(compare phAowa xapréy [7] Od. 7. 154), 
we should have an etymology which 
would equally suit piAoy, ‘the apple’ 
or ¢ brightcheeked fruit, and dpyuda 
pia, the ‘ bright white flocks.’ J. 
Grimm refers uAa=‘ the lesser cattle’ 
to the same root as ‘small,’ 

laveoxov, i.e. ‘ were housed at night ;’ 
in the day-time they were out at 

ture. 

atAy. The cave penetrated back into 
the interior of the cliff, but round the 
mouth of it was a yard (ataA#), sur- 
rounded by high stone walls of ‘Cy- 
clopean’ architecture, and along the 
walls a row of trees. See on Od. 6. 
267. The avAf seems to have had a 
huge door, as well as the dyrpor, but 
cp. inf. 239. The trees had been, as it 
were, worked into the wall, the stone- 
work being brought close up to the 
standing trunks. The massive stone 
architecture of early Greece was, prob- 
ably in allusion to this passage, at- 
tributed to the Cyclopes. Pausanias 
(2. 16), speaking of the ruins of 
Mycenae, and especially the Lion-gate 
there, says, ‘ They affirm that these were 
the work of the Cyclopes, who also 
made for Proetus the walls of Tiryns.’ 
See Eurip. I. A. 153 éat KuxAd@waw leis 
@vpéAas, on which Strabo (8. 6) says 
that the Cyclopes accompanied Proetus 
on his return from Asia, and that he 
Teaxloas Thy TipsvOa did Kueddwov obs 
éwra pey elva: xadeicOa 8 yacrepo- 
xelpous, rpepopévove tx ris réxvns (7), 
Heev 32 perawépwrovs bx Avxias. «al 


lows ra omfAaa rd wept thy NavwAlay 
wal rd ty abrots ipya robrow tadvupd 
éorx. And even a later and more 
elaborate kind of masonry still kept 
the same appellation. Cp. Eur. Herc. 
Fur. 15 ’Apyeia reixn xat KuxdAwslay 
néduy, ib. 944 Tad Kuxddrrow Bdbpa | 
gol. xayéve xat rheoas hppocpérva. 
Cp. also Eur. I. T. 845; Troad. 1087; 
Elect. 1158; Orest. 965. 

188. Sitka bats — ovd2 per’ 
GAAovs twleiro—dwdavevOey tdv—are 
merely so many repetitions to emphasise 
the idea of the isolated unsociable life 
of the monster. 

189. G0epnlona yin. Sometimes we 
find ofa used with the genitive when 
the notion of experience is present, e. g. 
téfow elds Tl. 12. 363, Texrocurdayv 
Od. §. 250, in such a_ connection 
generally with the addition of e& or 
odga. Where knowledge (scientia) 
rather than experience is implied, an 
accusative commonly follows, as in the 
phrase pidea or wenvupéra phdea €ldds, 
Sixas eldds Od. 2. 38; 9. 215; wadad 
Te wodAG re elds Od. 2.188; 7. 157; 
24.51. Often the neuter plural of an 
adjective is used with el8us to express 
the character or disposition. and to 
imply consequently the habits and 
practice. This usage with the par- 
ticiple, as e.g. xedyd ldvia Od. 1. 428, 
Avypa ldvia 11. 432, plra eldwe 3. 277, 
drAopdna ei8és 4. 460, dwarfhAia el 
14. 288, is uliar to the Odyssey. 
The use of the neuter adjective with 
the finite verb, as here, is also found 
in Il. 5. 326; 16 207; 16. 73; 24. 41; 
Od. 13. 405. It is like the later use 
of the adjective with ¢povey, which is 
actually found in Il. 6. 162 dya6a 
gpovéovres ‘with right mind;’ dif- 
ferent in sense from dya6a ¢povlay 
in Od. 1. 43. Here we may translate 
‘of lawless mood;’ or, following 
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Kal yap Oadp éréruxro meAdpiov, odd? exer 
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190 


dvdpt ye otropdym, add pio bAevTe 
iynrhav dpéwov, 8 re galverar olov dw dddoyv. 
Ai rére rods dAdous Keddunv Epinpas éraipous 


rm 4 , SoA oy Oat’ 
avTod map vni re pévey Kal vna epvodat 


atrap éyd xpivas érdpwv Svoxaldex’ dpicrous 


195 


Biv drap atyeoy doxdy exov pédAavos olvoto, 
HOéos, dv por Edaxe Mdpwv, Evdvbeos vids, 
ipeds ’Arrébddwvos, ds “lopapov dpgpiBeBrjxeL, 
ofvexd puv adv maidl mepicx oped 4de yuvacki 


dfépevor’ wKe yap év ddoei devdpjerre 
PolBou ’AmébdAwvos. 6b dé pot mépev dyad Sapa: 


200 


Xpvood pév po bax evepyéos érra rédavra, 


192. 8 re] Bekk., with Fiisi, follows the common reading, which makes ve a con- 


junction. 
Roche, and Nauck follow. 
Schol. H. Al. civ rac. 


the language of the Psalms, ‘ with his 
mind set upon unrighteousness.’ 

192. Ste. It seems better to read, 
with Wolf, & re gaiverar=‘ quod qui- 
dem apparet,’ than 57¢ =‘ quum." Cp. 
Schol. Q. wAcloras 82 wapaBoAds rorei'rar 
Tou peyiOovs abrov. %0 wal Spe dvOpw- 
soy elxacey ws twepBdddAovta wavTds 
(gov péyeBos, xal of3° Spe dwrae dAAd 
by tAferni, 5 torw Spa ro tyrordpy 
wal robry bdAhevri’ Touro 8 torw twep- 
Body bwepBorje. 

197. Mapwv is called son of Dionysus 
in Eur. Cycl. 141 According to the 
Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 3. 996, it is 
Euanthes who is son of Dionysus and 
Ariadne. 

198. dpoufeBfxa, ‘used to protect,’ 
cp. IL 1. 37 de Xpdony dyugiBéBneas. 
It is not necessary to force dp PePica 
here into the sense of a present tense, 
or to read, with Nitzsch, dug:BéBnxe. 
The tense refers back to the time before 
the destruction of Ismarus. For as a 
god could not resist the dydyen of fate, 

e would desert a city when the sen- 
tence of its doom had gone forth. 
Cp. Aesch. S. c. T. 218 GAA’ ody Geode | 
Tove THe dAobvons wéALo8 txAclwew Ad-yos. 
See also Virg. Aen. 2. 351; Tac. Hist. 
5. 13 ‘Apertae delubri fores et audita 


Wolf, with several MSS, wrote 8 re, ‘quod quidem,’ which Ameis, La 
199. oby wa:di) oby wa:dl, Apicrapyxos xai 'Ap:oropavns 


maior humana vox excedere deos.’ 
Plin. N. H. 28. 2. 4 ‘ In oppugnationibus 
ante omnia solitum a Romanis sacer- 
dotibus evocari deum cuius in tutela 
id oppidum esset.’ The notion of pro- 
tection in dyd:Batvew comes through 
that of ‘walking round it,’ ‘ patrolling,’ 
etc.; especially of a hero protecting 
a corpse or a wounded friend on the 
battle-field. In this sense it is com- 
monly used with a personal. dative, as 
Tl. 17. 4 dupe 8 dp’ abr Bair’, &s mus 
wept wéprax phrnp | spwrordécos mvuph, 
cp. Il. 5. 299; 14. 477; 17. 359. In 
the same sense we have the substantive 
duplifacrs Il, 5. 623, and wep:Baivew 
ib. 21 etc. The latter word is a good 
illustration of mweproxépe8a in the next 
line, which means literally, ‘hold our 
selves round,’ used with a personal 
genitive in Il. 1. 393 dAAd od, el bvvacail 
¥e, wepicxeo wads éjos. 

202. nahayea: The same word is 
used in Homer for scales and weights ; 
nor must we suppose here that rdAarror 
is anything more than a definite weight; 
‘rerum mutatione omnis fere tunc tem- 
poris mercatura constabat, ex pondere 
aestimabantur omnia, nec signatis num- 
mis indigebant. Boum numero maius 
vel minus rei pretium definiebant: 
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dake S€ pot Kpnripa mavdpyvpov, avrap ereta 


olvov év apugigopetor duddexa macw ddvooas 


Hddv dxnpdowov, Oeiov aorédy’ ovdé ris avrov 


205 


neidn Spdav oS dudirbrov évi olka, 


GN avbros Gdroybs re didn rapln re pi’ of. 


roy & dre mivoiey pedrndéa olvoy épuOpor, 


éy déras éumAnoas Odaros dvd elxoot pérpa 


xed’, dun 8° Hdcia dad xpnrijpos ddadet, 


210 


206. #e[8n] La Roche would write #ef8e, following Eustath. (who quotes it as 
ound éy rots waAmois dyri:ypapas), Hesych. and four MSS. 


eadem ratione metalla aestimata sunt 
(I). 2. 449; 6. 236), auri quoque talenta 
saepius collaudat H., de quibus in di- 
versa abierunt viri docti. Quae quidem 
talenta nec signata nec proprie ita 
dictam monetam fuisse mea fert sen- 
tentia. In auro argento aliisve metallis 
ponderandis proprius fuit talenti usus, 
ua voce generatim pretium sive pon- 

us, quibuscunque tandem rebus, bobus 
potissimum aliave pecude solvendum 
seu adpendendum significarent’ Terp- 
stra, Hom. Antt. gg foll. We can form 
very little idea of the value of gold 
in Homeric times. In Il. 6. 235, gold 
arms, as bartered against bronze, are 
represented by the value of 100 oxen 
against 9, which would make gold 
worth 114 times the value of bronze. 
In Il. 23. 757 the lowest prize in a foot 
race is half a talent of gold. The chief- 
tains of Phaeacia give Odysseus a cloak 
and shirt each, and one talent of gold, 
Od. 8. 392; the reward given by Aegi- 
sthus to the sentinel was two talents, 
Od. 4. §27; the two talents of gold 
in the law court represented on the 
shield of Achilles (Il. 18. 507) may 
have been either a prize or a deposit. 
Two talents are the fourth prize in 
the chariot races, Il. 23. 269; and 
among the conciliatory offerings from 
Agamemnon to Achilles ten talents of 
gold are mentioned, II. 9. 122, and the 
same amount as of the ransom 
given by Priam for Hector’s body, 
Il. 24. 233, and as a portion of the 

ifts of the Aegyptian Polybus to 

enelaus. But no real approach can 
be made towards the valuation of the 
talent of gold in early times. The 


utmost we can say is that possibly, 
from a comparison of II. 23. 269, 750, 
805, we may gather that the worth 
of an ox was two talents of gold. But 
this value must have varied infinitely 
according to the relative scarcity of 
oxen or gold; see Buchholz, Hom. 


Real. vol. 2. p. 300 foll. 
204. SuéSexa wfow. See on Od. §. 


44. 

206. dpdimédwv, always used in 
Homer of female servants. The duties 
of dydiwodc: comprised spinning and 
weaving, Il. 6. 323 ; Od. 1. 357; 7. 235; 
attendance at meals (especially to pour 
water over the diners’ hands), Od. 1. 
136, etc., and general household work, 
Il. a2. 442; Od. 7. 232. They com- 
monly accompanied the lady of the 
house or her daughter, Od. 1. 331; 6. 
84, etc. The corresponding male ser- 
vants are the Oepdwovres. 

209. tv Sémas. It was customary in 
the earliest times to pour the wine into 
the water, and not, as later, the water 
into the wine. Cp. Od. 7. 164. 

év Séwas duwAfoas is just equivalent 
to the Latin past participle, ‘unum 
poculum impletum ;’ as, inf. 340, éwé- 
Onxe Oupedy pé-yay inféo’ delpas would be 
represented by ‘ obicem magnum sursum 
sublatum admovit.’ Translate, then, 
‘He poured one full cup of wine into 
twenty measures of water.’ For the 
use of dvd to express ‘distribution’ 
compare dy-éuwoye 5¢ city | pdppasa 
Avypd Od. 10, 235, dvd 5e wept Acvedy 
émtay Od. 4. 41. Nitzsch com 
Xen. Anab. 3. 4. 21 &f Adxous dvd efxocr 
dy3pas. In Pliny’s time the wine of 
Maroneia kept something of its ancient 
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Oeorrecin: tét dv of ro dmroryécOat pirov fev. 
To dépoy éumdnoas doxdy péyav, év de xal ga 


Kopixo’ avtixa ydp pot dlraro Oupds ayijvep 
dvép éredetocerOar peydAnv émieipévoy adxhv, 


dyptiov, otre Sixas ev eldéra obre OémtoTas. 


215 


Kaprradipvws 8 els dvrpov adixdped’, ovdé pv Evdov 
eBpopev, GAN évdpeve vopdy kdra miova pada. 


éAObvres 8 els dvrpov eOnetpecOa Exacta’ 


Tapool piv tupav Bpibov, areivovro 8 anol 


dpvav 70 épigwv Staxexpipévar 8t Exaorat 


220 


epxaro, xapis pev mpdyovot, xaplis d& péraccat, 


xepis & adé’ Epcat’ vaiov J ép@ eyyea médyra, 


yavdol tre oxapides re, rervypéva, Trois évdperyev. 


&vO" éue pey mporicd’ érapa Alooovr éréeoot 


tupav alvupévous iévac wédw, adrap émera 


216. ob8€ pay Evdor] yp. ob86 tw’ Evdoy Schol. H. 


vatoy, rive 82 yaow Schol. H. Al. vader. 


fame, the proportion of the water with 
this wine in common use being eight to 
one, ‘sextarios singulos octonis aquae’ 
N. H. 14. 6. 

214. dredetbocecOur. That dv8pa is 
subject to the infinitive, and not object, 
as Nitzsch prefers, seems settled by the 
use of éw7AGe inf. 233. 

pévov Here and Il. 7. 


164; 8. 262; 18.157. In Il. 1. 149; 
9- 372, we have dvadelny tmepévos. A 
similar metaphor occurs in duvapuy wepi- 
Gcivas (not wapaGeivas] Od. 3. 205. Cp. 
Isaiah 50. 17. 

216. o0Bé puv..ebpopev. For ot8é 
with the force of drdp od see on ot82 
Bingry inf. 498; Od. 5. 88. 

aig. The ( mentioned here are 
the same as the wiexrot rédapor inf. 
247. The Schol. says rightly rapoot 32 
A€yorra: wapd 7d répoa, 5 lor: énpavas. 
In Eur. Cycl. 208 they are called 
oxolviva Trevyxn. 

tov, ‘were loaded with 

cheeses.’ The same construction occurs 

in Od. 15. 334, but the verb is used 

with the dative in Od. 6.159; 16.474; 
19. 112; Il. 18. 561. 

vovro is found with the dative 
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222. vaiov] ’Aplorapyxos 


225. alvupévove) yp. dyGopuévovs Eustath. 


inf. 445 and IL. 21. 320. 

231. épxaro, in Od. 10. 241 with 
augment, éépyaro. The lambs were 
penned off in three divisions according 
to age, the firstlings, the later lambs 
(péracoa =‘ intermediate,’ from jerd, 
as émoogos from éwi and wepioods from 
wepi,) and the newly yeaned. With the 
use of tpoa, to express the tender 
young of animals, compare pds«adoy 
and ynrépes Yaxadovxor Soph. wn 962, 
ard 8pécois déwros AedyTaw Aesch. Ag. 
I4l. 

222. vatov. The full form of the 
verb vdw is o-vaf-w, Aeol. vadw. It is, 
together with véw (i. €. o-vef-w, cp. 
évevoa), to be referred to root vv or ovv, 
Skt. sve, and sndu-mi=‘fluo. The 
quantity of the a in yam is usually short 
in Homer, as in Od. 6. 292; I]. ar. 
197, but the v. 1. vdow gives d in the 
imperf., as in the later epic. 

e general word dyyea is subdivided 
into oxadlSes (cxdw-rw, scoop), and 
yavAol, probably ‘round bowls;’ cp. 
yoyyaos, and Skt. gélas =‘ a ball.’ 

225. alvupévous (fuas) v, ‘that 
we should take some of the cheeses and 
go back again.’ 
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Kapradiuws eri via Bony épipous te kai dpvas 
onxay éfeAdoavras émrurdeiy dApupdv bdap’ 
GAN éyd od wiObunv, # 1 dy woAD Képdtoy Fev, 
Opp airév re Wout, cat ef por feina doin. 


ovd dp EuerdN érdpoot pavels éparewis evecOat, 


230 


"Evéa 8 rip xnavres EOvcapevy 4dt Kai avroi 


Tupéy aivipevot ddyopev, pévopéy ré pv Evdov 
Hpevor, elos ew7rOe vépwv ghépe F SBpipov dy Gos 
dAns dfadréns, va of rroridbpmeoy ein. 


231. xnayres) This is apparently the reading of Aristarchus. Eustath. states 


that « instead of 7 is the reading 


in the majority of MSS. But Spitzer, Exc. xv 


on fl. writes 7, which has been almost uniformly followed in modern editions. 
Veitch, Irreg. G. V. s. v. walw, remarks that the MSS. of Homer agree in giving 
the aor. éxna, and «ha: (opt.) without any variant, but vary between 9 and « in inf., 


afjas or xeias, hover and sweloyxer (conjunctive), afayro and xelayro, etc. 


In Soph. 


El. 757 the MSS. gave «hayres, Triclin, «elavres, which Herm. harmonised with 


Attic use by wri wdavres. 


234. woriddpmov] tno 32 dyvoovvres ypdpovorw 


Schol. H. ‘Quid scribunt?’ asks Dindorf, and La Roche suggests wort Sépmoy in 


two words, 


229. € por Eelvia Soln. The use of 
et in this connection is not uncommon, 
where there seems a want of some word 
like cxoweiy or wecpacGa: to fill up the 
sense. Cp. inf. 267 ledpyed’ ef ri wépois 
favhiov, Od. 10. 147 dvfov be weprormy, 
j ef wwe épya (80ju. Similarly with af 
we, Il. 10. §5 émt Nécropa Siow | ely wat 
irpuvéa dyorhpyeva, al x léAnow | 
dr0dciv. Cp. Tl. 6. 94; 11. 796; 24. 
301; Od. 1. 379; 2. 144; 3- 933; 4- 


34- 

230. o08’ dp’ qeAAg, ‘ yet, as it fell 
out, he was not going to be a joy to my 
comrades, when he showed himself,’ 
For ot8’ dpa in a similar sense com- 
pare Il. 1. 329 rdw 3° eipoy wapd re 
wd0lp wal vat peraivy | fpevoy 068’ dpa 
Th ye l8dxv yhOnoer "AxiddA&be. 

231. €0Ucapev, i.e. an offering to the 

ods of part of the cheeses, before they 
Began to take them for themselves, cp. 

. 1g. 222 of Telemachus Ove 3° "A6hyn 
ynl wapa xpiyry. Comparing this with 
ib. 258 we find 6ve interpreted by owévy- 
Sey. Similarly Od. 14. 446 dpypara 
Oice Geois, and IL. g. 219 Geotar Se Otoa 
dydrye: | TidrpoxAow by éraipor’ 5 3’ dy 
wupt Bade OundAds. This agrees with 
the remark of the Schol. T. péAdAovres 
tcdiaw mwpdérepow tOdcapev. Lehrs (de 
Aristarch. Stud. 82) gives as a rule 


‘ @¥eay nusquam apud Homerum dicitur 
de immolanda hostia, sed de offerendis 
dwapxais, et GunArAal sunt dwapyal.’ See 
Athen. 5. 7 wal apd rot Covacba: 8e & 
Bef worry Huds BiBdcnes wad “Opnpos 
dwapyas tiv Bpupdraw vépay Trois Oeois: 
ol yoty wept Tov ‘Odvacda, xalwep dvree 
dy TE TOU Kbxdwwos omnialy ‘ tv6dde wip 
wclayres tOvcapev, 482 nal abrol | rupayr 
alyipevoe payopey. The later Epicists 
did not maintain this accurate usage, as 
e.g. we have in Apoll. Rhod. 1. 420; 
2. 156 OundAh used of slaughtered 
victims, joined with the word sé(ay, 
the proper term for sacrificing. 

234. v, ‘that it might 
serve him [for light] at tay sie tva éxp 
apos dae Sasvey Schol. H. Cp. és 
Sdprp Od. 18. 44. Fora similar use of 
a compound adjective Nitzsch compares 
xara6buos Tl. 17. 201, weraddpmoes Od. 

- 194, peradhjyuos Od. 8. 393. The 
el seems only to have been used by 
the Cyclops to give light, as in Od. 18. 
307 we find cressets fed with billets of 
wood, abrixa Aauwripas rpeis icracay ty 
peydpacw, | Sppa paclvoaer wept 8¢ fiAa 
n&vywava Ojway «.7.r. There is no allu- 
sion here to the use of fire for cooking ; 
as, under ordinary circumstances, the 
Cyclops seems only to have eaten cheese 
and drunk milk. In the ‘Cyclops’ of 
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évrogbev 8 dvrpoto Baroy dpupayddy zOnKer 
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235 


hpets S& deicavres drecovpeO’ és puydv adyrpov. 
avtap & y els evpd) onéos frace miova pia, 

wdvra par bac fpedye, Ta 8’ Epveva Acie Odpnquy, 
dpvevs te tpdyous re, Babeins evrobev avdjjs. 


aurdp tre éréOnxe Oupedv péyay inpbo’ deipas, 


240 


5Bpipov ovk dv rév ye d0w Kail elxoo duagat 
évOAal reccapdxuxdo an’ oddeos byAoceav" 
téconv AAlBarov wérpnv éréOnxe Odpynow. 


235. évroadev] So Eustath. for common reading éxroo@ey, which is incompatible 


with 233. 


In 239 for teroGey aids Rumpf conjectures évroGer, which most 
modern editors since Bekk. ii. adopt. See note on text. 


243. dxAlccaayv] Bekk. 


adopts éxAHcaay from Cod. Aug. and Ven. Marc. 456. See Il. 31. 361. In Il. a1. 
448 we have v¢zpdxueAoy, and there seems no reason for lengthening the é and 4. 
Most modern editions give reooapdaveAo from Bares. 


Euripides however the monster is repre- 
sented as feeding on the sheep which he 
pastured, ydAaer: xal rupoia: xal phroy 
Bop¢ (122), and as hunting with dogs, 
Onpas lxvebuw xvoly (130), and as keep- 
ing horned cattle as well as sheep and 
goats; for Silenus offers to Odysseus 
Bods -yéAa (136), 

235. The Cyclops just enters the 
cave and throws down therein his bundle 
of firewood (évroaev dvrpevo) ; he then 
steps outside again and drives the ewes 
and she-goats into the cave, leaving the 
rams and he-goats outside in the court- 
yard. Thus we can give a consistent 

icture by adopting the conjecture of 

. Rumpf, fvroOev adAfis, instead of 
éxroOev. To make any sense of dxerodey 
we must either, with Diintzer, regard 
abAyy as synonymous with owéoe, or, 
with Déderlein, take écro@ev as nothing 
more than an epexegesis of 6ipngiy, in 
which case BaQciys atAfs must be 
treated as a local genitive, equivalent to 
‘in the court.’ But this is very unlikely. 
The form évro@ey for the ordinary é- 
rooGey is given in Cramer. An. Ox. 177. 
31; Bekk. An. 945. 22. 

240. Oupedy, dissyll., is used in later 
Greek for ‘a shield.” In Hdt. 2. 96a 
broad board is called 6¢pn. 

241. dyagat ..dxAloaeav. Probably 
a hyperbolical parody of the proverbial 
expression in Il. 12. 447 rov 8 of xe 50° 
dvipe Shou dpiorw | pnidias tx’ duatay 
dw’ ob8eos b5yAlcceay. There seems to 


be something intentionally comic in the 
grave circumstantiality of the exact 
number twenty-two, and in the form of 
the expression ; for it is not possible to 
conceive twenty-two waggons working 
together to /ift a weight, and éxAlocaav 
can hardly express the sort of work 
done by a waggon, however accurately 
the word may be uséd for ‘ pushing’ 
or ‘heaving’ a weight upon a waggon. 
In Il. 13. 260 twenty-one is the number 
used to express a ‘good many’ spears ; 
in Il. r5. 678 a very long spear is 
Svomaieccogiayyy, in Il. 23. 264 a huge 
tripod is dvaxaesociperpos. Cp. also 
Il. 22. 349 Sexdmce re wal eleoowhpr’ 
dwova, and Od. 12. 78. From a 
passage may come the expression quot 
in Back. Anecd. 24 dyafiaia xphyara, 
i.e. peydAa & pépo dy Gyata ob« dyOpa- 
wos h Uwo(uyov, cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 2. 
3; Hell. a. 4. 27. : 

243. HAlBarov. The use of the word 
here as an epithet of a stone block is 
conclusive against the etymology given 
by Apoll. Lex. Hom. §Asos and ey, 
i.e z 6 HAros pdévoy imBalves. More 
likely is the derivation maintained by 
Buttm. on the suggestion of the Schol., 
4 woe rivd ddctalvew THe Bacews, which 
would make the word nearly equivalent 
to abeBaros. Others connect it with 
Aéwas, root Acw in the sense of ‘ smooth,’ 
‘sheer,’ like Ale wévpy, or with d and 
AiBas, ‘without moisture. So the 
sapless dead are called dAiSayres in 
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éfdpevos 3 fueryev dis kal pynxddas alyas, 


mwdvra Kard poipay, Kal dw euBpvoy hey éxdorp. 


245 


avtixa S fpicu piv Opéyras AevKoio ydéAaxros 
mexTois €v Taddpoow dunodpevos KaréOnkev, 


fpicv 8 adr torncev ev dyyerw, 8ppa of ely 
tivew aivupévm Kal of moriddpmov etn. 


avtap érel 5) omeioe rovnoduevos ra & epya, 


250 


kal Tore wip dvéxate xal clowdev, elpero 8 Hpéas’ 

OQ f~eivor, rives éoré; 1bOev wdcid’ dypda Kédcvba; 
fi rt xara mpitw 7 payidlos dddrAnobe 
old re Anoripes trelp Gra, rol 7 adbwovrat 


yuxas mapbépevor, Kaxdv dddodatroiot pépovres ; 


255 


"Qs thal’, hyiv 8 adre xarexrAdobyn pirov FHrop 
Secdvrav pOdyyor re Bapdy adrév rE médwpov, 
GAA Kal ds piv Srecow apeBdpevos mpocéerov™ 

““Hyeis rot Tpolnbey dromdayyOévres ‘Axatot 


mavrotus dvépoirw drép péya Aairpa Oadrdoons, 


260 


247. Taddpoow dunodpevos|] Schol. E., the lemma has wornodpevos perébnxey, 


and the interpretation gives ¥, 
see crit. note. 


Plato. In h. Hom. Ven. 268 it is 
used as an epithet of pine-trees, but the 
line is suspicious. 

245. wavra xaTd poitpay. 
309, 342; Od. 4. 783; 8. 54. 

pBpvov is used here of the young 
after birth, and not in the later sense of 
‘embryo;’ so in Virg. Ecl. 3. 30 ‘ binos 
alit ubere fetus.’ Join ‘dd-fxev, as 
Theocr. 25. 104 réxva irae ind pn- 
tpaow ta, Colum. 7. 4 ‘agni summit- 
tuntur nutricibus.’ 

246. Opébas, ‘having curdled half 
the white milk, he set it down in wicker 
baskets, having collected it together.’ 
With Opépas in the sense of ‘having 
thickened’ cp. rpdge xdpa Il. rr. 307. 
In Homeric times milk was curdled by 
rig in the juice of the wild fig-tree, 
érds Il. 5. go2. The later name for 
‘rennet’ was wveria, or, in Doric, réyu- 
cos Theocr, 7. 16. 


247. dpnodpevos. 


Cp. inf. 


See on Od. 5. 


era: dunodpevos. 
254. Tol 7’ dddwvra:] yp. pnxavéowra Schol, H. P. 


252-255 |= Od. ‘ 71-74, where 


482. 

250. atrdp dwel 5h. If we throw 
the emphasis on owredoe, we may render 
‘but when, having busied himself, he 
had despatched these works of his.’ 
For owevSeay with objective accusative 
see Il. 13. 235; Od. 19. 137, and with 

& Epya cp. roy tudy ydpow Od. 2. 
97. But it seems more likely that the 
Important word is wovynodpevos, fre- 
quently used with an accusative, as in 
Il. 9. 348; 18. 380; 23. 245; Od. 15. 
222, etc.; and owedoe comes in with 
the same sort of adverbial force that 
Tvyxéyvw or AavGayw give to a sentence. 
Translate, ‘after he had quichly per- 
formed what he had to do.’ Cp. Od. 
10. 249 dyaccdpued’ Ef epéovres =‘ asked 
In our surprise.’ 

253-255. See on Od. 3. 71-74. 

256. fpiv .. 8acdvrwy. See on Od. 
6. 1523. Eustath calls this construction 
évadAayh dwo Borixips ele yenuhy. 
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olxade lépevor, AAAnv dddv, GAdAa KéAcvda 
FrAOoper” otrm mov Zeds FOerAc pynricacGat. 
daoi & ’Arpeldew Ayapépvovos evydpucO elvat, 


rob 8) viv ye péytorov wroupdviov Kdéos éorl 


tréconv yap dtérepoe wédw Kai dmddece Aaovs 


265 


moddous’ pets & adre xtxavéuevo: TA ca yoova 


ixdpeO’, ef te mbpos fevqioy He Kai drs 


doins Swrivny, # tre felvov Oéus eoriv. 


GN aldcio, pépiore, Oeods’ ixérat 8€ rot elpev. 


Zeds & émiripjrop txerdov re f~eivov Te, 


270 


Eelvios, 8s felvorow dy aidolnow darndet. 


“Qs eddpnv, 6 8é pe abrik apeiBero vnr& Buys 


‘ynmidbs els, @ geiv', } TndrAdOev elAndrovbas, 
ds pe Oeods xédear 4 Oecdiuer 9} adréaoOat’ 


od yap Kéxdores Atds aiyibyou a@déyovow 


275 


271.] On this line Kéchly (Diss. Od. ii) says, ‘Satis probabiliter Bekkerus ad 


imum marginem relegavit, vi versus et 
e languet, nec obscurae originis est quippe detortus ex 
7 165 = 181 ta wal Ard repmixepavvy | oeicopev, 52 0" lxérgow’ Gp’ aiboloe 


Krew Te felvew Te, mirific 


261. GAAnv S8dv, dAAa xédevOa. 
This repetition of dAdAos is generally 
taken as giving a sense like dAAvdis 
GAAp inf. 458, and so taking up dwo- 


wAayxOévres = ‘on various ways and - 


various wanderings.’ But it seems 
simpler, following the interpretation of 
Schol. Q. (* mwapaAAnAov 7d abré: ra 
yap dbo ev onpalyove:), to take the 
words as only meaning, ‘a different 
route and a different journey,’ sc. from 
the homeward direction. The use of 
&AXos would then be a sort of euphemism 
for ‘unfortunate;’ cp. Il. 23. 144; and 
perhaps érépws in Od. 1. 234. A 
similar meaning attaches to the Lat. 
‘secus, in such phrases as ‘si secus 
acciderit’ Cic. Fam. 6. 31. 2, etc. 

262. pyricacOar. This aor. and the 
fut. pyricopa Il. 3. 416, are found as 
from a pres. pyriopa:, a poetical form 
of pyriadw. Similarly we have 8ypl 
cayro Od. 8. 76, and 3npdovro ib. 78, 
pointing to Snploya: and sypidopa 
respectively. -— 

264. péyierov stands as predicate; 


‘his fame, far as the heaven covers, is 


st antecedentem Zeds 8 émriphrop 


ow dmdei. 


the greatest.’ 

266. tpets 8’ adre, an antithesis to 
Agamemnon. 

7a od yotva must be immediately 
governed by lxépe8a, on the analogy of 
Ta ad yotval’ ixdyopa: Od. 3. 92, and 
mixavépevo. may be rendered ‘thus 
lighting on thee,’ as in Ll. 19. 289 viv 
5é oe TeOvnwra ixdvopa, 

267. Eawtpov wopetv is the most 
general expression for the bestowal of 
hospitality, Swr{vyv is a more specific 
addition. The relative 4 te, which 
refers to both, is attracted to the gender 
of Oéus, cp. Od. 24. 285 TH név oO eb 
Shpociy dpenpdevos cps | xai 
tevin dya0n’ } yap Odus, with Il. 1. 
779 feild vr’ eb waplOnxey & re felvas 
Géus dori. For Oés used in the sense 
of regular custom, like &len, cp. Il. 9. 
134 4 Odyus dvOpiwow wire. 

271. alSoloiow. This merely means 
that all guests are ‘ revered,’ gua guests, 
and does not refer to the particular 
character of any individuals. 

275. 0 ydp KuxAwwes. This is 
inconsistent with what the Cyclopes 
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ovde Oeady paxdpwv, errel @ todd déprepoi eiper, 
ovd dy éyd Ads exOos drevdpevos megidolunu 
ore oe 000 érdpwv, ef ph Ovyds pe Kedrevor, 
GNAE por elf Gry Evyes lav wepyéa vija, 


# mov én’ écyaris § Kal oyeddv, dppa Sacio. 


280 


*Qs ddro mepdfov, eve & ov AdOev eidéra odd, 
GAE uv Anyoppov mpocégnv Sorlos eréeoor: 
‘Néa pév po xaréafe Moceddwy évooly ov, 


mpos mérpnot Badray spins emt melpact yains, 


a&xpy mpooreAdoas: dvepos & éx mévrov évetxey’ 


285 


aurap éy adv roiade tréxgvyov aimdy b&deOpov. 
“Qs éeddpnv, 6 8€ p’ oddey dpelBero vnr& Ouyg, 
aN 6 y dvat~as érdpos emi yeipas tarde, 


276. éwe? 3] See La Roche, Textkrit. 267, who shows that the older gram- 
marians so wrote instead of éweij. Most modern editors adopt the separate form. 
Others, as Dind., Baiimlein, and Doderi. write éwech on the analogy of én from 


Sri F. 


283. Néa péy pos] obras ’Apicrapyos Schol. H. Néa is pronounced as 


one syllable. Several MSS. give yja, which would imply vj’ du4y or rija tuhy. 
See Eustath. ad loc. véa péy por, dvdmacroy dye: w68a ty xatapyy orlyov, kaTado- 


(spevov dyri oovdelou, 


acknowledged about the power of Zeus, 
inf. 410; and with Polyphemus’ boast 
that Poseidon was his father. But asa 
piece of impious boasting, such incon- 
sistency is quite true to nature. On 
this braggadocio of Polyphemus the 
Schol. remarks, 70 Tov dpaprnpa éavrov 
& TModAvgnpos Kody woetrat’ ort yap of 
@rAo KiwAwwes ote Foay Meo, not, 
‘yotcoy 8 ob} wws tor: Ards peydrAou 
dAdacOa.’ Cp. Eur. Cycl. 320 Znvds 8 
bya xepavvdy ot ppicow, five, | 008" of8 
Sri Zeus tor’ épod xpelacow Geds. 

279. dwé. ‘Tell me where you 
moored your ship when you came 
here. For éxew via in this sense cp. 
Od. to. 91; Hat. 6. 95. 

The use of the participle lov merely 
as a graphic addition may be paralleled 
by similar usage in Attic, as S07 xar’ 
abrav t8pw éxricar’? Iav Soph. Aj. 
304. 

280. Saelw, conjunctive, as dela for 
Oém or 0a. 

281. 6l86ra woAAd, cp. the epithet 
noAbpnris. He means, ‘ with may kuow: 
ledge of the world.’ 


282. dipoppov. The Schol. strangely 
interprets as ody dwA@s GAA’ dmicBdp- 
pyrov, ro dvydwakiy ris dAnOelas. It 
only means, ‘I answered him back,’ as 
in inf. 501. 

283. Néa. See crit. note. For two 
short syllables coalescing into one long 
cp. tynpepea Od. 4. 757, yeyea sup. 
44, tepédvea Od. 11. 185, and fea &ce- 
AevoeoOaz Il. 13. 144. 

285. If we join dvepos éx wévrov we 
may compare it with wAnpupis tx 
wévroto inf. 486. Others join épev éx 
wévrou, ‘brought in from the open 
sea;’ i.e. they were driven on a lee- 
shore, which explains the reason of 
their coming at all to the land of the 
Cyclopes. 

288. Join Gémri..tadAde and ovw.. 
popias. Cp. Eur. Cycl. 397 gare 
ovppdpyas Sve | ee éralpwy 7a” 
tuav fpvOuq tii, | rov perv A€BnTos és 
wbros xaAKAaroy, | rdv 8’ ab révovros 
dpricas dxpov wodds, | waiwy apds dfdy 
Svuxa werpalov Aidou, | tyxépadov Efep- 
puve. The cooking is a later refine- 
ment, not found in the Homeric story. 
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avy dt dtw pdpyas ds re oxbdaxas mori yain 


Konr ° 


éx & éyxégados xapddis pée, Sede dé yaiav. 


290 


rovs Oe did pedrcior! rapov adirrlccaro Séprov- 
Hobie & Bs re Néwv dpecirpopos, odd drrédecrrey, 
éyxatd te odpxas re Kal éoréa pvedderra, 


hpets 8 KAalovres avecyeOopev Ati yxeipas, 


axérAia Epy dpbovres’ dunyxavin & tye Bupdy. 


295 


aurap érel Kixrow peydrAnv éumdhoaro vnddy 
dvdpbuea xpé eSov Kal én’ xpnrov ydda iver, 


Keir évtoa0’ dytpo.o rayvocdpevos bd prov. 
Tov pev éy® BovrNevoa kara peyadrrropa bupdv 


dacov idv, <igos fd épvoadpuevos apd pnpoi, 


300 


ourdpevar mpds ot7Oos, 50c gpéves frrap eExover, 
xelp éripacodpevos: Erepos 8é pe Oupds epuxer. 


291. peAeiorl) So Nitysch and Bothe from Schol. V. ‘ peAciorf) ward pédos.’ 


Earlier edd. write with MSS. dapedciori, 


302. xelp’ émpacodpevos] Cp. Gl. H. 


épaypdpevos xewpl 7d wAfjpes. Similarly Eustath. The common reading was xéip.’ 


See note on text. 


Macrobius, 5. 13, referring to et bh 
treatment of the scene in Aen. 3. 623, 
says ‘Narrationem facti nudam et 
brevem Maro posuit; contra Homerus 
#4003 miscuit, et dolore narrandi invi- 
diam crudelitatis aequavit.’ 

agi. Join &ad .. rapadw pedciorl, as 
Il. 24. 409 fou xvoly pedrciort tapor 
mpovOnxey "AxiAAevs. 

292. 005’ dwéAevwev stands as a 
parenthetical clause =‘ without leaving 
anything ;’ éyxara, etc., being directly 
governed by fiotie. Cp. ds pévey "I80- 
peveds Soupixdurds (008’ vwexdper), 
Alvelay imévra BonOdov Il. 13. 476, 
wat Barev, (008 dpayapre si rvcKdépevos 
Kepadrjquy), dxpny «dx xdpvOa Il. 11. 
350, 376. 

297. Join ént ..alvev, and cp. Eur. 
Cycl. 327 éwexmaw ydAacros dydopéa, 
‘drinking on the top of it,’ as we say 
‘to wash it down.’ So Ouvvea.. xara- 
payday adr’ tmimdv dxparoy olvov xéa 
Ar. Eq. 354; and in a somewhat 
similar usage dray 7d b8ap wviyp ri der 
éxiwivey; Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 7. 2. 

298. Sd phrov. For 54 wit 
genitive expressing unbroken extension 


through the midst cp. Od. 10. 391 
H 82 8 abraw epyouim, 12. 206 dd 
ynos idy, ib. 335; 17. 161. 

301. 80. dpéves qxover. 
Generally rendered, ‘where the midriff 
enfolds the liver,’ a sufficiently accurate 
description of the way in which the 
upper surface of the liver lies in the 
concavity of the diaphragm. Seiler, ad 
loc. gives a long note in favour of 
rendering @xovos ‘support,’ because 
the diaphragm apparently supports the 
liver; in proof of which belief he 
quotes the anatomical term, ‘ Ligamen- 
tum suspensorium hepatis.’ 

302. xe émpacodpevos. The acute 
accent is thrown back in consequence 
of elision, and so we have here yelp’ for 
xeipl, as ely’ for elwé sup. 279. It is 
commonly taken to mean ‘feeling, 
fingering, my sword,’ as fipeos twepaiero 
navy Od, 11. 531. But a more likely 
interpretation is ‘ feeling for it,’ i.e. for 
the mortal spot near the liver, passing 
his hand in the dark over the monster's 
body till he found the place, where the 
breastbone ended and the soft 
would offer little resistance to the 
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avrot ydp Ke xal dupes drodducd’ airdv b&rOpov' 
ov ydp kev duvdperba Oupdwov tynddov 


xepoiy dmrdécacba diPov 8Bpipov, dv mpocéOnxev. 


305 


ds rére pey orevdyxovres épelvapey HS Siar. 
*Hyuos & nptyévaca pdvn pododdxrvros ’Has, 

Kal rére wip dvéxate cal fpedrye KAuTa pire, 

wdvTa Kara potpay, Kal da euBpvoy Fxev éxdotp. 


avtap érel b) orefoe rovnodpevos Ta & Epya, 


310 


odv & 6 ye 8) aire dbo pdp was dnrdlocaro Seinvoy. 
denvyncas 8° dvtpov ééfdace miova pada, 

pnidlos aperdv Oupedy péyav: adrap Greira 

aw éréOny’, ds ef re papérpn wap émbeln. 


WONT, dt pol{m mpds spos tpére mlova pra 


315 


Kilo adrap éy® Auréunv xaxd Bvocodopedor, 


311. 3) adre] So most modern editors since Bekk. for the commoner 8’ adre. 


For the synizesis see on Od. 10, 281. 


sword. Ameis, Anh. on Od. 19. 480, 
quotes from Oppenrieder (de ii. Hom. 
loc. Comment. Augsburg, 1865) the 
statement that Heinalestus regularly has 
the sense of ‘placide tangere’ or 
‘leniter contrectare.’ Comparing Od. 4. 
277; 8. 196; 9. 441, 446; II. 531; 
13. 366; 14. 356 and 19. 468, 480, he 
decides in favour of this interpretation, 
adding, ‘ad leniter tangendi et attrectan- 
di significationem saepe accedit quae- 
rendi et explorandi significatio, siquidem 
hoc cum alioguin tum imprimis in tene- 
bris vel caecitate tangendo et contrec- 
tando fieri solet.’ 

@upds, here in its most concrete sense, 
“a second thought.’ The Schol. T. inter- 
prets it here by Aoy:opids, but the word 
signifies not so much the result of cal- 
culation, as ‘ impulse,’ as may be seen in 
such expressions as «éAera: 3¢ pe Ovyce. 

303. kal dupes, i.e. ‘we as well as 
he ;’ assassins and victim together. 

With dwodéoOar SAcOpov compare 
Od. 1. 166. 

304. SuvdpeoOd (imperf.) kev is used 
here almost with a force of a pluperf. ; 
so, sup. 211 7ér’ dy of ra dwocxéoba 
5 sabatd fev. But there is a shade of dif- 
erence between SuvayuecOd wey and dro- 


Adpeba we above; the former denoting 
an abiding condition, the latter a single 
fact. 

308. «Auta piAa, so in Soph. Aj. 375 
«dura alwédia. Eustath. is probably 
right in rendering «Aurdé as ‘fine,’ < fa- 
mous '—# dd 7d wARO08, f Sid 7d KaArri- 
Tprxov, f dd ri acérTnTa—for there seems 
to beno authority for the use of «Aurde in 
the sense of ‘noisy,’ which some attach to 
it, though there would be no difficulty 
in getting such a meaning from the root 
Av. 

314. os e is found with the optative 
in Il. a. 780; Od. 10.430; with the con- 
jJunctive in Il. 9. 481; with the parti- 
ciple in Il. 5. 374; 24. 328. 

arOely, the subject to the verb 
is unexpressed, as in such phrases as 
téccuv dany Socov re yéyove Bonoas 
inf. 473, dpfauevor rou ywpou Sber ré wep 
olvoxoebes Od, 21. 142, 0086 xey Evba 
redy ye pévos wal xeipas Svoro Il. 13. 
287, ws 8 by dvelpy ob Bwara peiryorra 
Sidewev Il. 23. 199. 

315. WOAAQ folly, ‘with frequent 
whistle.’ Aoi{os (connected with potBd3os) 
is equivalent to the Yirra of Eur. Cycl. 
49; or oirra, as in Theocr. 4. 46 ofr@' d 
Kupaléa wort roy Adpor. 


at 
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el ras ricalunv, Soin 8é poe edyxos ’AOjrn. 
Hde SE por xara Oupdy dpiatn gaivero Bovan. 
Kixroros yap Exetro péya pbradoy trapda onke, 


xXAwpdv édalveovy 7d pev Exrapev, Sppa popotn 320 


avavOéy, rd pey dupes eloxopev elcopbwyres 


Sccov 0° larav ynos éetxordpoo pedaivns, 


gopridos edpeins, f T éxrepda péya daitpa: 


toccov env pijxos, téacov mdaxos cicopdac Oat, 


rob piv dcov r dpyviay éyav dréxoya mwapacras, 325 


Kai mapéOnyx érdpoow, admogiva 8 éxédevoa: 


of 3 dpaddy moinoay: éya 8 @bmoa mapactas 


320. éxraper] Eustath, 7d 32 dxraper, of dxpiBborepor ixowace ypagovew. éxpijy 


yap pac Tov TnAKoUroy KbxAwwa al abréapepvov txowdca 7d purdy. 


326. dwo- 


fvva:}] Buttm. Lexil. would read here, but needlessly, dwoftoa:, and most modern 
editors follow him. But cp. Schol. P. dwoftva:] dwoAdes{am. rd depa nai dféa 
Gperciy wai Sri pddscra xuedovv Schol. T. So Preller for 8 pddsora cvcdadev. 


319. Kuwdowos yap. Here yap 
merely forms the introduction to the 
main sentence, which begins with rod 
piv Soov 7’ inf. 325. Fora similar pause 
compare I]. 2. 803, where the words 
wrodA0t yap xara dorv lead up to Toiov 
Exacros dyi)p onpawéro in v. 805. 

320. td pév. This is repeated as 7d 
péy in 321, and as rod péy in 335, the 
repetition of pév seeming to keep the 
attention alive to the preparatory cir 
cumstances. 

derapey (i.e. éférape) is used of 
see trees, as alye:poy Il. 4. 486, vfiov 

- 3- 62. 

322. Sc0c0v 6’ lorév, cp. inf. 325 
bcov r’ Spyway. This is a brachy- 
logical attraction for réogoy elva 80- 
cos 7 lorés tort. So in Od. 10. 112 
TH 8€ yuvaika | elpoy Sony 1° Speos 
xopu¢hy. Compare also Od. 11. 25. 
Milton has imitated this simile in his 


' description of Satan’s spear, 


‘To which the tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great Ammiral, were but a 
wand.’ 
It is doubtful whether any limb of an 
olive could have been found long enough 
and straight enough to make such a staff 
for the Cyclops; and some have there- 
fore proposed to read ¢lAdrivoy for 
dAatveov, but this would only introduce 
the new physical difficulty, that fresh 


pinewood blazes instead of smouldering 
or becoming charred in the fire. Cp. 
also inf. 394. 

In daxoo-dporo we have the root -ep, 
as in &pécow, It more often appears as 
“np as in Tp-hpns. 

324. pfixos and wayos are accusatives 
qualifying réccor. 

325. Spyus (in Attic épyud) is from 
stem épey—seen in English ‘reach.’ It 
properly denotes the space between the 
finger-tips when the arms are ‘ extend- 
ed.” The ‘foot’ and the ‘ell’ are in- 
stances of measures derived from the 
human body. The ‘fathom’ is the 
same length as the Spyua, and is got at 
in the same way; but the word is 
applied to the length of line or thread 
(fead, faden) that can be held with the 
furthest stretch of the two arms. 

326. dwoffva.. With this readin 
(see crit. note) compare Eur. Cycl. 45 
dxpéyow tralas .. dy gaoydvy 7g3" lfa- 
sofivas dxpoy | ts wup xadjow. The 
Homeric picture is spoiled by the sub- 
stitution of dxpéyow for pomadov. 

327. (@dwoa, ‘I sharpened it.’ His 
men did the rougher part of the work, 
making the wood generally smooth and 
taper, while Odysseus gives the sha 
of the point. If @0dw come from the 
same root as @0ds and 0éw, we must 
look for the point of contact in the idea 
of ‘sharp,’ which signifies ‘quick’ as well 
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dxpov, &pap 8¢ AaBov érupdxreov év mupi Knréo. 


kal 7d pev ev KaréOnxa Kkataxptyas bd Kérpq, 


i} pa xatd omeiovs Kéyuto peydX FABa ToAAy’ 


330° 


avrap rods GAdous KAnp@ meradtdoba dvwyor, 


8s Tis ToAphoeey Epol adv poxAdy deipas 
tpivrat év dpOadry@, dre rov yduKvds Smvos ixdvot, 
of & éXaxov rovs dv xe xai HOedrAoy avris éAéc Oat, 


2 3 2 AN [4 “A 3y 7 
Técoapes, avTap éy® méumros pera roiow edeypny. 


335 


éamépios 8 HAGev KadAlrptya para vopetov 


avrixa & els evpvd oméos fAace tiova pijAa, 
wdvra par, ovdé ri Acre Babeins evrobey avrjs, 


329. two xdupy] ‘Aporopdyys, bwd xdapov Schol. H. So Eustath. wd xéxpou 


rivés ypadovaw 'Arrixd@repoy. 330. p 


e7GA"| See note below. 


331. wewadacOa 


So Anistarchus (see Schol. H. M.) and Herodian (cp. IL 7. 171 wewdAac@e), an 


most modern editors. Diintzer retains wewaddyOa: with MSS. See note. 


333- &v 


bpOarpp] tx’ dpParA us ’Apiorapxes Schol. M. 


as ‘pointed.’ But #odw may belong to 
another root altogether. Eustath. says 
Body nai fd pa elor’ Body 3é, rd 
py dwAas raxv, GAARA 70 TyunTiKdy by TH 
Gxpy, dpovvpor exer. 

330. xatd owelovs, ‘adown the cave,’ 
that is, from the mouth to the inmost 
part, so in Od. 12. 93 we have «ara 
aoxelous 3é5ucevr. See note on Od. 2. 
337: 

If peydA’[a] be the right meaning it 
must be taken adverbially with xéxvro ; 
but it seems an unnecessary addition to 
4,\v8a woAAh. An easy change would 
be to write xara omelovs peyddou eéxur’, 
or, with Ahrens, «ard oweos «éyvro 
péya. peydra is used twenty-seven 
times adverbially in Homer, and is 
almost invariably joined with verbs ex- 
pressing sound, as ldyew, xrumeiv, Bpé- 
pay, crevaxay, el ecOa, drvey, or «AG- 
(ev. There are only two exceptions to 
this usage, peydr’ dowidas torupérfay 
Il. 16. 774; and «padin peyddAa orép- 
vao. wmardoce Il. 13. 282, where the 
tumultuous thumping of the heart con- 
tains a notion of sound no less than 
of movement. Such a consistent usage 
makes the employment of peydéAa here 
very suspicious. 

331. wewaddo@ar. Cp. Schol. on Il. 
7. 171 obras “Apiorapyos wal ‘Hpwoia- 
yds Sia rou o .. ob &a Tov x. Similarly 
Schol. H. here and Eustath. 1631. 14. 


If the reading be right, it must be 
referred to waAd(oya or some such form 
of wdAAopaz, or if it be still taken from 
wahdcow we must notice the peculiarity 
in following a r rather than a « for the 
characteristic letter of the verb; cp. 
wendopny (Il. 24. 642) from wardopas. 
Ahrens regards wewaddo6m as a reduplic. 
aor. 2 from wméAAopa, with the sub- 
stitution of a for ¢«. Transl. ‘I bade 
them cast lots among themselves.’ 
wd\\ew is used properly of the pijpos 
shaken in the helmet ; here it is trans- 
ferred per metonymiam to those who 
shake the pebbles. Cp. Soph. El. 709 
orayvres 3 ty’ abrode of reraypévos 
BpaPijs | xAhpous [«Ajpas) éxnAay. 

332. potaw. For instances of ov 
following its case see Od, 13. 303; 14: 
296; 15. 410. 

334. tous dv xe. For this combina- 
tion see on Od. 5. 361. In this pas- 
sage dv is taken up, as it were, by the 
pronoun, leaving «e to qualify the 
verb. 

wal adds an emphasis to §@«Aov= 
those whom I should have liked to 
choose, even if there had been no de- 
cision by lot. 

335- Aéypyy (al. eréxOnv), ‘I 
counted myself in.’ Cp.Adero 3° dpdpdy 
Od. 4. 451. 

338. évroOev. Rumpf’s conjecture for 
Exrodev. See on sup. 239. 
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§ re diodpevos, 4 Kal Oeds ds ExédAevcer, 


avrap treat’ éréOnxe Oupedy péyay inrbo’ deipas, 


340 


éfépevos 8 fuedyey dis xal pnxddas alyas, 

ndvra Kata poipay, xal im éuBpvov ixey éxdorp. 
avrap érel 8) omeice movnodpevos ra & epya, 

ov & & ye dh atre Svm pdpyras arXlocaro Séprov. 


kai tér éyd Kixdora mpoontiovy dyy: wapacras, 


345 


kicatBioy pera yepoiy Exwv pédavos oivoio, 

‘Kixrow, rH, wle oivov, eet pdyes avdpbuea Kpéa, 
dbp «ldfs oféy re wordy réde vnds éxexevOer 
huerépn col & ad AoBhy hépoy, ef p edXeffoas 


oixade méuyecass od St paliveat ovxér dvexras. 


35° 


oxérhie, mas Kév tle ce Kal borepoy &dXos ixotro 


dvOpdérav mohéwv ; éret od xara poipay epegas. 
*Qs éeddunv, 6 8 Séxro Kal Exmiev foaro § aivas 
400 wordy mhvov, Kal p yree Sevrepoy adris’ 


344. 3éprov] So Schol. H. Al. deixvoy. 


339. tt dvrdpevos, ‘having some fore- 
boding,’ or ‘ suspicion.’ 
5 i In Eur. Cycl. 383 
we have oxdpos xicood, and in Od. 14. 
78 xscovPioy is used for a milking-pail. 
In Theocr. 1. 27 it stands for a 
drinking-cup, and is called oxbdos, ib. 
143; but the description Theocr. gives 
of the wreath of ivy carven round its lip 
seems to suggest the meaning of ‘ deco- 
rated with ivy,’ rather ‘than made of 
ivy wood.’ Fritzsche, on Theocr. 1, 
states that mocovf: is a common name 
for a milking-pail at the present day in 
the Ionian salands: and he quotes from 
Ampelius, 8. 13 ‘Sami in templo Iuno- 
nis est scyphus factus ex hedera.’ On the 
whole we may suppose that ivy-wood 
was originally the material that gave 
its name to moobBioy, but that after- 
wards mioovBioy was used generally for 
a wooden cup or bowl. 

349. vol.. Ao Phy. Eustath. describes 
the expression as xoAaxevrindy, ef ye 
obx hs gelyy Bipov ddAr’ ds ed AorBhy 
gna réov olvav wpocpépev. Others ex- 

lain it to refer to the hope of receivin 
ospitality, as though Odysseus woul 


say, ‘I brought the wine that I might 
use it to pour a libation with, when I 
should be entertained at thy hospitable 
board.” But the commencement of the 
sentence with the emphatic gol is deci- 
sive in favour of the former interpreta- 
tion. The grosser the flattery the 

the irony : but, doubtless, it was 
not too strong for a savage who had 
described himself as superior to the 
paxapes Geol. 

ef p’ EXefous.. répiperas, ‘in the hope 
that thou mightest pity me and send me 
home.’ For such a use of el see on 
sup. 229. 

352. dvOpmtreov woddwv, ‘of the mul- 
titudes of men.’ The force in oA éov is, 
that the more numerous men are, the 
greater chance there is of a visitor to 
the Cyclops: but how many soever there 
may be, such an inhospitable reception 
of Odysseus will keep all others at 
a distance, 

353- hoaro, from #8ec0a. The aorist 
commonly in use is fo@yv. The use of 
aivés is not confined to expressions of 
horror; but it is used with such verbs as 
prarciy, dordvar, répwecGa:. 
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avrixa viv, iva ro. 00 feiviov, @ Ke od yxaipns. 


kal yap KuxAdreoct ghépea Celdwpos dpovpa 
olvoy épicrddvdov, xal adi Ards SuBpos aéfer 
adda 765’ duBpocins nal véxrapbs éorw droppat. 


‘Qs gd7’> drdp of avris éyd wébpoy alOora olvor: 


360 


tpis pey edwxa dépwy, tpis & exmev adpadinow. 


abrap érel Kixhora wep dpévas frvber olvos, 


kai rére On puv Grecot mpoontday pertyloror 
‘Kido, elpwras p dvoua xdurév; adrap éye Tot 


é£epéw od dé por dds feiviov, ds mep vréorns. 


365 


Otris enol y’ Svopar Ovrw dé pe KixAfoxovert 
pitnp 708 marip 30° dAdo mdvres éraipor,’ 

“Qs édbdpny, 6 8€ pw adbrix’ dpelBero vnr& Oups- 
‘Ovrw éye miparoy dopa pera ois éerdpoict, 


rods & dddovs mpdcber’ 7d SE ror fewhov ora. 


379 


7H nat dvaxdwels wécey orrios, avrap émeita 
xeit airodoxpdoas maxdv avyéva, Kad O€ piv Errvos 
jper twavdapdtwop: ddpvyos 8 é€écauto olives 


360. “Ns gar” drdp of] So most modern edd. The common reading was ds 


épar’: abrdp of avris, for which might be substituted atrap éydv abris (as Bekk.). 
The change is made because of generally has the initial digamma; but it makes a 
new difficulty, because of is not ‘sually treated as a long syllable in thesis. 
366. dvopa} The caesura may be supposed to make a syllable of doubtful quantity 
allowable here, and the pause in the sense would tell the same way. A few MSS. 


read dvop’ gor’. 


359. For the use of 168e after olvos 
see note on Od. 12. 75. 

&woppwf. Properly a part broken 
off from another, used in Homer of 
a stream which is a ‘branch’ of the 
Styx, Il. 2. 755; Od. 10. 514. The 
adjective dwopparyes, ‘abrupt,’ is found 
as an epithet of deraf in Od. 13. 98. 

362. Join wept..fAvOev, and take 
Kv«xAwra as the direct object of the 
compound verb, and opkvas as the 
epexegetical accusative of nearer defini- 
tion. Cp. Il. 10, 139 rov 8 alya wep 
gpévas avd” lof. Euripides uses a 
similar expression (Alc. 758) fas 20ép- 
pny’ abroy GppBaoa pardé | olvov, 

366. Svopd. The hiatus and length- 


ening of the final syllable depend 
mainly on the pause in the sense. The 
form v is intentionally made different 
from the ordinary accusative from odv:s, 
because it is used as a proper name. 

369. wuparov .. end ols érdporor. 
This is not equivalent to ‘ last, after his 
companions,’ but rather ‘last, in the 
list of his companions,’ the regular use 
of perd with dative. 

372. &woSoxpeooas, ‘drooping.’ His 
head droops over towards one shoulder. 
Schol. wAayidoas. Cp. Virg. Aen. 3. 
631 ‘Cervicem inflexam posuit, iacuit- 
que per antrum | immensus, saniem 
eructans ac frusta cruento | per somnum 
commixta mero.’ 
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381 


yoopol + dyvdpbpeot 6 8 épedyero olvoBapeior. 


kal tér éye tov poyAdy td orrodof fAaca Todds, 


375 


elws Oeppalvoito’ recat te mavras éraipous 


Odpovvoy, py tis pot broddclras advadin, 
adn bre 8) Tay’ 6 poyArds EAdivos ey mrupi pédAdrEv 
drerOat, xAwpbs rep édy, duehalvero 8 aivas, 


kal tér éydav docoy dépoy éx mupds, audi & éraipor 


380 


loravr. avrap Odpaos évérvevoey péya daipoyv, 
of pey poxrddy édbvres Eddivov, dfdv én’ Expo, 
dpbary@ évépercay’ éyw 8’ epvrrepery depbeis 
dlveov, os Gre tis tpum@ Sbpu vijov avip 


377. évadun] Others erroneously dvadup, or dvabuin. 
384. rpuxg] See note below. 


*Aplorapxos. ol. M. 
374. 5 8 dpevyero. A_ paratactic 
clause, giving the reason for this voiding 
of dvipopea xpéa. In Eur. Cycl. 591 
Odysseus says, r@ 8 Exvy wapepévos | 
Tax’ tf dvadovs pipvyos WOnce: xpéa. 

375. wd orobe) fHaca, ‘I drave it 
under the ashes.’ For this use of éw6 
with genitive compare éré@arro id 
x9ovds Od. 11. 52, iw’ dvOepedvos réraro 
dxebs Il. 3. 372. Cp. Od. 5. 346, 373. 

377. 4vabvm. Editions previous to 
Bekk. generally concurred in writing 
dyadvy. But dyaSin is for dvaduin as 
dun in Od. 18. 348; 20. 286: similarly 
we have éxdtyew in Il. 16. 99 for the 
optative. 

379. &ea@Oar, ‘to catch.’ The middle 
voice gives a sort of animation to the 
expression, the passive is elsewhere 
found, as dn ro Afuoy Hdt. 1. 19, 
dpdels 6 vnds xarexav6n Thuc. 4. 100. 
Here however the stake was not con- 
sumed, but only glowed with red heat ; 
so we have dagparhs and ddrupos to 
express ‘red-hot.’ 

383. The common reading depOels 
merely reproduces the same notion that 
is already in édtrepOev, that he stands 
above it as a shipwright stands on 
a balk of timber and uses the auger 
to make a hole in the wood at his feet. 
But the reading of two important MSS. 
is épac@ds, which is said to have been 
preferred by Aristarchus. This would 
signify ‘ throwing my weight upon it,’ 
as a man presses with his body upon 
the stock of a drill as it turns round. 


383. depbels] tpeccdeis 


Transl. ‘just as when a man bores ship- 
timber with a borer, while his mates at 
the lower end keep it going with a 
strap which they hold at either end; 
and the drill runs continuously.’ The 
tuds here serves the same purpose as 
the string’ of the ‘ bow,’ used in working 
an ordinary drill. The strap made one 
turn isan the shaft or barrel of the 
borer, so that by pulling at each end of 
it alternately the borer was made to re- 
volve a turn or two, first in one direc- 
tion and then in another. We are not, 
of course, to suppose that there was 
any such apparatus attached to this 
poxAés, the particulars belonging to 
the simile of the tpuwayoy only. What 
Odysseus means to say is, that the work 
they were engaged in, and their various 
attitudes, resembled those of a ship- 
carpenter and his men using the drill. 
Euripides copies it exactly, Cycl. 460 
vauirylay 3 ds ef mis dpudcaw dvip | 
SiwAotv xadwvoly Tpuravoy kwmdare. It 
is usual to describe tpum@ as a form of 
the optative, viz. contracted from rpv- 
wao: (rpusdw). It must however be re- 
marked that ds &re is nowhere else 
used in a simile with the optative; 
which mood is always introduced under 
such circumstances by ws el. Either 
then we must treat rpumy as a_peculiar 
usage, or else accept the reading of 
Draco (de Metr. 86. 26), tpuzg. Ameis 
proposes the participle tpyway, and 
supplies, from the foregoing words, 
épecoGeis Bi:ves to complete the sentence. 


382 9, 


tpurdyvm, of O€ + tvepbey sroccetovew ludyte 
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385 


dvyduevor éxdrepOe, rd O& tpéxee Eupeves aie: 

as rod éy 6bOarp@ mupijxea poxrdy édévres 
Sivéopey, tov & alipa wepippee Oeppoy édyra. 
mdvra O€ of BrAéhap audi Kai ddpdas cdoey aurpt 


yAnvns Katopévns’ ophapayebvro dé of mupi plat. 


39° 


ds 8 br avip yadxeds wédexuy péyay He oxérapvoy 
ely Bdare yuyp@ Barry peyddra idyovra 
gappdocwy. ro yap avre atdjpou ye Kparos éorly’ 
ds tol off dpOarpds éAaivéw mepi poxrAg. 


opepdadéoy dt péy’ opwtev, wepi & laxe wérpn, 


395 


hyets 82 Seloavres drecovped’. adrap 6 poydéoy 
éfépvo’ dpOarpoio meguppévoy aipare 1oddA@. 
Tov pev ret eppipey did €o yepoivy dddov, 


387. éAdvres] 7d Be tAdvres "Aplorapyos dy7? row ~xovres Schol. H. éAdvres, 9 
éxovres xara 'Aplorapxow Eustath. 1635. ‘ Videtur Aristarchus non legisse éxorres, 


sed éAdvres per fxovres interpretatus esse’ Dind. 


388. éévra] Voss, on h. Hom. 


Cer. 110, reads Iévra, which Nitzsch and Bekk. follow, but see note below. 


393. ocBhpou ye) A few MSS. read o:dhpov re. 


398. dAvaw] dAvew ’Arriadrepoy 


Sacuvey ... xpooypdgovas 8¢ Tits ray madaay 7d lata ly TH dAview Eustath. 


387. é@Aévres goes directly with 
Sivéopev, ‘clavum arreptum  torque- 
bamus.’ 

388. The reading léyra, which would 
make ee agree with ala, though 
acepted by Nitzsch and Bekk., is merely 
a conjecture. Nitzsch indeed compares 
Il. 3. 61, where efow is used of an axe: 
but efow 81a B8ovpdés, ‘makes its way 
through a plank,’ gives no analogy to 
the use of lcvra, absolutely, to signify 
rotatory motion; though y»nde lobons 
might be quoted as an instance of léva: 
used of motion in general. Nitzsch 
characterises Qeppdv d6vra as meaning- 
less (nichtig’) ; but, surely, it is quite the 
reverse ; for the especial thought is the 
intense heat of the end of the stake, 
which was so hot as actually to hiss, 
when plunged in the blood and juices of 

the eyeball. 
- 389. dpol is to be taken adverbially 
with etvoev, ‘round about,’ as in Od. 3. 
429 pas re fvAa 7’ dyugt Kal dyAacy 
olaépev Emp. edo and Lat.‘ uro’ both 
belong to Skt. root ush. 

392. laxovra agrees in gender with 
wéXexuv only, 4¢ oxénapvov being 


thrown in, as it were, parenthetically. 
peydAa lengthens its final syllable in 
arsis before Frdxovra, but, inf. 395, we 
have wept 8° iaye, where the initial F is 
dropped. The usage seems to be that 
where the participle is used, it almost 
invariably has the f as in Od. 4. 454; 
10. 323; 22. 81; Il. 11. 463 (though 
in Il. 21. 341 we find éyéy ldyovoa), and 
in the finite sense where f is lengthened 
by the augment, the f is dropped, as 
péya & iaxe Il. 23. 216, Sre 7’ iayxe Il. 
18, 219, péy’ laxow Il. 2. 333, meyer’ 
Taye Od. 2. 428. 

393- 76 yap, sc. gappdoceyv. Here, 
the hot stake answers to the iron, and 
the water to the eye. With Sawrew 
compare Bapy ol8npos &s Soph. Aj. 651. 
The word Bagy was afterwards used in 
the sense of ‘temper ;’ as Badr» dguaorw 
Gonep 6 of8npos elpymny dyovres Aristot. 
Pol. 4 (7). 14. To ‘temper’ is only 
an implied sense in ¢appdcceav, as the 
first meaning of gappasoy seems to 
be curative herbs or ‘simples, from 
the connection of the word with épe. 

398. Join xepoiv dAvev, to describe 
the wild movements of his hands in his 
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383 


avtap 6 Kuixdwras peydd’ frvev, of pad piv aydis 


@Keoy év omheorot dt Axpias hvepoéooas. 


400 


of 6& Bors diovres éhoirwy dddoOev AdXos, 
lordpevor S elpovro wept oméos Srru € xydor 


‘Tirre récov, Mortgony, dpnuévos &5 éBébnoas 


vixra 8¢ auBpootny, nal démvous dupe rlOncda; 


h ph tl cev pada Bporay déxovros éAatve ; 


405 


4 py ris of adrov xrefvar d6dm 72 Bing; 


Tods & avr éf dvtpov mpocépn Kparepds Moddgnpos: 
‘d pido, Odris pe xrelve d6rm, ovde Bingw. 
Oi 8 drape:Bipevo trea mrepbevt aydbpevor’ 


Cel pev OF pH rhs ce Bidgerat oloy ébyra, 


410 


votaby y of mas tors Atds peyddov ddéac Oat, 


ddd ot 7 eByeo marpi Moceddon dvaxrt.’ 
“Qs dp thav amibvres, éudv 8 éyédaoce pirov xijp, 


as Svoy éeLandrnocey épovy cal paris dpdpoyr. 


Kindo st orevdxov te kai ddiveav ddvvqct, 


415 


xepai yenrAaddwv, ard pév AlOov efre Oupdov, 


404. duBpoolny] yp. dppvainy Schol. H. 


406. «redve:} So Bekk. with H. and 


other MSS. Earlier editions and Dind. read «reivp. 


agony. Elsewhere dAvew has 8, so that 
some of the grammarians proposed to 
read here ddvlav. 

402. lordpevor. ‘And taking their 
stand round the cave they asked what 
ailed him, “ What is this great hurt of 
thine, Polyp emus, that thou hast thus 
cried out ?”’ rlwre récov is thus best 
joined with dpypévos, and &8e with 


s. 

408. ot82 Pind. The ambiguity in 
the word s involves a similar 
ambiguity in o84. The Cyclo 
understand the words to mean, ‘ neither 
by craft sar by violence;’ but Poly- 
phemus intended to signify, ‘he is 
slaying me by craft, and not by vio- 
lence.’ The Cyclopes regard Otms as 
equivalent to of 71s, as may be seen by 
their quoting it in the form pj 718 in v. 
410. It is difficult not to suppose that 
a Nine is intended between ph tis ce 
Bid{eras and paris dpdpor, for the 


Cyclops has been over-reached by the 
pyres of the ofris or Obris. 

410, olov éévra, that is, ‘defenceless 
in having no neighbours to help you.’ 

411, vodoov GAéacOa. See on Od. 
§. 395 for the views of the ancients 
about diseases; and for the general 
sentiment cp. Od. 16. 447 O«d0ev 3’ 
ovx gar’ dAdacda:. The genitive, Avs, 
expressing the source, is like dyéyow 
xopa Od. 13. 99. 

415. @8lvwv S8évyer, ‘in agonies of 
anguish.’ Here the saphynos is, of 
course, intentional. Modern authorities 
assign to the two words a different ety- 
mology, &@ivew being generally referred 
to d&véw, and d8uvn to dn, but this 
is doubtful. 

416. WyAradde, according to Déderl. 
from an adjectival form ymAds (from 
yd) and dpy (derw). Curt. connects 
it with ydAdAw, root y¥aA, comparing 
Lat. palpare. 
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avrés & elvi Odpnot xadéfero yxelpe merdéocas, 


et tivd mov pet deoor AdBa orelyovra Ovpace’ 


ofrw ydp wot py Amer evi pect vimiov elvat. 
avtap éy Botdevov, Sas by Eptora yévorro, 


420 


et tw éralpoow Bavdrov Avow 0° énol aiTe 


edpolunvy mdvras dé dédovs kai parw Odatvor, 


ds re wept wuyis' péya yap xaxdv éyyb0ev fev. 
de SE por kata Ovpdv dpiorn galvero Bovdy, 


dpoeves dies Hoav évrpepées, Saovpaddror, 


425 


Karol re peydAro te, lodvepis elpos exorres’ 


rods dkéwy cuvéepyov évoTpepéerot Avyowct, 
ths em Kixrow edde wédwp, aeploria eidds, 


ovvtpeas alvipevos’ 6 py év plow avdpa pépecke, 


425. dees] "Apiorapyos ofes Schol. B. H.Q. Ameis adopts this reading, which 


comes through the vocalization of the digamma in 5fies. 
429. swwrpes| La Roche writes, with five MSS, ody rpeis. 


déxay. 


427. dxéav] Cod. Vrat. 
Cp. Schol. H. 


Suvardy Bt nai Bo pépn Adyou Adyew ciw wal rpeis, Kal %vy plpos Adyou olvrpes, ws 
otveg? rovras 3% pévas Tos Bho dpOpois bwppfe 7d ovvribecOar pera Tije ovv 


wpobéc eas. 


417. xeipe weracoas. Cp. Eur. Cycl. 
668 éy miAao: yap | crabels papayyos 
ta0d° tvapyudsew xépas. : 

419. Join ovre viymov, and take 
§AXrero vith évi pect as enero... 
kara Gupdy Il, 10. 355. 

420. -. yévouro, lit. ‘ that the very 
best [result] might be got.’ For the 
neuter plural dpora used as an abstract 
noun cp. o03é ror’ Ica gocera: Od. 2. 
203, obxérs puKTa wéAovTO 8. 299. 

423. &s re wepi Wuxiis=‘ utpote de 
vita ;’ as we say, ‘in a matter of life 
and death.’ Cp. II. 22. 161. 

426. loBvepés. Eustath. rightly in- 
terprets this by péAay. Ernesti en- 
deavours to twist the word so as to 
mean ‘ white, but quite unnecessarily ; 
for while we have as epithets of sheep, 
Aevxés Il. 3. 103, dpyupos Od. to. 85, 
and dpyervés Il. 6. 424; we have also 
pédas in Od. 10. §27; and wappéadas ib, 


525. 

427. Avyoun. This word properly 
denotes the pliant twigs of the agnus 
castus (Vitex agnus L.). Dioscordes, 
1, 136, thus describes it: dyvos 4 Abyos 


Odpyos tor: Serdpi5ns wapd worapois 
Tpaxéor re Téwots wal yapddpas pvdpevos, 
AaBdous Exo Sucbpatorous paxpds’ pvAAG 
5¢ Bowep tralas, dwadrwrepa 3é- 70 8 dyOos 
} py ris Aevxdy ov browoppupi(ovrs, 
3 woppupoty pépea. The profusion of 
scented flowers of the dyvos is noticed 
in the opening scene of Plato’s Phaedrus. 
With Avyor Achilles binds two prisoners, 
Il. 11.105; and with the same Odysseus 
ties together the legs of the great stag 
which he had shot, Od. 10. 166. The 
same sort of ‘green withes’ were used 
to bind Samson (Judges 16. 7). The 
stem Avy, Lat. lig-are, appa in the 
Skt. ling. The tree is still called Avyed 
in Greece. 

429. ovvrpes may be so written on 
the analogy of {vveeixoo: Od. 14. 98, or 
avv3vo h. Hom. Ven. 74. If we adopt, 
with some good MSS, avy rpeis al- 
yvpevos we must treat it as a tmesis, 
and may compare gvvalyvro Il. 31. 

o2. 
: fpeoxe, The iterative tense is used, 
because there were several successive 
groups of three. 
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to 0 érépw éxdrepbev irnv adovres éraipous. 


385 


430 


tpeis 8% Exacroy par ies Hépov' avrap eyd ye, 
dpveds yap env, pray by’ dpioros dmdvrov, 

Tol Kata vara dAaBov, Aaoinv bd yaorép édvabels 
Keiunv’ avtrap xepoiv adrov Oeorecioto 


vorepéws orpepbeis éxduny rerrAndri Oupe. 


435 


ds rére poy orevdyorres epetvapey Ho Siav. 
"Hyos & nptyéveaa pdvn pododdxrvdos ’Hads, 

kal ror éreira vopuovd’ égéccuto Epoeva pijAa, 

Ofreat 8 éuéunxoy dvipeAxrot epi anKxovs: 


ov0ara yap odapayeivro. dvaf 5 dddvyot Kaxfjor 


440 


Teipopevos mavrwv dlwy émepalero vara 
6pbav éorabray: rd de vymios ovK événcer, 
as of dn’ elporébxay diay orépvoiat Sédevro. 


433. tAavobeis] Al. drcxOels. 


Vind. 56 épeodels. 


443. @s of} August. and 


Ven. 613 ws of, which Nitszch prefers. But see note. 


433- Join kara with AaBov. ‘ Having 
Brasped his back, I lay curled up under 
is s agey belly.” The Schol. interprets 
voGels by ovorpageis. We find in II. 
23. 393 pupos 8 éwt yaiay éAvaGn, where 
Schol. B. interprets by oyvepvyn. In IL. 
24. 510 mpowapade moda 'AyiAfjos éAv- 
o6¢is isrendered by the same Schol. owver- 
AvOels 4 xvAicGeis. It must be noticed 
that xe(unyv is an unusual word to express 
‘suspension.’ But, after all, the posture 
is rightly described by «eto@a:, as Odys- 
seus is outstretched back downwards. 
Nor is the impossibility of holding on all 
night to the sheep’s wool to be con- 
sidered for an instant. It is only the 
same scene that appears in the ‘ Romans 
de Dolopathos’ (see Appendix 3), where 
the robber holds on to the hen-perch 
for a day and a night while the blinded 
giant is laying about him with his club. 
Otherwise we should have to accept 
the tame interpretation, that Odysseus lay 
nestling at the ram's side, while the 
creature slept—his hands interlaced in 
the fleece—and that when the ram rose 
to go out, he lifted Odysseus with him. 
434. xepolv is emphatic, because the 
men were tied by withes, but there is no 
one to tie Odysseus, so that his hands are 
all that he has wherewith to support 
himself. 
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435- It is better to join vwAcpéws with 
éxdpnyv, as in Od. 12. 437, and, similarly, 
Od. 20. 24. vodAepéws is a word of most 
uncertain etymology. The older com- 
mentators compounded it of a negative vy 
and Aelweyv, Déderl., of »n intensive 
and ovAaués, as if it meant ‘crowded 
together.’ Meyer sees in it the same 
root as in #péy-a, and Diintzer takes it 
from the negative »f and a supposed 
word dAeudés from dAAvju ; and, lastly, 
Nitzsch refers it to yy and a form é6Aé, 
i,q. aléAAw. But however the meaning 
may come, there seems no doubt that 
the general sense is ‘firmly’ or ‘ con- 
stantly.’ 

otpepOeis is generally rendered 
‘twisted in,’ i.e. with hands interlaced 
with the wool. But no analogy is found 
to support this use of orpepOeis, which 
commonly means ‘ ane round’ or 
‘ back ; cp. Tl. 5. 575; 15.645; 16. §98. 
Diintzer would interpret it here ‘turned 
round,’ meaning that the head of Odys- 
seus peered outatoneside. But it is more 
likely that it means only ‘turned round,’ 
i.e. hanging downwards; just as in Od. 
12. 432 fol]. Odysseus clings to the fig- 
tree,and holds on ws vyu«repis. Translate, 
‘And, tuming myself over, I firmly 
gripped his thick wool with my hands.’ 

443. &s of. For this some write as 
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foraros dpveids phrwy totaye Obpage, 


Adyv@ orewbpevos Kal éuol muKwd dpovéorte, 


445 


rov 8 émipacodpevos mpocépn Kparepds Modvpnpos” 


‘Kpie wérov, ti por ade Std oméos Ecovo phrov 


foraros; of ri mdpos ye AcrEtpéevos Epyxeat olay, 


GAA word mperos véweat tépey dvOea moins 


paxpa BiBds, mparos d& pods motapay adixdvecs, 


450 


aparos bt orabpévde AtAaleat drrovéer Oat 


éorépios: viv adre mavtotaros, # ot y dvaxros 
épOadrpoy modes, Tov dvip Kaxds efadrdooe 
adv dAvypois érdpoiot, Sapacocdpevos dpévas olva, 


Otris, bv of 7d nue wedvypévov elvar SreOpov. 


455 


ef d) dpodpovéos rrotipwvhes Te yévoto 


445. Adxvgy] Most MSS. Aaypzg. Cp. Schol. M. Aaxpoy Adyer viv ry le rie — 


Adxvns Aacidrynra. of 8 ‘waAaol 


gant xdAdov tvraiéa Adxvy Kata ‘Hpodavdy. 


455. 5AeOpov] Two MSS. give dAé@pov, which Eustath. prefers. See note on Od. 1. 


18 yp. gupuev SAcOpoy Schol. H. P. 


of, which Nitzsch approves. But of is 
not the nominative plural, referring to 
the comrades of Odysseus, but a dative 
. Yeferring to the Cyclops. It is a true 
dativus ethicus, and is nearly equivalent 
in force to ‘all unbeknown to him.’ The 
enclitic, in this reading, throws back its 
accent on ds. See note on sup. 42 #7 
Tis por dreuBdpevos xlor fons. 

445. Adxvp orevépevos, ‘ cumbered 
by his wool and me,’ that is, ‘ by me 
sticking to his wool,’ for the weight of 
the wool itself does not properly enter 
into the description. Thus we may take 
Adxvep Kwai duof as a species of hen- 
diadys; cp. Od. 19. 396 wAerroowwn @ 
Spxy re. But the particular combination 
is no doubt chosen to give a comic touch 
tothe whole. The unexpected addition 
of éuol after Adxve would be described 
in later Greek as a true oxdpya mapa 
apoo8okiay. 

447. Kpté wérov. The word used 
for ‘ram’ in the Iliad is xrlAos, xpvés is 
probably connected with xépas. Eustath. 
remarks that we are reminded by this 
scene of Hector (Il. 8. 185), Achilles 
(Il. 19. 400), and Antilochus (Il. 23. 
402) talking with their horses. Cicero 
(Tusc. Disp. 5. 115) fails to understand 
this natural craving on the part of the 
Cyclops for sympathy in his distress 


456. woripavnes] Three MSS. give wor 


even from an animal, and notes how 
‘Polyphemum Homerus cum immanem 
ferumque finxisset, cum ariete etiam 
colloquentem facit, eiusque laudare for- 
tunas, quod qua vellet ingredi posset, 
et quae vellet attingere. Recte hic 
quidem. Nihilo enim erat ipse Cyclops 
quam aries ille prudentior.’ But Cicero’s 
entire description of the scene is so un- 
like the Homeric picture, that we must 
either suppose that he had forgotten 
the original, or that he was confusing 
the story in Homer with the later 
account, perhaps, of some tragedian. 

448. Acheyspévos.. oldv, ‘distanced b 
the sheep.” Compare réccov 8) Mevé- 
Agos dpvpovos ’AyriAdxao | Aciwero Il. 
23. 523. So too, xlpwo were ob 
paxpay AeAcpévor Aesch. P. V. 857. 

With the use of the present tense 
épxent after mdpos cp. wdpos m@Aeu 
Od. 4. 811, and §. 88. 

"450. paxpa PBdas. This graphically 
describes the proud Loar generally 
noticeable in the animal that is the 
leader of a herd or flock. 

451. dwovéer@ar. For the lengthening 
of the initial @ see note on Od. 12. 422. 

455. webuypévov eivar SdeOpov. Sce 
note on Od. I. 20. 

456. el 8 Spodpovéois, ‘couldest 
thou feel as I do, and get the gift of 
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eireiy Swan Keivos éudy pévos jracKdfer’ 
T® KE of Eyxégpadds ye did oméos dddvdis AAAN 
Gevopévouv paiotro mpds obdei, nad Sé x épov Kijp 


Awgyoee Kaxav, Th poe ovTidavds wépev Ovris. 


460 


“Qs elray tov Kpioy ard &0 wéure Odpace. 


eAObvres 8° HBatdy ard omelouvs tre Kal adds 


Mp@ros tw apvewod Avbunv, wrédvoa 8 éralpous. 
kaptradiuws dé ra pra ravatroéa, triova dnye, 


TWONAG tTepirporréovres éAavvopev, opp emi vija 


465 


ixéue®> domdow 8 diros érdpoot pdvnpev, 


of diyopey Odvarov' rods 8 orevdxovro yoovres. 


govhes, which Ahrens adopts. Gobel, de epith. in -es desin., writes word, powyjes, 


an unusual rhythm. 


wiove. 465. wepitpoméovres] wepirpo 


speech, so as to tell me where that man 
is skulki.g from my wrath, then should 
his brain, as he was smitten, be dashed 
all abroad on the ground, and my 
heart should be eased from the trouble 
which good-for-nothing No-man gave 
me.’ : 

Tworupwvheas is a word the composi- 
tion of which suggests a difficulty; the 
general rule being that Homeric adjec- 
tives in -e:s are derived from nouns sub- 
stantive, as dugpadd-eis, dvdf-es. There 
appears to be an exception to this 
general rule in dfvdes, which seems to 
point to dfvs. But we may follow 
Bekker in referring dfvdeas to dfta or 
éfun, and so make it equivalent to 
éfcvos. But there is no synthetic com- 
pound of wor? and go» from which 
soripayhes can be formed; and a simi- 
lar irregularity appears in the words 
Babvéishas, from Bate and divn, or 
duquyvheas, from dpi and yuov. For 
other readings see crit. note. 

457. RAackdfa is used, in Il. 18. 
281, in the intransitive sense of ‘ wan- 
dering.’ Hermann would read #Av- 
oxa(e for davoxd{e. But the two 
meanings meet in the notion of ‘dodging.’ 

{52 or Oavopiévou after of see on 


. 6. 187. 

462. AOévres .. Avépyy .. bréAvea. 
The plural <A@évres seems to prepare 
us for éAuvépe6a, instead of which two 
verbs are substituted as giving a more 


457. wAackdlea] AAvondte Cod. Vrat. 


464. slova] Al. 
es Hesych. 


exact description. A similar use of a 
plural nominative subdivided into two 
singulars is found in Od. 12. 73; 18. 
95; 24. 483; Il. 3. 211; 10. 234. 

463. tm’ gpvaod = ‘from under the 
oe Cp. iw’ dwjvns Abew Hycdvous 

ee 

464. tavatwo8a, i. e. ravaféwobda, 
the v representing the digamma. So 
we find abwe for dfd&s (}ws), dvépucay, 
xadavpoy, and, notably, raAdarpios = 
rada-vpwo-s, i.e. Tadra-Fpwo-s. See 
Curt. G. E. 496 foll. 

Sypés, ‘fat, is connected by Weber 
with 3alw, as if the sacrificial fat for 
burning: but against this meaning we 
have the fact that 8npds is used for the 
fat of human beings as well as of 
animals. 

465. wepitporréovres. On the analogy 
of repitpowéow trcaurds we might construe 
this ‘oft turning round,’ viz. to see if 
the Cyclops were in pursuit. We should 
certainly rather expect to find a middle 
voice used, like évrpowadl{ecOa: Il. 6. 
496 ; so that it is preferable to render 
aeperpoméovres here ‘driving in,’ sc. 
into a compact flock, for the purpose of 
taking them down to the ship. Cp. 
Bots reprrapydpevoy Od. II. 402; 24. 
112, Fasi compares Apoll. Rhod. Arg. 
2. 143 dn 8 dowera pda wept powddny 
érdpovro | fipwes, We find weptpoméow 
in the sense of ‘ deceiving’ in h. Hom, 
Merc. 542. 
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GAN éyd ovk clwy, dvd 8 ddpiar veiov éxdore, 
KNalew GAN éxédXevoa Bods KadXlrpiya pra 


wOAn évy vnt Badrbyras émimdeiy adpvpdy dap, - 


47° 


of & aly? eloBawov kal émi xAniot Kabifor 
éfiis 8° éféuevoe wodihy Gra rirov éperpois. 


GN’ bre thocov driv Savoy re yéywve Bojoas, 


Kal rér éya Kixdwra mpoontday Kepropioioe 


‘Kikrow, odk dp Euedrdes dvddxidos dvdpds éralpous 


475 


édpevar ev onne yragup@ kparephgdi Bindu. 
cal Alyy oé y EpedrAe xiyjoerOar xaxd ~Epya, 
axérrl, érel ~eivous ody dfeo o@ évi olkw 
écbépevary TO oe Zeds tlraro Kai Oeot ddAot, 


*Qs épdunv, 6 8 Brera yxoddoaro xnpbOt paddor 


480 


qKe & dmroppigas Kopudiy dpeos peyddovo, 
Kad 8’ Bade mpomdpoide veds Kvavompapoto 
[rurOdv, édednoev 8 oitjtoy Axpov ixécOat], 


483.) obros 5 orlyos cuvrdcoera dwd Tov oriyouv dpyopévoy ‘ wAnppvpis’ (inf. 485) 


Schol. M. dorépa éxe: perd d8érou Eustath. 


itors since Wolf have either 


bracketed or expunged the line. See note below. 


468. Join dvé-vebov, i. e. I signalled 
my refusal. The proper meaning of dva- 
vevewv is to a ics issent or refusal by 
throwing back the head, opposed to 
warayevew, the corresponding gesture of 
assent or permission by nodding and 
bowing the head. dvavevav may be 
used absolutely, or with «aphar: Il. 22. 
205, or, as here, with éoptor, the ex- 
pression of disapprobation being also 
exhibited in the knitting of the brow 
or closing of the eyes: cp. Ar. Lysist. 
126 ri por pudre xdvavebere ; 

469. xAalew is directly governed by 
ot« elev, the words dva .. ixaorp being 
parenthetical, as oJ3’ dwéAciwey sup. 292. 

470. Badévras. A hasty action sug- 

tive of hurry. In Od. 11. 4, where 
there is no such haste implied, we have 
the more deliberate éy 8¢ ra yijAa Aa- 
Béyres tBioaper. 

474. weproulorar. (xelpw) is used 
here and in II. 3. §39 as a substantive ; 
cp. peArxloow Il, 4. 256, and dre- 
Belorowy Tl. 22. 497. 


475. otx Gp’ fueAAes. The negative 
attaches closely to dvdAxvBoes, which 
is the emphatic word in the sentence. 
The words are equivalent to ot« dpa 
dvaduis Fv dyip of tralpovs gpera 
dueAAes, ‘He was no weakling whose 
comrades thou wast minded to eat.’ 
éyeAdes refers back to v. 208, when the 
Cyclops first began his horrid butchery. 
dpa = ‘as you see,’ introducing the 
illustration. 

477. wat Alyy, ‘to the very uttermost.’ 
Cp. «ai para Od, 1. 318 etc., eal xdpra 
Soph. O. C. 5 

478. o@ évi olu, thereby specially 
violating the rites of hospitality. 

483. turO@dv .. txéoOar. This line 
cannot be read here, though it is appro- 
priate enough in v. §40. A stone that 
fell wzpomdpov8e vebs would not go near 
the oiyjov. Probably the missile passed 
clean over the ship and fell before her 
bows; as it appears, from v. 489 foll., 
oe the stern was the part toward the 
shore. 
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éxrdvOn dt Oddacca Karepxopévns did srérpns” 


tiv 8 ally freipsvde marippbOiov dépe xipa, 


485 


awAnpupls éx mévrowo, Oéumoe St yépoov ixéo Oat, 


avtap éyd yxelpecot AaBov mepinKea KovTov 


? +] 
@oa wapeg érdpowr 8 éorpivas éxédevoa 


éuBaréewv xdmns, iv br’ ex Kaxérynta pv yorper, 


Kpati Kkatavetov' of dé mporecdévres Eperoor, 


490 


GAN bre 8) Sls técc0v dda mpjocovres drjpev, 


kal rét éy Kixdkora mpoonidav’ dudi & éraipor 


485. Thy 8 aly] riv 3° dp, otrws Schol. H. Does this mean ofrms ‘Apicrapyxos? 
489. bn’ te] Wolf wrote on’ éx in Il., but Spitzn. and subsequent edd. dwée. La 


oche here, with four MSS, én’ éx. 
wAhocovres ‘Piavds Schol. H. Q. 


485. thy 8 afp’, ‘and the back- 
washing wave carried her swiftly to 
land (a surge setting in from the sea), 
and drave her to approach the strand.’ 

araduppé@cvov is here used of a wave 
that draws in to shore; in Od. 5. 430 it 
is the under-tow of the surf that carries 
the swimmer out to sea. But the epi- 
thet is correct in both passages, for the 
wave ‘carries back’ to the place from 
which escape is being sought. 

486. wAnpup(s (7A70w), interpreted by 
Apollon. as Sppnpa ris Oaddcons, is not 
the flood-tide as distinguished from the 
ebb, but the swell from the fall of the 
stone, setting shoreward. It is acommon 
expedient to bring a floating stick to 
the bank by throwing stones beyond 
the stick; and this was the effect of the 
great stone hurled by the Cyclops. 

Odpwoe. Cp. Schol. V. 6 perv ’Api- 
arapxos, fyyysoe 82 ty xépoy KadAXi- 
orparos 3¢ dyri rou lxolnce, rapa 7d 
Geivar, wapaydryos. “AAAws. Hvdyeacery, 
éBidcaro. Schol. B. derives the word 
from Oecpds, i.e. bd vépos wal 4 dvayen, 
but, ultimately, the word must be re- 
ferred to root 6¢ (@eiva). Cp. Eur. I. T. 
1396 els 3¢ viv waduy | xrvdov waXippous 

€ vauy. 

488. Goa wapét. This means some- 
thing more than pushed her ‘off’ or 
‘out;’ it implies also the process of 
‘punting’ the ship someway ‘along’ 
the shore. Perhaps the word ‘away’ 
might be general enough. If «xovrdés 
(Lat. ‘contus") be connected with 
«evréw, it must be a pole sharp at the 


See on Od. 3. 175. 


491. wphocovres] 


point. 

489. ¢pBadiav xaomps. This is taken 
as the equivalent of the Lat. ‘incum- 
bere remis.’ According to this render- 
ing we have to supply some word like 
xeipas or Iva, or else to treat ep. 
as a sort of reflexive verb, of which 
latter use we find no example in Homer. 
Perhaps we ought to interpret the 
phrase as meaning, ‘to dash into [the 
sea] with our oars,’ comparing the 
dative with wnt xarnyayépecba Od. 10. 
140, or xepoly dvacxopévw II, 23. 686. 

490. «part, for no one dared to utter 
a sound while they were still within 
range of the Cyclops’ missiles. 

49%. Sis téccov. This must mean 
twice as far as the distance given in 
sup. 473. The design of Odysseus is 
to row out of range; but the expression 
introduces an inconsistency, for to be 
out of range of shot must be to be out 
of hearing, if the first position (473) is 
described as Secov re yéywve Bohoas. 
But that they were not out of hearing is 
implied by the intention of Od s to 
address the giant, nai +67’ éya K. arpoo- 
nvSev, and we have no right to add 
to the picture by supposing that the 
Cyclops had come down to the water's 
edge, or was even wading in the sea. 

Ba apjocey is analogous to «éAev- 
Gov xphocew Od. 13. 83; the commoner 
construction being wphocew d8oi0 Od. 3. 
476. This usage is imitated in the later 
epicists, as adrpos &kéaprccoy pédAay Sdup 
Quint. Smyrn. 14. 404. 

492. mpoonlSuv. Here the imperf, 


390 
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pedtyflos emtecowy épfrvoy dddobey Addos" 


‘Dyérde, thre berets epebigépev Aypiov avdpa ; 


bs kal viv révrovde Baroy Bédos fyaye via 


495 


avris é¢ fretpov, kai Od) pdpev avr60’ drdér8ar. 


ef 0& GOcy~apévov rev 4} addjoavros dxovce, 


atv xev Apa’ hpéwv Kedadras Kai vita Sotpa 


papudpw dxpidevrt Baddv: rbacoy yap inow. 


“Qs pdécav, drAN od meiOov éudv peyadjropa Oupor, 


500 


GNXE tv ANvoppov mpocédyny Kexornéri Oupe- 


‘Kixdo, al xév tis ce Karabvntav avOparwy 


6pOarpob eipnrar dexerXinv addawrdy, 


gdcbat Odvocija mrodurbpOiov éfadraacat, 


vidy Aaéprem, l0dxn et olkl’? éxovra, 


5°5 


“Qs édbdpunv, 6 S€ pe oipd~as nuelBero pdb 
‘® mbna, # pdra Of pe maralpara Oéogpal’ ixdéve. 
foxe tis évOdde pdvris avip nus Te péyas Te, 


TyArewos Evpupldns, ds pavroctvy éxéxacro 


Kai paytevéuevos Kkateynpa Kuxdorecow 


510 


499. dapiderr:| dxpvdevr: in two MSS. 


is emphatic =‘I was for hailing;’ the 
ie address is introduced by rpovéoy 
inf. 501. 

496. odpev .. dAkoOas, With this use 
of the aorist after verbs of expectation 
or prediction see on ¢ypl redeurnOijvat 
Od. 2. 171. 

497. $0éyyea@ar expresses any shout 
or cry ; av6Gv is narrower, and implies 
the use of articulate words. 

499- paprdpa, from root pap, as pap- 

Seiler quotes from Montbel: 
‘Ici pdppapos et quelque fois wérpos 
pdppapos (Il. 16. 735) n'est autre chose 
qu’une pierre blanche comme nos cail- 
loux ou brillante, comme la roche 
nommeée mica.’ 

éxpréerg (see crit. note) is connected 
with Sxpcs, dxpy. The change from a 
to o is a characteristic of Aeolic, as in 
véropes, Bpoxéas, épOdpOar, etc. 

r yap tov, ‘so far he flings.’ 

501. &poppov. See on sup. 282. He 
addresses him here ‘ again ;’ for his first 
address is given in v. 474. 


504. da00a =‘dic.’ Alluding to this 
passage, in which Odysseus reveals his 
name to the Cyclops, Aristotle (Rhet. 2. 
3. 16) remarks that vengeance is incom- 
plete till the guilty one knows for what 
cause and by whose hands it has been 
inflicted. 

507. leave, ‘are come home to me;’ 
so pdpos juy iedvo: 11.18. 465. Cp. Eur. 
Cycl. 696 alat- wadads xpnopes tuwep- 
alveras: | rupAry yap dpa tx cider oxh- 
cev p épn, | Tpolas dpopyndévroe, 

509. Taheace. Cp. Theocr. 6. 23; 
and Ov. Metam. 13. 771 ‘Telemus 
Eurymides, quem nulla fefellerat ales, | 
terribilem Polyphemon adit: lumenque 
quod unum | fronte geris media rapiet 
tibi, dixit, Ulixes.’ 

510. pavrevépevos aateyhpa. For 
payrela was a regular profession, the 
paryras being reckoned as public servants 
(3npuoepyol Od. 17. 383) along with the 
do.dds, Intip xaxav, and réerav Sodpor. 
The pdv7ce could interpret the present 
and predict the future either by the 
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ds por pn rade mdvra redevryicecOa dricce, 
xetpav é£ ‘Odvojos dpapricerba éramis. 
GX alei rwa dara péyay Kai xardv edéypny 


évOdS édedoer Oat, peydAnv émetévoy dAKHv 


viv S€ uw édv ddiyos re Kal ovridavds Kal dxixus 


515 


dpParpod dddwoev, erel po eapdocaro olve. 


GX dye Seip, Odvoci, iva ror map felvia Belo, 


wopmny T étpiva Obuevat KAvrdv évvoclyatov 


Tod yap éy® wais eipi, warp 8 ends wWyera: elvar, 


avros 8, ai x’ ebérno’, ijaerat, ovdé tis EdAOS 


520 


obre Oey paxdpwv obre Ovnrév dvOpaérov. 

“Qs Epar, atrap éyd pw dpeiBbpevos mporéemwor’ 
‘al yap 5) yuyis re xai aldvés ce duvatuny 
etviv Toihoas Trépwat Sbpov “Aidos clea, 


as ovk dpOadpdy y incerta odd évoaly bev.’ 


525 


512. duaprycecba] See note below. 515. dxcxus] yp. deus Schol. M. Eustath. 


° 


quotes the same reading. Arist. Poet. 22. 13 dedhs. 


516. dAdwoer...28aydcoaro} 


yp. dAdaoas,..é8audocao Schol. H. M. and many MSS. 


study of the flight of birds, or other 
augurial signs (olevowdaos Il. 1. 69), or 
by dreams (dvepowéAos Il. 1. 63), or 
possibly by the smoke of the sacrifices, 
if this meaning can be got from dvogxdos 
Od. 21. 148; Il. 24. 2ar. 

K: wow may be taken with 
po =‘for the Cyclopes ; but 
its position in the line rather suggests 
that the meaning is local: he passed 
his life and reached old age among the 
Cyclopes. 

512. xepav é, ‘that I should lose 
my sight at the hands of Odysseus.’ 
Cp. prnbqva: tx Atés Il. 2. 669. 

This use of dyaprdévew is not found 
elsewhere in Homer, and Déderl. need- 
lessly a dpepOhorc0a, from dpép- 
dev. The phrase is common enough in 
the Tragedians, as Eur. Alcest. 342 
road’ dyaprdvorn: av{v-you. The com- 
pound dgayaprayew is used in Homer 
nearly in this sense, as get dapaproboy 
Tl. 6. 411, plrov dwd warpds dyaprdy 
Il. 22. 505. 

515. dwucus. In Od. 11. 393 we find 
the substantive «ixvs, which may belong 
to the same root as «-véw, and would 
then denote strength as exhibited in 
* movement.’ 


518. wopirhy 7’ érpbvw. These words 
make a sort of Homeric formula, as in 


Od. 7. 151; 8. 30; 11. 357. It seems 
therefore better to take them closely 
together, and to regard 8épevar xAvurov 
évvootyarov as an epexegetic clause de- 
fining wopmfyv. Similarly in Od. 7. 181 
we have abrdp tyol woumy Srpivere— 
warpid’ ixéoGa: Oaocor, ‘hasten on with 
the preparations for my return—that I 
may reach home all the sooner.’ So we 
may render here, ‘and let me make 


speedy pre ion for your return— 
that the famous Earthshaker may grant 
you one.’ 

523. at yap. ‘Would that I were 


able, having robbed thee of life and 
being, to send thee within the house of 
Hades, as certainly as Poseidon himself 
shal] never heal thine eye l 

525. With ove .. cp. Od. 8. 176, 
280. For és introducing an illustrative 
comparison into the expression of & 
wish cp. Od. 17. 253 al ydp TnAduaxov 
Bddro: dpyupérofos *AwéAAow | .. de 
"OdvoeHl +y' dadAero véor:por Guap. The 
form is clearer when o6rw is introduced 
into the first clause, as el ydp byow obras 
ye Asds wais aly:dxaco | elny ..ds viy 
Huepy Hide waxdy pipe ’Apydoscr, 
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ew eee 
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“Qs éddunv, 6 & trara Moceddon dvaxre 
e0xeTo, yelp dpéyav els ovpavdy dorepbevta’ 


‘KrG6, NowelSaov yatnoye, Kvavoyaira: 


ef éredv ye ods eiut, marip & ends edyeat elvar 
dds pt Oduooija mrodurébpbtov oixad’ ixérOat 


53° 


[uldv Aaéprem, l0dxn é oixi’ éxovra]. 


GX ef of poip éori didous 7’ idéev Kal ixécbar 


oixov éuxripevoy Kal éhy és marplda yaiay, 


dye Kaxas Oo, dd\écas dro mwdvras éralpovs, 


ynos ém ddXotpins, ebpo & év mipara olk. 


535 


“Qs par edydpevos, rod & Exdve xvavoyairns’ 


avrap & y é£airis odd pelfova day deipas 


HK emidwhoas, érépece St iy dréreOpoyr, 


Kad & €Badrey perémoabe veds Kvavorrpapoto 


tutbov, edetnoev 8 oinjtoy Expov ixéoOat. 


540 


531.) Since Wolf this line has been bracketed by nearly all editors, as being 
wanting in twelve MSS, and in the text of Eustath. : cp. also Macrob. Sat. 5. 12. 6. 
539. perdmode] yp. wpowdpode Schol. M. and a few MSS. See on sup. 483. 


527. xetp’, i. e. xeipe. 

éorepdevra is a good instance of a 
standing epithet, for the occurrences de- 
scribed here are taking place in the day- 
time. 

535- vues én’ GdXorp(ys, that is, the 
Phaeacian ship on board of which Odys- 
seus was brought home. 

evpo. 8’ é&v whpata ofky. For this 
unusual position of the preposition see 
on Od. 6. Me 

538. he’ émBwhous, ‘he whirled it 
round and flung it, and put into it [sc. 
ie aris vast strength.’ Said of Ajax 

. 7. 269. 

For évépace compare Schol. B. L. 
ouentdaxey Srov Td aaipa TH BoArAF 
wai wdopn Suvdpe exphoaro. The word 
is used without a direct object expressed 
in Il. 5. 856 éwépace els xeve@va, the 
éyxos may easily be supplied from the 
foregoing words. 

539. There are two ways of punctu- 
ating here. We may either put a sto 
after tur@év, which will then qualify 
perémoe, as rur0dv daicow Il. 5. 443 
(Aristarch.); or we may put a stop after 


KvavoTrpypoto, so that trur@év may go 
with &evnoev, like rur@dv Epyapre Il. 07. 
In the latter case, 5é will stand as 
the third word in the sentence, which is 
only allowable when the first two words 
have a very close connection together. 
See crit. note on Od. 6. 100. If then 
we join turO@dv &Setynoev S& we must 
treat rur@dy as making a sort of close 
combination with é3evyce, and this is 
the decision of Eustath. and the older 
commentators generally. The other 
way of punctuating is supported by 
Il. 10. 345 wapefedOeiv wedicco | rurOdy, 
and Il. 13. 184 #Aebaro ydAueow éyxos | 
rvr@éy, in both of which passages a 
clause follows introduced by 3é. This 
seems the preferable way. For the use 
of téetnoe (= t3éfnoe) without any 
qualifying adverb Bekk. quotes Alciphr. 
3. 5. 3 &8énoa avbuvy wepixeceiy. Trans- 
late, ‘And he threw it down a little 
astern of the dark-prowed ship, but he 
failed to reach the end of the steering- 
paddle.’ i ee 
. olfrev (ofaf) is properly the handle 
ahich turns the paddle ate wnddaArov. . 
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exrvaOn dt Oddacca Karepxopévns did mwérpns: 


tiv 8 mpbow dépe xipa, Oéumoe 8t yépooy ixérOa. 
GN bre SH riv vijcov adixbdued’, évOa ep ddrArar 
vnes edooeApor pévoy dOpéar, audi 8 éraipo 


elar ddvpbpevor, huéas moriéypevor ale, 


545 


via piv vO’ érOdvres Exérloapev ev Wapdboow, 


éx 6¢ nal avrot Bhpev émt pnypive Oadrdoons. 


pijka 8 Kixdwros yadupis éx vnds éAdvres 


dacodpeb’, ds pH tis por drepBbpuevos xioe tons. 


dpvedy 8 éuot ol évxvipides éraipor 


55° 


pirav Saopévov Sboav eoya’ roy 8 ent Owi 


Znvi xedawedet Kpovldy, 3s maow avdooe, 


péEas pnpl’ exatoyv. 6 8 ovx éumdgero ipav, 


Grr 5& ye pepunpifey Sas arodolaro wacat 


vines édooeApor Kai épot épinpes éraipor. 


555 


ds rére pty mpbrav Fyap és nédtoy xataddvra 


Hpeba Sawvipevor Kpéa r doweta Kal pébv dvr 
jpos & néduos xarédu xai éml xvégas Arde, 


67) tore xoinOnpev emi pnypive Oadrdoons. 


hpos & npryéveta pdvn pododdxrvros ’ Has, 


560 


bd 
6) ror éydv érdpoiow émorptvas éxéXevoa 


avrovs T duBalvew dvd te mpupvioia doa. 


of 8 aly eioBawov Kai él KAniot xabifor, 


éffjs O° éféuevor mrodihy Gra terrov éperpois. 


“Evéev d& mporépw wréopev dxaytpevor Frop, 


565 


dopevor ex Oavdrowo, didrouvs ddécavres éraipovs. 


554. GAA’ & ye] yp. GAA’ dpa Schol. H. 


La Roche. See Ameis, Anh. ad loc. 


542. xépeov. This describes the 
shore of the island mentioned in sup. 
116: whereas xépgos in sup. 486 is the 
shore of the main land where the Cyclops 
lived. 

543- GAN’ Ste. The apodosis to this 
protasis is introduced by vija pév in v. 
546. So in Od. 12. 1-5 abrdp éwe.. 


8 ye with majority of MSS, Bekk., and 


vja py, and Od. 10. 508-511 GAA’ 
dor’ wn : dire ae ‘: 
50. &pvedv. at is the particular 
: sar by means of which I had eacaped: 
553. epwdfero. Zeus refused to notice 
these offerings because the prayer of 
Polyphemus had been heard, and would 
be answered. 
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Ta epi Aiéddrov xal Aatorpvyédvev xai Kipxns. 


Aioriny 8 és vijvov adixéueO> 0a 8 Waser 


Aionros ‘Inmordéns, pitos abavdrowt Geoicr, 


ma 2.5 ; ‘ ~ 2? ? ? “A 
TAwMTH évi vnow’ maoav SE TE pv wept TELXoS 


1, AloAly vijoos. In later times this 
legendary scene was transferred to the 
Liparaean or Aeolian islands, to the 
north of Sicily. The actual Aeolian 
isle was identified by some with Lipara 
(Lipari); by others with Strongyle 
(Stromboli). Cp. Strabo, 6. 2. 11 9) 82 
ErpoyyvAn Karctras pey dad Tov ox}- 
paros, tori 82 Kal abi) didrupos .. év- 
tav0a 8¢ rdv Alodoy olxijoal gact, and 
Pliny, H. N. 3. 9 ‘Strongyle..in qua 
regnavit Aeolus.’ Vdlcker, in hi 
Homeric geography, takes the island 
of Aeolus to be one of the ‘ Aegates 
insulae,’ on the N.W. coast of Sicily. 
But there is little advantage in seeking 
an exact geographical position for a 
place that belongs to the region of 
fable. We may however notice the 
following points in the Homeric de- 
scription of the island : (1) that it is the 
first land that Odysseus makes after part- 
ing from the Cyclops; and we may suppose 
that it lay at no great distance thence, 
for it is customary in Homer, where a 
long voyage is made, to state the num- 
ber of days that it occupied, cp. Od. 9, 
82 ; inf. 28, 80; (2) that there was open 
sea between the Aeolian isle and Ithaca 
(inf.) ; and (3) that the island lay to the 
W. of Ithaca, because Aeolus intends to 
send Odysseus direct to his home, by con- 
fining all the other winds except Zephy- 
rus. If we feel bound to localise the 
island at all, we may say that a place to 
the S.W. of Sicily best satisfies all the 
conditions. The names Aeolus (dnp) 


and Hippotades (fewos) both describe 
the rapid movement of the wind; the 
latter of the two names recalls Bopeds 
duurmos (Soph. Ant. 985). There were 
three mythological personages called 
Aeolus: (1) a son of Poseidon; (3) a 
son of Hellen, alluded to in the words 
KpnOeds AloXlbns (Od. 11. 237); and 
(3) the present Aeolus, son of Hippotas 
by Melanippe. Not till the time of the 
Alexandrines is Aeolus spoken of as a 
god; he appears here only as ¢éAos 
dbavdroio: Oeotor, and as keeper of the 
winds by order of Zeus (v. 31). 

3. TAwryg (from wAdw, a form of 
nhéw) was variously interpreted by the 
older commentators. Aristarchus ex- 

lained it by popnrf. ofov mepspepopevn 

hol. H. M., or wepspophry’ olxecdrepoy 
yap gnoc ph eppi(acba trav dydpov 
yijcov. This sense of ‘ floating’ is by 
far the simplest and the most picturesque; 
and we may compare the words of 
Pindar about Delos (‘ erratica Delos’ Ov. 
Met. 6. 333), 4” yap 7d wdpode popnra 
xupatecow sayrotanay 7’ dytpow penaiow 
(Frag. 58). The words of Herodotus 
also, in describing the island of Chem. 
mis in the lake near the city of Buto, 
leave no doubt about the meaning 
commonly assigned to wAwrés. He 
says, Aéyera: i Alyurrioy dva abrn 
yjcos wAaTh atros pty eyarye obre 
wAdovoay obre xuvnOeicay ov, réOrwa 52 
dxovew el vijcos GAnOdws tori wAwrh. 
The scepticism that Herodotus ex- 
presses about the faet serves to bring 
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xérAKeov ppyxrov, Acoh 8 dvadédpope serpy. 


rot Kai dddexa mraides evi peydpots yeydacuy, 5 
ef pev Ovyarépes, e€ 8 viées Baovres. 


év0’ & ye Ovyarépas mépev vidow elvar adxoiris. 


of & aiel mapa matpi pie Kai pnrépe nedvp 


dalvuvrar mapa 8€ opw dvelara pupia xeirat, 


~ ? ~ fa ? “A 
kvioney O€ re Sapa mepiorevaxiferat avrf 10 


10. avAg] Al. atAH. yp. ath Cod. Vind. 133. See note below. 


out more strongly the unmistakable 
sense of wAwrds, which is in regular use 
in later Greek as an epithet of fish and 
other aquatic creatures. Of course it 
seems to increase the wonder that so 
solid an isle, with its sheer cliff and 
brazen wall, should be afloat on the 
waters, and Crates therefore seeks to 
escape this difficulty by taking sAwry 
to mean ‘accessible to ships,’ 4 spoo- 
wrecopévn te’ dyOpurov, and to this 
interpretation Nitzsch inclines, con- 
sidering the word as nearly equivalent 
to dyy:Babhe Od. 5. 413. Similar in- 
terpretations are quoted by Schol. T., 
as eg. dy wAwrots obcay rénos, oF 
mpocopmoriy dGAX’ obk dyuxPaddeccay. 
But such a description of island, instead 
of being accessible to ships, would be 
harbourless and dangerous. May not 
the whole story of the floating island 
with its precipitous sides be a poetical 
reproduction of the story of some Phoe- 
nician sailors, who had voyaged far 
enough to the north to fall in with an 
iceberg? The sheer face of ice and the 
glittering summit seem to be perfectly 
escribed by the words xdAxeov reixos 
and Avvay} dvaSlBpope rérpy. 

5. wal Sa8exa waiSes. These words 
take up év@a 8° &vasey Alodos, ‘ Aeolus 
lived there..and there are twelve 
children besides in his halls.’ yeydactw 
means no more than ¢iol, as in Od. 6. 
62; 5. 35; 19. 1793 Th. 4. 325. Ac- 
cording to Schol. H. Q. Aeolus had to 
wife Telepatra ry Amorpvyéyvou (? Aa- 
orpuyévos |; and the same authority tells 
us that the allegorising interpreters 
made Aeolus symbolise the year, and 
saw in his six sons the six sterner and 
colder months of the year, and in his 
six daughters the warmer and sunnier 
months. On the marriage between 


these brothers and sisters the Schol. 
B.Q. remarks, dpxaiov 2608 7d ouvoci ew 
AdeAors .. nal 6 Zeds dderAGG obo cuvo- 
nei tH “Hpg, and he then goes on to 
expatiate on the blessedness of such a 
union of conjugal and fraternal love, 
which must be intended as a piece of 
flattery for the Ptolemies, whose custom 
was to wed their sisters, or at any rate 
half-sisters, duowarpio. The consan- 
guinity between full brothers and 
sisters was regarded as far closer, 
spwra 8 Afodrov dyopntplas xépas 
aserpois cuvoiwicn. Cp. 2 Sam. 13. 
13. The fact of such marriages in 
the isle of Aeolus points to no special 
custom of any age or country, but 
serves to give an idea of the loneliness 
of the island, and the scanty intercourse 
its inhabitants enjoyed with the rest of 
mankind. The brothers married the 
sisters because there were no other 
women (except, perhaps, female slaves) 


to age G 

7. €v@a, not a local adverb, but rather 
a temporal one, as introducing a new 
feature in the story. See on Od.1. 11. 

d&xolmg. This contracted form of the 
accusative plural is common in the form 
fivis Tl. 6.94, etc. Bekker also writes 
wéAls in Od. 8. 860; Tl. 2.648; 9. 328; 
18. 342, 490, and in Il. 12. 375 éwaAgte 
for éwdAgeis, and, similarly, yforis for 
yhonias Il. 19. 156. 

10. cnovjev 8 tre SGya. ‘And the 
steaming house’ (i.e. with smoke of 
Toasting meat, suggested by Salvuvrac) 
‘sends out its sounds round about in 
the outer court.’ If this rendering be 
right, it means that the sound of feast- 
ing and perhaps of the accompanying 
music was audible even as one entered 
the court and before the house was 
reached. avtAq will be a true local da- 
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fpara’ vinras & avre map aidoins adddxourw 


4 Lr ad ? “~ ? 
. ebdova’ ev Te Tdrnot Kal év TpnToiot éxeoat. 


Kai pev tov ixdperOa mod Kat ddpata Kadd. 


pijva Ot mdvra dike pe wal éfepéccvey Exacta, 


"Iuov Apyelwov te véas Kal véarov ‘Ayaior: 15 


avTap éyh TO mdvra Kara poipay Karédreg~a. 


GAN bre 3) Kal éydy dddv 7reov 70 exédevoy 


mwepmemev, ovde TL KEivos avivaro, Tedye S& topmiy. 


Saxe O& pe éxdeipas doxdv Bods évvedpoto, 


¥3. wal 8hpara wadd} yp. nal relyea paxpd Schol. H. 


19. Saxe 3é p') All 


MSS. read Same 8¢ por, except Cod. Vrat., which gives 3a«é po, followed by Wolf. 
Editions prior to Wolf give dane 3é yor Seipas. The reading in the text with 
elision of or may be supported by Il. 6. 165; 9. 673; 10. 544; 13. 481; 17.100; 


Od. 4. 367; 23. 21. 


tive, epexegetical of wepi in wepiorreva- 
xUerar, because it exactly defines the 
limits within which the noise was heard. 
Cp. Od. 17. 269 ytyvdonw 8 Bri woAAOl 
éy aire daira ridevra: | dvdpes’ ened 
wvion piv dvhvobev, ty 86 re péppyeé | 
jria. The only MS. variant of any 
importance is aA in the nominative 
case, which would make 84pa’an accusa- 
tive governed by wepl, ‘and the court- 
ard echoes all round the steaming 

ouse.’ No interpretation is offered 
by the Scholl., except the words in 
Schol. Q. wepsnxetra: éx Tov Aaov, which 
give no meaning; but the last word 
may be a mistake for atAod, from abAds, 
‘a pipe.’ Possibly this suggested to 
Schafer the reading afAy=‘with the 
sound of fluting,’ avAn being regarded 
as a shorter form of afAnois, as BAdoTy 
of BAdornos, atfn of aifnos. One 
MS. gives av3#, which Nitzsch pro- 
poses to alter into av8p, while Diintzer 
would read wepiarevaxi(er’ dad. The 
use of ‘atria’ in the Virgilian transla- 
tion points however distinctly to avaAy, 
Virg. Aen. 1. 725 ‘fit strepitus tectis 
vocemque per ampla volutant | atria.’ 
Whatever may be the particular reading 
or rendering, this much is clear, that 
the expression 80a weprorevaxiferas 
implies, most appropriately, that the 
house of the Master of the Winds is 
full of strange moans and sounds. But 
after all the emphatic word is kno fjev, 
for what the poet wishes especially 
to say is that the six couples spend the 


whole day with their parents feasting. 

13. Trav includes all the family of 
Aeolus, who however, as head of 
the household, is the sole subject to 
(Aa, ‘entertained me.’ 

17. wat éydv.. qyreov, ‘when I also 

n to ask:’ that is, ‘I in my turn,’ 
after Aeolus had finished his question- 
ings. 

v here is equivalent to ‘leave to 
ght The protasis introduced by 

” Sve 5f finds its apodosis in ob8¢ 7 
Kkeivog dvivaro. 

19. Saxe 5é p’ éx See crit. 
note. ‘And he gave me a of the 
skin of an ox that he had flayed ;’ dondv 
Bods goes closely together =‘a skin-bag 
of an ox, and éSelpag has no im- 
mediate connection with S@«e in point 
of time, but merely tells how he had 
got such a bag. Nitzsch quotes a 
similar sentence from Lucian, Amor. 
34 oxdans SenOdvres dyOpwwo vden, Onpla 
Seipayres, Hugiicayro. 

vve@poto is commonly taken to mean 
‘nine years old,’ from éwvéa and dpy 
or perhaps dpos, which is quoted as 
equivalent to émavrds. This epithet is 
generally supposed only to imply full- 
growth, évyvéa being taken for a con- 
ventional amount representing maturity, 
perhaps as being a triple of the number 
three. But Aristotle, Hist. An. 6. 27, 
says, daxpale: 82 pdrysora (6 Bovs) 
mwevraerns Gy. 80 Kal “Opnpdy pace 
wewoinnévas tives dp0us woifcaryra 
‘“Apoeva mwevradrnpoy’ (Od. 14. 419; 
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évOa dé Buxrdov davéyov xarédnoe xédevOa: 20 


Keivoy yap taplny dvéuwv molnce Kpoviwy, 
Hpev mavépevar 70 dpvipev Sy K éOéAnat. 
yyni & évi yrAaduph, xaréder pépurbc haciv7 


dpyupén, iva py tt wapamvedon éAlyoy zep: 

avrap é€uoi mvony Ledhvpov mpoenxey aivat, 25 
Sppa hépor vigds Tre Kai avrovs: otd dp Eyedrev 

éexreAéay’ avrav yap adrandducO’ dppadinow. 


23. yAapupy | aptyyy Apoll. Soph. p. 111. 17. 


19. 420), Kai 7d ‘ Bods évvedporo’’ Suva- 
0a yap tatréy. If tvvéwpos and 
sevtaer?s have, in any sense, the same 
meaning, it can only be got at by 
supposing &py to be equivalent to a 
‘half-year,’ so that éyyéwpos would then 
be ‘44 years old.’ But Bothe (Il. 2. 
403) interprets the words dbvac0a: dp 
ratréy aS meaning ‘et quinto aetatis 
anno et nono vigere boves.’ 

The description of the Aloidae, in 
Od. 11. 311, seems conclusive ; évvéwpox 
7 roi ye nal €vvearhyees Foay | edpos, 

rdp pixds ye ..évvedpyuo, for it is 
impossible to disregard the intentional 
arallelism between the three epithets. 

e word évyéwpos is also used, Od. 19. 
179, aS descriptive of Minos, évyéapos 
Bacireve, Ards peyadou dapiorhs, but the 
Schol. V. is uncertain as to the sense in 
which it is used—oi pey 37: 3a evvda 
érav gundv Ad wap’ abrov éparGavey 
Griva ely dSixaa, of BF Sri evvaerde dv 
Bacirevew Hpfaro, the best interpreta- 
tion referring the words to the com- 
munion with Zeus enjoyed ‘every ninth 
year’ by Minos; compare Plato, Minos 
319; Legg. 624. In Od. 10. 390 we 
have alaAa évvéwpo, where Eustath. 
suggests that the meaning may be ol 
bvvéa dpav fryouy érav Bio Kat évds 
pnvds. This is very far-fetched, and it 
is doubtful whether Homer recognised, 
as we do, four seasons in each year; 
still, it is a fair attempt to evade the 
difficulty of supposing swine to be fit 
for food at nine years old. Lastly, we 
find (Il. 18. 351) dAeiparos évvedpoio, 
where one Schol. translates by évvae- 
rovs, and another suggests that the 
unguent had special faculties for keep- 
ing. On a general examination of all 
the passages, we must adopt one of two 


lines of interpretation; either (1) we 
must suppose the original meaning of 
the word to have been ‘nine-years old,’ 
and the derived meaning therefrom ‘ of 
full maturity ;’ or (2) we must divide 
the word into év-yé-wpos, taking -wpos 
as a mere termination, as in #éAapos, 
and throwing all the emphasis upon 
the syllable ve, i.e. vef, as in vé[F Jos, 
nov-us. A modification of this etymo- 
logy is proposed by Diintzer, who pro- 
poses to compound évvdapos of éy and 
vewopn (i.e. véa Spy, compare dmvpn), as 
évdos of éy and dios. Both lines of 
interpretation converge more or less 
in the meaning of ‘full strength ;’ one 
representing the strength of maturity, 
the other of youth. The former of the 
two interpretations is preferable. 

20. Bu v, ‘ blustering ;’ connected 
with Bb¢w. 

ai. With raplyv dvésov compare 
rapine moréuoro 11.4.84. Aeolus is not in 
Homer the King of the Winds, as re- 
presented by Virgil, Aen. 1. 56, 66; 
he is only the manager of them by 
permission of Zeus; and we find Pallas, 
Calypso, Circe, and others possessed of 
the power to send a favouring wind 
when they pleased. 

23. peer (connected with pnpvopas) 
Gpyupty. This implies a somewhat 
advanced stage of aperpenas t as the 
silver is here represented as drawn into 
a fine wire, probably fine enough to 
plait into an actual silver cord, that 
could tie the neck of the leathern bag 
so tight that not a breath of wind could 
slip past the fastening. 

27. avrév, i.e. hua ad’ray, as abrovs 
above= yas, but the pronoun there 
stands also to mark the contrast be- 
tween the crews and their ships. 
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"Evvijpap pev das mréopev vixras re Kal hpap, 


vy Sexdty & Hon dvehalvero marpis dpoupa, 


cal O}) mupmodéovras éAevooopey eyyvds édvTes. 30 


€v0’ éue pey yAuKds brrvos émndrvbe Kexpna@ra: 


aici yap wéda vnds évdpwv, ode te dAAM 


day" érdpwv, iva Oaooov ixotipeOa warpisa yaiav 


of & érapor éwéeoot mpds adAAHAovs aybpevor, 


kal p’ thacay ypvady te nal dpyupov oixad dyecOat, 35 


SGpa map Aiddov peyadnropos ‘larrordédao 


mde SE Tis eltrecxey (Sav és mwAnoiov dAXdov’ 


30. édvres} édvres Hyeis Schol. H. So Bekk. ii, Ameis, and Diintz. with most 


MSS. AI. éévras. 
ing of Aristarchus. Al. éwéAdAafe. 
below. 


28. dps, to be taken closely with 
vé«ras, for they sailed ‘day sod night 
alike,’ instead of only voyaging by day 
and running for a harbour or heaching 
the ship every night, as was the usual 
custom. We may notice the contrast 
here between the tenses in vv. 28, 29, 
and 30, and the aorist in v. 31. 

30. wuptroAfovras. Cp. Il. 19. 375 
as 8 57’ ay lx wévrao odtas vabryot 


AAa | wévrov én” 
lyévéerra pido dwavevOe pépovor. An 
allusion is generally made to the watch- 
fires of the shepherds; but here, as the 
day has dawned, it is better to suppose 
that the ship had been sighted ani the 
fire lighted to guide her in; or else that 
it was merely a fire for some purpose 
on the farm, and was introduced into 
the picture to show how near they had 
come to their home. 

32. 3é8a vnds vip, ‘I was ever 
managing the sheet of my ship.’ The 
sé8es (see Appendix) are two ropes, 
at the two lower corners of the sail, 
which were used to draw the sail to 
one side or the other, according to the 
set of the wind. Here only one is 
mentioned, because, as the ship is run- 
ning before the wind, the sail remains 
nearly at the same angle; and all that 
Odysseus had to do was just so to trim 
his sail, as to make the most of his 


31. éwhAvOe]} So Schol. P., probably representin 
Eustath. twnAvée. 


the read- 
36. AléAov] See note 


wind (compare va @accov ixoipeba), 
and perhaps to be on his guard against 
a possible squall. Cp. Soph. Ant. 715 
Saris vacs éyxparh wéda | relvas iweixes 
pdtv, bwriow ndrw | orpépas 7d Aocwoy 
céApacw vautiiArera:z. The Schol. on 
this passage gives a double interpreta- 
tion of w6Sa, either (1) the rope that 
pulls round the sail-yard, roy pera- 
yoryov rov xéparos xdaAwv, or (2) the 
rudder itself, sc. wndadcov. The use 
of vwpay may seem to support this 
interpretation, as we have olfjia yopay 
in Od. 12. 218, and ofaxa vwpay Aesch. 
S. c. T. 3; but it is doubtful whether 
nous ever bears this meaning. 

36. Alédov. Here we may suppose 
that the o is lengthened in éhesis, by the 
effect of the liquid A; see Spitzn. de vers. 
heroic. 83 foll, Ahrens (Hom. Form- 
lehr.) would write AléAoo, from the old 
genitive -ojo, or -ogjo, which commonly 
contracts into -ov, Cp. "IAfov (‘IAloo) 
wpowdpoie I]. 15. 66, dveyiod (dvepioo) 
xrapévoo Il, 15. 554, dyptov (dyploo) 
npédcOey Tl. 22. 313. Such a form of 
the genitive would amend the awkward 
rhythm in xaAew) 8° éye Bhpou (8hpoo) 
gjyus Od. 14. 239. See note on Od. 1. 


70. 

37. wAyotov, used as a substantive, as 
Od. 8. 328. Compare the common use 
of dOdvarot, Ovnrot, and alBoto Od. 15. 


373, yrepipos Od. 16.9. Theogn. 241, 
11, uses d wAnatos. 
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‘*2 wémo, ds 88 maor pidos nai ripids ear 


avOpérois, Sredy re mwéAw Kai yatay ixnrat. 


wodAd pev é€x Tpolns dyerat Kendra Kadad 40 


Anidos- tpeis & adre dpiy dddv éxredécavres 


olkade viocdpeba Keveds adv xeElpas ExovTes, — 


kal viv of tad Edwxe yxapi{opevos pirbrnre 


AloXos. 


GAN dye Odooov iddpeba Err rad’ éoriv, 


Saaos Tis xpuods re Kal dpyupos dox@ éveotiv. 45 


“Qs épacav, Bovdr) be Kany vixnoe éralpwr 


doxdy piv Adoay, aveuor 8 ex mdvres spovoar, 


rods 8 aly dprdgaca pépev mévrovde Oded 


kNalovras, yalns dro marpisos’ attap éyd ye 


éypéuevos Kara Oupdy dpdpova pepunpita 50 
‘He wecav ex vnds drodOluny evi révre, 


 axéwy rAainv Kal Erte (wotoe perelny. 
GN érdnv xal Epewa, Kadruripdpevos 8 évi yn 
celunvy al 8 épépovro xaxfq dvépowo OvédAg 


avris én Alodiny vijcov, orevdéxovro 8 éraipor, 55 
“EvOa & én jrefipov Bipev xai dgvocdyeb’ Bdap, 


ala 8 deirvov dovro Bons mapa ynvaoly éraipo.. 


aurap émel cirod Te twacodpe® 458 toriros, 


38. risos] ypdpera:, wal Tipps, Hoe Teyshecs Schol. B. 


Schol. H. 


4. éxreddcayres| Zyvdé8oros, txreddovres Schol. H. 


39. ‘yalay] yp. Séya0" 
43. 743° EScxe) 


So Aristarchus, aceording to Schol. H. Al. ra 8é3axe, rd y' dmx. 


40. Tpolys is properly an adjective 
= T. yaias, ‘from the land of Troy.’ 

41. AnfSos is a material or partitive 
genitive with sephdua. 

42. ovv seems to mean‘ all of us 
together,’ or ‘along with us.’ Others 
join ovv-€xovres, as though it meant 
‘holding our hands together, empty ;’ 
i.e. with the palms resting on each 
other, because there was nothing be- 
tween them. This seems unlikely. 

45. do0c0s ms. Here mis serves to 
give an indefinite notion of quantity. A 
similar ‘ general’ notion of quality is 
given by olés rie Od. 9. 348. Cp. 
wodAés rie Il. 7. 156. 

46. vixnoev, ‘carried the day.’ Cp. 
Od. 18. 404 tel rd xepeiova ving, Soph. 
Ant. 233 réAos ye pévros Sep’ lisce 


pore col, sc. h yen, ib. 795 mxg 8 
évapyis BAepdpow tuepos. Here éral- 
pov depends on PovAf, not on viay- 
oev. 


51. dwopOluyyv, aor. optat., as Péiro 
Od. I1. 330, AeAdbvro Od. 18. 238, 
Saviiro (Thiersch. d3avdorro) Il 24. 
665. See on dvadtn Od. 9. 377. 

53. kaAudmevos, signifying abandon- 
ment to grief. Cp. Od. 8. 92. 

56. thwelpov here means nothing more 
than the coast of the Aeolian isle; cp. 
Od. 1. 162; 5. 56. Odysseus must be 
considered to have led the way in the 
ship which he himself was steering, but 
there were several ships together, as we 
gather from Od. 9. 544. The same 
conclusion is pointed to by the use of 
al &é sup. 54 and inf. 57. 
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6) tér éy® Kipuxd 7 dmaccdpevos Kal éraipoy, 
Biv «is Aibdou KAuTd Sépara: tov 8 éxixavoy 60 
Saiipevoy mapa 7 T aAbx@ Kal olow Téxeoow. 
eXOdvres SO és SGpa rapa orabpoiow én’ ovdob 
éfoueO’> of 8 dvd Oupdy eOdpBeov tx 7 épéovto" 

‘flaés FrAOes, Oduced; rhe ror xaxds Expae Salpov; 
i pév o évdvuxéws dremépmopev, dpp dv ixnat 65 
natploa ody Kai Sapa, xai ef mov tau pidrov early,’ 

“Qs gdcav’ abrap éy@ pereddveoy axvipevos Kijp’ 
‘daody pe Erapot re Kaxol mpods toil te trvos 
axérros. GAN adxécagbe, dlror Sdvapis yap ev dpiv. 

“Qs éddunv paraxoior xabamrépevos érécoow’ 70 
of & dvew éeyévovro rarip & hpciBero pide 

‘“Epp’ éx vijcov Odooov, édéyyiore (wdyTor: 


65. Sopp’ dy ixna:) dy txovo Bekk. ii. Al. dgpleoro. Cp. La Roche, ad loc. ‘ 3pp’ dy 
fenas libri optimi, quod retinui, etiamsi imperfectum praecedit. Cp. Annal. Gymn. 
Austr. 1864, p. 562 sqq. Ego reddo ‘‘dimisimus te ut pervenire potueris,” quo 
simul indicatur in potestate Ulixis fuisse ut domum perveniret, optativus autem vel 
cum vel sine dy nihil aliud ostenderet, quam voluntatem Aeoli fuisse ut Ulixes re- 
verteretur, Huic loco simillimus est « 24 waréSe pépwuOe pac, ..tva ph 7. wapa- 
nvevoy [Bekk. ii. mapamvetce:’] dAiyov wep, “ alligavit funiculo splendido, ut ne quid 


praeterflare potuerit.” Alia exempla sunt # 233; ¢ 327; I 98, 494. 
pevos] Zyvddoros, padaxolow dpeBdpevos, ypape. 
wabdnrera: ydp abroy, GAA’ ixertbe: Schol. H. 


59. démacodpevos, i.e. having taken 
as my companion, or daadés. Cp. Il. 
10. 238; Ig. 238. 

62. éw’ ot800. So Odysseus sits, 
when playing the part of a beggar, Od. 
17. 339. It isa more modest attitude 
than that of Odysseus in Od. 7. 153, 
where he walks up the hall and sits by 
the hearth. Nitzsch observes, however, 
that not till later times is the hearth re- 
garded as a place of sanctuary. See 
Thue. 1. 136. 

64. éxpae, from ypdw. For similar 
uncontracted forms in @ from mono- 
syllabic stems see Kriiger, § 34. 5, who 
gives vde (?) Od. 6. 292, pde Od. 14. 
502, Ade Od. 19. 230; cp. éwéxpaoy Od. 
2. 50, éxpdere Od. 21. 69. 

65. tena. See crit. note, and com- 
pare sup. 24, where wapanveboy follows 
waré3ea, The use of the conjunctive in 
a final sentence after an historic tense 
is so far nearer to actuality than the 
optative, that we may say that not only 


70, xabarrd- 


gore xapreararyn 4 ypaph: ob 
71. dvey] Aristarchus dvew. 


is a design expressed, but the means for 
carrying out that design lie in the per- 
formance of the act described by the 
finite verb in the preceding clause ; and 
specially so when the final clause is in- 
troduced by a conjunction with dy. 

66. wat «f tov, like Lat. ‘sicubi’= 
‘wherever else thou likest.’ 

68 ddoav, cp. dacaro II. 11.340, ddoas 
Il. 8. 237, ddodpny Il. 9. 119; and the 
contracted forms doe Od. 11. 61, doaro 
Il. 19. 95. 

awpos Toto. = ‘praeter hos.’ Eve 
other instance of the use of wpdg wit 
dative in Homer has a purely local 
meaning, viz ‘close to, as Il. 5. 408, 
425; Il. 22. 64; Od. 3. 298; Od. 5. 
401... 
69. oxérAvos is used here exactly like 
‘improbus’ in Latin; in such connec- 
tions as ‘improbus anser,’ ‘improbus 
sere Schol. P. pera 

72. , as Schol. P. perd pOopae 
epee The force of @Ge¢ov is ‘ as 
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ov ydp po Oéuis éori xopifépev od arroméumev 

dvdpa rov 8s Ke Oeoiow dréxOnrat paxdpecow. 

Epp’, ered dOavdroow drexObpevos 768 ixdvecs.’ 75 
“Qs eimov drémeprre Sdpwov Bapéa ocrevdyovra, 

&vOev S& mporépw mréopey axaxhpevot Hrop. 

telpero & dvdpav Oupds ta eipeoins dreyevijs 

huerépyn party, éret ovkért haiveto mopmy. 
‘Egfjpap pev dpas mAgopey vixtas Te Kal Fpap’ 80 

éBdopdrn 8 ixépeoba Adpov aimd mrorleOpor, 


speedily as possible;’ i. e. literally, 
‘more quickly’ than your present mood 
seems to imply. 

éXéyxtores is used here and in Il. 2. 
285; 17. 26. It is matter of uncer- 
tainty whether the positive ¢tAeyxhs 
really exists. In Il. 4. 242 we find 
"Apyeion Idumpa, treyxées, oF vu o€- 
BeoOe; and in 24. 239 éppere, AwBn- 
rhpes, tXeyxées, ob wu «al, etc., in both 
which passages Ahrens, with La Roche, 
would write éAéyxea, as in Il. 2. 235; 
regarding the word éAeyyées as an in- 
vention of Aristarchus. In Il. 5. 787: 
8. 228, Aristarchus is said to have 


written ade’ drcyyées (or waxereyxdes 


MSS.) as a needless attempt to avoid a 
non-existent hiatus in «de’ tXéyyxea 
Feidos &poros. 

79. typerépy patty, not as Nitzsch, 
‘our fruitless endeavour,’ but as Schol. 
hyerépa paradrynt: xal dyaprig, who 
also rightly explains fperépp as ovpra- 
Gus éavrdy wapéAaBe 3a 7d KowpnO7jva. 
The sleep of Odysseus gave to his crew 
the opportunity of satisfying their fatal 
curiosity. éwe gives the reason why 
they had to take to their oars, ‘since 
the wafting wind no longer showed 
itself ;’ wopeh means the wind, because 
it is the means towards the accomplish- 
ment of their journey. With ¢alvero 
com ovdsepulay yap ogu Exc xopsdiy ts 
Kpnrny paivecOa: Hdt. 7.170; and, with 
the whole expression, Od. 4. 361. 

81. Aépov. Fisi notes the two 
names, ‘Avripérys (pévm, réparat), and 

(Aapuds, Aaspds), as the double 
title of the murderous king of the land: 
with the latter name we may further 
compare Aayia, the child - devouring 
ogress. éves may be com- 
pounded of the intensive Aa: or Aa and 
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tTpuxev or tplyey, ‘to devour.’ Cp. 
Aé-pa-yxos, Aapupdés, Aasdpds. Some com- 
mentators have taken Lamus as the 
name of the town, comparing with 
Adpov alw) wroAleOpov the expression 
"IAlov wécs I. 5. 642. But Lamus, as 
the proper name of the king, is used by 
Cicero, ad Att. 3. 13. 2; Ovid, Met. 
14. 233; Horace, Od. 3. 17.1; and 
Sil. Ital. 8. 531. The Scholl. too 
adopt the same view, describing Lamus 
as a son of Poseidon. We may also 
take TryAémv)os as the actual name of 
the town, and Aawtpvyovlyv as the 
eographical epithet ; cp. Od. 23. 318. 
he signification of TpAéwvAos depends 
upon the meaning assigned to TyAvye- 
Tos; the etymology of the first part of 
the two words being the same. See 
note on Od. 4. 11, where it is shown 
that rnAv~yeros meant ‘ big-grown,’ and 
similarly tnAd-wvAos is ‘ big-gated.’ 
There is no reason for accepting the 
refinements of modern commentators, 
who picture for us a town with a 
straight street through it, and gates at 
either end, ‘far apart.’ All that we 
have here is a town with ‘big gates,’ on 
an ap sy aha scale for those who 
were ovx dy8pecary taxdres dAAG Ti-yaow 
inf. 120; and, we may add, big enough 
to let the in-coming and out-going 
herds pass abreast. The next point to 
examine is the meaning of wowpéva and 
. It is not necessary that we 
should understand woyyy always to 
signify ‘shepherd ;’ though we accept 
this as its usual meaning, as in Il. 5. 
1373 12. 4513 13. 4933 16. 354; Od. 
4. 87; but it is frequently used of the 
herdsman generally, without any allusion 
to sheep; and such expressions as 
BovxoAlow .. wopalyow ts’ deco: Il. 6. 
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Tnrbrvdrov Aaorpvyovinv, 86: 


2g, and {soc Bovxodéovro Il. 20. 221 
Cp. yéerap tevoxéea Il. 4. 3), show 

t there is frequent confusion between 
the notion of shepherd and neatherd. 
We may then render both woyéva and 
wophy here as ‘herdsman,’ understand- 
ing by the former the neatherd, by the 
latter the shepherd. The scene is 
evening. A herdsman, driving out 
before him his kine, meets in the gate- 
way a shepherd driving in his Fock. 
As they pass, the shepherd hails (jréav, 
connected with elweivy) the neatherd, who 
answers with his greeting (iwasove 
Od. 4. 283). Thus far then we may 
translate, ‘on the seventh day we 
reached the lofty city of Lamus, the 
Laestrygonian Telepylus, where a herds- 
man, as he drives in his flock, hails an 
(out-coming) herdsman; and he, as he 
drives forth his herd, answers him.’ 
Thus far all is simple, except that we 
have to account for the ee fact 
that though it is nightfall and the 
sheep are coming home, yet at the 
same moment the kine are coming out 
to pasture. And so, says the poet, 
‘a man who could do without sleep 
might earn there two sets of wages; 
one for minding cattle, and another 
for feeding white sheep.’ The Scholl., 
who lay the scene in Sicily, suggest an 
absurd interpretation. They maintain 
that the swarms of -flies there 
made it dangerous for the cattle to feed 
except after sundown; while the sheep, 
being protected by their woolly fleeces, 
coul ture during the day. There- 
fore, if any man could spend his days as 
a shepherd and his nights as a neat- 
herd, he could earn wages in both 
capacities; and this would be all the 
easier, for (said they) the pasturages, or 
rather ‘the ways to the pasturages for 
the day and night feeding are near the 
city’ (éyyus ydp. . xéAev@0r). Cp. Schol. 
B. H. rovro Aéye Sri vuerds piv Bovto- 
Actor 8a rods phowas .. id rdv olorpor, 
Aivara oy ris teed AapPavew vo 
prabods, éwesd) ris Hyépas xal tips 
yuetos al vopual tyyte elor xal ob 
aéppo, or, in other words, al #pe- 
pival wal al vuerepval voyal dyyis dos 
The woAews, or, as Eustath. adds, al 
eis adrds d30f, This interpretation is 
nothing more than a simple invention 
to explain the meaning of the text. But 
the right line had been already touched 
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ToLpeva Wop 


by Crates, whose explanation is thus 
quoted by Schol. H.: vys Bpayedas 
atrov tworiSera: tds vixras. wal yap 
now abrovs eva: wept tiv Kepadry Tov 
Spdxorroe (sc. the constellation), wept He 
“Aparés not ‘aelyn wou wepadrs) TH vel- 
cera, Fxi wep dxpa | ployovra: dbocde 
re xal dyroAal dAAnAnow. 80ev cuvey- 
aus oloav trav dyaroday Tais dice 
Adyey rdv woinriy ‘byyis yap vuerds 
Te wal ra éfis, mapa rd wAnodler Tas 
THs vucros xeAcbOous Tait Tou fpyaros Ke- 
AavOas, 4} rhy vbara Lyyis rerdxOa Tijs 
hutpas Bpaxurarny obcay. Or, as Eu- 
stath. quotes, Gore pact wal wreiw piv 
elva: rH hyuépay, bAlyny 82 riy viera, ob 
70 dvdsadu wapda rois Kippepioe. The 
whole sentence may be rendered, ‘ There 
a man who took no sleep might have 
earned two sets of wages, one by mind- 
ing cattle, the other by pasturing white 
sheep; for the outgoings of night and 
day are close together.’ No sooner has 
Night stepped forth upon the scene, than 
Day reappears too; and so we may 
suppose that the interval of darkness 
between the two periods of light is 
actually inappreciable. Thus a man 
who has had his flock at pasture from 
morning till just the fall of evening, 
brings it home before the darkness sets 
in; but as he enters the city-gate with 
his flock, he meets his fellow driving 
out his herd of oxen to pasture, for 
already daylight is beginning again— 
the evening twilight is melting into 
the dawn. The notion then strikes the 
poet, that if a man should take no 
sleep he might play the part both of 
the «loeAdwv and the éfeAdev. He 
would bring home his sheep, change 
them for a herd of oxen and be off 
again to pasture without delay, thus 
earning wages in the double capacity of 
neatherd and shepherd. An interesting 

uestion is raised’ by this description of 
acsteyconia. How far was Homer 
acquainted with the existence of land 
to the far north ?-We have suggested 
(see sup. v. 3) that the description of 
the isle of Aeolus is an attempt to re- 
present an iceberg, of which the pert 
may have heard through some Phoe- 
nician sailors, who had sailed up beyond 
the coast of Britain. And we have seen 
how Welcker (Klein. Schrift. 2.14; see 
on Od. 5. 34; 8. 562) finds in the 
Phaeacians, who transported Odysseus 
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nave. elaeddov, 6 O€ + é£eddov draxove. 

évOa x’ dumvos dvip Sods éffparo picbods, 

Tov piv Bovxodréwy, tov 8 apyuda para vopetor 85 
éyyds yap vucrés re Kai fparés elot xéXevOor. 

v0 eel és Aypéva KAvTdv HAGomev, bv wépe wéTpN 
ArAlBaros rervynxe Staptrepts dudorépwler, 

adxtal 8 mpoBAnres évayrias aAAHANOLW 

évy ordpart mpotyovew, apa 8 eloodds éoriy, 90 


go. dpaih} 8acuvréoy 7d dpa Schol. H. 


potest ex schol. Il. ¢ 425’ Dind. 


across the sea in their ship, the repro- 
duction of the Northern legend of the 
Ferrymen of the Dead. And the story 
of the Laestrygonian herdsmen seems 
certainly to point to the phenomenon 
of the short nights and midnight sun 
of high latitudes. But the story changes 
in the poet’s hands. He has heard of 
the long days and short nights, but he 
numbers them among the marvels of 
the West: they have no connection with 
the North in his mind. And naturally 
so—for it is evident that the apparent 
path of the sun is to his mind like the 
course in the chariot race, the starting- 
point being the east. The extreme west- 
ern point in this course was to him like 
the vigoa, or turning-post, in the 3pdpos 
(see Tl. 23. 327 foll.), and when the sun has 
reached this westernmost point, he natu- 
rally begins «dépapas dcabA0ov Odrepov Kao 
wakuy. The city of Telepylus lies just at 
this point, so that the momentary pas- 
sage of the sun round the rbaga (ornAn, 
meta)is the onlyinterval of darkness that 
is possible. Of course if we choose to 
subject this view to criticism, nothing 
is easier than to show that it is incor- 
rect from first to last; that it virtually 
makes the sun appear to travel from 
East to West, and then from West to 
East—and so on. But we are after all 
only dealing with a fairy story, and not 
examining a system of cosmogony; we 
are listening to a tale of marvel from 
the wonder-land of the West, where the 
nights are reduced to a mere nothing, 
for the sun has scarce disappeared 
before he appears again. This notion 
of the sun turning round when he has 
finished his course seems to be alluded 
to in Od. 15. 404 wfjods Tis Zuplin .. "Op- 


‘Hoc placuisse Aristarcho colligi 


tuylne cabdwepOev 56: rpowal 'HeAforo, on 
which Seiler remarks (Hom. Lex. s. v. 
Tpowai) that it is the description of a 
place situated in the furthest west: and 
Autenrieth (Worterb. s. v.) translates 
tponai as ‘the change of direction, when 
at evening the sun turns round his car 
eastward. See note on Alaly and 
dyrodai Od. 12. 3,4. This view seems 
to find additional support from a pas- 
sage in Hesiod (Theog. 746 foll.). He 
describes the place are Atlas is sup- 
porting the heavens on his head and 
shoulders—a place notoriously in the 
west ;—and there, says Hesiod, Nbé re 
wal ‘Hyépn dacov lodoa | d\AfAas mpoge- 
ewoy, though the rest of the descrip- 
tion does not tally. 

The words of Tacitus in the Agricola, 
c. 12, are well known, ‘nox extrema 
Britanniae parte brevis, ut finem et 
initium lucis exiguo discrimine inter- 
noscas,’ 

88. rerdynxe. Eustath. seems to 
force the meaning of this word when 
he says, xatd ruyny tort xal obxk Uf 
mrexvjoews. The usage of it seems 
to be very much like that of rérveraz, 
or érérueto, cp. Od. 9. 190. In II. 17. 
748 we have the description of a head- 
land, spow ..wedloro Baxptaiov reruyn- 
xwe,=‘lying’ or ‘set’ right across the 
plain. See Curt. Gk. Etym. p. 57 for 
an account of the root ¢ak with by- 
forms tik and tuk, showing an identical 
origin for the Greek words rex-ed, 
rvxeiv, and rebyew. The addition of 
Staptrepés is intended to show that this 
wall of cliff was quite continuous from 
one side to the other. 

gO. dparh, according to Aristarch. 
and Herod. should be written dpa, 
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év0’ of y’ clam mdvres eyov véas adpugucdiocas. 


ai py dp évroabev Apévos xKoiroro dédevro 


mAnoiar ob piv ydp wor défero xipd y & adré, 
obre péy ofr’ ddlyov, Aevkh 8° Fv audi yadrhvn. 
atrap éyayv olos cxéOov ew vija pédaway, 95 


atrob ér écyarif, wérpns ex weicpata Sioas- 


éorny dt oxomiy és mairadéecoay dvedbor. 
€v0a pev otre Boay ofr avdpav gaivero epya, 
xamrvoy & olov dpapev did yOovds diacovta. 


5) rér éyav érdpous mpolew mweviOerOa iévras 


100 


of ties dvépes elev ml yOovl cirov edovres, 


dvdpe Sto Kpivas, tpiraroy kiipvy dp émdocas. 


of & loav éxBdvres relny dddv, 7 wep Epaga 


dorvd agp wpnday dpéwy Karaylveoy OArny. 


xotpn Ot ~vuBAnvro mpd dareos ddpevovon, 


105 


bvyarép ipbipn Aatorpvyévos ’ Avripdrao, 
h pey dp és xphynv xareBhoero Kadd.pécOpov 
"Apraxinv’ &vOev yap bdmp mpori dory pépeoxor 


103. § wep] 7iwes — ypapovow  xey duata. On dyafa cp. Eustath. 


1156 etc., Yrrovow of wadaol. 


for which Bekk. ii. gives Fapa:j. The 
derivation is uncertain. Herod. (Et. 
Mag.) connects it with faiw, and others 
refer it to dpf (damnum). Doéoderl. 
groups it with dpnyévos and dpdoow, 
as if it meant ‘broken away till only 
a small portion was left.’ 

Eustath. says on the whole descrip- 
tion, 7d 8¢ orevdy rie kata Tov Aipéva 
eladdov Tov moAddv dAEOpoy Taw Tov 
’Odvcclws ynwy mOavodrcye ov exo 
yap kexdiva ris crevéryroe. 

gi. v0’ of y’, ‘ there they all steered.’ 
Cp. Od. 3. 183; Il. 8. 139. These 
words form the apodosis to év0" émel 
sup. 87. 

95. avrdp dydyv, antith. to at pev dp’, 
‘but I alane moored my black ship 
outside the harbour, there at its outer- 
most edge, having made fast my 
hawser from a rock’ (join éx-64oas). 

96. én’ écxarig is added as a nearer 
description of atvro®, so inf. 371 abrov 
TE’ int xdpy. Cp. Od. 8, 68. 


97. Cp. Aen. 1. 180 ‘Aeneas scopu- 
lum interea conscendit, et omnem | 
geal cia late pelago petit.’ As the 

aestrygones, like the Cyclopes, were 
only graziers, there would be no 
ploughed land (Bo@y épya), and no 
vineyards or gardens (dydpaw épya); 
but the smoke showed that the land 
was inhabited. 

103. Aely 884s is a road cleared for 
use, by felling trees, levelling, etc. (cp. 
Il. 15. 261 «éAev8ov Accavéw), so as to 
make it an dyafirés I]. 22. 146. 

é&xBdvres keeps its ordinary aera 
of ‘disembarking,’ i.e. ‘after they h 
left the ships they came to this road.’ 

105. t&pevovay. Cp. Od. 6. 57 foll. 
In h. Hom. Cer. 105 the daughters 
of Celeus appear épxépeva: ped” Gap 
etnpurov, Sppa pépacey | xdAmor xad- 
xeinot pita wpds Swpara warpés. 

108. "Aprax(nv. ‘There appears to have 
been a fountain Artacia near Cyzicus, 
alluded to by Alcaeus, and other poets 
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of 8 raptordpevoe mporepdveov, ex T épéovro 


8s tis tavd ein Bactreds cai olow dvdooot. 


4 dt pdr adrixa marpds érédpadey trwepedes 86. 


of & émel elanrOov xrAvTda Sépara, tiv S& yuvaixa 


eipov Sonv t dpeos Kopupiy, xara 8° eorvyov avbriy. 
4 8 alw é£ dyopas éxdder xdurdv 'Avriparija, 


by méow, bs 383 Tolow éufjoato Avypdy GA«cOpor, 


115 


aurly Eva pdpyas érdpov amdiccato Seirvor 


7 8 OD aigavre guy emi vijas ixécOnv. 


avrap 6 Tedye Body dia doreos’ of S dlovres 
goiroy ipOipor Aaorpuydves ddAobev AAdXos, 


pupiot, ovx dvdpecoww éoxéres, GAA Piyaow. 


I20 


of f° dd merpdov dvdpayéot yeppadiace 
Bdéddov adap 8 xaxds xbvaBos Kara vijas dpmpet 


IIo. sad be 3t ofoiw 'Aplorapxos 8a rod 1, wat roiow dydoco, dytl Tov riven 
Schol. H. Eustath. La Roche with the majority of MSS. reads ofow. See 


note below. 


who dealt with the tale of the Argo- 
nauts. See Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 1. 
995-997. The story of Circe (inf.) pre- 
sents several remarkable similarities to 
the Argonautic legend of Medea. 

110. olow dvdooo. See crit. note. 
If we adopt the v. 1. roiow we 
must te ting that it stands for réocow, 
as rev for rivos. Or if we read téav 
instead of r&v8’, we may take rotow 
as demonstrative parallel with 7a, and 
render ‘who was king of them, and 
ruled over them.’ If we read olowv, we 
must translate, ‘asked who was king 
of this folk, and over whom did he 
reign,’ the question then being a double 
one, demanding the names both of king 
and people. For 8s in an indirect ques- 
tion after 8s ms cp. Od. 17. 363 yvoln 
@ of ris eiow ébvaicipo, of 7 dbém- 
oro. See also Il. 9. 392 érdéoOm | 8s 
vis of 7’ éwéowxe xal 3 Baoirebrepés 
tory, Il. 15. 664 uty Srey (hover wal 
ry phair 

112. TH 8e txa. Here begins 
the apodosis. Lite 

113. Sonv ve. For this foxm of 
attraction see on Od. 9. 323. 

card &° gorvyov, ‘they were aghast 
at her.’ orvyeiy is used for the horror 


felt by the gods at the sight of Tar- 
tarus, Il. 20. 65; the dread inspired 
by Hector, Il. 7. 1x3. The Schol. 
renders orvyeiv by caranAfacecOa: and 
Se8aixévaz. The present orvyéw is 
formed from this aorist. There is also 
a causative aorist in use, compare T@ 
aé rey orbfapu pévos Od. 11. 503. 

114. The Laestrygones, as havin 
a king and an déyopf, are more advan 
in the externals of civilisation than the 
Cyclopes. The name of the king may 
be ’Ayripdrns, giving as genitive ‘Avti- 
gardo, v. 106; or ‘Ayrigarevs, from 
which would come the accusative ‘Ayri- 
garfja. Eustath. quotes the two forms, 
I'npuéyns and I'npvorets. 

118, reby¢ Bofyy, ‘ raised a hue and cry.’ 

121. dad awerpduv, i.e. from the tops 
of the cliffs that commanded the har- 
bour. The stones which the Laestry- 

ones used as missiles were each a load 
or an ordinary man, Al6o: dydpoBapeis, 
of rois dAAos dydpdory txax67 dy yévowro 
gophpara Eustath. 

123. The snapping sounds of xa-xo-xa 
in immediate sequence, and the repeti- 
tion of w in the following line, are 
intentionally introduced as descriptive 
of this crushing volley of stones. 


406 10. OAYZZEIAS K. 
dvépav tT dd\Aupévoy vnoy 0 dpa dyvupevdor 
ixOGs 8 ds welpovres drepréa Saira épovro. 
Spp of rods SrEkov Aupévos modruBerOéos évros, 
Toppa & eye figos dfd épucodpevos mapa pnpod 
7) dd welopat exowa veds Kvavompppoto, 
ala 5 épois érdpoow érorptvas éxédevoa 
éuBadécw xowys, tv ta éx Kaxdrnta pivyoper’ 
of & dda mdvres dvéppipay, Seicavres breOpov. 
dotactws 3 és mwévroy éemnpepéas diye mérpas 
ynds éun: atvtdp ai GrdNat doddées avr60 Bdovro, 
“EvOev St mporépw mréopev axaxjpevor Frop, 
dapevo: éx Oavdroo, pidrous ddécavres éraipous. 
Aiatny 8 és vijoov dduxdped’: Gba 8 Gate 


125 


130 


135 


124. ly6is 3 ds weiporres] "Aproropdyns ‘ly Ote 3° ds efpowres” [i e. ovveipowres xat 
éppadovs wocouvres Schol. B. Q.] Schol. H. ly@vs & dowalpoyras [? ds owalpoyras] 
Apoll. Soph. 162. 5. Cp. Eustath. ds ly0ts dowalpovras abrovs tdaivuvro. It would 
seem that [x@0s was regarded by some of the ancient commentators as a plural 
nom., which will account for the v. 1. oaalpoyres, and for one interpretation of 


weipovres by Schol. V., sc. dvr? rov vnxdpevor xal wepawres Gowep lyGves. 
"Aplorapxos pépovro. dAdo 82 Baira wévovro Schol. H 


was péporro, 
govow, of8' dpa wéyres. 


pt povro] 
The reading of Zenodotus 


130.) Schol. H. gives of8' dua rovro piv tuparricdy. Enos 82 ypd- 
KadXlorparos 8t wai ‘Prayds 8:0. rot A, of8’ dda wavres. Cp. 


Eustath. 1651. 17 Spa 7d dvéppupay EAdArwais Ae Oév. GAAayoU (Od. 13. 78) 82 tvredae 
bypdgy ‘dveppixrovy dda andq.’ Most MSS. with Apoll. Soph. &a. See note. 


124. See crit. note. ‘ Harpoonin 
them like fish, they carried them o 
(@épovro) for a gruesome meal.’ The 
ships had been broken up and the 
men thrown into the water, where, as 
they floated, they were speared by the 
Laestrygones, tpialvas % riow érépos 
dwofuppivas dpydvos Eustath. 

126. régpa 8Sé is the apodosis to 

ol are the Laestrygones, tous 
the comrades of Odysseus. 

130. See crit. note. If we adopt 
either of the readings &pa or dpa, we 
must suppose that dvapplrreav had 

sed into a technical meaning be- 
cause of its regular combination with 
Gra, ‘to toss up [the water].’ But 
the formula dyvapplrreay dra mndy, 
Od. 7. 328; 13. 78, seems to be con- 
clusive in favour of reading 4&Aa. 
Nitzsch suggests that with dvéppupav 
we might understand «was, or that 
we might possibly read dyfpeyay, but 


the active voice is not found in Homer. 

131. €nynpepéas .. wérpas. § These 
‘beetling rocks’ are the cliffs at the 
entrance of the harbour, sup. 90. 

135. Alaly. The same word is used 
as an epithet of Circe, Od. 5. 334. 
Nitzsch considers it to be connected 
with ala, as if in allusion to some 
vague distant ‘Land;’ with this we 
might compare Zxepin, an adjective from 
oxepés. There is no notice given in 
the text of any specially long time 
spent on the voyage between the country 
of the Laestrygones and the Aeaean 
isle, from which we may infer that 
the distance supposed to separate them 
was not particularly great. This 
would incline us to reckon the story 
and the home of Circe among the 
wonders belonging to the land of the 
West. 

In apparent contradiction to this 
is the description given in Od. 12. 3, 
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Kipxn évirréxapos, dev?) Oeds avdfeoca, 
avroxaotyyyitn ddobdpovos A inrao’ 

dudw 8 exyeydrnv gdacotpBpbrov ‘Herloo 
untpés tT éx lépons, riv’Qreavds réxe mraida, 


@vOa 8 éw dxrijs vni xatnyaybpecba cimni 


140 


136. abdheooa] ’"ApororéAns, otdhecoa Schol. H. So altered by Dind. from 
*Aplorapyxos; but from Scholl. on Od. 5. 334 we should suppose that Aristotle wrote 


atAfecaa. See crit. note and comment. on Od. §. l. c. 


a few other MSS. give vija. 


where Odysseus, on his return from 
the land of Hades, finds himself once 
more at the Aeaean isle, 8: 7’ "Hovs 
Apryevelys | olxia wai xopol elor al 
dyroAal ‘HeAloco. See note there. 

A mythological explanation of the 
difficulty suggests that in the Odyssey, 
as we have it, there are two forms 
of the story of Circe; one which con- 
nects her with the East, the other 
with the West, the former myth prob- 
ably belonging to the Argonautic 
legend. The ancient name of Colchis 
was Aea (Hat. 1. 2; 7. 193, 197), and 
the king of the country was Aeetes, 
his daughter being Medea, the famous 
sorceress. The genealogy followed in 
the Odyssey makes Circe sister of 
Aeetes, and daughter of Helios by 
Perse, an Oceanit Hesiod gives the 
same account, only substituting Perséis 
for Perse, and adding that Aeetes be- 
came father of Medea by Iduia (the 
cunning woman). Other forms of the 
story make Circe daughter of Hyperion 
and Aérope (Orph. Arg. 1215), or of 
Aeetes and Hecate (Diod. Sic. 4. 45). 
Another set of legends again gives 
Circe a home in the West. Hesiod 
(Theog. ro11 foil.) represents her as 
having borne to Odysseus two sons, 
“Aypios and Aarivos, unless for “Aypioe 
we ought to read Ipaixos (see Gittl. 
ad loc.). There is little doubt, indeed, 
that this passage is spurious; it is 
however useful as pointing to an early 
transference of Circe to Italy and the 
cities of Magna Graecia. So Euripides 
(Troad. 438) speaks of Alyvoris Kipan, 
see also Apoll. Rhod. 3. 200; 4. 559. 
Under this aspect Circe appears with 
new family relations, She is a wife of 
Zeus, and mother of Faunus (Nonnus, 
13. 300), who is himself father of 
Latinus (Aen. 7. 47). She bears to 


140. vyl] Cod. H. and 


Odysseus a third son, Telegonus (Hes. 
Theog. 1014 +), who is the founder of 
Praeneste and Tusculum (Hor. Od. 3. 
25.8; Ov. Fast. 3.92; 4.71). Circe’s 
home is now placed at Cape Circaeum, 
near Circeii (Monte Circello), dpoe 
ynol(ow Oarddrrp Te wat trex .. Exes 82 
wat woAlxviov wa) Kipens lepdy, 3eixvvcOar 
82 xal giddny tiie pacw ‘Odvoctas 
Strab. §. 3. 6. p. 355. Cp. Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. 3. 19; Virg. Aen. 3. 385 5 
Strab. 9. 395; Pausan. 5. 19. 7. It 
will be noticed that all the pedigrees 
make Circe a daughter of the Sun. 
Perhaps too we see in the statement 
that Perse or Perséis was an Oceanid 
the first hint of a connection between 
Circe and the West. This confusion 
between West and East would seem 
to have been early felt, and a story 
was invented to account for the trans- 
ference of the scene. Circe is repre- 
sented (Diod. Sic. 4. 45) as having 

from East to West in the 
chariot of the Sun. The name Circe 
has been variously interpreted. In 
Suid. and Etym. M. it is referred to 
xepxis, because she is represented as a 
* weaver,’ _ 222. cried ndilg ye 
connects the name with «#e pan ( 
wns), because she ‘mixes’ the magic 
potion. 

138. Gacol-pBporos (like pO:cf-p8po- 
ros Od. 22. 297, and later forms, as 
xred-pSporos, d-uBporce) shows the 
connection of Bporés with the root pop. 
By the insertion of 8B, ppords (poprés) 
becomes pSporés, and the initial y fall- 
ing off leaves the ordinary form Aporde. 

140. val KarnyayépecOa, ‘we put in 
with our ship’ (opp. dvdyec@a:). We 
find xardyecOa: used absolutely of the 
ra themselves, as és 82 Tepacrdy | 
évybyia watéyowro Od. 3. rh "164- 
anvde xariyyero wnve ebepyhe Od. 16. 
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vavAoxoyv és Atpéva, kal Tis Beds Hyepdvever. 

évOa rér éxBdvres Sto + fpara Kai Sto vixras 
keiped’, duoh Kapdtm re Kal &dyeot Ovpdv @ovres. 
GAN Bre Sh tplrov Fyap éevwrdxapos rédrer ’Has, 


Kal tér éydy éudy eyyxos édAav Kal gdoyavoy dd 
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KaprraAdluos mapa vnds dynioy és mepiwmiy, 

ef tras Epya Wop Bpotay evorfqy re mvOolyny. 
torny St oxomijy és matmadbecoay dvedOdar, 
cal pot éeloaro Kamvos dard yxOovds evdpvodetns 


Kipxns év peydpotor dia Spupd muxva Kai bAnv. 


150 


Hepunpita & ereira xara dpéva cal xara Oupdy 
€EXOciy Hd mvOécOa, ere? Wov aidora xanvir. 
@de Sé por ppovéovts Sodacaro Képdiov elvat, 
mpar €\Oévr éni via Body Kai Oiva Oadrdoons 


Cetrvov érafpaow Sduevat mpoguer re muvbécOat. 


155 


aN Sre OF cyeddv fla Kidv veds adudtericons, 
Kai rére tis pe Oeay dropvparo podvoy éévra, 
bs pd por dWikepwy edagoy péyay eis dddv avriy 
jKey’ 6 pey morapévde Karhiev éx vouod bAns 


156. %a] Not Ja, as Schol. B. 


322; or of the crew as they put in 
to harbour, as of 3 lis xarayovro 
Od. 3. to. Here val (for which Harl. 
reads vfja) is a true instrumental dative ; 
cp. Od. 4. 8 iro wai dppact séuwe 
véeo6a:. They keep silence (cw), 
as Eustath. says, ola repoBnpydvar &a 7d 
Tay Kuxddmnayw nal 7d trav Aaorpyyévor 
wandg evoy. 

151. pepphptta (from péppepos Il. 8. 
453; 10. 289, etc.) is not connected 
with the root pep, from which pépos 
and peipoyo: come, but with root pep 
or pap, Skt. smar, (Lat. me-mor), sig- 
nifying ‘care’ or ‘thought.’ That the 
former of the two derivations was 

erally accepted, may be inferred 

m the existence of such Latin phrases 
as ‘animum dividere,’ ‘animum curae 
divorse trahunt,’ but see Curt. G. E. 

- 296. The common construction in 
omer with pepynpi(w is with de or 
Seas or with 4..%. Here and inf. 438, 
and Od. 24. 235, it is followed by the 


infin. only. 

152. al@omwa xanvév. This probably 
means ‘fire-lit’ smoke, reflecting the 
colour of the flame below, and so, 
shining with a ruddy glow, da dpuya 
svava xai tAnv. The word is used as 
an epithet of xaA«és II. 4. 495, etc., and 
of ofvos Od. 12. 19, where the adjective 
is further defined by the addition of 
épvépds. In Eurip. Suppl. rotg it is 
used as an epithet of g¢Acyyds and in 
Bacch. 594 of Aaywds, but, perhaps, 
the best parallel to the expression here 
is in Soph. Antig. 1126 ordpow Acyvus, 
which seems to describe the mingled 
flare and smoke of the torches in the 
Bacchanal procession. In a very dif- 
ferent connection, we have a description 
of mingled flame and smoke, Virg. Aen. 
8. 254 ‘glomeratque sub antro | fumi- 
feram noctem, commixtis igne tenebris.’ 

158. els 85dv atrhy, ‘just on my 
path ;’ so Il. 13. 615 dwd Adgor abrdy. 

159. é« vopod tAys, ‘ from his pasture 


10. 


mibpevos: 5) ydp piv txev pévos jerloo. 
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160 


tov & éyo éxBalvovra kar axyvnotw péca vara 
wrnta 7rd 8 dvrixpd Sdpuy xdrxeov éferépnee, 
Kad 8 Grea év xovljat paxdy, awd 8 erraro Oupss. 


Te 8 éyd éuBaivwy Sdpy yxdrxeov ef awredijs 


eipvodpnv' rd pév avi xaraxrlvas eni yaly 


165 


elac’ avrap éyh onacduny ponds re Avyous Te, 
meiopa &, doov 7 Spyuay, évotpepis apdorépmber 
wreLdpevos acuvédnaa midas devoio meddpou, 

Biv 8 xaradopddeca pépwy emi vija pédavay, 


160. 8) dp] Znvd8oros Biv yap yuy Schol. H. 
169. xcaradopddea] xowdrepov piv 3d rod lara dpelre 


Apoll. Soph. 18. 31. 


161. péoa vara] pera vora 


Exew ri wapadsyyovoay. 7a 3t wrelw Trav waracw dyriypagov Bad BipOdyyou Exe 
atryy Eustath. Four MSS. give xara Aopddia, but, as Schol. B. Q. says, ig’ tv 
dvayvworéoy, i.e. as one word. Cp. Apoll. Soph. 109. 7. A few MSS. double the 


A needlessly. 


in the wood.’ vopod is local here, as 
in Il. 2. 475, and Ans is epexegetical. 

160. wté is fut. part. 

ép pw, ‘for sorely the sun's 
power oppressed him.’ 

qxav is here used with péves, on the 
analogy of Gwvoe gxe ria Il. 2. 2; or 
géta TL g. 2; Atvooa Il. 21.542. Some 
take 8f (see crit. note) in a temporal 
sense here=‘already, as though in- 
tended to express that the sun was 
hot, eee it was yet early. 

161. 8 éya. ‘Now, as he came 
forth I smote him on the spine, in the 
ee of the back.’ ’ deve 

vayra is egetical to - 
re, which is probably connected 
with root ds, as in d«-ay6a, cp. ‘spine’ 
and spina. Schol, H. o and Hesych. 
would compound it of a priv. and 
nvhoacGa:, because the middle of the 
back is the place which an animal 
cannot scratch | 

162. 76 8d... Bépu, lit. ‘it, sc. the 
spear.” So. Od. 5. 68 4 &8.. Hpepts 
HBdwoa, etc. 

163. paxdév, onomatop., found only 
in the and aor. and perf. péynea, 
pepdevia, and later imperf. Euéunxoy. 
The full phrase used here is found in 
Tl. 16. 469 of a horse, and in Od. 19° 
454 of a boar mortally mounded. 
Od. 18. 98 it is used of Irus the 

, with an intentionally comic 


effect. The tense seems to express a 
single loud cry. 

164. Odysseus ae upon the crea- 
ture’s body, to enable him to apply 
more force in pulling out the spear, 
which he then lays on,the ground in 
order that he may have his hands free, 
and leaves it there. 

167. Scov +” Spyuav, see on Od. g. 
322. 

épwOev, as meaning ‘starting 
from both ends, or sides,’ may be used 
loosely to express the whole extent of 
the rope, as sup. 88 wézpy rerbynxe 
diapwepes dudorépwbey, or Od. 7. 113 
wept 3’ ipwoe tAfdrara: duporépwber. It 
seems better however to join it closely 
with wAcfdpevos, regarding the rope as 
consisting of two strands, which passed 
alternately from one side to the other 
in the process of plaiting. Translate, 
‘across and across;’ évorpedés will 
then be taken predicatively with wA«{4- 
pevos, ‘till it was well twisted.’ 

169. karadopdéSea, properly an ac- 
cusat. plur. used adverbially, formed 
from «ard and Addgos, as xarapddios (11. 
23. 431) from ward and dyos. The ad- 
verbial xarwpaddy Curtius takes asa later 
form (Il. 15. 352). Translate, ‘carrying 
it on my neck I went to the ship, leaning 
on my spear, for it was no way possible 
(00 wws fev) to carry it on the shoulder 
with one hand, for it was a huge beast.’ 
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éyxes épecddpevos, eel of mas ev ér dpou 
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xetpl hépew érépy’ pdrda yap péya Onploy Fev. 
nad 8 Baroy mpomdpobe veds, dvéyerpa 8 éraipovs 


petxlos éréeoot mapacraddy dvdpa exacrov- 


‘TQ diro, od ydp mw Karadvobpueb’, dxvtpevol rep, 


els ’Aidao Sépous, wpiv pbpotpov Fpap érérOn. 


175 


GN dyer, Shp’ ev vn Oof Bpaais re wébors Te, 
prncbpeba Bpopns pnde tpvydpucba ripe.’ 

“Qs épdpunv, of & Oka éuots éréecot mlOovro 
éx Ot xaduvdpevor mapa Oiv' ddds drpvyéroto 


Onjocavt e\agov' pada yap péya Onpiov fev. 


180 


avrap érel rdprnaav dpdpevor 6p0adpoict, 
Xeipas vipdpevor redxovr epixudéa Saira, 


@s rére pty mpdmray fap és Hédvov xaradivra 
Apcba Sawtpevor xpéa 7 dowera wal pébv 4dv- 


fipos & Hédtos xarédv Kal eri xvédas FrO«, 


185 


6) rére xoipnOnuey eri pnypive Oaddoons. 
fipos 8 apryéveca ddvn pododdxrvdos Has, 
Kal rtér éyby dyopny Oémevos pera waow error 


170. Fev] "Aporopdyns 82 obwws elev [? efxov]. efxev also in lemma of Schol. V. 
178. dea) Soxet tvayrioy elva: Trois jOupnxdct. 3:0 ev rici 7d ‘ obras’ pépera: Schol. 
H. T. For ofras we must suppose that of7w or perhaps of sw was written. 
188. perd waow tecxov] ‘Pravds, perd pvOov eewoy Schol. H 


The four feet are tied together with the 
weigpa, and Odysseus puts his head 
through the loop thus formed, so that 
the stag’s body rests on his neck, the 
feet hanging down in front. The 
Schol. pi i him to lean with both 
hands on his spear-shaft, but it is more 
rey = he oe the spear in his 
right, and steadies the legs of the 
with his va = e oe 

171. In later usage x pa signi- 
fies the ‘left hand,’ as in the phrase od 
vi érépg Anwréow Plat. Soph. 226 A; 
cp. Il. 18. 477. 

plov, according to Classen, Jahrb. 

£ Phil. 1859, p. 314, is not a diminutive 
from 6hp, but the termination distin- 
guishes a particular creature from the 
general collective noun. So we may 
contrast xpuoloy with xpuads. 

173. dvipa txacrov reproduces, in a 


distributive form, the collective plural 
éralpous. See inf. 397. 

175. "piv... rant Ameis_ gives 
five other instances of aply used with 
the conjunctive, without dy or «éy, 
noticing that the use always follows a 
negative, Od. 13. 336; 17. 9; IL 18. 
135,190; 24. 781. 

176. Sopa, ‘so long as.’ 

179. éx &¢ eadupdapevor. They had 
muffied up their heads in their despair, 
like Odysseus, sup. 53. Cp. Od. 8. 85. 

180, @yfoavro, ‘stared at,’ with 
implied notion of amaze, from root 
Oaf, Gav, as in Gavpd ev, 

182. xetpas vipdpevor. This repre- 
sents properly an act of ritual; it is 
used here because each meal] that was 
taken was really regarded as a sacri- 
ficial feast in which the gods were the 
first sharers. 
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‘[KéxAuré pev pibeov, xaxd wep mdéoxovres éraipor'] 


® piro, ov ydp 7 pew Srp Lbpos odd Sry nos, 


_ 1g0 


ovd darn Heros gacoiuBporos elo td yaiay 
odd brn dvveiras’ dd\Ad ppafdpeba Odocov 
el ris é¢ ora: paris’ éyo 8 ovx olopar elvan, 


elov yap oxomijy és tmaimadéercay dvedOody 


vijoov, tiv wépt wévros amelptros éorepdvwrat 


195 


avr) 8 xOapadrd Keira xamvoy 8 evi péooy 


€Spaxov dpOarpoior dia Spupd muxvda Kal dAnv. 
“Qs éddunv, roiow 8 KarexrAdcOn didrov jrop 
prynoapévos epyov Aaorpuyévos ’Avripdrao 


189.] KaAAlorparés gnow we tad Tivos 5 orixos aporéraxra: d-yvoovwros 1d 
‘Opnpixdvy 2008, ws Oéde: ApxecOa: dwd rod yap Schol. H. See Schol. on Eur. 


Phoeniss. 886, with Cobet’s note. 


189. See crit. note. It is shat 
coe to Homeric custom be ve 
a double opening to a s as 
xéxAvure and Soins. ae 

190. This line has created a great 
deal of difficulty to the commentators. 
How could any one, who had spoken 
such words in vv. 185, 187 as #éAcos 
waré’y and ¢dyn ‘Hds, express his 
ignorance in v. 190 of the position of 

t and West? Crates and Strabo 
would say that {ég0s meant rather 
North than West, and that one might 
well be uncertain of the exact where- 
abouts of this point. But such a 
solution is rendered impossible by the 
epexegesis 008’ Sip.. dvweitra. The 
Scholl. suggest that the hero is aghast 
at the circumstances in which he finds 
himself (3evowa0dy), or, apparently, 
that his wanderings have brought him 
to a point where all ordinary phenomena 
are reversed or confused («reromiapdvy 
galvera: 1%) wAdyn rod 'O.). Ukert 
thinks that the last few days had been 
so cloudy, that it had been impossible, 
as it were, to ‘take an observation.’ 
But surely the sentence expresses merely 
in a general way that he is quite 
ignorant of his locality. ‘es and 
£ represent a sort of exhaustive 
‘dichotomy’ of the world: cp. Od. 1. 
23; 8. a9; 13. 240, 241. All that 

s means to say is that he has 
not the least idea where they are; the 


words from of8’ Sry héAvos to dvvetrar 
having no more specific meaning than 
to expand #de and (édgos. In Il. 12. 239 
Hector wishes to say that he recks 
nothing of the flight of augurial birds, 
no matter in what direction they fly, 
efr’ éwt Set? twor apde 7& 1’ hédcdv re, 
es éw’ dpiorepa rol ye mori (dpor 

epéevra, the general sense of this and 
the other being that the world 
is roughly divided between East and 
West, no particular notice being taken 
of North and South. Compare the 
idiomatic use of the French ‘s’orienter.’ 

195. orepavwrar. Only the perf. and 
el pass. of orepayéw are used in 
Homer, as e.g. Il. 5. 739; 11. 36. 
Cp. also h. Hom. Ven. 120 dpgt & 
SmAros ... torepdvaro, So here the 
island is ‘ringed’ or ‘girt’ by the 
infinite sea. Once the verb is used 
with a sort of object accusative, in the 
description of the shield of Achilles, 
whereon are represented the ‘ constella- 
tions,’ ralpeisd tv’ obpavds torepdyara, 
‘which the firmament has set as a 
border to itself.’ The radical notion 
in the verb is to ‘ press close, and so 
‘closely surround.’ See note on Od. 1. 
148, and cp. ordupact wucacOcie Hat. 7. 
197, wheate par’ tudv vinnddpoy Eur. 
Troad. 353. 

196. atrh. The island itself, in 
opposition to the coms. Cp. Od. 9. 
25. 
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Kixrwrés te Bins peyadHropos, dvdpopdyovo. 
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200 


KAatov S¢ Aryéws, Oadepdy ward Sdxpuy yéovres 


dN ov ydp tis mpitis éylyvero pupopévorow. 


Avrap éyd dlya mévras évxvipidas éralpous 


nplOpeov, apxdv d& per dudorépocw dracca: 


Tov pev éydv pxoyv, tav & Evptroxos Geoedis. 


205 


KAnpous O év Kuvén yadxipel médAdopev Oka’ 


éx 3 GOope KAfpos peyadHropos EvpuAdyouo. 


Ba 8 iva, dpa 7d ye Sw Kal elxoo’ éraipa 


kNalovres) Kata 8 dupe Alrov yobwvras Fmricbev. 


eDpov & év Byoonot retvypéva Sdpara Kipxns 


210 


feoroiaw deol, mepioxémt@ evi yodpo. 
6 


audi S€ piv AvKoL Hoay dpéorepor 75% éovTEs, 


200. dv8popd-yoio] yp. dvBpopdévai0 Schol. M. N. 


200. peyaAfropos. Cp. inf. 207. 
We may either take this as a sort of 
standing epithet, not pressing the mean- 
ing too closely, or else render ‘stout- 
hearted,’ implying great courage. But 
peyadnTrwp may also mean ‘arrogant,’ 
‘haughty;’ just as in 2 Tim. 3. 4 the 
English version gives ‘high-minded’ 
as the translation of rerug@wpévor, which 
suggests a similar rendering here. 
Eurymedon the king of the Giants is 
called peyadhrop in Od. 7. 58. The 
headstrong temper of Agamemnon is 
also called Oupde peyadqrop in Il. 9g. 


109. 

aon With dAX’ ob yap cp. Il. 7. 242 
GAA’ ob yap o” téAw Badréav, Od. 14. 
355- tmpfigis, lit. ‘no effect ;’ i.e. no 
good. So aphta: Od. 16. 88. 

207. &« 8’ @ope. The lots were 
ebbles, ¥#j¢o:, which were shaken in a 
elmet. The pebble that leaped out 

(€@ope, here aad Il. 23. 353, Spoucer Il. 
3- 325) first decided the lot. Cp. Soph. 
Aj. 1285 ob Spawérny roy KAfpow be 
pécoy xaels, | dypas dpobpas BaAoyv, 
GAN’ bs ebAdHov | wuvfje EuedrA€ wpwros 


dAya Kxougueiy, Be 4 
-a1o. Join Tervyp «orotic 
Adecco, 

211. weproxéwre. As they had de- 


scended from the oxowt), and the island 
is described as being x@apady, this 
phrase must mean ‘open ground,’ 


either a ‘clearing’ in the wood, or, as 

ov suggests, at the meeting or 
crossing of valleys, which would give a 
view in several directions. Cp. Od. 1. 
426; 14. 6; and 5.476 dy zepipawopévy. 
Déderl. referring the word to oxewda 
and oxésw rather than to ox«éwropat, 
renders it ‘ sheltered.’ 

212. Gpdt Sé pv. It is difficult to 
decide whether prv refers to 8ipara or 
to Kipxy. There is no passage in 
Homer quite decisive for the use of 
puy in the plural; for in Il. 12. 285 yur 
refers not to mpd8es (ib. 278), but to 
the general word x:éyv, as the number 
xéxutat (284) shows. Similarly, in Od. 
17. 268, often quoted in favour of the 
plural use, the words ot« dy ris muy 
dyiip twepowAlcoaro make no direct 
reference to Sdpara (ib. 264), but 
rather to adAW (266). On the other 
hand, it does not appear from the 
picture given in the present passage 
that the beasts surrounded Circe, inas- 
much as she was still within, and 
certainly we have my used in al] num- 
bers and genders, and in the Alexan- 
drine writers yay is undeniably used in 
the plural; e.g. Apoll. Rhod. Arg. 2. 
8 rore 31) wpori vipa Kuby, xpew pur 
épéaOar | vauriAins, of 7’ elev, where puy 
refers to the same subject as of. Still, 
it seems better to give suv a general 
reference to Circe, sc. ‘in attendance 
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413 


rods avri xarébedgev, eed xaxd pdppax edoxer, 
otd of y dpundnoay én’ avdpdow, ddAX dpa roi ye 


ouUpjolw paxphot mweptocaivovtes avéotav. 


215 


as 8 or dy dui dvaxra xives dalrnbev iévra 


galvwo’: aicl ydp Te déper petdlypara Oupov- 


ds rods dud AvKot Kparepdvvyes 70% é€ovres 


gaivoyy rol & eéecayv, érel Wov aiva wédopa. 


goray 8 év mpoOvpoor Oeds KaddtrAoKdpovo, 


220 


219. @&ecay] So Eustath. and probably Aristarchus. See La Roche, H. T. 390. 


220. éy xpotpoior] Nearly all 


MSS. give elvt @vpno:. Aristarchus wrote ty spodb- 


povot, see Scho]. H. Eustath. gives év mpoOvpors, and Cod. Venet. 613 év apoOupya. 
The reading of Aristarchus has generally been adopted since Wolf. See note on 


text. 


upon her,’ whether near her house or 
about her person. In Apoll. Rhod. 
Arg. + 672 foll. the beasts are de- 
scribed as following Circe, #bre piAa | 
&e crabpaw Gdue elow dandevovra vopne. 
With this account of Circe’s sorcery 
should be compared the story of Beder 
and Giauhare in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
where King Beder as he lands on 
Queen Labe’s shores is met by a troop 
of horses, camels, mules, asses, and 
cows, who try by every possible gesture 
to warn him away from the place. 
Beder learns by and by that they had 
once been princes and nobles, to whom 
Queen Labe had granted her short- 
lived favours, and when she had grown 
tired of her lovers she had changed 
them into beasts. 

213. waré@eXfev, ‘charmed. ‘The 
Scholl. offer two interpretations of this 
word: either spgovs cat Hucpous érornce, 
or df dvOpamwov ele phow AcdvTwv peré- 
Bare. The former interpretation has 
the authority of Scaliger, on Virg. Aen. 
7. 19, where he remarks, ‘Homerus 
feras agrestes medicaminibus cicuratas, 
Virgilius homines in ferarum speciem 
conversos depingit.’ And it might 
further be said that the words o¥8’ of y’ 
adpphOnoav especially direct attention 
to the loss of their natural fierceness. 
On the other hand, @éayew is certainly 
used, inf. 291, to describe that process 
of sorcery which ends with Circe’s 
words épyeo viv oupedyBe (320). Eury- 
lochus too (433) evidently looked upon 
the wolves and the lions quite as much 


as the creations of Circe’s witcheries as 
the swine, for he says 4 «ev Gwayras | 4) 
ove he Above worhoera: He A€ovras. The 
epithet waxd as applied to ddppaxa 
here, contrasted with ¢dppaxoy écOAdy 
as the antidote (292), tends to strengthen 
our preference for the latter interpreta- 
tion. Ovid, Met. 14. 255, lays more 
stress again on the tameness of the 
creatures, ‘ Mille lupi mistaeque lupis 
ursaeque leaeque | occursu fecere me- 
tum, sed nulla timenda, | nullaque erat 
nostro factura in corpore vulnus. 

215. avéorav, does not only mean 
that they got up from lying on the 
ground, but that they actually stood on 
their hind legs like fawning dogs. 

216. vag signifies only the master 
of the house, as in Od. 9. 452, etc. 

217. peAlypara Oupod, ‘tit-bits to 
ap their appetite.’ So in Il. 1. 
468 o08€ Tt Oupos edevero Sarde tions, 
ib. 4. 263 méew Sre Ovpds dxdyor, 
Od. 17. 603 wAfcacOa Ovpdv tdnrdos 
482 wrorjros. 

219. &Secav seems to be the better 
reading for the common é38ecay, the 
é being lengthened before 3; or 3), the 
original form of the root. 

220. év mpoOvporor (see crit. note) 
seems to mean ‘at the door of the 
courtyard.’ ‘Res ipsa illud postulare 
videtur, ut aulae portae occlusae fuerint, 
non domus fores. Usus Graecorum si 
non Homericae aetatis, at heroicae 
aetatis, qualem tragici poetae descri- 
bunt, idem comprobat. Ut unum 
afferam exemplum e multis, cf. Aesch. 
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Kipxns 8 évdov dxovoy dedovtons bmi Kadf, 
iordv érotxopévns péyav auBporov, ola Oedwv 
AemrTa Te kai xaplevra Kal dyad Epya mwédovrat, 
rotot 8& pbOav Apyxe Florirns, Spxapos dvdpar, 


bs pot xydioros érdpwov jv xedvérarés Te 


225 


“2 gla, Edov ydép tis érorxopévn péyay lordv 
Kadov dodide, Sdredov 8 drayv aydipépuxer, 
9 Oeds ne yuvy adda POcyydpucba Oadooov. 

“Qs dp eddvncev, tol 8’ &pOéyyovro Kadedbyres. 


4 8 ally eerdOoica Ovpas dife haciwas 


230 


kal xdde of & dua mdvres didpeinow Exovro 
Evptroxos 8 trépevev, diodpevos Sédrov elvar, 
eloevy 8 elcayayotoa Kata KALopovs re Opdvous Te, 
év d€ ogiv tupdv re Kal dAdira Kal pédAt xAwpov 


olvy MMpapvelp éxtxa’ dvéipioye 6 oitp 


235 


pdppaxa Avyp, va méyyxv Aabolaro warpidos ains. 
avrap éwel daxév re kal Exmiov, adrl’ érera 


Choeph. 652 Orestis verba, quibus 
petit ut intromittatur “wat wai Ovpas 
dxovcor épxeias xrbwoy.” Apud omnes 
autem posterioris aetatis scriptores vix 
locum invenies qui verborum de quibus 
nunc agitur sententiam magis explicet 
a Platonis Protag. p. 314 C-E. 
bi enim qui se intromitti volunt 
dicuntur ty TQ wpoOipy yevioba et 
paullo post ordyres ty re wpodupy 
d:adAéyeo@a:, quaamquam postea demum 
(E.) GvO@puwos dvéigfe riv Ovpay, ipsi 
aulam intrant’ Rumpf, de d. 
Homer. pars 2. p. 13. 

225. xtStorros . . xeSvérarés re, a sort 
of wapovoyacia. Transl. ‘nearest and 
dearest.’ Cp. Il. 9. 642 «hdorde 7’ 
dpevas xal plAraros. 

227. dudutpucey, ‘rings’ or ‘echoes 
round.’ pvedoya is used in Homer, 
not only of the noise made by cattle, 
but of the creaking of hinges, Il. 5. 
749, and of the ringing blow of a 
javelin on a shield, Il. 20. 260. 

229. épOiyyovro KadeOvres, i.e. 
‘they lifted up their voices to call 
her.” 

234. év.. detxa. This mess, which 
must have been somewhat of the con- 
sistency of porridge, and therefore called 


‘of a ‘Black- Hamburg.’ 


here ciros, is not a regular article of 
food, but a sort of stimulant, where 
special strengthening or refreshment was 
required. in Il. 1. 624 foll. 
Hecamede makes a xvaedyw for Nestor 
and Machaon, leaving out however the 
honey, which is an ingredient here. 
Pramnian wine was called so, according 
to some ancient authorities, from Mount 
Pramnon or Pramne in the island of 
Icaria; others suppose it to have come 
from the neighbourhood of Ephesus or 
Smyma. Athenaeus (1. 28-30) quotes 
a fragment from the comedian Ephippos, 
PiA® ye Tipapsiow olvow AéoBiov, and 
from Demetrius of Troezen, olvow 82 
alvey ovx tdow Tipdwnov, | ob Xiov, 
ob? Gdoroy, ob TewaphOcov, the latter 
passage seeming to decide on a local 
meaning for the epithet. It is probable 
that xpaynos, though originally a local 
name, came to signify a particular 
quality of grape-vine, as we 7 ae now 

alen de- 
scribes the Pramnian wine as oivés res 
otras dvopa(éuevos péAas nal avornpds, 
and this quality may have suggested 
the derivation proposed by Eustath. and 
others, from wapapésey, because of its 
power of ‘keeping ’ a long time. 
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péBd mendrnyvia xara ovdeoiow cépyvv. 

of d& cuay pey Exov Kedadds govyy re tpixas Te 

cal déuas, attap vois fiv Eumedos as 7d mdpos sep. 

ds of wey KAalovres éépyaro’ rotor de Kipxn 

adp p &xvdov Bddavév + éBadrev xapirév te Kpavelns 

Cduevat, ola aves yxapasevyddes aity edovorr. 
Evpiroyos 8 ayy FAGe Oony emi via pédauvay, 

dyyeXinv érdpwv épéwy xai adevxéa wérpoy. - 

ovdeé Te Expdaba Stvaro emos, lépevbs sep, 

kijp dxet peydro BeBornpévos ey dé of dace 

Saxpuépw tipmdavro, yéov 8 wiero Oupés. 

GX bre 34 pw wdvres ayaoodped efepéortes, 


240 


245 


240. wal 3éuas] Znvd8oros, wai x58as, ypape: Schol. H. Perhaps we should read 
here abrdp énv véos éuwedos, as vdoe is not found contracted in Homer. Cp. Il. 11. 
813. 242. "Aplorapxos ote of8e roy orlyov. 6 8 KaAAlorparos dvr’ abrod ypdapu 
‘wayros phy [wavroins ?) tans éride: peArndéa wapwdv’ Schol. H. Q. V. If this notice 
be true, it implies that Aristarchus knew nothing of v. 243 either; nor indeed of 
Vv. 241, unless, with Nitzsch, we propese to read Sime 82 Kipen instead of rotor 8e 
Ki pen. 244. dy] This conjecture of Voss is accepted by most modern edd., 
because aly’, the reading of the MSS, seems incompatible with v. 260 dnpdy 82 
xadnpevos écxoulafoy. If ala be retained it must be taken to describe the haste 
with which Eurylochus returned when he once became aware that his comrades 


were lost. 


238. xaré and éépyvu must be joined 
closely together, avdectow being a 
purely local dative. The form tépyvu, 
which supposes a present épyvumi, is 
found only here. 

240. éaweBos. It may be asked 
whether Circe’s sorcery had been per- 
fectly successful. She gave them ¢dp- 
paxa Avyp’, va whyxu Aabolaro warpl- 
802 ains, but though she succeeded in 
turning them into swine, the véog re- 
mained unaltered. Still, in v. 397 
inf. they failed to recognise Odysseus, 
till Circe xpocdAcpery éxdoty pdppyaxoy 


242. devAos is probably the berry of 
the ilex, according to Pliny, N. H. 16. 
8 ‘Ilicis glans utriusque brevior et 
gracilior, quam Homerus acylon ap- 
pellat, eoque nomine a glande dis- 
tinguit.’ The word may be connected 
with Skt. ag, ‘to eat ;’ asaes-culus with 
ed-ere, or it may be the same word as 
‘oak,’ ‘ Eiche.’ 

The PéAavos is the fruit of the 


¢@ryés, which, according to the old 
etymology that connected it with gay- 
eiv, may well be the ‘esculent oak’ 
(Quercus esculus), The cornel (xpdé- 
veaa) is mentioned by Columella, along 
with the oak, beech, etc., as giving 
good food for swine. 

248. yéov 8 alero seems to 
mean, ‘the thought of his heart was to 
cry aloud ;’ but no sound came to his 
lips, only the tears stood in his eyes. 
The picture is given more fully in Od. 
20, 349, where it is said of the suitors, 
filled with uneasy forebodings, doce 3 
dpa aplew | Saxpvéquy aipriavro, yéov 
3° ddero Oupds. Ovid, Met. 13. 538, puts 
the case more strongly still: ‘Et 
pariter vocem lacrymasque introrsus 
obortas | devorat ipse dolor.’ 

249. dyarcdpe” Efepiovres, lit. 
‘showed surprise in our questioning.’ 
But as in owevoe wovnoduevos Od. 9g. 
250, the finite verb really plays the 
part of a descriptive adverb, viz. ‘he 
completed [his business] with despatch,’ 
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kai tore trav dddAwv érdpwy Karédre£ev SrcOpor" 
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250 


‘“Hiopev, ds éxédeves dvd Spupd, daidip ‘Odvaced: 


eDpopey ev Brhoonot rervypéva Sdpara Kara 


[gecroiow Adecot, wepicxérrp evi xdpo}. 


tvOa S€ ris péyay lorév érrotxopévy Aly dadev 


9) Oeds ne yuvy: rol 8 épOéyyovro Kadedvtes. 


_ 255 


4 8 aly eEcdOodca Opas dige haewas 


kai xdAe of 8 dua wdvres aidpelnow érovro 


avrap éyav trrépeva, diodpevos Sddrov elvat. 


of & du diotdOnoay dodXdées, ovdé Tis adrav 


éfepdvn Snpdy St xabjpevos éoxonlagay. 


260 


“Qs par, avrap eye wep piv ~lpos dpyupébnrov 
dpouv Barbunv, péya yddrxeov, audi dt réf£a° 
tov & ay qveyea atriv dddv hyjoacBat. 
attap 5 y dudorépyot AaBov eXlocero yotvor 


[xal p ddrogupspevos erea mrepbevra mpoontea|: 


265 


‘My pe dye Keio’ déxovra, Siorpepes, ddAd Als’ avrod- 
olda yap as otf abrds édevocar ore tiv’ dddov 
dfes oav érdpwv’ adda Edy rolcdert Oaooor 


Eustat 


253] This verse is wanting in the majority of the MSS, nor is it found in 
. In place of it Apoll. Dysc. inserts v. 212 sup. 


265.) Most MSS. omit 


this verse, and it has generally been bracketed by modern edd. since Wolf. 
Emnesti remarks upon it, ‘Mihi de hoc versu non dubium est quin sit delendus, et 


huc migraverit aliunde, ut 8 362. 
allocutionem exprimit.’ 


so here, ‘we questioned him with 
amazement.’ 

251. qopev .. evpopev. It is simplest 
to cpl this aayndeton as the broken 
utterance of the excited messenger. Cf. 
Long. de Subl. 19 ¢épe ris dyavias 
gupacw, Gua wat buwodi(obons xai ovy- 
Siwxovons. 

259. of 8’ Gu’, ‘and they at once 
disappeared all of them together, nor 
did any one of them come to light 
again, though I sat and watched long.’ 
So éegpadvOn is used of the planks 
reappearing from the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, Od. 12. 441. 

262. dui 8é Supply again Badd- 


¥. 
The plural réga does not, as some- 


Est enim manifeste frigidus; éAAlocero iam 


times explained, include bow and 
arrows, but regards the bow as a sort 
of composite structure of two horns 
and a centre: cp. Il. 1. 45 7é6f’ Gporow 
txav dugnpepéa re gapérpny. Similar 
to this is the use of &pyara. 

263. ivayea, with synizesis. Cp. Od. 

- 44; 17. 55- 
abrijyv ‘iséy, not like 53d» abriyv of 
sup. 158, but as in Od. 8. 107 abriy 
63dy Hv wep of dAdo, equivalent to Thy 
a’rhy in later Greek. 

268. cav érdpwv. It is not likely 
that any one would have hesitated to 
render this by ‘tuorum sodalium,’ had 
not Schol. H. written oa ’Apiorapxos 
dyri ro ow@oy. According to this we 
should have to translate, ‘ for I know 
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getyoper’ ert yap Kev ddrdt£aipey Kaxdy Fyap. 


“Qs épar, adrap éyd pv dperBbpevos mpovéerrov 


270 


‘Edptrox, F To pev od péyv atrob 7Qd evi ydpo 
éxOav Kai mlvov, Kolkn mapa vni peraivy’ 


avrap éydy elp’ 


Kparep?) S€ pot erder dvdyxn, 


“Qs eimadv wapa vyds avijiov 48¢ Oadrdoons. 


aX Sre 5) dp tuedrAov lov lepas dva Brooas 


275 


Kipxns iferOa:'mwoAvpappdxov és péya Sapa, 
évOa por‘Eppelas xpvobppams dvreBédnoev 
Epxopévp mpds Sdpa, venvly dvdpi éorxds, 
Hporovy wmrnvarn, Too wep xapteotarn HBr’ 


& t dpa por po yxepl eros + epar’ & 7 bvépace 


280 


‘fg & adr’, & dbarnve, 5 axpias Epyeat olos, 
xdpou didpis edv; Erapor Sé ro of8" évi Kipxns 
epxarat, &s re aves, truxivods KxevOuavas exovres. 
# rods Avodpevos Seip Epyeat; ovdE cE Gye 


281. adr’, &} Schol. V. gives in lemma atras, which La Roche takes to be the 


reading of Zenodotus. 


ars neither wilt thou thyself return 

ae ticipating o@s from cay nor 
wile thou bring back safe Soe any 
other of our comrades.’ Perhaps Ari- 
starchus did not approve of cave 
‘tuorum ’ in the mouth of Eurylochus, 
because the éraipa were as much 
comrades to him as to Odysseus. But, 
after all, it seems a pape distinction 
to draw, and it is ecidedly preferable 
to render oéw by ‘tuorum,’ as indeed its 
Pian t suggests: cp. Il. 11. §12 op 

bow tai Pyceo. Notice the use of &AAov 

in contrast to airs, and cp. Od. 5. 105. 


‘the day of evil.’ 

Pt carnal ce dvayxaioy #0 p. 

273- Aero. For this use of the 
aorist cp. Od. 1. 225; 2. 364, etc. 

275. as belonging to Circe. 
So her house is called iepa 8épera inf. 
426, etc. The péBtoe of 

277. xpvadppanve. e ¢ 0 
Hermes is only a lain wand i in Homeric 
times. The ‘caduceus’ with the two 
serpents winding round it is a later 


tators are not unanimous as to what 
part this may be. If Benfey is ri ht in 
connecting it with root ay, ‘breathe,’ it 
should be the spot where the breath 
falls, lit. ‘under the breathing,’ which 
would suit an inter cage given by 
Hesych., txhyy be tore twd ri piva 
rémzos, viz. the upper lip on which the 
moustachio grows. And certainly the 
hair usually shows itself there first. 
This view would fall in well with the 
words of Lucian de Sacrif. § 11. p. 76 
obx ld" Sxov Isdvres dvawAdrrovar 
yevenrny pey roy Ala, waida 8 écaei ray 
"Andd\Aowa, wal Tov ‘Epniy banviyryy. 
Cp. Virg. Aen. 9. 181 * ora, puer prima 
signans intonsa iuventa.’ As Odysseus 
seems to recognise him at once, it is 
not unlikely that some characteristic 
style had been already assigned in 
painting or sculpture to the principal 
gods and oddesses. 

282. of’, ‘yonder.’ 

évi Kipeys, sc. Sdypaci. 

284. o¢ .. a’rév, emphatic. ‘Art thou 


invention. Cp. II. 24. 360 foll. en to rescue thy comrades? Why, 
279. is one who has hair tell thee thou wilt never come back 
growing on the év-4-n, but commen- _ thyself.’ 
VOL. I. Ee 
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avroy vooricey, pevéets O& at y vba mep Gddoi, 
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GN dye 84 ove xaxdv éxrAtoouat 408 cadoo’ 

7H, Tdde ddppaxoy éoOddv exwv és dSdépata Kipxns 
épxev, 8 Kéy rot Kpards dAdAknow Kaxdv Fyap. 
wdvra S€ Tot épéw ddroddia Syvea Kipxns. 


revéer Tor Kuxed, Barta 8 evi ddppaxa olry 


290 


GN odd ds OérA\far oe Suvqoerat’ od yap édoet 
gdppaxoy écOddv, 6 To Show, épéw Se Exacra, 
Ombre kev Kipxn o éAdon wepiujnel péBdq, 

6) rére od Elpos dfd épucodpevos mapa pnpod 


Kipxn émalfa: &s te xrdépevar peveatvor, 


295 


4 8€ o drodclraca KeAfoera edynbfvar 

fv0a od pnkér exer dravivacba Oeod evydy, 
Sppa Ké tor Adon O érdpovs atréy re xoplooy’ 
GAA Kédecbal piv paxdpovy péyay Spxoy éubcoat 


py rt to att@ wijpa xaxdvy Bovrevoéuey dAdo, 


300 


ph o dmoyupvebévra Kaxdy kal dvfvopa Oely. 
“Qs dpa hovicas wépe hdéppaxov apyepéyvrns 

éx yalns éptoas, cal po giow advrod eéerge. 

pilin pev péday fone, yddaxri 6b elxedov avOos° 


288, dAdA«yoiw}] So most modern edd. since Wolf, instead of dAaArhoe, which 


is read by Eustath. and several MSS. 


The rest of La Roche’s MSS. give dAdAggon 


without the v épeAcvoriaéy, on which he remarks, ‘haud scio an dAaAmjoe gen- 


uina sit lectio, nullus enim codex dAdA«porw habet.’ 


See note. 
Eustath. Al. cos. 


290. tvf] So Bekker for év. 


300. #4 rh ro:) So La Roche, adding ‘dedi cum libris optimis,’ and 
301. Oeln] (or Gein) The reading of the MSS, for which 


Bekk. ii. and La Roche give 67, as the reading of Aristarchus. 


288. xparés, ‘from thy head ;’ so II. 
22. 348 ob« i060’ 32 offs ye wbvas eparie 
dxaddAxo. The root ddx forms a later 
present dAdfw, to which this aor. is 
referred. 

ago. The intervention of the strong 
word 4ppaxa between év and olrp 
inclines us to read, with Bekker, évf for 
éy, and thus to make a true tmesis 
(allowable with a disyllabic preposition) 
= éyuBarée. Others make cir a local 
dative epexegetical of the adverb éy. 
So on Od. 9g. 212. 


295. éwat&u. Infinitive with im- 


peratival force, as dwavhvacOa 297, 
wéXecOar 299. 
298, abr: 

inf. 339. 

301, dwoyupvebévra is interpreted by 

the Schol. to mean ‘ without his sword,’ 
uoting -yupydw drep xdpvOés ve wal 
dowidos Il. 21. 50. But it is reall 
‘when stripped,’ in the simpler sen 
suggested by elynOfva. 

303. ovovs, used only here, is in- 
tended to describe the external charac- 
teristics, as the epexegesis of the next 
line shows, and as the word Sage 


Te, sc. ‘et teipsum.’ Cp. 


10. OAYSZZEIA2 K. 


perdu 8é pw Kadéovor Oeot yarerdv 8é 7 dptocew 


419 


3°53 


avipdot ye Ovnrotov Oeot S& re wdvra dbvavra, 
‘Epuelas pev eer aréBn mpds paxpdv ~Odvproy 

vijoov dv wrjecoav, éys 8 és Sdpara’ Kipxns 

fia’ wodAd d€ por Kpadln mopdupe xiévytt. 


éorny & elvi Ovpnot Beds KadXAttAoKEpOoL10° 


310 


év0a oras éBbnoa, Oecd dé prev Exdrvey avddijs. 
4 8 al eedOoica Ovpas aife dacwvds 
kal xdd\ev abrap éyav érbuny axayjpevos Frop, 


306. Svavra) The best MSS. give ioac:, but Schol. H. alters to 3dvaryra:. It 
is difficult to decide the best reading: foaet may be a reminiscence of Od. 4. 379; 


and 3uvayra: a gloss suggested by xaAemdy. 


satisfactory. 


confirms. The word ¢vove is used here 
like the more common ¢vf. The Schol. 
interprets by rd ef8os. 

305. paAv (perhaps connected with 
mollis, waka, malva, etc.) is an unknown 
plant. Commentators go through the 
usual routine in dealing with the word, 
either (1) allegorising its meaning al- 
together, as Eustath. does,and making it 
symbolise the general instructions given 
to Odysseus to resist sorcery; or (2) re- 
garding it as a fanciful creation of the 

t, which seems far the most natural 
solution ; or (3) attempting to identify 
it with some known plant. Theo- 
phrastus, Hist. Plant. 9. 15, says, rd 82 
podv wept Sevedy wai ty 17 KvdAfyy 
gacly elva:, xal Spoov © “Opnpos cipnee, 
viw piv pifay txov orpoyyvAny, mpoc- 
eupepij xpoppe, Td 82 pbAdXAov Spoor 
onitAn xppcOau 8t abr> upés re ra 
Grcfipdppasa xai rds payelas. ob pv 
Spbrrey ye elva: yxarerdy, ds “Ounpéds 
gna. The ‘moly’ of Theophrastus is 
identified by Sprengel with the Allium 
nigrum. Other botanists sup it to 
be the Allium victoriale. The ol, P., 
citing ra gat and Galen, will have 
it to be the wild rue (dyprov whyyavor). 

wadiovor Geol. In several passages 
in Homer a double name is given 
for some object, a name used by the 
and a name used by men. ‘Thus, 

in Il. 1. 403 we have Bpidpeow and 
Alyaiew as the two titles of a giant; 
Bariea and ofjpa Muplyns as the two 


On the whole 8uvayra: seems more 


names for a knoll, Il. 2. 813 ; xaAats and 
adpuvése for the same bird, Il. 14. 291, 
and Hdv6o0s and Yxdpay8pos to denote 
the same river, Il. 20. 74. The name 
in use among men is not always quoted, 
as e.g. here, and in Od. 12. 61, where 
the gods are said to call the ‘ wander- 
ing rocks’ HAay«ral, (where see note). 
Some interpret this as referring to an 
earlier and later state of the language, 
as Géottling, who goes so far as to 
suppose the names given by the gods 
to remnants of Pelasgic rc ia 
It is simpler to suppose that the 
‘divine’ name is the one used by 
the ts in contrast to the ordinary 
word used in common life. Here the 
pSAv naturally has no ‘human’ name; 
as the plant was unknown to men. 
See especially Lobeck, Aglaoph. 858- 
863. It is uncertain whether yaAerév 
merely means as Schol, Q. gives it, ya- 
Aendv Spbrrew ty TH yp Kal cipioxeay Ta 
el3n rou dappdxov, which suits better 
with @eot 34 re wayra , or 
whether it possibly refers to any 
dangerous quality in the plant, gaci 
Be ard ddndpevoy TH réde Tis picne 


Odvaroy impépew TE dvacrawn. Cp. 
Od. 23. 184 xarewor 3é rev ely | 
par’ lmorapévy Ere pi) Oeds abros 


dweAOdy | Andie Uédraw Gein GAA évi 
xwpn, and Od. 11. 156 xaAewdr 5¢ 1d8e 
(woiow dpacba, where the meanin 
seems to lie between difficulty an 
danger. 


Ee2 


420 


10. OAYZZEIA2 K. 


eloe 5€ pp elcayayotoa émi Opdvov dpyupofarov, 


Kadoi daidadéov' dd St Opivus rool jer’ 


315 


reb£e SE pot Kuxe® yxpvoém Sérrat, dppa mio, 
évy d€ Te Gdppaxov tke, Kkaxa gpovéovo’ évi Buy®. 
avrap érel SGxév te xal exmov ovdé p eer€e, 
paBdo wemdrnyvia eros 7 par ex 7 dvdpager 


‘“Epxeo viv oudedbvdc, per Brwv ré€o éralpwv. 


320 


ds pdr’, éyd & dop dfd Epvcodpevos mapa pnpob 
Kipxn érniga ds re xrdpevar pevealveoyr, 

h 8 péya idyovoa brédpape cal AGBe yodveyr, 
kal po ddogupopévn errea mrepbevta mpoontda: 


‘Tis wéOev els dvdpav; wbO0e tor wédts de ToKies ; 


325 


Oaipd p’ tye ds of Te midy rdéde pdppax ebérxOns. - 
ovde yap ovdé tis AXos avip rdde pdéppax’ dvérAn, 
bs xe why xai mpa@rov dpetera: Epxos ddévrwv. 
[cod d€ mis ev oriBecow axAAnros vos éoriy. | 
316. 8éras] So, and not 8é#¢g, according to La Roche, on the ground that the 


iota subscriptum was never used in Homer with a short a. 
yhpas Od. 11. 136, odAas Od. 21. 246; Il. 8. 563, wépa Il. 11. 385. 
obras "Apicrapyos RovdArAdBwe rd Adfo Schol. H. Al. Adge[o] or Adgac. 


Other instances are 


320. Adfo 
324. = 


fe ddogupopdyn] ’"Aporopdyns, wai we Arcoapéyyn. wal ~orw ode Ayapis 4 ypagh 
Schol, H. So also Eustath. Nitzsch suggests pe:Asccopévn, Nauck wai 3é pe 


Acoouévy. But the metre might follow the analogy of woAAd Arccopéry 


358, etc. 
orlxov, perhaps by Aristarchus. 


Il. 5. 


329.] Schol. H. says, 6 X:3ésds (sc. Dionysius) gyow dOereicOas Tov 
See Nitzsch, ad loc., and cp. note on text. 


‘Versus apertissime ex T 63 & oot tvt orfOecow adrdpByntos véos étoriy, uno 
adjectivo novato confictus’ Kochly, Diss. ii. 


320. épxeo .. Ao.  Asyndeton of 
imperatives, as Od. 17. 539 gpxeo, Setpo 
nddeooor. Ao is the imperative of 
the syncopated aorist from Aéyw [Aex]; 
the same form is found in Il. 24. 650, 
but Adfeo in Il. 9. 617. So Spao in 
Od. 7. 342, but dpaeo in Od. 6. 255. 

325. tle wé0ev; see on Od. 1. 170. 

326. Oadpd p’ exe ds urd. is 
analogous to @avpd(oumer ofoy érvyOn, 
so that there is no need to change 
with Bekk. &s to was. And the hiatus 
in the second foot between éxea and 
&s may be paralleled by Il. 6. 126 
og Gapoe & 7” Epevas. 

Join of nm with A, Ons. 

27. oUBe ydp ob8¢. See on Od. 3. 27. 
vérAyn. This is a good illustration 
of the way in which a succession of 
past experiences gives its meaning to 


the so-called ‘ gnomic aorist.’ 

328. 3s xe wly. Eustath. comments 
well on this sentence, 7d 8¢ dyelperac 
{aor. conjunct.] &pxos ddévrav epi- 
pacts tor: tov wip. xetra: 8¢ xara 
Oxjpa spadvorepoy. Tov yap mei wpo- 
repever Td dpelverac Epxos d3dvrax. 
éxe: 8 rt wal tAAawriady 6 Adyos, 
Adyow Sr: obdele dvérAn Ta pdppaka 
ds dy win wal ob ap@rov duclpera: hroe 
wapérAOn Tove d8évras, AnpOérros Tou ob 
awd xovod. It would simplify the con- 
struction if we could take dpelijeras 
transitive, = ‘lets them pass :’ but, com- 
paring Il. 9. 409 éwel dp xev [yx] 

pelerar nao ddévrayv, there seems 
no choice but to make ¢dpyaxa the 
subject. 

329. The grounds of objection against 
this line are given in Schol. H. Q. 





10. OAYIZEIAZ K. 


fh ob ¥ “Odvecets éoot woddtrporos, bv re por ale 


42t. 


33° 


gpdoxey éhetceabat ypucdppams dpyeéyrns, 
éx Tpolns dvidvra Oog adv vnt pedralyp. 

GN dye 8) Korte@ piv dop Oé0o, var 8 érera 
euvns tperépns émiBelopey, Sdpa pryévre 


evviy Kal dirérnti temolOopev dAAFAoLow. 


335- 


“Qs epar’, adtap éyS pov dpeBbpevos mpocéerroy’ 
‘& Kipxn, was ydp pe Kéd\car col #mov elvat, 
4h po abs pev @Onxas évi peydpoirw éralpovs, 
avrivy & éevOdS exovoa Soroppovéovaa Kedevers 


és Oddapbv 7 lévat Kal offs émBypevar edvigs, 


340 


Sppa pe yuuvobévra Kaxdy Kal dvijvopa Oelys. 
ovd dv éyd y ebéroue reqs éemiBipevae edvigs, 
ef wy pot Trains ye, Oecd, péyav Spxoy dpdcoat 
py tl po abr@ mapa Kaxdv BovAevoépev Addo. 


“Rs éddunv, 4 8 abril dmdpvvey ds éxédevovr, 


345 


avrap éwel 6° Spooéy re redebrnoéy re Tov Spxov, 
cal tér éyd Kipxns éwéBnv srepixaddéos eivins. 
"Appirora 8 dpa réws poy évl peydpoict wévovto 


334. émBelopey] La Roche éwPhoper, as in Od. 6. 262, Textkrit. 408. 


348 foll.] ‘ Versus. .num iam antiquorum suspicionem mouerint, ambigi potest, quin 
recte nostro poetae abiudicauerit Nitzschius dubitari nequit, ut nec erum nec 
Ameisium ei obsecutum esse mirer. Sed hi quidem siue reiiciuntur siue retinentur, 
illud quidem certum est neniam notissimam vv. 368-372, quae primitus 3 52-56 
posita fuit, nec male a recentiorum rhapsodiarum concinnatoribus a 136-140, 


wal py wal raw Drow '‘ vots hy Epwedoe 
@s Td wdpos wep, so that it was su- 
perfluous for Circe to say of Odysseus 
that he had véos dxfAnros. But the 
difficulty is more apparent than real; 
she means that he had that strong and 
stubborn mind which was generally 
Sioa against sorcery. She does not 
ow that he carries an amulet to 
protect him. Pe 
34 . used proleptically. 
rea aint th tor imsBéor- 
pey (Bayer), occurs in Od. 6. 262. 
335- we , conjunctive of 2nd 
perfect wéworda. See Veitch, p. 433. 
337- was ; ‘Why, how?’ cp. Od. 
19. 325. Probably the use of ydp in 
such interrogative sentences implies 


really an unexpressed protasis, as e.g. 
here, ‘you are expecting too much of 
me.’ We find a similar phrase with 
the protasis given in full in Od. 16. 
69 foll. Edya:’, 4 pdAa rovro éwos Gu- 
padyte Zawes: | wis ydp 3) roy feivor 
eyo iwoddfopa: olxy ; 

338. The contrast intended would 
naturally be expressed by éraipous pew 
ots fOnxas tye 8 airdy xeAeves &.T.X. 
For a similar loose opposition intro- 
duced by péy and 3é cp. Il. 4. 123 
veuphy yey pale widager, réfy 8é aidn- 
pov, where formal accuracy requires 
pale per veuphy. But the antithesis 
is really given ard well in the 

resent e by the juxtaposition 
of bealvevs: ae atrév. 


422 10. OAYSZSZEIAZ K., 


réccapes, af of dGpa xdra Sphoreipat Eact. 
ylyvovra & dpa ral y ex te xpnvéwy db T ddocéiwy 350 
éx 0 lepdy rrorapav, of 7 els ddade mpopéovet, 
tTdwv 4 pev éBarrAx€ Opbvois Eve pHyea Kaha, 
mopgtpea KabtrepO’, trévepOe St ri0’ bréBadrev" 
h & érépn mpordpobe Opédvay érlraive tparéfas 
dpyupéas, emi 8€ ogi riba yxptoca Kdvea 

4 Se rplrn xpnrijpt pedlppova olvoy éxlpva 

Hodv év dpyupéo, vive 88 ypboea KiredAa’ 


4 && rerdprn bdwp édépe nal wip avéxae 


355 


moAAdy wird Tpirrodt peydrg lalvero & bdap. 


avrap érel 5) fécoev Bdmp evi fvort yarko, 360 


és 6 doduwov Ecaca dé’ ex Tplrodos peydovo, 


7 172-176, 0 135-139, p 91-95 mutuata est, hic quidem ineptissime inferri Circes 
aedibus, in quibus modo iv ancillas cenam apparantes vidimus. Itaque non dubito 
quin v versus, qui in aliquot codd. non leguntur, a recentioribus certatim damnati 
etiam ab Alexandrinis aut obelo notati aut adeo “ne scripti ssa fuerint, 
cuius rei haud scio an aliquid indicii in eo insit quod in scholiis statim ad v. 
362 ad v. 374 transitur, nulla intersitorum mentione facta’ Kéchly, Diss. ii. p. 10. 
351. of 7 ele Grade) obre ypdpa Znvd8oroe. "Aplorapxos 82 els GAa, Sebrepor 3é 
dori 4 els Schol. H.Q. This is very enigmatical. The 8¢ in 3evrepov apparently 
belongs to the preceding daa, thus settling the point that Aristarchus wrote els 
dAade, but whether we should read od 8 ypape Znvd3. (‘does not admit them ’) 
as Nitzsch suggests, or of re, is most uncertain. Possibly otrw should be read for 
otre, anyhow Zenodotus seems to have omitted els, and we seem to want some 


phrase like wrepiooy) 32 4 els. 


350-1. These verses look much like 
a later addition (see crit. note), for 
the present ylyvovra: is very awkward, 
and the words read like a description 
of Natads, Dryads, and Nereids. With 
yi-yvovra: Ameis compares such presents 
as wéAovra:s Od. 5. 79, paivovra: Od. 
16. 161, xplera: Od. 18. 194, as ex- 
pressing certain general customs of the 
gods: but the cases are hardly parallel. 
The four maidens may possibly be 
intended to symbolise the seasons, and 
would as such be appropriate attendants 
on Circe, the dunohter of the Sun, as 
Scholl. B. Q. V. suggest: of 3% dAAn- 
yopove: Kipxny pey A€yovres Tov ivav- 
roy, Técoapas 32 Gepawaividas rds Spas. 
According to this idea, we have Spring 
yao her saad 0 of grass and 

owers; Summer bringing her store 
of fruit and corn; Autumn supplying 
her wine; and Winter lighting the fire 


on the hearth. 

351. es &Aabe. Compare awd Tpoln- 
Gey Od. 9. 38, Hv mpd Od. 5. 469. 

353- Atra. See on Od. 1. 130. 

354. tpawé{as. Not several tables,— 
one for meats, another for drinks,— 
as Eustath. interprets; but a rpdwe(a 
to each Opovos. on Od. 1. 112, 

360. Avo is a word of most un- 
certain derivation. If, with the ancients, 
we compound it of d and &y, to make 
it mean ‘dazzling’ or ‘blinding,’ we 
may compare Il. 13. 340 doce 8’ duepderv 
| aby) xaArnein xopbOav dxo Aapno- 
pevdov. Modern philologists suggest 
a root van, from va, fa, ‘to shine, or 
refer the word to Skt. vas, ‘to burn,” 
as if #voy passed through a form 

aovos. Diintzer proposes to connect 
it with root dy», ‘to complete,’ as in 
dw, dvba. 

361. foaa, sc. epé. 


10. OAYZZEIAZ K., 


ar 


423 


Oupijpes Kepdoaca Kata Kparés re kal doy, 
Sppa por ex kdparov OvpopOdpov elAero yulov. 
avrap érel Aoboéy Te Kal expicey Al édaio, 


dupi S€ pe xAaivay Kariv Bddrev 468 xtTova, 


365 


elae 8€ pt claayayotoa él Opbvov dpyupordou, 
Kado Sadaréour bird dt Opfvus wooly fev 
[xépuiBa & dyuolrrodos mpoxdp éréxeve pépovoa 
Kadh, xpuceln, tirép dpyupéoio AEBnTos, 


viparba mapa be feorhy éerdvucce rpdrefay. 


37° 


girov & aildoin rapin wapéOnxe dépouca, 
eidara mw6AN émbeioa, xaptfopévn wapedyror’| 
écBéuevas & éxédeverr éu@ 8 odx fvdave buys, 
GN fiunv adddodpovéwy, Kaxd & BaceTo Ovpds. 


Kipxn 8 as événcey ee fyevoy obd én? iro 


375 


xetpas iddAovra, Kparepdy Sé pe wévOos Exorra, 

dyyxt mwaptorapévyn erea, mrepbevra mpoontda: 
‘T7190’ obras, Odvoed, war dp Efeat foos dvatdg, 

Gupdv ear, Bpwpns 8 oby dmrreat oid? rroriros ; 


1) Twa tov dédov Addov dleat’ ovdé ti cE xpi) 


380 


dediuev’ dn ydp rot drdpoca Kaprepoy Spxov. 
“Qs Epar, adrap éyd pw dpeBdpevos mpocéeroy 


368-372.] See crit. note on sup. 348. La Roche regards the lines as not older 
the thirteenth century, since they were unknown to Eustath. and are not 


commented on by the Scholl. 
¢pordow Eustath. 


ayxov 8 icrayéyn Schol. H 


374- dAdAogpovdaw] rid rav dyriypdgew, DAa 
8caero] Schol. N. gives ero in lemma, but adds yp. «at Socero, 
376. mparepdy] yp. xal oruyepdy, 8 xal xpetrrov Schol. H. N. 

} Y 380. of8€ 71] So Wolf and most modern 


377. @yXt Wapiora- 


edd. for 068’ éx1, which Nitzsch still prefers. 


Aée, ‘she washed me [with water] out of 
of hs cauldron, over headand shoulders, 

ter she had mixed it to a nice warmth, 
ob wavy 71 (ov, GAA SnAad) ebxparoy. 

362. Here Oupfipes is used predicatively 
with xepdcaca. It is doubted whether 
Ouyhpns is identical with Oupaphs (Il. 9. 
336; Od. 23. 232, etc.), the accent 
seeming to contradict it. It is more 
likely at Ovpaphs is compounded with 
dpapioxw or dpécxaw, and that Ouyuhprs 
is only an adjectival form from @vpés. 


366. eloe &Sé Here begins the 
apodosis to étral 364. 
374. GdAodpovéwv. He means, ‘with 
ae thoughts elsewhere;’ cp. Il. 23. 
7378. t{eat. Buttmann and Ahrens 
deny the existence of a present d{opas 
instead of {(opa:, and require us here 
to read feo from é{éunv, the aorist. 
If Sear be retained it is better to scan 
it as a dissyllable, because of the initial 
F in twos. 





424 


10. OAYZ2EIA2 K. 


‘@ Kipxn, tls ydp xev dvip, as évalotpos ein, 
amply train mdéooacbat édnréos 45 mor7ros, 


mpl rAbcacl’ érdpovs Kai év dpOarpoiow idécbat ; 


385 


adn’ el 8) mpddpacca me ghayémew Te Keredes, 
Adoov, ty dpOarpoicw i8w épinpas éraipovs.’ 

“Qs ehdpnv, Kipxn 8 8¢ ex peydpoo BeByxe 
paéBSov exovo év yxetpi, Oipas & dvéw~e cugeod, 


éx & G\acey oiddotow eoixétas évvedpoicey, 


39° 


of pey rar tornoay évavrio, % 8 dt avrar 
épxopéevn mpoodrahey éxdorm gpdéppaxoy ddAo, 

tov & éx pev pedréwy tplyes eppeov, as mplv efuce 
g¢dppaxov obvdAdpevoy, 76 ogiv wipe wérma Kipxn: 


dvdpes 8 dyy éyévovro vedrepa 4 mdpos foav 


395 


Kal woAdd KadXloves xal petfoves eicopdacbat, 
éyvooay 3 éue. xeivor, Epuy 7 ev yxepoly Exacros. 
nwaow 8& ipepoas drédv ybos, audi 8 sepa 
aopepSaréov KovdBife, bed 8 édéaipe xal avry. 


4 8€ peu dyyxt ordca mpoonida Sia Oedowv 


400 


385. Aboacd"}] Schol. H. quotes this as the reading of Aristarchus, which seems 
to imply a variant Avoal @. 393. Tay 8°] 'Aporopdyns, rois 3’ Schol. H. 394. rérma 


Kipxn] ‘yp. 81a Gedaw Schol. H. 


395. 4] The reading of Aristarchus. AL aly’. 


399. “ovafi{e] So La Roche restores from the majority of MSS, Al. cavde:(e. 


383. Join xev with tAaly. 

384. The former wplv is only prepara- 
tory to the second. Translate, ‘ Why, 
what man who was right-minded could 
have the heart to taste meat and drink 
before that he had rescued his com- 
rades ?” 

385. Notice the difference between the 
voice of Aw by which Odysseus 
describes his own act, and Adoov, as 
applied to Circe. 

386. wpddpacca, ‘in earnest.’ See 
on Od. 5. 161. 

390. potion, see on sup. 19. 

393. Ovid goes into details here, 
Met. 14. 303 foll. ‘ Erigimur, saetaeque 
cadunt, bifidosque relinquit | rima pedes, 
redeunt humeri, et subiecta lacertis | 
brachia sunt. flentem fientes amplec- 
timur ipsi | haeremusque ducis colo. 

397. épuv ..&caoros. For this dis- 

tributive singular after a plural verb 


compare Bay .. eaoros Od. 1. 424, 
oxidvacde .. Exagros 2.252; 3. 396, etc. 
A somewhat different usage, rot 3 
xaifoy .. Exagra, is found in Od. 13. 


76. 

398. lucpdas.. ydos. The epithet may 
be rendered by ‘longing’ or ‘ yearning.’ 
We have «pvepds yéos in Od. 4. 103, 
dA0ds yéos Il. 23. 10; but this describes 
the tenderer feeling produced by the 
Tuepos yéoro Od. 4. 113, which is called 
Aunts Tuepos Od. 22. 500. The regular 
construction of dmo8iva: is with the 
personal accusative, but it is used here 
with an ethical dative, as Soph. Phil. 1111 
GAAG por doxowa | xpuwrd r’ éxn d0dE pas 
iwéSu ppevds. Seiler quotes as instances 
of elovévas or eloépxecal rium Soph. O. 
C. 372; Eur. I. A. 1580; Hdt. 1. 24, 
3.14; Plato, Pol. 330 D; Phaed. 59 A. 
But in Eur. Med. 57 &06" Tpepds p’ 
bw7rde. 
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‘Awyevés Aaepridén, roduphyay’ ‘Odveced, 

Epxeo viv éri vija Bony xal Oa Oadrdoons. 

via pey ap mdéumpwrov éptccare freipovée, 

krypara 8 év omjerot meAdooare Sada Te wdyta: 

atros 8° dw iévat nal dyev épinpas éraipous. 405 
“Qs par, adrap éuol y' éwerelOero Oupds dyjvep, 

Biv 8 iéva émi vija Oonv Kal iva Oardoons. 

eBpov Erect’ ext vy Gof épinpas éralpous 

otxrp édodupopévous, Oarepdy xara Sdxpy yéovras. 

os & or dv dypavaa mépies wept Bots dyedaias, 410 

eAdovcas és xbrpov, ériv Bordyns Kopécwvrat, 

wacat dua oKxalpovow évaytiat’ od ert onxot 

Wryouc’, GAN ddwodv puxdpevar dudiOéover 

Bntépas: ds eye Keivor, érei Wov spOarpoiar, 


404. éy omfeco) This, or év oweleco:, is the reading of all MSS. But Schol. H. 
ives as a variant 3¢ owelegor, which La Roche supposes to point to the reading of 
ristarchus. See note on text. 405. dy] This, the reading of a few good MSS, 

seems to suit the sense better than the common alg’, = 413. 008’ &71] Al. ob8€ m1. 


404. dv owteoot weddooare. La 
Roche adopts the reading owheoc: 
without the preposition, on the ground 
that weAd{w is joined in Homer with 
the simple dative, which is indeed true, 
if we except otdde8e wedalew Od. Io. 
440, and Od. 7. 254. But the common 
reading seems required here by the 
sense, ‘ bring them to—and stow them 
in—the grottos;’ the whole expression 
being a similar construction to és 
Opévovs {Cec6as. The phrase is illus- 
trated by h. Hom. Merc. 523 pn3é wor’ 
dpreddceay suave 3éu. 

SwAa are the movable parts of the 
ship's ar | 

405. Qi lévar, ie. ‘come back 
again.’ 
410, Gypavdos, ‘in the fold-yard.’ 
dypés itself is used much in this sense by 
Eumaeus, Od. 16. 27; where he com- 
plains to Telemachus that he od 
.. Oap’ dypdy twépxeas ob82 vopfjas, | 
GAX’ twidnuevdecs, where he intends a 
contrast between the buildings of the 
homestead and the houses in the town. 

wépies (from wépis, more commonly 
wépris, but see Eur. Bacch. 737), con- 
nected with root wop, as in wop-eiy, and 


Lat. pario, and perhaps wap0évos. 

412. The indicative oxaipovow (for 
which Bekk. ii. conjectures oxalpamy) is 
areal anacoluthon, ws 57’ dy being always 
followed by the conjunctive. But the 
construction is broken by the introduc- 
tion of the parenthetical clause, and 
oxalpovo.y se as as it were a principal 
sentence. The cows have been out in 
a drove (d-yeAalas) to pasture, and when 
they return to the fold-yard (<émpos, lit. 
=‘the mixen’), the calves who have 
remained at the farm, penned up, 
welcome them with frisking and low- 
ing. 

413. &&vév must be joined not (as 
Dintz.) with dydBéovm, but with 
pucdpevar, on the analogy of ddsvdy or 
dda ocrevdyew, xraley, etc. 

414. &s eye... fxuvro. Bekk. ii. puts 
no comma at éxeivot, but makes éné to 
be governed by ov. But it is better 
to stop off éwal Bov 6g0aApoio, making 
éué governed by éxuvro, either as an 
equivalent to xvpevos (xovro, cp. La 
Roche, Hom. Stud. § 60. 4, or, better, as 
retaining something of the force of the 

reposition in dyuds-6éover, and so= 
mpéxuyro, cp. dugixvOels warép’ tobAdy 
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Saxpudevres éxvvro’ Sbxnoe 8 dpa oplor Ovpds 
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AIS 


as tuevy os ef rwrarpld’ ixolaro Kwai méAw adrdv 
# Pp 


rpnxeins l0dxns, tva 7 erpahev 70° éyévovro 


kal p ddopupbyevar erea mrepbevra mpoontéar’ 
‘Zoi pev voorncavri, duorpepis, ds éxdpnper, 


as ei t els lOdxnv ddixolucba marpida yatay 


420 


GAN dye, Trav GAd\wv érdpwy Kxardde~ov ddcOpov, 
“Qs Epav, adrap éyh mpooépny padaxois éréecoe 


‘yya pevy ap wdpmpwrov éptocoper frecpbvee, 


Krjnpara Ot onmnjecot meddooopey Grda re wavra: 


avrot & dérptverOe enol dua mdvres ErecOat, 


425 


bppa iO’ érdpous lepots év Sdpact Kipxns 
wivovras kai Edovras: émneraviy yap exovow, 


“Qs ehdpnv, of & axa emois erécoot wlOovre 


Evptroxos dé po olos éptxave mdvras éralpovs 


[xai ogeas hovicas trea mrepbevta mpoonvda’ | 


430 


‘°A Serol, wbo inew; rh raxav ipelpere rovror, 
Kipxns és péyapoy xaraBypevai, f kev dmavras 


416. wédsy abrhv] wéduv abriy "Apicrapxos Schol. H. With the exception of 


Cod. Aug. all MSS. read atraw. 


425. érpuvecbe . . 2wecGar}] So Bekk. with best 


MSS, instead of the common érpiveo6" iva po: ya wayres UrnoGe, in which the use 


of fva after drpuvecOa is very strange. 
itacism, says La Roche. 


three MSS. épt«axe, a form occurring nine times in Homer. 


The variant fanoGe for ¢recGau is a mere 
429. épbxave] For this dwag elp. La Roche reads with 


Nauck adopts it. 


430.| Wanting in most MSS. The Schol. H. does not know it, but writes Aciwes 
TO Aéyow. 


Od. 16. 214, Oely 3é puv dupéxur’ dudh 
Il. 2.41. To make daxpudevres Exuvro 
mean no more than ‘in lacrimas effusi 
sunt’ gives no sort of antithesis to 
oxalpovow évayria. Further, éret op 
ép0arpoto: stands as a set phrase, in 
Od. 2. 1553 3. 3733 Il. 615; 23. 92. 
‘ They threw themselves upon me weep- 
ing.’ 

415. Sénnoe 8’, ‘and their feeling 
seemed to be just as if’ 

419. gol .. voorfoavn .. éxdprpev. 
With this construction cp. T@ .. xalpow 
voorjoayT: Od. 19. 463, xdpn 8 dpa 
of xpoordyr: Tl. 5. 682; cp. Il. 24. 706. 

423.- pev and pev are 
probably the aorist conjunctive. 

431. who’ tev; ‘Whither are we 


going ?” Cp. woce pebryere; Od. 6. 199. 

432. pevar, an appositional 
infinitive epexegetical of xax&v robrwv. 
Such infinitives are generally in ap- 
position with the noun in nom. or 
acc., as Od. 1. 83 ef roOro pidov paxd- 
perot Oeviar, | vooriicar 'Odvoja, etc., 
and very rarely used with a genitive. - 
We may compare Eur. L. T. 1052 évds 
pévov bei, rdad« ovyxpapau 7é5e, but the 
constructions are not quite identical. 
With xaraBfpevar és we may 
compare xaradvva: wodAw Od. 4. 246, 
wkaraduva: Ards Bdpoyr Il. 8. 375, xara 
Balvew OdrAapow Od. 2. 337. It would 
seem that there is therefore no need to 
press the force of xardé in such passages 
any more than in «abicioba: or xaredSeiy. 
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} avs ne AvKoUS tromjoerat He A€ovTas, 


¢ , 


of xév of péya Sapa puddocomey Kal dvdyKn, 

as wep Kixrory epft’, bre of péooavdov fxovro 435 
huérepor Erapa, adv 8 6 Opaods elmer ’Odvaceds: 

rovrov yap Kal xeivot dracbarlyow Bdovro, 


“Qs Epar, avrap éyd ye pera Gpeci pepyypiga, 


oraccdpevos tavinxes dop mayxéos mapa pnpod, 
T@ of dmromAngas Kepadjy odddcde meddooat, 440 
kal mn@ wep édvre pdda oyedbyy ddA pe éraipor 
perixlois éréeoow épyrvov Gdrofev addos° 

‘ Atoyevts, roGroy pev édcopev, ef od Kedcdes, 


avroi map vn re pévey xal vija Epvobat' 


437. wat xefvo.] La Roche gives this as the reading of Aristarchus, instead of the 
crasis in the MSS. xdxcivor. 440. dwowAnfas] A variant given by Eustath. for 
the Vulg. dworpfias. La Roche hey the former as the reading of Aristarchus, 

[7 


and c its Zenodotus with dwor fas. 


Some however think that xaraSfhpevas 
here reminds us that Circe’s house 
was ly Bhooyo, into which one must 
descend from the dapes over which 
Odysseus had to walk. This is possible 
enough, but Eustath. is merely fanciful 
when he says, doreérepov, we elwep Egy 
els g8ouv xaraBfiva: bid Tov tAwe(dpevor 
EAcOpoy. 

434- of «ev, as being the direct 
relative to o0s and Aéovras, would 
naturally take a verb in 3rd pers. plur., 
but as Eurylochus means by &wavras 
‘all of us, there is no difficulty in 
attracting the verb into the ist pers. 
Transl. ‘So that we should have per- 
force to keep Circe’s great house for 


r. 

The word @vAdocower is interpreted 
by the Schol. rnpotperv. ody? guddooeyr 
+d Sapa, GAAG TO ae éxeice civax. The 
phrase ‘keep the house’ presents the 
same ambiguity; cp. dapa gpvddcoos 
Od. §. 208. It is better however to 
understand that the swine and the lions 
are forced to keep ward at the house of 
the sorceress, like the gold and silver 
dogs at the palace of Alcinous, which 
were posted on either side of the door, 
’apa gudaccépeva: Od. 7. 93. Cp. 
the Latin phrase ‘ servare domum.’ 

435. &8 wep Kuedow ipfe. Eustath. 
finds great fault with this: dd:avdénrdr 


dorw. ob ydp 3) wou wal 6 Kbxdcnp 
peréBare rods wept rdv 'Odvocta inl 
guAanh Tou war’ abrév omnAaiov’ dd’ 
koavhoaro «al df#éAece. But the refer- 
ence to the Cyclops is to illustrate 
especially xat dvayxyp, though the con- 
struction is quite broken. Eurylochus 
remembers how his comrades had en- 
tered the dwelling of the Cyclops, and 
had been kept fast prisoners therein. 
He dreads the same chances of im- 

risonment, if they venture into Circe’s 
ouse. Eurylochus evidently is aware 
that the Avwos and Adovres are trans- 


437. Tobrov . The participle 
takes up and ott Opacvs. ‘ Fool- 
hardy, I say, for it was through bis 
infatuation,’ etc. 

440. T@ ol, ‘therewith having struck 
off his head to dash it to the ground, 
kinsmen though he were to me, very 
near.’ 

441. m@ is properly a connection 
by marriage, like ‘ affinis.’ 

padd oxeSdv is added as an intensifi- 
cation of wg. A later story makes 
Eurylochus to have married Kripévn, 
the sister of Odysseus, Od. 15. 363. 

443. a od xedevas, i.e. ‘ if thou wilt 
consent to that.’ 

444. tpveGa, ‘to protect,’ ‘ guard.’ 
In later times the practice sometimes 
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jyiv & hyeubvey lepa mpis Sépara Kipxns. 
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445 


“Qs dPépevor mapa vyds dvjiov 462 Oadrdoons. 
ovde pev Evptdoxos notin mapa vni rAéXeLTTO, 


aN Ger’ Weacev yap éuiv Exmaydov evimiy, 


Toppa dé rods dddous érdpous év Sdpact Kipxn 


évduxéws Novoéy re Kal Expicev Al’ édalo, 


450 


audi & dpa yAaivas odAas Bddrev 8 yxiTovas 
dawupévous 8 ed mdvras épedpopey ev peydpoory. 


of & émet adddAqAous eldov ppdooavré + érdvra, 


KAaiov ddupdpevor, wept d¢ orevayifero dopa. 


4 O€ peu dyxt oraoca mpoontda dia bedwr 


455 


‘[Atoyevts Aaepriddn, modupyyav ‘Odveced, | 


pnkért viv Oadrepdy ybov dpyvte’ olda Kal adr) 


Huey 80° é&y mbvrm mdber ddyea lyOvbevri, 


"0 80° dvdpown dvépes ednrAfoavt él yépoou, 


aX dyer’ écOlere Bpwpny Kai wivere oivor, 


460 


els & xev adris Ovpdy evi orGOecot AdBnTeE, 
olov Gre mpétictov édeirere wratpida yaiay 


rpnxetns lOdxns viv 8 doxedées cai dOvpor, 


aléy dAns xaderfns pepynpévor’ obdé rod’ dpiv 


Ovpds ev evdhpooivn, éret # pddAa moAAad wérocbe. 


465 


453- dpaccarré 7’ kodvra} This variant (unice vera lectio, Buttm.) is preserved 
in Schol. H., and implied in the gloss évayra. The MSS. give ¢pdccarrd re 


wavra. 


456.] Bracketed by Wolf and later edd. as wanting in the majority of 


MSS. and in Eustath. The objection against the passage was that the address te 


Odysseus was followed by the plural imperative. 


But it may well stand, for 


Odysseus shows, by using #piv in v. 466, that he feels himself included in the 


address. 
Schol. H. 


was to enclose the ships in a stockade 
(oravupovv), see Thuc. 7. 25. 

453- v76 7” éodvra, ‘ - 
nised one another face to face.’ 
todyra [8eitv Od. 11, 143, etc. 


457. Gadepév, épodtyta Tov 
Oarepdy Sdupv, rd dwavorov «al det 
ved{ov Eustath. Cp. also Gadep) parh 
Od. 4 705. 


463. doweAdes. Here in its primary 
physical sense, from oxéAdo, ‘dry.’ They 
are represented as ‘ withered,’ or per- 


457. Gadrepdy] 'Aporopdyns, orvyepdy ydéov. wal obx dyaps 4 ypaph 
465. wéwooGe} See note on text. 


haps rather, ‘weakened,’ as the good 
condition at least of the first batch of 
visitors had been renewed since their 
restoration to human shape. With do- 
xeAées compare the use of abcraAéos, as 
contrasted with one who has been duly 
washed and anointed, Od. 19. 327. 
465. wérooGe. This is a curious 
form for wewévOare. The process is 
datas somewhat as follows: werdr- 
6(a)re, dropping the v, becomes wéro6re, 
which, with 6 changed to go, as in lore 
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“Qs Epa’, jyiv & adr éremeero Oupis ayjvap. 
évOa pev fuara wdvra rerXeodpdbpoy eis évtavrov 
HucOa, Sawdpevor Kpéa tT domera Kal pébv HO0- 
Grr bre 84 pf’ evavrds Env, wept 8 Exparoyv apat, 


[envav ¢Owévrov, wept & fuara paxpa redécOn,| 


470 


kai rére pe éxxadécavres Edav épinpes éraipor’ 


‘ Aaipbvi, fn viv pupvioxeo marpldos ains, 


ef ror Oécpharby éort cawbivat cal ixéoOat 


olxoy éuxripevoy xai atv és warpida yaiav. 


[*Qs Epav, avrap éuol y éwereiBero Oupds dyyvap. 


475 


ds tére pty wpérav fap és jéAtoy Karadtvra 
fucba, Savbpevor xpéa + domwera xal pédv dv. 
Fos & Hédvos xaréduv Kal emi xvégas FdrGev, 


of pev KotioavTo Kara péyapa oxiberra. | 
Atrap éym Kipxns émiBas repixadrAéos evyins 


480 


yotvey er Tdvevoa, bed SE prev Exdvey addijs- 
[kal pu govicas trea mrepbevta mpoonvdwr' | 
‘"Q2 Kipen, réderby po trrécyecw fv mep tréorns, 


470. This line has been rejected by modern edd. since Wolf, because it is 


wanting in the best MSS. [as in the places where it recurs, 


and in Eustath. 


Od. 19. 153; 24. 143) 


475-479.] These verses are wanting in three MSS. and in 
Eustath. In the Harl. they are only on the margin. 


Wolf rejected them, and 


most modern edd. concur. Perhaps they were inserted as a stop-gap; the transi- 


tion from 474 to 480 being decidedly abrupt. 
Odysseus to the remonstrance made by his comrades. 


We should expect an answer from 
483.] This verse, which 


is wanting in three MSS. and in Eustath., has been generally rejected since Bekk. 


for 13-re, gives wéwoore. The 7 in the 
termination then passes into 0, as in 
dywy6e for drdryere, typhyopOe for 
éypryop(a)re. Eustath. says, ’Aplorap- 
xos 8 wéwacbe ypape, Srep tort xinxrn- 
o6e. The form of the participle wewa- 
Ovig occurs in Od. 17. 555. 

469. évaurds Gv, ‘a year was 
past :’ so tariy gros Od. 2 80. 

wept ..érpawov means ‘returned on 
their course,’ so as to begin the circuit 
of a new year; cp. wepewAoptvaw énav- 
trav Od. 1. 16, different from érfAvdov 
@pa: in Od. 2. 107. 

47°. This line is probably borrowed 
from Hes. Theog. §9, where woAAd is 
read for paxpdé. The ‘long days that 
come circling round ’ must be the days 


of spring, as in Od. 18. 367 Spy iv 
elapw 7 Sre 7’ fuara paxpa wixeore. 

472. Sadvos always implies that 
the man is ‘possessed,’ or under the 
influence of something superhuman, 
whether the influence be bad or good. 
Thus it is used when a man’s be- 
haviour, or intentions, or powers are 
such as to excite marvel. See Od. 4. 
7743 14. 443- 

481. youvwv, ‘by her knees;’ so 
Aocopa Znvés, ‘in the name of Zeus, 
Od. 2. 68. Cp. Alocop’ twep Ww ys 
wal yobver Il. 22. 338. Other phrases 
are yobvow AaBeiy Il. 6. 45, ‘yobvow 
diydpevor Acravevoopev Tl 24. 357. 

483. Owécxeots. Such a promise is 
nowhere distinctly given We may 
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oixade wreurpépevar’ Oupds 8é€ poe Ecovrat Hon, 


90 Grav érdpwv, of pev POiwiOover pirov xijp 


485 


dud ey’ ddupbpevor, bre mov ot ye viogs yevnat, 
“Qs épdpnv, } 8 adrlk’ duelBero Sta Oedor 
‘ Awyevis Aacpridéén, rodvpnyav 'Odvoced, 


V4 a 2 2 A » vO 
pnkert viv déxovres Eu@ evi pluvere olkm 


GAN GAAnv xpi) mp@rov dddv Teréoat Kal ixéoOat 


490 


els 'AlSao Sébpous Kal érawis Mepoepoveins, 
Wey xpnoropévovs OnBalov Tetpeciao, 


suppose it to have been contained in 
her oath, sup. 345, or in the words of 
welcome in 460, etc. But as we have 
the doings of a whole year unrecorded, 
there was plenty of opportunity for 
the promise to have been made. 

484. Oupds Sé por... 45’ GAAwv drape. 
We should expect either pov or érdpois, 
but pot standing so near the verb is 
more like an ethical dative, while 
érdpwv is in more close connection 
with @upés. The change of cases in 
Od. 9. 256 shows a similar principle, 
fniy 3 atre warexAdo@y plidrov Frop, 


vrwy. 

486. dyd’ dué, local, ‘ lamenting 
around me.’ Cp. Od. 11. 228, 510. 

Ste... yévnas. The use of 57¢ with 
the conjunctive is rare. Cp. Il. 19. 
337; 14. 522; 16. 386[?]; Od. 4. 
400. 

490. . Cp. Virg. Aen. 3. 
384 ‘ante et Trinacria lentandus remus 
in unda, | et salis Ausonii lustrandum 
navibus aequor, | infernique lacus.’ 

491. éwawvfjs. This epithet of Per- 
sephone is used five times in Homer, 
e.g. Il. 9. 457 Zevs re xarax@drvios xal 
éwaivt) Dlepoepéveca, ib. 569 "Albny wai 
éwa:y7y II., in the present passage, inf. 
534, and Od. 11.47. In every instance 
the epithet belongs to Persephone as 
the companion of Hades. Some re- 
gard the word as meaning ‘ praise- 
worthy’ (like dyavf or dyvf, which 
are other epithets of Persephone), 
supposing that it may be another form 
of éwawvery, or a direct verbal adjective 
from éwa:voe with change of accent. 
Thus we have the substantive dogd8edos, 
and the adjective dopodeAds (Od. 11. 
539), Pévoe and dovds, xépas and xepads, 
and so, possibly, éra:vos and twavés. 


But in this inseparable connection with 
Hades, Persephone is likely to have a 
more terrible title than this, and thus it 
is preferable to take éwa:wf from an 
adjective compounded of éwi and alvds 
(fearful); or with Buttm. to write xat 
éw’ alyyy, ‘and besides,’ ‘and along with 
him’ (sc. Hades), ‘awful’ Persephone. 
The name Depoeddévn (ea) was also 
written Sepcepévn, and, according to 
the double view which regarded the 
goons as dispenser of wealth or of 

eath, it was variously derived from 
pépew .. dpevos, and ¢lpey .. Svnow 
(Hesych.), or from @épev ... pdvov 
(Eustath.). Cp. Orph. H. ag. 16 
Pepoepdvaca, gles aa "de wal adyra 
govevas. But according to Plato, 
Cratyl. 404, this name was avoided as 
too awful, and the title Mepoégacca or 
epocépacca preferred, which may have 
an allusion to some sort of sacred dove. 
Porphyr. de abstin. 4. 16 ris 3¢ eppe- 
garrns wapa 7d dépBew ri parray 
gaciy of wodAol rotvoya raw Beoddyor 
lepov ydp atris } parra. See Preller, 
Gk. Myth. § 628. 

492. Tapectas belongs to the Theban 
cycle of legend. Different stories were 
current as to the cause of his blindness, 
some referring it to the anger of Athena, 
others to that of Hera. Zeus is re 
presented as having given him the 
power of prophecy and length of days 
as compensation for his blindness. 
After the war of the Epigoni, he died 
(as the story goes) near Haliartus, aud 
his tomb was shown there in the time 
of Pausanias (7. 3.1; 9. 18.4). There 
was an oracle of Teiresias in Orcho- 
menus. His name either comes im- 
mediately from répas, as implying the 
‘interpreter of portents,’ or else from 
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pdvrnos ddaod, rob re ghpéves Epedol elct 
T® Kal teOynart vboy mope Mepoedivera 
oim menvicbar roi 8 cxial diocovow, 

“Qs thar’, avrap épol ye xatrexrAdoOn pidrov Frop- 
KAaiov 8 ev Aexéecot Kabqpevos, ovdE Ti Ovpods 
HOeX err (dew Kai dpav ddos Herloo, 
avrap éwei xdalwy re xudwdduevds 7° éExopécOny, 
kat Tore Oy pv trecow dperBbpevos mpocéeroy 

‘"Q Kipxn, tis yap travrnv dddv hycpovedoes ; 
eis "Atdos 8 of me& ris aplkero vat pedaivy.’ 

“Qs épduny, 4 8 adrix adpelBero Sia Oedor 
‘Atoyevts Aacpriddn, roduphyay ’Odvoced, 
py rl rot tyeudvos ye 700) mapa vi peréoba, 
lorov 88 ornoas dvd 6 taria revKd werdocas 
Roba tiv S€ Ké roe voy Bopéao hépyory. 

GXX drér dv 8) vni 8 "Qxeavoio wepyons, 


495 


500 


595 


] This is the reading of Cod. Venet. Marc. 613, which is followed 
by fanaa modem edd. The other MSS. give pdéyrios, which may be retained 
if we adopt Ahrens’ reading dAdoo for dAaot. See note on Alddov sup. 36. With 
the form pdyryos cp. réAnos Od. 1.185. 495. Tot 8é) Plato, quoting this line 
Rep. 386 D, reads rai 3é. 502. els “Ardos 3°} The reading “A:dés 3° adopted 
by Fasi, on slight authority, is no real analogy to els dade as °Al8ns (Acs) is 


ways a hens and not a place in Homer, and after a question introduced by dp 


it is usua 
1173 19. 325, 328. 


its derivative reipea, the ‘signs of 
heaven,’ or ‘ constellations.’ 

494. Te Kal, ‘to whom even after 
his death did Persephone grant sense, 
for him alone of all men to have 
wisdom.’ 

495. olf is attracted from the usual 
accusatival construction with the infini- 
tive into the same dative as r@. The rest 
of the dead flit like shadows: as Cicero 
translates, ‘solum Sapere, ceteros um- 
brarum vagari modo’ De Div. 1. 40. 
Plato, Rep. 386 D, comments on this 
line as giving a false picture of the 
underworld. The dead, according to 
this view, are not invisible but un- 
substantial, as Virgil describes them, 
Aen, 6. 292, ‘ tenues sine corpore vitae,’ 
‘cava sub imagine formae.’ It was a 
special privilege to retain, as did Teire- 


begin the sexi clause with 8é or dAAa, as Od. 10. 383, 386; 


14.115, 


sias, even the gpéves. Cp. II. 23. 103, 
of the shade of Patroclus, # Ad ris dove 
wal ely Aldao Béporat | yux7 xal efBodrov, 
drdp glee ovx év wayunay. 

505. vyl seems to go best with 
pitches as thong h Odysseus might be 

anging about the ship, waiting for a 
pilot. 

§07. xe dépyor, occupying an inter- 
mediate place between the indic. fut. 
and the optat. with «e, is like raw «éy 
ier 7 xno Od. 1. 396. 

Baceavés. We may suppose 
oe according to Homer’s idea, the 
earth (whether he regarded it as a flat 
sae or had some notion of its globular 

) is roughly circular, the various 
cae s being more or less closely grouped 
round a central sea. The whole is 
surrounded by a ring of water, which he 
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&v0" axrh re Adxea Kal ddrAcea Mepoedovelns, 


paxpal + atyepo Kal iréat dAEcixaproi, 


5IO 


via pey adrod Kédoca én’ ’QreavG Babvodtyy, 


509. Adxeta] ob Bei ypadew EAdyea. ob yap elude EAdxioTow dxobay Tis Hepce- 
govns 70 révevos Schol. B. H. Q. T. éAaxlorn Schol. V. 


calls dxeaydés, and the heavens arch it 
over like a dome. The poet does not 
in so many words describe the earth as 
flat, but it seems generally taken for 
ted. Helios is able to look upon 

is pastures in Thrinacia, both when he 
rises and when he sets (Od. 12. 379), 
and Hephaestus represents the earth as 
the flat, or slightly rounded, part of the 
shield of Achilles, and makes the ocean 
form its rim: éy 3 ériée: worapoio péya 
o8évos 'Oxeavoio | dvrvya adp ruparny 
Il. 18. 607. The word worayés settles 
at once what was his idea of the ocean. 
It is not a sea; it is a river. The 
Schol. derived the word from dvs and 
ydw, but it is more probably connected 
with the Skt. égka, ‘a stream.’ This 
river has a current, «dua fdoo, and 
perhaps rapids and swirling eddies 
(Babvdivns Od. 10, 511), but the general 
movement of the stream is not violent, 
as the epithet dwadrappeirns (Il. 7. 422) 
shows. That it encompassed the whole 
earth we infer from the fact that it is 
found at all points of the compass. It 
is on the east, for the sun rises from it, 
Od. 19. 433; 22. 197: it is on the west, 
for the sun sets in it, Il. 8. 485: it is on 
the south, for Iris says (Il. 23. 205) eZys.. 
éx’ ’Oxeavoio péeOpa | AlOcéray ts yaiay. 
And that it lies on the north too Strabo 
acknowledges (1. 1. 3), Sts 8 wal 4 
wpos tais dpxras écxaria deeavitis 
tory obrws jyifaro, elxav wept Tijs 
Gpxrov, ‘oly 3 Appopés tors Acerpay 
"Neeayoio, It is therefore the limit of 
the earth on every side, and as such it 
is spoken of as welpara ‘Oxeavoio (Od. 
11. 13), ‘the limit set by ocean.’ Asa 
river then, with a current setting in one 
direction, it is well called dydppoos (Il. 
18. 399), because its waters are ever 
flowing back, as it were, to the point 
from which they may be ot te to 
start; an epithet which Virgil renders 
by ‘refusus’ Aen. 7. 225 (cp. Lucan, 
8. 795) though perhaps with a some- 
what different meaning. 'Oxeavés is 
quite distinct from the sea, under what- 


ever name it is known (#dévros, 0éAagca, 
GAs, réAayos), and seems to flow round 
the sea, in contact with it and yet 
unmixed with it, for we get no allusion 
to any separating strip of land. Just as 
it is almost possible to draw a line 
marking the edge of the gulf-stream at 
its swiftest pace through the Atlantic, 
so, much more distinctly, was the ocean 
separated from the salt waters of the 
sea, its own water probably being re- 
garded as fresh, é{ obwep wavres wora- 
pot wai waca 64dac¢0a, | xal waca KpHyar 
wal pptiara paxpa vdovor Il. 21. 196. 
It was possible to sail without inter- 
ruption from the sea across Oceanus 
and to reach the deny on the farther 
side. Translate, ‘but when with thy 
ship thou hast made thy way across 
ocean, where there is a rough-grown 
coast, and groves of Persephone, both 
tall aspens, and willows that shed their 
fruit—there, on the edge of the swirli 
ocean, beach thy ship, but f° thyse f 
to the mouldering house of Hades. 
509. Adxera. See on Od. g. 116. 
510. Uréas has the initial f, and is con- 
nected with Skt. vf-si-kd. ‘a string for 
tying ;’ Lat. ‘vitta,’ ‘vitex,’ ‘vimen;’ 
rm. weide; Engl. withy. 
ddeclxapra. Pliny, N. H. 16. 
26, says, ‘ocissime salix amittit semen 
antequam omnino maturitatem sentiat, 
ob id dicta Homero, frugiperda.’ 
Probably this notion of a waste of life 
made the willow seem a suitable tree 
for the groves of Persephone. So the 
Schol. olxeta ydp vexpots ra dwapwa. 
511. «éAoa. This imperatival in- 
finitive forms the apodosis to the 


sentence beginning GAA’ éaér’ dv. The 
words éw’ ‘Oxeavp are epexegetic of 
atrod. In Od. 11. 20 foll., where the 


injunctions of Circe are being carried 
out, Odysseus and his comrades, after 
beaching their ship and disembarking, 
proceed some distance along the ocean- 
stream, till they reach ,@pov dv ppdce 
Kipen, but no such definite directions 
are given in the present book. 
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avros 8 els Alem lévar Sépov evpdevra. 


fvOa pev els Ayxépovra [MupipreyeOwv re péovert 
Kdxurés &, 8s 8) Zruyds Bdards ear drroppeé, 


wérpyn te fdvecis te Uw woTapov épidovrer’ 


512. "AlSeo ..86p0v. It is not easy 
to realise the Homeric conception of 
the kingdom of Hades. In a general 
way it would seem as if the place of 
the departed was to be regarded as 
subterranean; such phrases constantly 
recurring as x@é6va Svpevas Il. 6. 411, 
yaiay Gxo orvyepi ddgindoOa Od. 20. 
81. The house of Hades is distinctly 
placed éwd xedOeor yalns in Il. 22. 483; 
Od. 24. 204; and the soul of Patroclus 
when it leaves the body xara x@ovds 
qbre xanvos | gxero rerpryvia. But the 
voyage that Odysseus makes at the 
bidding of Circe puts a very different 
picture before us. He steers a south- 
west course from Circe’s isle (10. 507), 
crosses the ocean-stream, to the shore 
where stand the groves of Persephone, 
and moves along some way till he 
comes to the place Circe had told 
him of (11, ad init.). Here we have 
no account of any descent into sub- 
terranean gloom, but a description of 
the people and city of the Cimmerians, 
who seem to have lived, as one might 
say, beyond the west, as the fabled 
Hyperboreans beyond the north. The 
word Cimmerians is intended to be 
suggestive; and some have found an 
etymology for it in yepépcos, others, 
as Voss, in the Phoenician samar or kim- 
mer. As in the case of the Laestrygones, 
we vier Wirt spa that in the endless 
night that lies upon the Cimmerians, 
uncheered by a single ray of sunlight, 
we have an allusion to the gloomy 
winfer months of northern latitudes ; 
the scene being again transferred from 
north to west. ere Odysseus digs 
his pit and waits for the souls of the 
dead to come up and taste the blood. 
But he is still on the earth’s surface. 
He has indeed come bw Ldqov jepdevra, 
but there is not a word of his descent into 
the xebea yains like that of Heracles, or 
Orpheus, or Peirithous, There are, no 
doubt, inconsistencies in b. 11, which 
make it seem occasionally as if the 
whole of the nether world was visible 
to Odysseus’ eyes; yet he never steps 
upon the meadow of asphodel, never 
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comes into the presence of Persephone ; 
but he takes his departure somewhat 
suddenly at last, in fear that she might 
send up some ghastly spectre from 
beneath, to petrify him with horror. 

513. €v@a must really mean ‘at the 
entrance to the house of Hades.’ 

es “Ayépovra. Pausanias (1. 17) 
thinks that the scenery of the Homeric 
véeua is taken from the Acherusian 
lake in Thesprotia, with its rivers 
Acheron and Cocytiin The truth may 
lie just the other way; and the rivers 
may have got their names from the 
national poetry. But there can be no 
doubt that the natural scenery of Greece 
is reproduced in the description of 
Hades. The gloomy valley, and the 
plunge that the Arcadian Styx made 
over its rocks; the gorge of the 
Acheron near Suli, the subterranean 
channels that drained a lake or swallow- 
ed a river, suggest the picture given 
here ; just as the scenery at Baiae, the 
laurel-plantations, and the great palaces 
at Rome re-appear in Virgil’s more 
artificial description. But the Styx is 
the great river of the nether-world ; 
originally, we may es dt the only 
one. This passage which introduces 
the ‘river of Miseries’ (Axépow dyea 
Bporoto: wopOyebe: Pind. Fr. 120), the 
‘river of Howling’ (woAusd«vro: *Aidao 
8éyuos Theogn. 214), and the ‘river of 
‘Flaming Fire’ (an evident reminiscence 
of the lava-stream), is probably a later 
invention. 

Tlupprcy ov re plover Kaxvrés 6’. 
When the plural verb stands between 
substantives of the singular number, 
the grammarians call the figure oxfpa 
"ArAxpavixdy, as Eustath. says, 3a 70 
roy ‘AAxpava xaraxdpus a’rg xpinoGas. 
We have too few remains of Alcman 
to enable us to criticise this statement, 
but one instance of a similar construc- 
tion occurs in the fragments we possess, 
Kdorop dxtay rbbdoy tharipes wal ToAv- 
Sevens. Other instances in Homer are 
Il. 5.7743 20. 138; Od. 14. 216. 

515. wérpy tre. The construction is 
loose. The literal rendering is ‘ there 
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&vOa 8 ere6’, pws, xpiypOels wédas, ds oe Kedevo, 
Bb0pov dptgar Scov re muvyoto.w 0a nai 6a, 
dup aire 8 yoy xeicba maow vexveoct, 

MpaTa peArrxpyto, petérecra 8 Hd& olve, 


70 tplroy ad0’ b8are eri 8 dAdita AevKd waddvew, 


520 


TOAAA 6 youvoicba: vextwy dpevnva Kdpnva, 


is a rock and a confluence of two roaring 
rivers.’ This probably means that the 
Cocytus and iphlegethon run at a 
higher level than the Acheron, and that 
just at the place where their two 
currents join, there is a ledge of rock 
over which their united waters plunge 
into the Acheron. 

ip Bor seems to point to the noise 
of a cataract, peer reaniar hid may 
possibly be a mass of rock just parting 
the falls of the two rivers. a the 
second wéeua (Od. 24. 11 foll.) 
Hermes is represented as conducting 
the souls of the slain suitors to the mea- 
dow of asphodel ; their path lying wap’ 
*Owcavod re Jods wai Acvxdda wérpny, | 
482 wap’ "Herloro wvAas wat 3ipov ’Ovel- 
pov | ficay. It is possible that Aeveds 
wérpy contains an allusion to the rock 
mentioned here, and it may have been 
so called from being ‘ white’ amid the 
constant foam, or wet and glistening in 
the spray. For a description of the 
Styx see on Od. 5.185. It is not easy 
to understand how the Cocytus is a 
‘branch’ of the Styx. In Il. 2. 751 
foll. the river Titaresios is called 
Zrvyde dwoppdf, and is said to fall 
into the Peneus, but not to mix with 
its waters, GAAG ré puy xabwepOer baip- 
pée ur’ Trav. 

517. BoO@pov.. ivOa, ‘dig a pit a 
cubit’s length this way and that,’ i.e. 
in length and breadth. For Scov re 
see on Od. 9. 322. The use of the 
BS@pos, in lieu of the Boyds, was com- 
mon in the cult of the gods of the 
nether world. So Lucian, Necyomant. 

, speaking of an oracle of the dead at 

abylon, says, Bé@pov re dpufdycba wal 
Ta pra topdfaper wal 7d alya wept Tov 
Bé@por towelcaper. Such oracles of the 
dead (vexvoparyreia, Wuxopayreia) were 
especially common in places where 
clefts in the ground, dark tarns of un- 
known depth, hot springs, or mephitic 
exhalations seemed to suggest a means 
of passage to or from the under-world. 


One of the oldest was near the Acheru- 
sian lake in Thesprotia (Pausan. 1.17.5; 
Hdt. 5. 93); another was in the Arca- 
dian Phigalea (Pausan. 3. 17. 8); a 
third near Cape Taenarus, mdp xOévoy 
"Alga ordépa, Talvapoy és iepdy trddw 
(Pind. Pyth. 4. 44). The Italian and 
Asiatic Greeks had two such oracles at 
Cumae and Heraclea. Pausanias 
speaks of the rites performed before a 
descent into the cave of Trophonius in 
Lebadea, - words Pear the present 
passage (Paus. 9. 39) év 32 rg veri 7 
adreow txasros ty ravry ule tov 
els BéOpor. 

518. xorv xeto@ar, This is the pro- 
per term for a drink-offering to the 
dead, olwetoy 82 vexpois x) xo) od py 4 
onxovd) 4 Ao.BH Eustath. (but see 
oa Electr. 53). So Aesch. Cho. 15 
xods veprépas peAtypara, ib. 87, 92, 
109, Soph. Ant. 431 xoator vé«vy 
orépay, ee 

519. ped is a mixture of 
fioney and milk, so Eur. Orest. 115 
pedlxpara ydAaxros, cp, I. T. 159 xods 
pba) xparijpa Te Tov POipévayw | ddpal- 
yey yaias ty vwros | myyds 7’ odpelow 
de pboxov | Badsxxou 1’ olynpds roi Bae, | 
fovOay re wdvnua pedAucoay. The whole 
process described is an offering of the 
ordinary supports of life to the dead, a 
superstition that made it common to 

lace food near or in the graves of the 
Separted, or to bury with them their 
arms or treasures for use in another 
world, or as here (v. 523) ‘to pile the 
pyre with costly things.’ 

521. &yevnva, probably compounded 
of 4, pévos = ‘ powerless,’ which suits well 
with the description given of the dead 
by Anticlea, Od. 11. 217 foll. and with 
the thin and ‘squealing’ voice that 
characterises them (cp. tpi{e»). Déderl. 
prefers to compound dyernvds of d 
and pévw, as describing one ‘ who fleeth 
as a shadow and never continueth in 
one stay.’ But this meaning seems in- 
compatible with the use of the word as 
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éOdw els lOdxnv areipay Body, 4 ris dplorn, 
pé~ew ev peydpoiot muphy tr’ éurrdAnoépey écOdav, 
Tetperty 8 dadvevOey bu iepevotpev ol 


Tappéray, ds prow perampere: vperépoo, 


525 


avrap émiy evyfot Aion KAuTa eOvea vexpay, 
&O’ buy dpvedy péfev OfrAvy Te péAaLvay 

eis "EpeBos orpéwas, avris 8 drovécg: tparécbat 
iépevos mrotapoto fpodayv 0a 8 moddai 


uyxal eAedvoovrat vextov KxarareOvndrey. 


530 


d) ror tre® érdpocw érorpiva: Kal dvdga 
pita, Ta 8) Kardkear’ éopaypiva vndA& yxarkg, 


532. xatdxear’) See note below. s«ardxer’ is found in Cod. Venet. Marc. 456, 
and xard«era: in Cod, Stuttg. Other MSS, «aréxear’. 


an epithet of a wounded man, dyevnvds 
da yaAxoto po. Il. 5. 887. Eurip. 
aia o6f vekten: Mucrayhes Moana 

road. 193; and Sophagl. (Aj. 890) 
uses it of the crazed Ajax, where 
Schneidewin renders, ‘ wandering,’ ‘ rest- 
less.’ See Od. 19. 562. 

522. &dOdv, this line introduces the 
very words of the vow implied in -you- 
youd Gas. 

ordpay. Schol. &yova ydp xal orefpa 
Ta Ta” vexpay. 

§23- éo@ASv. Eustath. numbers under 
this, péAz, dv6n, xAalvas, S4Aa wai raavTd 
tTiva byyeva war’ i008 rais vexpuais 
supais. See Il. 23. 165 foll., where a 
description is given of the contents of 
the pyre of Patroclus. 

524. dwdvev@ev, i.e. at a different 
spot, in order that the offering in his 
honour should not be confounded with 
the general offering to the vesboy 

525. va. White victims were 
offered to the gods of the upper, and 
black to the gods of the nether, world. 
Cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 251 foll. 

§26. xAvrd, because most of the per- 
sonages about to be described are 
heroes or famous women, so that the 
word is something more here than a 
mere ‘ epitheton ornans.’ 

527. vw. For this form of the 
feminine see on Od. 5. 467. 


7 
628. ds ot otphpas, ‘ turning 
them towards Erebos ;’ that is, bending 


their necks downwards, the usual custom 
in sacrificing to the gods below; whereas 
in sacrificing to the gods of heaven the 
contrary was the practice. The words 
avepbey Il. 1. 459, and dyeAciv Od. 3. 
453, describe this drawing back of the 
creature’s neck, which forced it to look 
up to the skies, and also exposed its 
throat to the sacrificial knife. Mean- 
while Odysseus is to tum away (d1o- 
véog. tpamrioGat), as though to prevent 
him witnessing the mysterious coming 
of the gods to taste of the blood (cp. 
Od. §. 350). 

529. tésevos, ‘moving towards the 
current of the (Ocean-)stream.’ Odysseus 
is supposed to be standing on the darf 
on the further side of ’O«eavds, facing 
the western darkness: now he is bidden 
to tum away towards the stream and 
so to face the living world. Thus the 
words form an epexegesis to dwo- 
yéogx. Dr. Hayman quotes Soph. O. C. 
490; Theocr. 24. 94; Virg. Ecl. 8. 
102; Aen. 6. 224. 

530. vextwv kara : 
similar pleonasm is found in veaveoou 
reece Od. 11. 491. Cp. vijcos 

pps d. I. 50. 

532. wardxer. It is quite necessary 
to adopt this reading; see crit. note. 
xaréxe:t[o] is right in point of tense in 
Od. 11. 45, and the reading must have 
been transferred thence to the present 
passage. The only possible way of 
rendering xarfxar’ would be the sheep 
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Selpayras Karaxna, érev{acbar 8 Oeoiow, 


ipOipm 7 ’Aldy Kat eraw i Mepoedovely’ 


atros 8 figos dfd épvocdpuevos mapa pnpob 


535 


HoOa, pnde éay vexdorv dpevnva Kdépnva 
aipatos dooov they amply Tepeciao mubécOan, 
évOa ro atrixa pdvris édedcerat, dpyape ay, 
bs xév ro. elrgow dddv Kal pérpa KededOov 


yborov 6’, as én mévrov édeboeat lyOudevra,’ 


540 


*Qs épar’, aitixa 8 ypucbOpovos HAvbev Has. 
audi S€ pe xAaivdy re xitavd Tre eluara Eocer’ 
avr) 8 dpyipeov papos péya Evwro vbudn, 
Aerrdv Kal xaplev, tepi 8& dvnv Bdder igi 


Kadi xpuoeinv, Kepadry OF éwéOnxe xadvdrrpny. 


545 


abrap éym dia Sdpar’ iay Srpuvov éralpous 

pertxlos ewéerot mapacradiy dvdpa Exacrov’ 
©Mnxéri viv ebSovres dwreire yAuKvy prov, 

GXN lopev’ 8) ydp pou éwéppade wérvia Kipkn. 


“Qs édbdunv, rotow 8 émewelOero Ovpds ayivap. 


55° 


ovde pev ovd eyOev wep dnijpovas Fyov éraipovs. 


545. wlOnue) tguwepOe Aristarchus ; Od. 5. 232. 
Vind. 56 and § read Oéegara for xérma, which 


549. éwippade wérna)] Codd. 
Bekk. would adopt, as ¢pa(w com- 


monly has a direct object. But cp. Il. 23. 138. 


which ‘ were lying there,’ after the pro- 
cess descri in §28: but this can 
hardly be justified. For the elision of 
a compare inf. 363; Od. 17. §32; IL. 
I. 117 etc. 

33. Selpavras, though referring to 

oot, is drawn into the accusative 
by the influence of the infinitive. The 
Schol. on II. 1. 541 says, 4 8% gpdors 
ourhOns ded Soriueis els alriarieny épxe- 
o6a, Ameis quotes as parallel passages, 
Od. 1. 90; 6.60; 8. 508; Foon: 16. 
466; 23. a1; Il.1. 541; 4. 341; 6.5293 
14. 162; 15. 58. See also inf. 565. 

542. elpara, ‘ for clothing ;” in appo- 
sition with yAaivdy re yi ravd re. 

546. Su . Odysseus was 
probably sleeping in the puvyds Od. 3. 
402, and his comrades in the af@ovca:, 
so that he would have to pass down the 
whole length of the palace to join them. 

548. dwretre. .Smvov. It seems as if 


dawreiy must be connected with root df, 
as dnu, déoa, and the reduplicated 
verb labw (l4fw). This is a natural 
idea enough ‘ breathing aad 2 [deep] 
breath.’ But the rendering of Schol. V. 
etc. dwavGilere rdv Owvoy, like ‘carpere 
somnos,’ presupposes that dwreiv is 
derived immediately from dwros, and 
that ‘flower’ is the primary sense of 
this noun. We may either suppose 
that dwros belongs to a different set of 
words, perhaps to Skt. avi, A. H. O. 
awi, Lat. ovis; or, if parallel with dwreiy 
and derived from root of that it signi- 
fies light downy parti that can be 
blown away: cp. Lat. floceus from 
flo, See Od. 1. 443. 

549. dé , i.e. ‘given her direc- 
tions,’ (ppatw). 

551. ov6d pev ovBé =dAr’ ob py odBé, 
‘but not even thence could I carry off 
my comrades unharmed.’ 
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"Ermrivap o€ ris éoxe vedraros, ofre tt Alny 
GAxipos év modéum obre gpeciy pow dpnpas, 
8s por dvevO’ érdpwy lepois év Sépact Kipxns, 
Wixeos inelpwy, karedé~aro oivoBapelor BEE 
kivupévey & érdpwv Suadov Kai Sodmov dxodoas 
éfanivns dvbpovce Kal éxddOero gpeciv jow 
G\yoppov xataBiva lay és KAlpaxa paxpiy, 
GAA Karavrixpd réyeos wéicer éx SE of adyiy 
dorpayddwy édyn, Wuyi 8 “Adbade Karhrber. 560 
Epxopévoior St Totow éyo pera poOov eecroyv 
‘ddobe vi mov olkévde pirnv és marplda yaiay 
epyerO’: ddAAnv & uly dddv rexunparo Kipxn 
els "AiSao Séuous Kal érawis Meporedpoveins, 
Wuxi xpnoopévovs OnBalov Tetpectao, 565 
“Qs épduny, rotow 8 KarexridcOn piroy Frop, 
éfépevot 82 Kat adOc ybwr rid\dAovré re xalras’ 
GN od ydp mis mpigis éylyvero pupopévorow. 
"AAN bre 84 p’ ent vija Oonv Kal Oiva Oadrdoons 
fopey dyvbpevot, Oadepdy xara Sdéxpy yéovres, 570 
téppa & dp olyopévn Kipxn wapd vni pedralyy 
apveioy Karédnoey div Onrdy TE pédatvay, 
peta wapegedOoica: tis dv Oedv obx eOédovra 


867. war’ ab0] So La Roche, with Schol. on Il. 13. 633. Al. earav@:. So xar’ 
abréh, or waravrd&: Od. 21. 90, map’ até, or v6: Tl. 23. 163. 


553. opeciv. .dpnpes, ‘steady in dpoppov only means ‘back again,’ 


mind,’ like the later ¢pevfpne. 

§58. The important clause is lav és 
wAipaxa paxptv, he forgot that this 
was the only way in which to descend 
safely from the flat roof, where he had 
been lying to cool himself. Instead of 
this xaravrixpd treycos wicev. Eustath. 
describes his position ty bwalépy dvw 
welpevos bid 1d Ta Shypara pi) Kepaywrd 
elvas, GAN’ dwota wal viv we elxds pupa- 
xouv dw raise 8oxcis (trabibus) +7 éra- 
paras, we ivrevOey rip orbyny xphoipor 
elvas apds 70 b-yxopacGas. 


after having eee the yn ; 
&59. dx... dorpaydAov ddyn, ic. & 
preg ‘wrenched out of its vertebrae.’ 
So, without dovrpaydAo», Il. 11.175 be 
8é of abyéw éafe, of a lion breaking the 
neck of a cow. dotpdyados may be 
connected with or and orpéga. 
562. Paicbe mov, ‘Ye deem, I 
trow.’ 
563. sat the construction of fpiv.. 
Xpynropevéus sce sup. 533. 
573- __ peta wapetAbo0ou, ‘ having 
easily slipped past us. The apodosis 
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10. OAYZZEIAZ K. 


éfbarpoiow Wor ) WO’ 4h EvOa xibvra; 


begins at rédpa 8é, and olyopé 
means ‘having withdrawn from ae 
the method of her withdrawal is given 
in the words feta w. Then she tethers 
the ram and the ewe by the side of the 
ship, to be ready for the sacrifice. 

574. vO 4 ea, ‘ backward or 


forward,’ ‘to and fro,’ ‘in or out.’ A 
phrase to express ‘at any time, or ‘in 
any place.’ The gods are visible and 
invisible at pleasure, cp. Od. 16. 161 
ob ydp wus mévrego: Geol galvoyra 
évapyeis, Il. 1. 198 oly gaivoptvy, row 
8’ d\Awy ob Tis dparo. 


OAYZZEIAZ A, 


Néxvta. 


Aurap érel 6° emi vija KarhdOopey 7482 Oddraccay, 
vija pev ap mdéprpwroy éptccapev els Eda Siay, 


évy & lordv 7iOéperba Kai iorla vyi peralvp, 
év 0¢ ra pra AaBbvres EBhoapev, dv 8 Kal adrol 
Baivopey dxvipevor, Oadrepdy xara Sdxpy yéovres. 5 
jpiv 8 ad perbmiobe veds xvavorpepoio 
Ixpevov odpov fe mdnaloriov, érOddv éraipov, 
Kipxn évirdéxapos, devi) Oeds avdijecca, 
hpets 8 Srda Exacta mwovnodpevo: xara vija 
qpeOa: tiv 8 dveuds te KuBepvirns 7 tOvve. 10 
THs 8& mavnpepins térad’ lorla movroropotens’ 
Svoeré + hédwos, oxidwvrd re waca dyuial. 
‘H & és welpaé’ ixave Babvppéov ’ Qxeavoio, 


1. xarhAGopev, the regular word for 
coming from inland to the coast, as Od. 


1. 303. The antithesis is dvéva: as in 
Od. 10. 174, 446. 

4. Ta pia, ‘those sheep,’ already 

spoken of in Od. 10. 572. 
€ pev, ‘we put them aboard,’ 
= elaeB:Bacayer Schol. 

5. &xvipevon. Their sorrow was 
caused by the dreadful journey in 
prospect. 

9. SwAa, ‘and we, after we had set 
in order the tackling throughout the 
ship,’ etc. The process is described 
in Ba. a. 423 foll. With rovacdpevor 
cp. Od. 9. 250. 

11. ris Sé, ‘and all the day long, 
as she fared over the sea, her sails were 
filled,’ lit. ‘stretched tight.’ 

wavypeplys, which agrees with ris 


(»née), belongs adverbially to the whole 
sentence, as in Il. 17. 384 rots 32 wavn- 
peplocs Epos péya veixos dpdpea. This 
use is common with adjectives indica- 
tive of time, as Od. 3. 434 mavrvyln 
ply Bp fh ye wal fm weipe xéAcvOoy, Od, 
2. 357 éowdpos .. alphaopa, Od. 9. 52 
HAGor . . hépios, Od. 2. 262 x Orde. . HAv- 
Ges, Od. 2. 104 hyarin ipalvecxer, Tl. 
al. 37 tvvdxi0e. mpopoddv. Notice the 
dactylic rhythm of the line descriptive 
of the ship dancing over the waves. 


13. welpata .. Dxeavoio, ‘ Ocean’s 
bounding-line.’ “Qhxeavoto is almost 


a material genitive here, like fpxos 
wacarrépov Il. 18. 564; for the expres- 
sion does inure Bhrtaays furthest 
marge,’ but, the ‘ ary formed by 
Ocean’ to the land of the living. Cp. 
Il. 8. 478 velara welpara.. | yalns xal 
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évOa dé Kippepioy dvdpay dibs re mors Te, 


népt Kai vedérAy Kexaduppévor obdé aor’ avrovs 15 


"Hédios patOwy xaradépxerar dxrlvecory, 


006’ drér dv orelynot mpds ovpavdy dotepéevra, 


0860’ br av dp emi yaiay dn’ odpavbdey mpotpdérnrat, 
dN emi wE dro?) rérarat Setdotar Bporoict. 
vija piv eve erOdvres exéAXcapev, éx 88 Ta pra 20 


efAdpeO’ adrol & adre rapa pbov ’Qxeavoto 
fopev, Sdp és xapov adixiped’ dv ppdoe Kipxn. 


14. Kippeplaw] *Aplorapyos KepBepéow Schol. H. evioe 8& ypapover yxetpeplav’ 
of 3¢ KepBeplav, we Kpdrns Schol. P. V. Eustath. quotes the same variants, and 


Aristoph. Ran. 187 has KepBepiovs. The Et. Mag. adds Keppeplovs. 
3épxera:] So Aristoph. and Aristarch. according to Schol. H. 


16, wara- 
éwidépxera: is the 


reading of MSS. here and in Hes, Theog. 760, where the same line occurs. 


wovrao, ty ‘lawerds re Kpdvos re 
Gpevar or’ atyns “Lxeplovos "HeAloro 
répwoyr’ obr’ dydyuoo, Babds 8€ re 
Tdaprapos duis, Il. 14. 200 ys yap 


éyouévn wodupépBov welpara ‘yains, | 
*"Axeavdy re, Ceo ylveow, wal pnrépa 
TnOby. 

14. Kuppeplov. These Cimmerians 


are not to be identified with the his- 
torical poopie of that name (Hdt. 1. 
15). They merely represent the land 
of darkness, and the description of their 
sunless life may contain a hint of the 
long dark winters of northern latitudes. 
This may have suggested the readin 
(see crit. note) xeceplous, of whic 
ibly Kiypepiovs is only a slightly 
altered form. The form KepBépios, like 
KépBepos, is referred by some to épeBos, 
and since épepyde is related to épeBoe 
as cepuvés to root coef, we may even 
suppose a possible etymological connec- 
tion between Kippépioe and KepBéproc. 

15. kexaduppévor is assimilated in 
number and gender to Keppépros, im- 
plied in the words K. 8ijpés re wéArs 
ve. The use of the words 30s and 
wédis gives a sort of reality to the 
narration ; but it is difficult to conceive 
of social life going on in a country 
overshadowed by perpetual night. So 
Schol. B. V. asks wis ot» (Gow ; 

16, waraBéipxerat. Aesch. in de- 
scribing al Sopxi8es, whom he locates 
in the redia KicOhvns, probably in the far 
West, says, &s 0&6’ ffAios xpoodépxeras | 
oe 006" 4 vberepos pivn woré P. V. 
799- 


ae am” otpavé0ev. See on Od. 5. 
499. 

mpotpimecOa. is used of forward 
movement in II. 5. 700 obre wore xpo- 
tpéwovro peAavdew ent yndy. As simi- 
lar descriptions of the movement of 
the sun we find és otpaydy dyopovew 
Od. 3. 1, otpaydry eloavedvas Il. 7. 423, 
léva: els otpaydy Od. 12. 380, or 
simply dvéva: Od. 1. 34. The highest 
point of the sun’s course is péoos 
otpayée Od. 4. 400, from which he 
descends as here, éwi yaiay, and then 
elo’ imd yaiay Od. 10. 191, ready to 
rise again in the moming, viz. dwepéxery 
vyains Il. 11. 735. 


22. x@pov .. &v dpdce Klpxy. Circe 
had directed him fe oak for the 

oves of Persephone, and to beach 

is ship upon the der) Adxea on the: 
further side of the Ocean-stream at 
that particular point (Od. 10. 508 foll.). 
In the present passage we hear nothing 
further of the der and the ddAgea, 
but the notice of the Cimmerians and 
their gloomy land is introduced instead. 
In bk. 10, Circe speaks of the confluence 
of the rivers and the rock over which 
their waters fall: here we have no 
further allusion to them. Od s is 
only described as going with his com- 
rades (wapd fdov) ‘along the side of 
the Ocean-stream,’ till he reached the 
place indicated by Circe. opéfo, ac- 
cording to the rule of Aristarchus, 
refers not to her actual words, but 
generally to the signs and marks given, 
by which the spot may be known. 
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11. 441 
"Ev@ lepjiae pev MMeptphdns Evporoxés rte 
éxxov' éyd 8 dop ofd épvcadpevos mapa pnpod 
Bb0pov Spué’ Sccov te mvyotoiov Oa nai eva, 25 


dud aire 8 yoy yxebunv macw vextecat, 

Wpara perckpyTo, perémera St 40e olve, 

7d tplrov até’ bdare éml & dddira Aeved mddvuvoy, 

WoOAAd St youvotunv vextov apevnva Kdpnva, 

éXOadv els ’l0dxnyv areipav Body, % tis apiorn, 30 
pete ev peydpoiot wuphy 7’ éumrAnoctuev écOday, 

Tetpeoly & amdvevdey bw lepevogpev olp 

wappéray, ds phrowt perampémer hperépoicr. 

rods & émel evymdAfjor AuT#ol Te Evea vexpav 

é\Arcdpnv, ra 8t pda AaBov admredetporéunoa 35 
és B50pov, pée 8 alua xedavedéss ai 8 dyépovro 

uyai dn’ cf EpéBevs vexiov xatareOyndror, 

[wippa: + HlOcol re woddrAnrol re yéporvres 


edpnv} So corr. for xéouey in Schol. M. Zyrd8eros xedyny Schol. H. 


ribet See notes below. 


23. Perimedes and Eurylochus are the 
two most important of the companions 
of Odysseus : cp. Od. 12. 196 10. 208. 

24. doxov, ‘set,’ or ‘held fast’ the 
victims which had been brought so as 
to make them ready for sacrifice. 

35. The oa seems, by com- 
parison wi - Io. §37, to begin 
at vd 82 pda, otherwise he chan 
of scene more naturally suggests — 
apeet cpa at al 8° dylpovro. 


rallel cigs a i és abepow 
rags els “EpeBos ov, 10. §28, where 
see note. Translate, ‘I cut their 
throats over the pit;’ the preposition 
ds seems to include the notion of the 
heads bent down in the direction of 
the pit, and of the blood from the 
throats flowing into it. Cp. Il. 23. 
147 9 BAA’ lepeboay és aryds. 

38-43. These verses were rejected by 
the Alexandrine critics. Of &% wapa 
Lnvobéry wal ’Aporopave UrrTo ws 
dovppevn apis rd éfije. ob Und pe- 
prypévas wapayiyvowra: al yuyal viv 
= haapid vopdas, a: éporres, wapbé- 

wai ddd Tpavparu éwi 


Hesfircarrid dpara. 80er lpwrg, ris vb 
chp Bépagee : Toy ere ee 

298] chor H. QO. and similarl ol 
. Eustath. too says, loréoy 8¢ Sri ra 
pnOévra ‘Opnpicd Uf inn dOerovow ol 
waAaof, But, says Eustath., those who 
sought to solve he difficulty (ot Auriuxof) 
acres pricy objection, (viz. that 
ly the es came up separately) 
by preabegg the whole pos as an 
*anticipa summary’ aad ar 
Aalwors); and replied to the second 
one, that the shades did a in 
the very same condition which char- 
acterised them when alive—Orion is 
seen with his club, still hunting ; Aga: 
memnon with the comrades who fell 
round him; Ajax with his haughty 
mien. So it is but natural that brides 
should be recognisable by their nuptial 
dress, and warriors by their armour and 
their wounds. Wolf rejected the lines 
as a later interpolation, and while D. 
Montbel and Bothe advocate their re- 
tention, the latest editors, Bekker, 
Diintzer, and Ameis bracket them, but 
Nauck retains them in his text. The 
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mapbevixal t dradai veorevOéa Ovpdy exovcar 

aodAol 8 ovrdpevor xadxipeow eyxelnory, 40 
dyépes dpnlparo: BeBporwpéva revye Exovres: 

of odXol wept Bdbpov égolrav ddAoGev AdXos 

Oeorecty laxf ene d& xAwpdy Séos per. ] 

8) rér ered’ érdpoow erorpivas éxéXevea 

pijra, Ta 8) naréxerr’ éogpaypéva vnré& yxadrke, 45 
Selpavras xataxfiat, éred~acbar dé Oeotcry, 


reasons for rejection seem hardly con- 
clusive; but if the desoription of the 
mixed multitude be really incompatible 
with the narrative that follows, we 
may perhaps save the lines, by trans- 
ferring them (with Bergk. Griech. Lit. 
i. 692) to the end of the book, and 
making them follow directly upon v. 
632 GAAd aptly tnt ZOve? dyelpero pupla 
vexpisy, | vuupal 7 HlOeol re x.7A... 
Oeonecip layg [xn Ccorectp), tue 82 
xAapdy Sdos 7pes | pty porw.rA. About 
the intrinsic beauty of the lines there 
is no question; and Virgil’s imitation 
of them is well-known (Georg. 4. 471) 
‘at cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus 
imis | umbrae ibant tenues, simulacra- 
qe luce carentum : | matres atque viri, 

unctaque corpora vita | magnani- 
mum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puel- 
lae, | impositique rogis iuvenes ante 
ora parentum,’ cp. Aen. 6. 306. 

39. wapSevxal is used here and in 
Tl. 18. 567 as equivalent to wapGdva. 
It may be compared with the substan- 
tival use of (epupin Od. 7. 119, dvay- 
waln 19. 73, Syph 1. 97 etc. In Od. 
7. 20 we have wapOennp elgvia vehyidk, 
where wap@enuf may be considered 
either as the adjective in agreement 
with vehyid (as (wpor vehviow Il. 18. 
418), or in apposition with it. dradal 
is generally accepted as equivalent to 
‘tender,’ but its etymology is 
uncertain. It may be connected with 
drddAew, the first meaning of which 
is to ‘leap’ or ens like a young 
animal (Il. 13. 27), referred by Lobeck 
to dAccbas, carevew etc. Others refer 
draddés to dwaddés, and Déderl. tries to 
narrow dradés to the ‘tenderness’ and 
dwadés to the ‘vigour’ of youth. 

veotrevOla Ov seems to mean ‘a 
heart whose sorrow was just fresh ;’ so 


we have rexodca veowab)s Aesch. Eam. 
514, and wévOoe ixaw weown8l: Cupp 
Hes. Theog. 98. The epic! brings 
before our eyes a picture of the maidens 
with all the passionate expression of 
sorrow—dishevelled hair and streaming 
eyes. This is the meaning of the 
words of the Schol. det ved(ov Zxovem 
70 wa0os 4 véor waSovcoa, and is better 
than the alternative interpretation év 
TH vedryrs werOovcas. 

40. ovréuevor. See on Od. 4. 807. 
Anistarchus and Herodian both decide 
in favour of the proparoxyton accent, 
considering the form to be the present 
participle of the aly Cp. Et. Mag. 
46. 4 70 8é obrdpevos wai tAndAdpevos 
6 ‘Hpwdiavds ob gno: ward wdbos yiryre- 
oOa: mpowapoftrova dxd rot cbvracpévos 
wal édndacpévos, GAN’ dwd raw be fie 
Tov re obrnps wal bAFANm. lot 82 
tveor@res (present), we tornpu, lorapau, 
lordyevos. Pamphilus is said to have 
written these words paroxyton, as if 
ahaa passive iciples syncopated. 

ut obrdyevor 1s better described as 
a 2 aor. participle, of the middle voice 
with passive signification: another 
mood of similar form being the in- 
finitives o’rdpey Il. 5. 132, and obrd- 
pevas Od. 9. 301; 19. 419. obrdperos 
is thus parallel to xcarasrdpevoe Od. 16. 
106; compare éera Od. I. 300, and 
krapevas Od. 10, 295. Such aorist 
iciples have almost a purely ad- 
Jectival force, as POlpevos it. 8. 359, 
Hurhpevos Od. 4. 807, dvhpevos Od. 2. 
33, éveripevos Il. 2, 50%, etc. 

43. There seems no reason why 
Odysseus should be seized with panic, 
unless at the weird sound of the cries 
raised by the shades. In v. 633 (see 
note above on vv. 38-43) there is a 
good ground for terror. 
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ipOium + Asn Kai erawf Mepoedovely: 

avros dé figos d€d épvcodpevos mapa pnpot 

hpnv, od clov vextoy duevnva xdpnva 

aluaros docov ipev, mpiv Tetpeciao mubécOat, 50 
Mpdrn 8 wy Edsrfvopos rAOev éraipov 


51. The ot soap of Elpenor has 
given great offence to commentators, 
and the genuineness of the passage is 
open to doubt. As Ad. Hermann 
remarks (De xim® Odyss. Rhapsodia, 
Gotting. 1833), ‘Mirum est quod unius 
socioli sortibus atque animae tantae 
perk tribuuntur, cum ceterorum quos 

ixes perdidit nulla mentio fiat.’ And 
Lauer (Quaest. Hom. i Berol. 1843) 
puts the fact more strongly, remarking 
that the interview with Teiresias, the 
great purpose for which Odysseus 
visited the ny er of Hades, is need- 
lessly delayed by the colloquy with a 
man who is described (10. 552) as 
vewraros obdé rs Alnv | Drxpos by wodé- 
py ob82 ppeoly fow donpds. Again, we 
gather from v. 53 that Odysseus knew 
of the fact an 
death, and that hot haste alone forbade 
the delay of burial. How then does 
Odysseus ask him wis #A@es? It may 
be said that the gist of the question is, 
‘How didst thou come so quickly? 
But Elpenor’s answer implies that he 
understood the question to apply to the 
circumstances of his death. The claim 
for burial urged by Elpenor—pf rol re 
Cea pehvi pa yérwpai—is a post-Homeric 
refinement. The gods are not repre- 
sented as taking offence at the sight of 
an unburied corpse (cp. Antig. 1064 
foll.); for the passage quoted from II. 
92. 358 foll. does not refer to the 
denial of burial to Hector, but to the 
indignities ted on his corpse. 
Again (v. 69 foll.), the knowledge that 
Elpenor shows of the issue of Odys- 
seus’ voyage is unaccountable. Where 
did he learn the revelations made by 
Circe to Odysseus? Eustath. suggests 
that Elpenor payr.ueee, and 
Nitzsch attempts to weaken the force 
of of8a (69) into an expression of strong 
belief, comparing Od. 10. 266; 14. 
363; Il. 4. 163. As to the request 
which Elpenor prefers to Odysseus, 
that he may have a cairn surmounted 
by his oar to mark the place of his 


mode of Elpenor’s . 


burial, Eustath. says, not amiss, Spa 
Sri wai od3t tv AlSou gdpeoly dpnpe 6 
"EArhvop, ob pévov Sri dpedie we 
ebreAay dfiot, GAAA wal St els oddey 
xphoipoy (nret 1d ripBov xopa eat Ovi 
Oardoons xal riv Woavel &d rou tperpov 
dvaorhrwo, for no one would see it in 
the remote Aeaean isle. On the whole 
it seems difficult to accept the passage 
as genuine. It is probably a later 
addition belonging to a period when 
the yvéxua was recited as a separate 
rhapsody, and when there were tempta- 
tions to enlarge and develope the 
original story. e interpolator seems 
to have designedly made the beginning 
and the end of the episode tally in 
form with the beginning and the end 
of the scene between Odysseus and 
Anticlea; cp. v. 51 with 84, and 48- 
50 with 81, 82. Lauer (1. c. p. 19) 
ives a list of the sources from which 
e supposes the lines forming this 
episode have been ‘collecti et quasi 
corrasi, —v. §1=vv. 84, 90; V. 55 = 
v. 87; §6=395; 57, 58=155 foll.; 


59=Od. 9. 506; 6o=92, 405, 473, 
617, etc.; 63, 64,65 =Od. ro. 558 foll.; 
66 = Il. 15. 665; 67 =Od. 1. 435; 72= 


ll. 23. 386; 73 =I. 23. 358; 76=Od, 
3. 204, 21. 255, 24- 433; 77=Od. 12a. 
15; 79=138, 163, 435, 462, 477, 504; 
81=465, cp. 225; 82=<cp. 48 foll.; 
83=cp. Od. 31. 368, 22. 311. 

51. 3 gig Elpenor’s is re- 
present Rous | opin rst, because 
not being buried he was unable to pass 
a within the gates of Hades and 
take his place among the rest of the 
de - Cp. Il. 23. 71, where the 
ghost of Patroclus beseeches Achilles, 
Odare pe Sree rdyiora, widas ‘Aldao 
wephaw. | THAE p” épyouas Yuyal, eldara 
wapévrov, | ob3é pé wu ployecOu imtp 
worapoio iGow, | AAA’ atros GAdAnpas 
dy’ ebpumvaAs a &@. Cp. Plutarch. 
S s. 9. Q. 5. 3 Tav ‘Opnpucay 
Dever: Seas ly vexuig xarovépaxer } piv 
"EAmfvopos, obmw xarapepsypévn tais ty 
Gdov Sd 1d ph reOdpba tiv vexpdy 
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ov ydp mw éréOamro bd yxOovis evpvodelns 
capa yap év Kipxns peydpp xaredelropey tpeis 
dxdavrov xal Gbamrrov, éret wrévos GdXos Eretye. 


Tov pev éyd Sdxpvoa iddv édénod re buys, 55 
kal piv dovicas trea mrepbevra mpoonvdar: 

“"EXmijvop, was FAOes brd Copov Hepbevra ; 
EpOns melds lav 4 eyo odv vni pedraivy: 

“Qs éddpnv, 6 8 pw oipdfas juelBero ptbar 
‘[Atoyerés Aaepridén, roduuyyayv’ ’Odveced, | 60 
doé pe Saipovos aloa xaxi nal abécparos olvos- 


Kipxns & év peydpm xaradéypevos obx événca 
d\poppov xataBivat iov és xAipaxa paxpiy, 
GAA Karavrixpd Téyeos mécov éx SE poe avyiy 


52-54.] ef dwopalvera: vow wept tov Oavdrou abrod, wis efits Rord{aw prot ‘ wos 


HAGes bwd (Spor ;’ &d 5 KadAlorparos dOerei, el 2) dpa 
Odvaroy 3:0 7d wept GdAa doxodrcioba Schol. H. Q. 


gnoly dri, obk poOdpeba Tov 
La Roche, comparing the 


notice of Aristonicus on Il. 23. 73, infers that Aristarchus rejected these two lines 


as well. 
Nitzsch, Ameis, and Diintz. adopt ldyw. 


58. lav) wdca léw yp. Schol. H. The MSS. with two exceptions give &d». 


60.] Wanting in the majority of MSS, 


and, since Wolf, bracketed in all modern editions as inconsistent with olpdyas. 


Sorep tv peBoplas wrAavara:. See also 
crit. note on vv. 52-54. 

53. o@pa, always used of the dead 
body in Homer. Cp. Lebrs, Aristarch. 


. 80. 
- 58. Ons... ‘Thou hast been 
yee coming afoot than I with my 

ark ship.’ For the construction cp. 
Il. 23. 444 POhcovra: rovroie: w68es Kal 
yotra xapdévra | } ipiv. With the 
singular naiveté of these words we may 
compare what Telemachus in the island 
of Ithaca says to his guest, Od. 1. 173 
ob pay ydp Ti ce wefdv Sloyas bvOdd 
lxéoOa:. The Schol. is careful to re- 
mark that the address is not to be 
understood as banter (ob« gor: xeproplas 
6 Adyos), but rather the expression of 
astonishment that there was any quicker 
means of transit to the realm of Hades 
than he himself had enjoyed, otpig 
xpnodpevos woAAH. The Scholl. further 
ask how it is that none of the men who 
fell fighting with the Laestrygones or 
who were eaten by Cyclops, come 
forward to meet their captain. And 
the reason suggested is that they were 


not hanging about the gates of Hades, 
as was Elpenor, ofro: ydp, ef «ai 
d0éo pos, GAA’ oby éradgncay. Nor is this 
explanation absurd, for the great sup- 
posed disadvantage of being unburied 
was the being left visible in the upper- 
world after death. Now to have been 


pevas xvoly tarrndts xpde rovro obs 
évragiaords xadovo1, Antig. 1081 Scow 
owapdypar 4} «ives xabiyycay, Elect. 
1487 wravaw wpd0es | rapevow dy révd’ 
elaéds tor: ruyydvew, Aesch. S. c. T. 
ah wereavaw révd in’ olawiyv Soxei | 
rapévr’ dripows srobmripov AaBeir, 
Ennius 141 ‘ Vulturus in silvus miserum 
mandebat homonem, | heu quam 
crudeli condebat membra_sepulcro,’ 
Lucr. 5. 993 ‘ Viva videns vivo Shere 
viscera busto.’ Vultures are si ly 
called by Gorgias papuyor io 

61. quite vaguely, ‘some 
[evil] power,’ and not with any allusion 
to Circe. 
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dorpayddov édyn, yoy} 8 “Adborde warfare. 65 
viv O€ ce Trav Grider youvdfoua, ob mapebyrov, 

mpés tT ddbxou Kal marpds, 8 o° éxpede trurbdv ébvra, 
Tnrepdyxov 6°, dy pobvoy evi peydpoiow ereures" 

olda yap ds évOévde xidy Sduou éf ’AiSao 

vijcov és Alalny oyjoes evepyéa via’ 70 
tvOa o érera, dvag, KéXopar pvfioacOa épetor 

HA pe dxdavrov, Eanrov, lov dmibev xaradelrewy, 
voogiobeis, ph rol re Oedy pyvipa yévopat, 

ad\Ad pe Kaxxijat odv Tevxeow, Aooa pol éori, 

ond TE por yeDat mors emi Owl Oadrdoons, "5 
dvépds dvorivoo, Kai éoocopévorot mubécOat 

tatrd Té por redéoat wijtal r éwi réuBo éperpoy, 


74- kaxkijas] } xo) 


66. rav &mOev. This use of the 
article comes very near to its force in 
later Greek. We may compare with it 
Il. 9. 524 Taw apdcbey twevOdpeba xréa 
dySpav, ib. 558 38 xdpricros émyCoview 
yiver’ dvbpay | raw rére, Od. 22. 220 
arhpal’ dadoca ro ~ori, ta 7 evd00: Kat 
Ta Oipnpy. Here trav dmOev is rightly 
interpreted by the Schol. raw «arade- 
ee) ak olxo. 

The words of wapeévrev are added 
as epexegesis of Omer, and must be 
compared with Il. 15. 662 foll. éw? 82 
prhoacbe txacros | waldaw 43° ddAdsxow 
wai xrhoios 48t Toxnay, | huey Srey 
(hover, kal @ xarareOvixacy | raw twrep 
&v643" tym youvd(oua ob sapedyrov. 
For the use of the simple genitive to 
express the thing or person to which 
the appeal is made cp. Od. 2.68. In 
the next line the construction with 
arpés is used, as in Od. 13. 324. 

68. potvov. See note on Od. 3. 365. 

69. of8a. See note on sup. 51. 

72. xatadedrev, infin, with impera- 
tival force. pe eae atin sas 

. vorgroGels defines the direction 
of i, in the preceding verse. ‘Transl. 
‘turning away from me,’ with the idea 
of desertion, as in inf. 425; Od. 4. 263; 
19. 339; 31. 77; h. Hom. Cer. 92. 
For the feeling expressed by Elpenor 


wanselas, *Aplorapxos xaxxha. wseponrmpévas 86 daap- 
éuparoy (infinitive) yap gor» Schol. H. Q. 


So Schol. on Od. 13. 26. 


74: egtv, Cp. - Aj. 57 
Ta , Bra rebxn noe buok par Paks 
Il. 6, 418 pu» wardene ody Evreot daba- 
Adoor. See too Il. 23. 171 foll., where 
not only the arms of the dead, but his 
costliest treasures are laid upon the 
funeral pile, the idea being that in 
this way the dead would be able to 
regain the use of them in another 
world. The mound was to be topped 
with the oar which Elpenor had used 
when alive, and being on the shore the 
mound would be visible to all who 
went by: who however must have been 
few indeed off the solitary coasts of the 
Aeaean isle. Nitzsch quotes an epitaph 
of gers pi (from Palat. Anthol. 7. 505) 
on Pelagon the fisherman: TO ypewe? 
Ted yous warp éwéOnxe Mevicxos | xtp- 
Tov wai kwway, praya xaxo(otas, and 
notices (from Aristol. Polit. 7. 3) a 
custom among the Iberians to plant on 
the grave of the dead man a row of 

equal in number to the foemen 


spears 
who had been slain " him. 

76. dvBpds » instead of 
assimilating these words to the case of 


pot, the poet uses the genitive as if in 


direct dependence upon ovjpa. 
With Sey a see on 
Od. 3. 204. 
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Te Kal (wis Epeccoy édy per épois érdpoioww. 
“Qs Epar, abrap éyd puv dpuetBbpevos mpocéerrov’ 


‘raird rot, © dvoTnve, TeXeuTHTW TE Kal Epéw,’ 


Ne pev ds erécoow dpeBopévo orvyepoiow 
fpe’, ey piv dvevbev ef alpars pdoyavoy lcyov, 
eldwrov 5 érépwbev éralpov wéAX dydpever. 
"HrOe FF ewi soy pnrpds xarareOvnuins, 
Aurodtxov Ovydérnp peyadfropos ' Avrixdesa, 85 
THY ony KaréXemwov tov els”lrAL0Ow lpfy, 
Thy wey éyd Sdxpvoa idey édénod re bupo- 
GAN ovd’ ds elov mporépny, tunivdbv wep dxevov, 


83. dydpever] tives elaasdrepoy d-yopetow (corr. for dyépevcory Buttm.) Schol. H. 
dyépevey MSS. ‘The participle seems a later assimilation to foxow. 


80. On this line Lauer (Quaest. 
Hom. p. 18) remarks, ‘ His vero ab 
Elpenore dictis quale responsum pro- 
babile est Ulixem dedisse? Longe 
aliund profecto atque id quod versu 
octogesimo continetur. Dicit enim 
brevius et nimis abrupte: raird ra, & 
Svornve, TeAcuThow Te wal Epfw. Quod 
ideo ab Ulixe factum videtur ut quam 
celerrime inutilem illum hominem di- 
mittat. Sed clarum est eum qui hos 
versus fecerit recte sensisse pro gravitate 
narrationis fere majus- spatium esse 
consumptum. Itaque properat ut ad 
id ipsum, quod nervus est Nexvias et 
summa, veniat.’ 

81. orvyepotow here =‘ lamentable,’ 
of OrNee pudy Od. 12. 278. So inf. 
495. 

82. Hypeda, ‘we bided there.’ It does 
not seem that the posture of sitting is 
necessarily implied in oda. Ameis 
(Anh. Il. 2. 235) quotes Od. 2. 355; 3, 
186, 263; 4. 101; 8. §06; 10. 260, 
§36; 11. 82, 142; 13. 407; 14. 41; 
18. 224; 20. 221; 21. 100, 425; Il. 1. 
134, 565; 2.355; 3. 1345 4.4123 15. 
10, 740; 18. 509; 24. §42, as instances 
of this usage. Probably Odysseus was 
standing. ‘We stayed there, I apart 
from him holding my sword over the 
blood (in the pit), and on the other 
side the soul of my comrade was telling 
his long story.’ Others join dvev@ev 
with loxav, meaning ‘holding out far,’ 
i.e. at arms length; but this destroys 
the parallelism with tripwOev. Odys- 


seus stands at the side of the pit 
nearést to the land of the living, and 
holds his sword out over the blood. 
Elpenor does not seem to have required 
to drink the blood before he could 
remember or speak. Not having been 
buried, he had not passed into the full 
condition of the veevaw duernva xdpryya. 

85. AvréAuxos, son of Hermes by 
Chione or Philonis, lived on Parnassus 
with his sons, and is described (Od. 19. 
395) as one who, by the teaching of 
Hermes, dy@pimous txéexacro | xAerro- 
obvy 6° Spugy re. He is described (Od. 
19. 403 foll.) as having given the name 
of Odysseus to his grandson, and in II. 
10. 266 foll. as having stolen the cup of 
Amyntor, sumydy Sdpoy dyriTophoas, 
Anticleia fora of herself (inf. 201) as 
having died of yearning for her absent 
son, dyei ob madds dwipOito evdarlpoo 
Peal ce Gavdry Od. 15. 358. A 

ter story records Sr: éavrjy dvipryce, 
Navadlov pevdas pnvicaytos Oayaroy 
‘Odvocéws, cp. Hygin. fab. 243. 

88. o68° ds is explained by the words 
muxwvov wep Gxetav, The characteristic 
rudence of Odysseus in sacrificing 
eelings to interest is very noticeable 
here. Eustath. moralises on it, Sr 
Biddcxov 3b woinris mpoTipa TOY 
Hotew ra cuupéporyra wAarre Toy KapTe- 
pucdy 'Odvocéa olerifépevoy pey esi 79 
BaTp paveicy wal wumvdy dxedtorra, 
dara 82 Eyes aluaros docoy Ubeiv rel ey 
aply Tecpeciao wrvicGa:. 

With wporépny followed by aplv cp. 
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aluaros dovov inev, mpiv Tetpeciao mubéobat, 
*HrOe 8 ert yoy} OnBalov Tepeciao, 90 
xptocov oxiwrpov Exwv, ene & eyvw nal mpocéere 
‘[Atoyerés Aaepriddn, odupiyxay' ‘Odvoced, | 
tint adr, & Stornve, ALwdv ddos hedrioro 
Hrvbes, Sppa iby véxvas cai arepréa yapoyr ; 
ad\N droydfeo BbOpov, amicxe St ddéoyavoy d£o, 96 
aiparos Sppa miw cai rot vnepréa eliro, 


92. Only found in Eustath., Codd. Ven. 456. 613 and Ed. Rom. Most modern 
editors since Wolf bracket it. Its retention or omission is important as bearing on 
the question as to the power of Teiresias to recognise Odysseus without tasting 


the blood. 


nply .. wply Tl. 1. 97, etc., wdpos.. piv 
Od. 2. 127. 

go. ux .. dxev, a similar ‘ construc- 
tio ad sensum, as sup. 34 rovs.. 
dovean vexpay. Cp. Od. 16. 476 pel- 
dnoev 8 lepi te TyAcudxoo | és warép’ 
bpOaApotow i8dy. Such a ‘golden- 
studded staff’ (xpucclos HAoo: wewap- 
pévoy Il. r. 246) was the badge of 
office. It was carried by kings, II. 1. 
234; Od. 3. 413; by priests and 
eee Il. 1. 15, and here; by 

eralds, Il. 7. 277; 18. 505, and by 
judges, Il. 18. 505; inf. 569. 
apeciao, See on 10. 492. 

94. Aves, Spa (Sy ith this use 
of the conjunctive after historical tense 
cp. Od. 8. 580 éxexAdoarro SAcOpor .. 
tva Yow dodh. oe pe is Haga 
times ape on the gro t the 

in the principal sentence has really 
the force of a present perfect, so that 
here fAv@es would be equivalent to 
faxes. But it is better to describe the 
conjunctive in such sentences as de- 
noting not merely the intention of the 
act, but rather as looking forward to 
the result as the immediate consequence 
of it. Cp. Od. 3. 15 wévroyv éwéwias 
Sppa wiGyas, Il. 5.127 dxAdw . . da’ dpbar- 
paov Dov ..dpp' ob yyreoups. So in 
Attic Greek "ABpoxépas ra Aoi xaré- 
wauoe tva ui) d Kipos afgj Xen. Anab. 
1. 4. 18, ’ evs fuveBoudeve .. Tole 
DAs Lewrevoas Saas bei wredv 6 ciros 
éyrioxp Thuc. 1. 65. 

Odysseus calls (Od. 7. 279) the in- 
hospitable beach on which he was 

ed by the waves drepmijs xpos, 
here it is used of the ‘joyless realms’ 


93. tle?’ abr’, &| Zenodotus. sir’ abrwe Schol. H. 


of the shades, like Ovid’s ‘inamoena 
regna’ Met. Io. 15. 

96. alparos Spa ale. Teiresias 
had received the special privilege oly 
wexvucOa, in contradistinction to the 
rest of the shades. His ¢péves were 
still guse3an. Now Elpenor made no 
request, and showed no need, to drink 
of the blood in the pit; see on sup. 82. 
And Teiresias had no need of the blood 
to enable him to resume his powers of 
mind and memory; though it would 
seem to have been n for the 
other shades, as in the case of Anticleia 
(inf. 153), who fAvde wat alevy alpa 
wehavepes, avrixa & iyvw. Teiresias 
recognises Odysseus and addresses him 
before he drinks of the blood, therefore 
it was not the drinking that gave him 
either the power of recognition or of 
holding communication. The blood 
was craved by him as a gratification, 
and the pouring of it into the pit was 
the exact antithesis to the offering of 
the bloody sacrifice on the raised altar 
to the of heaven. The blood was 
a welcome drink-offering to the dead; 
their peculiarly appropriate libation 
(xoh). Compare the words of Neopto- 
lemus at the sacrifice of Polyxena, d@ sai 
TinAdas, tarhp 3 tude, | 3éfa: xods por 
Tao8e xndytnplove, | vexpaw dyoryous 
&r92 8’, ws wins yddray | xdpns dupadves 
alua. The Schol. on v. 37 says that 
the yvxal come up to the blood, like 
flies to honey, de pvlas voyuucréoy abrds 
fixeyv. Eustath, puts it well, d Tepecias 


el wal ywupl{e: apd rov meiy, GAA’ ob 
payrevetas, pucddw 82 abrd rot meiy 
ayrididac. 
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“Qs ddr’, éyh F dvaxaccdpevos figpos dpyupbndov 
Kovre@ éyxarénnt: 6 8 éwel miev alua xedauwor, 


kal rére 84 po éréecot mpoonvda pdvris dptpor 


‘Néorov Sifna: perindéa, paldip "Odvaoced: 


100 


tov S€ rot dpyadéov Ojoa Oeds: ob yap dim 

Ajoew évvorlyaov, & Tor Kbrov evOero Ouusq, 
xobpevos Sri of vidv dirov efadrdawcas. 

GAN exc pév xe Kal ds xaxd wep mdoyovres Ixoirbe, 


ai K éOéAns ody Oupdy epuxaxéey Kat éralpor, 


105 


émmére Ke mp@rov meAdons evepyéa vija 
Opwarln vicw, mpopvydy loedéa mévror, 
Booxopévas & ebpnre Bbas xal Ipia pra 
"Herlov, 8s wdvr épopg kal wdvr’ éraxovet. 


ras ef pév K dowéas édgs véorou Te pédnat, 


IIo 


cal xev @7' els 10dxnv xaxd wep mdoyovtes ixacbe 
el 8€ xe olyna, rére rot rexpalpou sdrOpor 

yn re ai érdpos: avrds & ef wép xev advéns, 
de Kaxas velat, d\écas dio mdvras éraipous, 


ynos ém adddotpins: Shes & ev wipara olkg, 


IIs 


102. Afoey) rivés 3t Afoeev [?] Schol. H. Perhaps for ob yap, dkw, Afoets. 


g. kal rére Sh, apodosis to del. 
43 Sifnas. Winn the form Si{nat, 
from which the o of the 2nd pers. is 
omitted, cp, BéBrAna Il. 5. 284, wéprna 
Il. 31. 442. 

102. Afeav. The subject probably 
is ge = ‘that thou wilt escape the 
notice of.’ Cp. inf. 128 ofp éxev. 

&, ‘in that he hath stored up 
wrath in his heart against thee.’ Cp. 
Od. 2. 116. In I. 14. 50 we have 
"Axaot ty Cups BdrAXAovras Evol yddov, 

104. GAA. . nat &s, ‘ but still for all 
that ye may yet come home ({co:o0é xe, 
sc. és ‘1édeny, suggested by ydécrov) if 
only thou dost choose to restrain thy 
desire zi aga thy sccpseg ta 

tos. Wi par to éralpwv cp. 
Od. 19. 514 é 7° end épy dpdwoa 


107. Opwaxlp, see on 12. 127. 
108. is still in the govern- 


ment of ore xe. ‘You may see 


your homes again if you can restrain 
yourselves, when you land on Thrinacia 
and when a he find the grazing herds.’ 

109. wavr’ épopg, cp. ol. Q. 
twoonpalves Sri obx dy ris ddiuchoas 
Toovroy Gedv S:ard0or. 

111. wal wev é’. For a similar 
introduction of the apodosis by «af, 
after a conditional sentence, cp. inf. 
358; Il. ff: 

113. avrés is emphatic in antithesis 
to éralpovs. 

114. vetat, 2nd sing. from yvéopa:, 
with future signification, cp. Od. 12. 


188. 
IIs. ..xaréSover. The visit 
of Od to the shades falls at the 


end of the third year after the taking of 
Troy. Now the words in Od. a. 106 
foll. make it evident that the mis- 
conduct of the suitors, which lasted till 
Odysseus reached home, did not begin 
more than four years before his arrival, 
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dvdpas tmepdiddous, of ror Blorov xarédovet 
pvdpevor dvriBénv droxov nal edva drddvres. 
GN 7 tro Kelvav ye Blas daorloeat éOdy 
avrap émivy pynoripas évi peydpowot reoiot 


xrelyys née ddrAp 4} dugaddy bf& yarxg, 


120 


€pxerOar 3) Gera, AaBov edijpes éperpor, 


116. «aré8over] Aristoph. «aré8aey Schol. E. H. M. Q.R.S. on Od. a. 313. 


See note below. 


that is to say it may have shown itself 
first in the seventh year after the end 
of the war. But Teiresias speaks as 
if the outrages in the house of Odys- 
seus were already going on, unless we 
can persuade ourselves that the tense of 
Shas colours the whole passage, and 
throws the force of a future upon 
xatéSovor. Another way of disposing 
of the difficulty is to treat xaré8ove: as 
a sort of prophetic present. But a 
comparison of vv. 184-189, and 449, 
shows a further inaccuracy; for Tele- 
machus is spoken of as a grown man, 
which he may have been at the time of 
his father’s return; but which he was 
not seven years earlier. This is noticed 
by Schol. on Od. 2. 313 éyw & én 
vhmos ha, to which is added, rovro 
onpesovras * proropayns, Sr: ixavd ery 
éyeydve: dp’ ov of pynoriipes cur Oncay’ 
Touro 8¢ apis 70 ty TH Nexuig, Sri 3et 
efvas ‘of rot Bloroy xarédcev’ ob ‘ xaré- 
3ovory.’ But, as La Roche remarks, 
Aristarchus must have read «xaréSovet, 
as may be gathered from the Schol. 
of Aristonicus on this passage, Sre ove 
éyfrAAawra: 6 xpévos we 7d ‘oly Te 
peyady dwéricay’ (Il. 4. 161, where 
Zenodotus wrote ticovow) ob ydp toav 
of pynoripes cuvrypdvor és roy olxor 
’Odbvaceus. 

For the collocation Sjes 8’ év whpara 
otk see on Od. 6. 167, crit. note. 

120, xrelvgs is the conjunctive of 
Ist aor. 

119. What is the meaning of the 
concluding part of Teiresias’ speech ? 
Eustath. says, Aoférnra xpnopot pi 
petras 5 roovros Adyos Bad Td doadis 
wai Bucegtyynrov, but still we seem to 
see what is, or, at least, what ought 
to be its meaning. 

The eouunands laid upon Odysseus 
are evidently serious; they cannot be 
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neglected, When in Od. a3. 248 foll. 
he shows that he must tear himself 
away from Penelope again, he explains 
to her that ‘a necessity is laid upon 
him ;’ he has a last ordeal to area 3 
and a last journey to make. As the 
wrath of Poseidon was the prime cause 
of his dangers and trials, so a final 
reconciliation with him must be the 
pews to the peaceful close of his 
ife. He must make his way to some 
spot far inland, perhaps in the heart 
of the great continent that lay over 
against Ithaca; and when he finds by 
the prophet’s test that he has reached 
a people to whom the very existence 
of the sea, and, still more, the name 
of Poseidon is unknown—there, in that 
most unlikely place, he shall publish 
the name ot the ruler of the ocean, 
and offer sacrifices in his honour, 
leaving his oar planted there as a 
standing memorial. Then,—that last 
labour performed,—he must return 
home again and make oblations to 
all the gods in heaven. After that 
the terrible sea shall work him no 
more mischief, but far away from the 
sight and sound of it, he shall spend 
a happy and an honoured old age, 
and then shall come the ‘Passing of 
Odysseus’ by a calm and painless 
death. Penelope, when this prophecy 
is recounted to her, evidently under- 
stands something like this as its mean- 
ing, saying (Od. 23. 286) ef pew 3) 
pas ye Oeot reréovary Epeoy, | EAwaph 
To éweacra xaxiw imddufiy loecOas. 

The difficulty that disturbs this in- 
terpretation is the description given 
of the circumstances of the death 
which awaits him, 134 foll., where see 
notes. 

121. épyxerOar, as dwoorelxav inf. 
132, has the force of an imperative. 
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els 5 xe rods ddixna: of ovx Icaot Oddaocay 
advépes, ovdE O° Edeoot peptypévov eldap eSovow- 
ovd dpa rol y loact véas dowixorapzovs, 


ovd evijpée éperpa, rd te mrepda vnval médovrat, 


125 


ofa 8é tor epéw par dpidpadts, oddE oe Affoet- 
érmére kev Of rot ~EvpBAnpevos Aros déirns 
din dOnpnrAovydv txew dva gadipom Spo, 

kal rére 0) yaly mi~as edijpes éperpor, 


pééas lepd ward Moceddov dvaxti, 


130 


dpveity tadpby te avav 7 émiBHtopa Kdmpor, 


122. of ote loact OdAaccav. The 
ancients understood by these words the 
Epirots or Thesprotians, who certainly 
seem to answer very badly to this 
description. Probably the tradition 
only means to imply that Odysseus 
went as far inland as possible on the 
continent nearest to Ithaca. If not 
to know the sea implies not using 
salt, it is evident that salt was, as 
a rule, made by evaporating sea-water, 
and was not dug from mines. Perhaps 
this is also pointed to in the plural 
dAes, as meaning ‘salt-grains’ or crystals, 
rather than lump or block salt, cp. 
Il. 9. 214. We need not trouble our- 
selves to speculate whether any par- 
ticular people is intended by this 
description; still less, to puzzle about 
the barbarous names of places suggested 
by of waAaol, and quoted by Eustath. 
as Bovviyay and KeAxéay. We may 
be content to accept his interpretation 
of the purpose of this strange journey, 
tva Sndad) riunOf Moceday twreparnys 
dy réwos ols ob pépera: abrov dvopa. 
Sallust, Bell. Jug. 89, speaking of the 
Numidians, says, ‘plerumque lacte et 
ferina carne vescebantur, et neque salem 
neque alia irritamenta gulae quaerebant.’ 

128. d@npyAoryév. The proof that 
this country had been reached would 
be an unmistakable one. The com- 
plete ignorance of the sea would be 
shown by a traveller meeting Odysseus 
and mistaking the oar that he was 
carrying, for a winnowing shovel. 
Nor, under such circumstances, would 
the mistake be absurd; both may 
fairly be called wAdra, as Eustath. 
says, wAadTn Oadagala tori rd tperpdy, 


x¢poala 82 7d wrvov. Sophocles copies 
this in his 'OSvoceds dxavPowAhf (see 
inf. on 134), but gives the word in 
a somewhat different form, (Frag. 404 
Dind.) @poe dOnpédBparoy Spyavov pé- 
pov, which reminds us of his epithet 
o8npoBp&s Aj, 820. 

129. evijpes fperpdv. The epithet 
eiijpns is not connected with tp-écow 
but with dp-apioxw, its meaning being 
the same as the Lat. ‘hahilis’ Virg. 
Aen. 1. 318, etc. Oars are called here 
the ‘wings of ships,’ not only because 
they speed them along, but because 
the row of oars rising and falling at 
either side of the ship bears a re- 
semblance to the movements of a bird’s 
wing. In Eur. I. T. 1346 we find the 
curious phrase rapo@ airvAos éwrepo- 
pévos to describe the splash made by 
the wing-like oars, and similarly avs 
éwrepwxua (Polyb. 1. 46. 9) represents 
a ship with her oars ready for a start. 
As a sort of converse we may quote 
Virgil’s expression ‘ remigium alarum.’ 
The idea of planting the oar as a 
memorial reminds us of the request 
of Elpenor, sup. 77. 

131. dpvedv.. kampov. Eustath. # 
roatrn Gvola rprrba A€é-yeras wopad Trois 
wadmots, of rpirrday EXeyor Ti &&« Tidy 
(dow Ovalayv. The triplet might be 
made up in different ways from sheep, 
oxen, goats, and swine. The number 
three gave the sense of completeness. 
Nitzsch compares the rarrva with the 
Roman ‘suovetaurilia.’ This sacrifice 
to Poseidon must be regarded as quite 
special in its character, for the usual 
offering to the sea-god was a black 
bull, see Od. 3. 5. 
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otxad’ dmrooteiyew epdew 6 lepas éxardpBas 


adavdrowot Oeoiot, rot ovpavdy etpdv exovet, 


mot par éfelns' Odvaros dé tro ef ddds ad’T@ 


134. Ug adds] %fados Ptolem. Ascalon. 


wl 4h dyayvwos, wai Efados wpowap- 


ofurévas dytt rov ifw wat wdppw ris Baddoons, kat &f dAds Bypnudvar, 3d 7d THs 
tpuydvos xévrpov, ¢ 5 TyAdyovos dytt alypsjs Expiro Schol. M. N. V. Vind. 56. 


imPirwp, ‘mate. érBalvew is 
similarly used of the stallion, Arist. 
H. A. 5. 2. 3; the common word is 
deve, 

134. €& &dés. Interpreters seem 
almost unanimous in rendering this, 
‘far away from the sea.’ So Eustath. 
ei wat dvcTuxCis, & 'OSvaced, ward Oa- 
Aacaay, GAA’ 6 Oavardés cor obn ey abtij 
¢daras GX’ efw atrijs. To establish 
this, passages are quoted like Od. 15. 
272 t« warpidos, ‘far from my country’ 
We here the context supplies the word 
ADov); Od. 16. 288 tx canvot xaréOnka, 
‘I stowed it away from the smoke;’ 
Il. 8. 213 Scov &e wndv dwd wipyou 
tappos gepye, ‘outside the ships;’ II. 
14. 129 éxdpeOa Snoriros ex Beréow, 
‘out of the range of darts.’ To which 
we may add Hdt. 2. 142 rerpdus érc- 
you &€ 4,0éaw roy fri0y dyareiraz, ‘ out 
of his usual quarter.’ But a difficulty 
was early felt about the meaning, and 
Ptolemy of Ascalon read éfaAos, i.e. 
qwepurixds Kal ov Paddonos, the Scholl. 
quoting as a parallel @xB:os =‘ deprived 
of life. This evidently shows that 
they felt how unnatural it was to 
render é£ dAés, ‘far away from the 
sea,’ especially when used in connection 
with €Aeticerar. Unless for some very 
special reason, anyone would translate 

is, ‘will come upon you out of the 
sea. Just as é« IvAou elAfjAoubas Od. 
15. 42; Il. 1. 269;. or GAOdv7’ Uf dnins 
yaine Od. 16. 18; or de Avaine Il. 5. 
645; é doreos ixécOa Il. 18. 207; or, 
more exactly, lvociyOaw .. ég dAde HAGE 
Il. 20. 14. And this so completely 
falls in with the later legends about 
the death of Odysseus, that it seems 
impossible to reject the view that we 
have in this prophecy of Teiresias a 
post-Homeric interpolation. So Lauer, 
(Hom. Quaest. p. §0) speaking of the 
whole passage, says, ‘tantum abest ut 
poetae sit eiusdem qui fabulam de 
Viixe patriam appetente composuent, 
ut nonnisi ea potuerit aetate exoriri, 


qua, cum fabula illa de Telegono 
conformata esset, hanc rhapsodi stu- 
derent cum illa de Ulixis erroribus con- 
iungere.’ Now, the Cyclic Epic called 
‘Telegonia’ was ascribed by Proclus 
and the general tradition of the ancients 
to Eugammon of Cyrene (566 8.c.); 
but he is said to have pirated his poem 
from a ‘Thesprotis,’ written several 
centuries earlier by the mythic poet 
Musaeus. The plot of the Telegonia, 
(and, we may suppose, of the Thes- 
protis) makes Odysseus come into 
Thesprotia, and espouse Callidice, the 
queen of that country. This will ac- 
count for the view that the Thesprotians 
are intended by the men, of ot« loa 
@ddkaccay—a strange description of 2 
pers possessing a considerable coast- 
ine. On the death of Callidice (the 
story proceeds) Odysseus returns to 
Ithaca. About the same time, Tele- 
gonus, son of Odysseus by Circe, . 
wandering in search of his father, 
lands on Ithaca and ravages the coast, 
and Odysseus attacking the invaders 
falls by the hand of his son. Later 
forms of the story, however, are care- 
ful to introduce the fact that death 
must come to Odysseus ‘out of the 
sea;’ and this is interwoven with the 
story about Telegonus, the son being 
represented as having wounded his 
father with a spear tipped with the 
bone of a sea-fish, called tpvyéy. This 
legend must have formed the plot of 
a lost play of Sophocles called 'Odvoceds 
dxavOonAnf{, and Parthenius (Erot. 3) 
quotes from the Edptados of the same 
poet the line rpadeis dateOy rpvyovos 
Garaocias. In the WYWuyaywyoil of 
Aeschylus, the story reappears in a 
most absurd form, épw3:d2 (a heron) 
yap inpddey woTdpevos | dv0y ce rAH~E, 
yndvos xeAdpaow, | éf hs deus Oa worrlov 
Bocrhyaros | ofipe: wadraoyv dépya al 
Tpixoppués. Some current form of this 
story cannot but be alluded to in our 
passage, unless we can persuade our- 
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yijpat tro Aurap@ apnpévorv’ dui de Aaol 
&\Bio ~xoovrar ra 8€ ror ynpepréa lpm. 

“Qs épar, adrap éyd pw apecBbuevos mpocéertrov’ 
‘ Tetpeofn, ta piv dp mov éméxdwoay Geol avroi, 


GAN dye por rode eit xal drpexéws xardédcfor 


140 


pntpods THVd dpbw yoy} KatareOvnuins’ 

4 8 dxéove fora: oxeddy aluaros, ovd édy vidy 
érAn éodvta ideiy od? mporimuvOnoacbat. 

elrt, dvaf, mas Kév pe dvayvoln toy ebvra;’ 


136. duet 82 Aaol] dugt 3° éraipo: Eustath. 


selves that all the stories about ‘death 
coming from the sea’ are only refine- 
ments upon a misconception of & dAds. 
In favour of the interpretation, ‘far 
away from the sea,’ emphasis is laid 
upon the words 4BAyxpés, ‘ mild,’ and 
Aurapés, which through the idea of 
‘fat and well-liking’ takes the mean- 
ing of ‘comfortable.’ To this it may 
be answered that d8Anypés in Homer 
has far more the notion of ‘weak’ 
or ‘exhausted,’ than ‘mild ;’ cp. Il. 5. 
337; 8.178 (where dBAjyp obderdcwpa 
are coupled together); and in Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 205, the miserable exhaustion 
of Phineus culminates in the phrase 
GBAnxp® 8 txt xdpats wbxdur’ dvavios. 
It is strange that a death which is 
only. the gradual decay of natural 
power should be said ‘to slay’ (3s 
xé oe wédvg); an expression more 
suitable to describe sudden death, 
which death when painless is not 
called d4f8Anxpés, but rather dyavyds, in 
the familiar phrase ols d-yavois BerAlecow 
dworxdpevos (7) wxatéwedpyey. The im- 
personation of @dvarog too is very 
suspicious here. Again whatever argu- 
ment might be grounded on the mean- 
ing of Aurapés seems to lose its force 
by the use of dpnpévos, a word com- 
monly employed in connection with 
such ideas as ‘weariness,’ ‘sleepiness,’ 
‘sorrow, etc., and not employed with 
iwé, but coupled with the simple da- 
tive, compare yhpa: Avyp@ dpnpévos II. 
18. 435. No doubt the concluding 
words are intended to give a picture 
of a king dying of old age in the 


midst of loyal and prosperous subjects. 
But the whole passage must be re- 
garded as a later addition. 

135. 4BAnxpds (cp. Il. 5. 337; 8. 
178), probably from euphon. 4 and 
BAnxpos related to paAaxés; see Buttm. 
Lex. s. v. BAlrrewv. 

For péAa totos =‘ ever so [gentle],’ 
see on Od. 13. 209. Here the gesture 
that interprets roios (8e«r:e@s) may be 
a slow dropping of the hand; as ory@ 
roioy (Od. 4. 776) is the finger on the 
lip ; péya rotoy the outspread arms; 
peidnoe capddnoy pada toioy (Od. 20. 
302) a grimace. 

136. Teiresias does not do what 
Circe foretold. He was to inform 


Odysseus (Od. 10. 539) of the 53d «a? 


pérpa xereb0ou, | vécrov 0 ws tm wévrov 
drevoea lyOvdewra. He may perhaps 
be said to have described the yérpa 
KeAcvOou, but not the dads. 

139. Ta dp wov. The use of wov 
gives a tone of resignation to the sen- 
tence ; P: Il. 2. 116 otrw wov A pédAAa 
iweppevs pirov elva. There is an 
emphasis upon avrol, at the end of the 
line, as though he would say, ‘ of their 
own will, ‘without consulting me.’ 

141. ThvBe, ‘yonder.’ Cp. wns 3é 
por 43 Eornwe Od. 1. 185, elves bh tive 
twde Od. 4. 26. 

144. ws Kev dvayvoly, ‘how may 
she recognise me, that I am he;’ i.e. 
ééyra rovrov, ‘being that man,’ sc. 
‘her own son.’ This interpretation 
seems settled by the passage, Od. 24. 
156 foll. rdv 8¢ (O8ivecéa) avBdrns Hye 
wana yxpot ear’ gxovra...obdé ris 
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“Qs épdpnv, 6 8€ pw adtlk dpetBbpevos mpocéermwe 145 
‘ pnidiév tow eros épéw Kai évi dpeot Oyow 
dv tiva pév Kev eds vexdov katareOyndtov 
a Eg ? 8 > 
aiparos docov inev, 6 S€ ror vnpepres eéviyper 
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@ dé K émidpOovéos, 6 S€ to médw elow dricco, 


“Qs hapévn Woy?) pev EBn Sédpov”Ardos eiow 150 
Tetpeciao dvaxros, éred xara Oécgar’ edrcfer" 
avrap éyav avrod pévoy eumedov, bpp emi pyrnp 
frvbe xal miev alua xedawedés' adtixa 8 tyva, 
Kai pe ddodupopévn trea mrepbevra mpoonivda: 

‘ Téxvov éudv, mas HAGes brd Copov qepbevra Iss 
(mds édv; yareroy bt rdéée fwoicw dpacbat, 
[Hécom yap peyddot morapol Kai deva péeOpa, 


146. év? gpeci] La Roche with good MSS. reads éw ¢peoi, as in I. 1. 55. 


149. ém@Oovéors) So Vulg. But Codd. Aug 
Bekk. ii., Ameis, La Roche, and Nauck read émqpOovéps. 


tpeis Schol. H. See note below. 


hyeiav Sbvaro ywava: tov tédyra, | tfari- 
yne mpopayéyra, Cp. Od. 23. 116 
rower’ dripafer pe wal of mu gyno Tov 
evar, Od. 16. 475 wal opens dicbny 
rovus Eypevas, ovdé Tt of8a. The ghost 
of Anticlea seems to be hanging about 
the place, as though she had a dim 
consciousness of some familiar presence. 
aw@s here introduces a direct question, 
and is not to be taken in dependence on 
ewé, 

146. fylSov .. éwos means a ‘simple 
tule,’ for holding or refusing communi- 
cation with the dead. 

147. Sv nwa pév, ‘whomsoever of the 
departed dead thou mayest suffer to 
draw near the blood, he shall tell thee 
what is true; but to whomsoever thou 
mayest refuse it, he will go back again.’ 

148. For this use of 6 84 in introducing 
the apodosis cp. Il. 2. 188-9 dv nwa péy 
.. axel, | vév 8’ d-yavots tréecoww Epnrb- 
cacxe, Od. 12. 41 58 11s deobop .. re 8 
ob rs yuri) .. waplorara: «.7.A. 

149. dm@Govéouws. It seems simpler 
to write the conjunctive in exact 
parallelism with égs, but if (see crit. 
note) we decide in favour of émvpOovéors, 
it must be taken to mark a degree 
further from probable occurrence than 


.. Meermann., Stuttg., give ém:pOoréecs. 
157-159.] dderovwras 


the conjunctive. So Herm. de legg. sub- 
til. serrm. Hom. 1. 19 ‘colloqui enim 
Ulixes cum umbris cupiebat, quaesierat- 
que non quomodo eas arceret sed quo- 
modo perduceret ad colloquendum.’ 
Cp. Od. 12. 345, 349 dprucolueda .. 
é6éAn, marking a remoter and nearer 
contingency ; Od. 14. 183 dAgy . . plryos, 
and Od. 22. 444 éfapéAnode .. dxrAeAd- 


157-159. The lines were rightly re- 
jected by the Alexandrian critics; the 
reason of the objection being given by 
Schol. V. 7d yap éfijs, pécor dneavds 
yeAotor 82 wal we(dw tdvra. But the 
objections to the lines are graver than 
this, for they seem to be an awkward 
interpolation, arising from a miscon 
tion of Anticlea’s question. What the 
mother really asks is the cause of her 
son’s arrival in the terrible land of the 
dead ; just as Odysseus asks of her zis 
wi ce wip Udpacce; (171). And her 
surprise at seeing him is further ex- 
pressed by the words xaAemdv.. dpa- 
o@a:, ‘the sight of these places is an 


awful thing for living men,’ cp. Od. 10. — 


305. But we may suppose that some 
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q viv 5) Tpoinbev drddpevos évOdd’ ixdves 
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ynt,re Kat érdpoiot moddy yxpbvov ; ovdé wm HADES 
eis l0dxnv, obd efSes évi peydpoiot yuvaixa; 

“Qs Epar, abrap éyd puv dpetBopevos mpocéeov’ 
‘prep ey, yped pe xarhyayer els’ AlSao 


Wuxi xpnobpevoy OnBalov Tetpeciao 


165 


od ydép mw oyeddv FAOov Axaildos, ovdéE rw dpas 
yijs éwéBnv, adX ality Exwov dAdAnpat dcfdv, 
éf ov ra mpaoricd érounv Ayapépvon dip 


“Idtov eis errwdov, iva Tpdeoot payotpny. 


GN Aye por réde eiwe wal drpexéws xardrefov 


tly vi oe Kip eddpacoe Tavnreyéos Oavdroto ; 


161, 162] 'Aproroparns dere? Schol. H. 


Siacxevacrhs, interpreting yaAendy to 
mean (as it more often does) ‘ difficult,’ 
understood the force of Anticlea’s 
uestion to be, ‘by what means hast 
thou come?’ In accordance with this 
idea, then, we have the description of 
the intervening rivers, introduced by 
yép, to explain in what the difficulty 
consists; and the allusion to the ship, 
as a tentative answer to mas FAGes; In 
itself the naiveté6 of wefdv édvra 
(Eustath. Iéyra) is not un-Homeric: 
cp. Od. 1. 173 ob ply yap ri oe weCov 
dloya: évO45 (sc. to Ithaca) leéo@a. 
In Od. 10. 502 the direct contrary of 
this line is asserted, els”A:3é08" ob wh 
Tis dgixero ynt pedralyy. 
' 61. wml re wal éradpotor. This is 
not an omission of oby, but a regular 
dative of the instrument, the ship and 
the rowers being the means by which 
one comes on one’s journey. Nitzsch 
would prefer to read wyl re aby @ 
érapoo:, but érdpoco: is drawn into the 
same construction as yi, and, indeed, 
we have an instrumental dative of the 
person in Il. 21. 45 éydexa 8 fyata 
Ovpdy irépwero of: piroo1, compared 
with dpéva reprépevoy pippryy: Aryeip 
IL. 9. 186. Cp. also Od. 4. 8 frwotce 
wat &ppao: whiuwe véeoGa, and note on 
Od. 10. 140. 


Join 4Adpevos with rol xpévov, as 
Virg. Aen. 6. 532 ‘pelagine venis 
erroribus actus ?’ 

166. "AyxarlBos, sc. is, so Tpoins Od. 
10. 3332. Not only has he not been 
home, but he has not even been near 
Achaea. 

&pqjs, ‘our’ land; i.e ‘thine and 
mine, for he is speaking to his 
mother. Most modern editors write 
duds with the rough breathing, following 
the rule of Apollon. de pron. There 
seems to have been much uncertainty 
about the word, whether it stood for 
hpérepos or épds. In Il. 6. 414 Andro- 
mache laments the death of warép’ dyudv, 
which might seem to support the latter 
view ; but in v. 421 foll. she mentions 
her brothers as included in the slaughter. 
Herodian remarks on the passage, 
Anpyrpiés gnow dytri row buoy, 5:0 xal 
Gytixpus yYiroi’ wmOavdrepoy 8€ tort 
Aapixirepoy civ dy7i rot hyuérepow 
dudy, obras ’AwoAAdmos. We have 
ipés as the corresponding form of the 
and pers., as wdAw byhy IL. 5. 489. 

171. xip..@avarovo is the special 
form of death that comes to each one, 
in contrast with potpa dpoly. Cp. II. 
12. 326 «ipes dpecracw Gavdrao | 
pupla, and Od. 12. 341 wapres... 
Odvaras. 
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9 Sorry? votoos’; 4 “Apreuis loxéatpa 
ots dyavois Bedéecow émorxopévy Karéregver ; 


elré 5€ poe marpbs te Kai viéos, by KaréXeTor, 


4} tre wap Kelvorow épdv yépas, He Tis HO 


175 


dvipav Gddos exe, ene 8 odxérs Gaci véerOat. 
eit S€ pot pynoris aAbdxou BovaAjy re voy Te, 


ne péver mapa madi nal tumeda mdvra gvddocei, 


4 Hon pw eynpev 'Ayaav 8s ris dptoros, 


“Qs éddunv, 4 8 adrlk dpelBero mérvia pyrnp’ 


180 


‘“xal Ainv Kelvyn ye péver rerAnbri Oup@ 


coiow évi peydpoirw: éefvpai dé of ale? 


POivovew vixres Te Kal Hyara Sdxpuv yeoton. 


cov & of w& tis tyer Kaddv yépas, GAAQ Exndos 


Tnrguaxos repévea vépera: xal Sairas éloas 


185 


dalvurat, as éréoiue Stxaorbdrov dvdp dreybvew" 


174. 8v warédewov] 'Apicropd: 


with most edd. since Bekk., for rezévn. 


peiwrat 70 Svopa ddiaipéros ifevexbéy H. 


174. dwe..warpés, in Od. 15. 347 
elveiy wept warpéds. The construction 
with the simple genitive is analogous 
to that with wuvédvecOa: and dxeover. 
Cp. dyyeAlyy évdpow Od. 10. 245, 
Soph. Trach. 1122 ris pnrpds fen 772 
inns ppdcov. 

181. wat Alyy, like wal pada, ‘in very 
truth.’ 

Besides the phrase reriynén Gung, 
which occurs nine times in the Odyssey, 
but not in the Iliad, we find xpadiy 
serAnua Od. 20. 23. 

184. yépas. ‘Telemachus is living 
in undisturbed possession (€xnAos) of 
the crown-lands (reyzévea), and feasts 
on the fairly-portioned feasts, which it 
is meet that a man who dispenses 
justice should enjoy (dAeyivey, see 
below), for all invite him.” Telema- 
chus is represented as acting king in 
his father’s absence. Or, if we must 

ress the fact that at this period 
Trelemachus could not have been more 
than fourteen years old, it will be 
possible to say that he already takes 


yys, obs maréXeamov Schol. H. 
guAdoce a few MSS. add erijow buh Byeds re nal ivepepte péya 8Hpa, 
aldopévn wécios Shpod re phynv (Od. 19. 526, 7). 


178.] After 


A Reid T 
185. repévea] So La Roche 


e Scholl. seem contradictory. ceon- 


Q. *Aplorapxos repévea Schol. H. 


his part in the feasts, which it is the 
privilege of a King. as dispenser of 
justice, to enjoy. e is admitted to 
some of the royal honours. 

186. For Saaowédos see Il. 1. 238, 
and cp. Callim. h. in Tov. 3 d&«acwdr0s 
otpavldpo:. The yépovres might col- 
lectively be called &aowdAos, the kin 
especially so, as head of the BovAy. 
This invitation to public banquets was 
a regular part of the royal prerogatives, 
which are summed up in Il. £2. 310 foll., 
where Sarpedon says to Glaucus, rAai«e, 
tin 8) van reripypecba pdaduora | f8pn 
te xpéacly re 182 archos Berdecorw | tv 
Avxip, wdyres 8¢ Geods ds elcopdoar ; | 
wal tépevps veudpeoOa, etc. The de- 
scription given by Anticlea of the 
state of things in Ithaca shows that she 
must have died before the suitors began 
their molestation of Penelope; other- 
wise she could not have said, TnAépayos 
ues véperas ice 

eyévav. iler points ont that 
here dAey6vav has the force of 
‘taking interest in,’ ‘busying oneself 
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awdvres yap Kadéovaot. marip 8 ods avr6Oc pipver 
dyp@, ovde wédwwde Karépxerar ovdé of edval 
déuvia Kal xdaivat Kal pyyea oryadéerra, 


GX 8 ye yxeipa pey ebder 56: Sudes evi otkp 


190 


év xévie dyyxe mupds, xaxd 8& ypot eipara eirac 
avrap émriv €Onot Oépos reOaduid + drépn, 
wavTn of Katd& youvdy dAwis olvorrédoto 
glrAr\ov KexApévov yOaparal BeBrAHjarat edval: 


év0’ & ye xeir dyéov, péya 8t dpeol wévOos dé~et 


195 


ody véctov tolémv’ yaderdy 8 éni yijpas ixdvet, 
ofr yap cal éyov ddAdunv Kai aérpoy éréoroy 
obr éué y ev peydpoow evoxoros loyéatpa - 


ots dyavois Bedéeoow érotxopévn Kxaréregver, 


ore Tis ovv «ot votoos émnArAvbev, f Te pddALoTa 


200 


Tyxedbvt oTvyepf pedréwv éfeirero Oupdr’ 
GNAE pe obs Te whOos od Te pydea, haidip ’Odvaced, 


187. «adrdéovar} yp. xoréove: Vind. 56, probably a mistake for wo@éovo., in Cod. 


Venet. Nitzsch proposes xopéovas. 
otrwe Znvd8oros. *Aptorapyxos, foro. 


191. efra:] Here Schol. H. gives fora] 
The latter reading is hardly conceivable. 


196. adv vécrov woGéow] This is the reading of ai yapéorepa: ypapai according to 


Schol. H. Most MSS. ody wérpor yoda. 


about;’ not in the sense, generally 
assigned, of preparing the meal, but of 
partaking of it. He compares pepyf- 
o6a Bards Od. 20. 246, peprnjoba wéotos 
wal é3nrbos Il. 19. 231, prfoacGa Sdprou 
Od. 4. 213, etc. The same meaning is 
found in dAAas 8 dAeywere dairas Od. 
I. 374, etc. and Oop» dreylwere daira 
Od. 8. 38, where the Schol. gives 
pil ai unnecessarily. This view 
of aAcyuvev renders Nitzsch’s proposed 
alteration for xaAdovor (see crit. note) 
needless. 

187. avréhk, explained by the epexe- 
gesis dype. 

188, o&8é ol, ‘nor has he for beddin 
(ebval as predicative) couches an 
cloaks and bright-coloured rugs, but in 
winter time he sleeps where the servants 
sleep in the house, in the dust near the 
fire, and sorry clothes has he got on 
his back.’ 

tox. elras, as efpar Od. 19. 72, is re- 
ferred to pres. @vvuju, root ts, Fes. La- 
ertes is represented as having no @4Aapos 


202. phdea] Cod. Venet. a}dea. 


of his own, or as not caring to use it. 

192. For éeepy, as the latter part of 
the summer, see Od. 5. 328; 12. 76. 

194. BeBAfjarar edval. The low bed 
of leaves strown on the ground is con- 
trasted with the 3éa of sup. 189. 

195. whvOos aéfa, so in Od. 17. 
489 défew is used of cherishing or 
fostering sorrow. 

196. , adverbial, ‘ old age cometh 
on him besides;’ i.e. to add to his 
other discomforts. So dAyos, wév6os, 
ledves pe Od. a. 41, ete. 

197. ovrw, i.e. adv vdcrov wobdwr. 

201. éfelXero, gnomic aorist, express- 
ing common occurrence. So elojAvbey 
yea 4- 338, fvvoer ib. 357, Epénue 14. 


494. 

202. GAAG pe. ‘But longing for 
thee, and [for] thy counsels and [for] 
thy tenderness robbed me of sweet life.’ 

In the phrase ods w600s the pos- 
sessive pronoun represents the objective 
genitive of the personal pronoun. Cp. 
op #009 Tl. 19. 331, where La Roche 
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on 7 ayavogppootyvn perindéa Ovpov darntpa. 
“Qs thar, avrap éyd y Wedrov dpeot pepynpl~as 


pyntpos éuns wWoyiy édéew KxarareOvnuins. 


205 


tpis pev édopunOnv, édrdéev ré pe Oupds dvdyet, 


tpis dé po. éx yxepav oxif elxedov 4 Kal dvelp@ 


énrar’ épot & dyos 6fd yevéoxero xnp6Os paddor, 


kai piv govicas trea mrepbevra mpoonvdwr: 


‘Mijrep én, th vt pe od pluveis édX€ew peyadra, 


210 


Sppa kal eiv Aidao pidras epi yxeipe Badévre 


dudorépw Kpvepoio rerapraéperOa yéot0 ; 


# ti pot eldmrov 760 dyavi Mepoepébvera 


207. elxedoy] yp. lxédrn, 4 Yuyxh Schol. H. Bekk. ixeAov omf, metri grat., be- 


cause efxeAoy takes initial fF. 


quotes, éufy, ojv xdpw (‘mea causa,’ 
‘tua gratia’), Aesch. Pers. 1046; Soph. 
Phil. 1413; Trach. 485; épp dyye- 
Alyy 11. 19. 336, éiw ald@ Aesch. Pers. 
699, of popnblg Soph. O. C. 332, 
xpela tut Eur. Suppl. 20, ray iperépay 
etvoray Lysias, 11. 10, ebvolg TH on 
Plat. Gorg. 486 A, émt dcaBory rH tus 
Apolog. 20 E, Sallust, Jug. 14 ‘in mea 
inturia despecti estis, to which add 
Ter. Heauton. 2. 3. 66 ‘desiderio id 
fieri tuo.’ 

od t¢ phSea must not be rendered, as 
by Bothe, ‘tuae curae,’ for phSea has 
as its regular meaning ‘ counsels,’ 
‘devices,’ etc. and is thus coupled with 
Bovaai in Il. 2. 340. The word wé6@os 
gives, as it were, the keynote to the 
whole sentence, and pfdea and dyavo- 
gpootyn are added as details of what 
she missed most. ‘Longing for thee, 
that is, for thy loving counsels and thy 
tender ways. When Helen is raising 
the lament over Hector’s body, she 
recals how he protected her from 
reproaches—ef ris pe wal HdrAos évt 
peyapoow re -- od rév 7’ éwbeoos 
wapapdpevos xatripuxes | of 7° d-yavo- 
ppoovvy Kal cois dyavois taéeco: Il. 22. 
768. 

206. tpis pév, cp. Virg. Aen. 2. 792 
‘Ter sonatas ibi Fallo dare bracchia 
circum: | ter frustra comprensa manus 
effugit imago, | par levibus ventis volu- 
crique simillima somno.’ 

207. «{xeXov is probably best taken 
adverbially, as Zoow inf. 557; 14. 203; 


though Nitzsch speaks of it as ‘ almost 
substantival.’ If it be not takefi ad- 
verbially, it might better be referred 
to the usage which sometimes introduces 
a neuter adjective, in loose apposition 
to a preceding noun in a Nifferent 
gender. See note on Od. 12. 74. 

208. yevéoxero, iterative aorist, ap- 
propriate to vple. Each disappointed 
effort brought its sorrow. 

ari. Aas tepl xeipe Badévre (join 
wept-Badéyre, ‘with a loving embrace.’ 
Notice the mixture of dual and plural. 
In Il. 23. 97 we have plyvv6d wep 
dyguBardyre | dAAHAovs SAooi0 rerap- 
a@pea0a yéor0, which is the only passage 
where xeipas, xeipe, or #)xee is omitted; 
cp. Od. 4. 4543 7. 142; 31. 223; 23. 
208; 24. 347. The omission of the 
direct object enables dygiBaddyre to 
be used directly with a personal object, 
as, probably, dudixeioGa: Od. 16. 214 
TnrAdpaxos 5e | dudiyvbels warép’ EcOddv 
d8upero, Od. 22. 498 al pew dp’ dude- 
xéovro Kat fowd{ovr’ ‘O8voffa. In the 
present passage dpdorépw stands as the 
equivalent of the reciprocal dAA#Aous in 
Il. 23. 98 (quoted above), and there- 
fore is _ aoe ggasi with the 

rticiple, although grammatically the 
qabject of reraptapecOa. viveeotak 
yéouo (Il. 23. 10; 24. 513; Od. 19. 
213, 251) is ‘to take one’s fill of lamen- 
tation.’ Seiler quotes Ov. Trist. 4. 3. 
37 ‘est quaedam flere voluptas.’ 

213. e@a@Aov is best represented by 
our word ‘phantom.’ It is used almost 
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Srpuv’, bpp’ ert paddov ddupdpevos crevayl(a ;' 
“Qs ébdunv, 4 8 adrik duelBero mérvia pirnp’ 215 
‘@® pot, Téxvoy éudv, wept mévrov Képpope dwrar, 


od ri oe Slepoedivera, Ads Ovydérnp, arradioxei, 


GAN abrn Sixn éori Bporay, bre ris xe Odvnow' 


ov yap ert odpxas re xal doréa ives Exovow, 


GANa Ta pév TE wupds Kparepdy péevos aiPopévoro 220 


Sapa, emel xe mpata dln AEvK daTéa Oupds, 


218. Sre ris xe Gdvyorv] So Ameis and La Roche, with good MSS, for the com- 
mon 87e xév re Odvwor. Eustath. gives Sre ris Odypor. See note below. 
221. Sapvg, éwel] Sdpvara: ws, Kpdrns Schol. H. See Porson and Buttm. in Dind. 


Scholl. ad loc. 


identically with yvy#, as the immaterial 
ghost that remains when the body is 
dead, and the 6vuds extinguished. But 
it implies more than the notion of yux7. 
first, as conveying specially the idea of 
something unreal and illusive, and 
secondly, as presenting a visible though 
unsubstantial copy of the person whom 
it represents. hus it is coupled with 
yuyxat in Il. 23. 72; Od. 24. 14 puyxa 
ef8wAra xapdévrow, and in Il. 22. 104 the 
apparition of Patroclus is called yvxy 
wai €idwdoyv, while inf. 475 we even have 
vexpol .. Bporaw eldwra xaydvrav. The 
seer Theoclymenus, Od. 20. 355, when 
he beholds the prophetic vision of the 
suitors passing to their doom, cries, 
el@Aow 52 wAéoy wpdéupoy, wr€in Be Kal 
avai) | leuévow “EpeBiode tnd (Spor. 
But the strongest passage for deciding 
the use of the word, as meaning the 
unreal and phantom image, is int. 601 
événoa Binv “HpaxAneiny | ciiwAov, adres 
82 per’ dBardrow: Oeoia: | répwera:, where 
the contrast between eiSaAoyv and a’rés 
is vividly brought out. In exact har- 
mony with this view we have the 
phantom of Aeneas, which Apollo 
fashioned to delude the Greeks, called 
e(Sadrov .. abr@ 1’ Alvelg ixeAov nat rev- 
Xeon roioy Il. 5.449; and when Athena 
sends a warning dream to Penelope, in 
the form of her friend Iphthime, we 
read ci3wAov wolnoe, Sépas 8 fiero 
syuvani Od. 4. 796, called ib. 824, 835 
efiwrov dyavpdéy. This notion of edw- 
Aov has many points in common with 
the Lucretian ssmudacra. 


235. 
xdppope, Od. 2. 351. 


216. wept wavrev. See on Od. 1. 


218. atry Slky lott Bporav, ‘this is 
the way with mortals.’ Cp. Od. 4. 691. 

The reading Sre xév re O4vwor may 
be supposed to be a later assimilation 
to the number of Sporay, but the com- 
bination «éy re is suspicious. For the 
change from plural to singular cp. Od. 
5- 120 Oeais dydacbe .. fv ris re woehce- 
Ta, 13. 180 roumAe ply wmavocac0e Bporow 
bre uy tis Tenra:. See also Il. 20. 454. 
The singular is also more appropriate, as 
it suggests the special instance of An- 
ticlea herself. For the resumption 
of the plural cp. Od. 9. 96 ds 7 
payos...obn hOeAey ..dAAA BovAovro. 

219. €xovow, ‘hold together.” Not 
unlike is ppéves fwap éxoves Od. g. 301. 
Cp. Boot 8° évroadev bxfjes | elxor twn- 
porBol, sc. wiAas, Il. 12. 45%, Obpyy 8 
Exe povvos éwcBAnes Il. 24. 453. 

221. Gupés..puxf. The etymology 
of @uyds, root Ov, as in ObeAAa, Ovds, is 
the Skt. dh, seen in dhdmas, ‘ smoke,” 
Lat. ‘fumus.’ Plato, Cratyl. 419, speaks 
of Ovyds dwd ris Ovcens wal (écews Tis 
yuxyns. The connection of yw yf with 
root spu, spku, signifying ‘to blow,’ 
suggests its identity of meaning with 
anima and spiritus. The general mean- 
ing of @vyds is ‘ feeling,’ ‘ temper,’ ‘ affec- 
tion,’ or ‘desire ;’ the seat of it is é» 
arhGeco:. Od 23. 215, or dy ppeci. It is 
often used for vital principle or vital 

owers; so we have 6Gupdy ddréooa, 
sped cobat, dwonveley, dyelpew te ppéva, 
etc.; and, as here, Alx’ édcréa Oupéds. 
Generally it is applied to men, but we 
also find it used for the life of animals, 
as in Il. 3. 294; 12. 150. We have 
yuxf coupled with Ovgéds in Il. 11. 334, 
and frequently with pévoe. 
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yux? & noir Svetpos dromrapévyn wenréryrat. 
GAa dbwode rdxioTa Aaleo Tatra dé wdvra 
ic 0’, iva wal perémobe rej elrgaba yuvact: 


Nai piv ds evécoow adpeBopeb’, ai S& yuvaixes 


225 


HAvOov, Srpuvey yap dyavi [lepoedéveca, 


Soca: dpiornov Groyo ~vay 7Hde Odyarpes. 


ai 3 dud atua xedawdy dord€es HyepeOovro, 


avrap éym BovAevoy ras eépéoiut éxdorny. 


Hoe SE pot xara Oupdy dpicrn gaivero BovdAr: 


230 


onacodpevos tavinxes dop mayxéos mapa pnpod 


With the phrase Alwg .. doréa Oupés 
we may compare rdy 8° duwe yy, 
used of swooning, II. 5. 696; of death, 
in Od. 14. 426. Life, as expressed by 
yvxi, is a separable principle. When 
the body dies, the Yvx may escape by 
the mouth, Il. 9. 409; or through a 
wound, Il. 14. 518. The ¢vyh, when 
separated from the body, finds its 
natural home in the realm of Hades, 
It is in the fact of having an existence of 
its own, separate from the body, that 
yux is characteristically distinguished 
from 6vyés, which is considered to be 
extinguished with the death of the 
body; though in Il. 7. 131 we find 
Oupdy awd pedrdow Svva: Sdpuov “Aidos 
elaw. The disembodied y¥vxy¥, though 
unsubstantial, might preserve exactly 
the form and lineaments of the body 
which it had occupied, Il. 23. 66 foll. 
See note on ewAoy sup. 213. In this 
passage we may render @uyds ‘ life,’ and 
yuxy ‘soul.’ 

222. The tense here has 
the force of a continuous condition = 
‘flutters.. So weworfara Il. 2. D2 
&éxara: Il. 12. 147. Nitzsch prefers 
to regard it as equivalent to ofyera, 
and illustrates the tense by Virgil's 
‘ fugere ferae’ Georg. I. 330. 

223. d\Ad odwode. His mother 
ends her words by bidding him press 
forward to regain the light of a 
upper world again, and ‘bear in mind’ 
(oe), she says, ‘all these things, that 
thou mayest hereafter tell them to thy 
wife.’ This end of her speech does not 
seem very pointed. It looks as if the 
two last lines were out of their right 
place: unless we are content to regard 
them, with Eustath., spds ddetw 


&nAad?) gpiAias, meaning that Odysseus, 
in recounting these scenes in after time 
to his wife, should make kindly mention 
of his meeting with his mother. 

235. The next hundred lines or so 
are taken up with a catalogue of noble 
ladies, mothers and daughters of heroes. 
It will be noticed (if we omit vv. 321- 
325, of very questionable authenticity) 
that all the characters are taken from 
legends of the Minyans and Thebans, 
seeming ae to point i a Boeotian 
origin of the passage uer (Hom. 
Quaest. p. 70 foll.) claims a Boeotian 
author for the whole of the 11th book ; 
ene that the entire story of the 
visit of Odysseus to Hades belongs 
most appropriately to a country that 
was singularly devoted to the worship 
of Hades and Persephone, and where 
so many oracles of the dead (vexvopay- 
Teta) were established. He reminds us 
that there were oracles of Amphiaraus in 
Thebes; of Teiresias at the springs of 
Tilphosa ; of Trophonius at Lebadea ; 
and at Coronea there was said to be an 
opening into the nether-world. Whether 
we go as far as Lauer in assigning the 
whole book to Boeotian authorship, we 
can hardly help accepting his argu- 
ments for the nationality of the present 

. especially when he reminds us 
that the Boeotians had a peculiar fond- 
ness in grouping together lists of noble 
women, as illustrated by the ‘Hota, or 
warddoyos yuracav, of Hesiod. And 
we may remark that the xardAocyos veiw 
in Il. 2 was known by the distinctive 
title Bowria. Cp. Od. 15. 225 folls 

229. Swws does not point to the 
form of the intended questions, but 
to the possibility of putting them. 
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ovK clov miéev dpa mdoas aiza Kedar, 


ai S¢ mpopvnotiva éerficav, nde éxdorn 


dv yévov éfaydpever’ éya 8 épéeivov adndaas, 


“Ev0 % To. wmpérny Tupm tov evrarépeay, 235 
} pdro Zadrpovijos dytpovos Eexyovos elvat, 
gi 5¢ KpnOjos yur) eupevar Aiorg{dao 
} morapod npdocar, Evirios efoto, 


3s moAd KdéAXNOTOS ToTapav eri yatay inet, 


cal p’ én’ Evimfjos mowdéoxero card péebpa. 240 


“~ > > 3 lA UA 3 ‘6 
7 6 dp €eiodpuevos yaijoyos évvociyatos 


év mpoxojs morapov mapedé~ato Swievros* 


mopgupeoy & dpa Kxipa mepiordOn, otpet Ioor, 
Kuprwbery, xpirvyey dt Oedy Ovntny Te yuvaika. 


233. #5€] 7d 82, 4 82, “Aplorapyos yrAot wal of dArAo Schol. H. 


236. duvpovos] 


tTivis dracOdXov ypapove: Schol. H. See on Od. 1. 29. 


233. "popvnoriva, ‘one before 
another,’ or, as we say, ‘one after 
another.’ Eustath. supposes the word 
to be equivalent to mpopeveriva: (or, 
acc. to Buttm. mpopevéorivat), i.e. pla 
pévovoa tiv GAnv. It is more probably 
a lengthened form of zpéyos, analogous 
in structure to dyytorivo: from ayxe. 
Cp. Od. 21. 230 mpopynoriva: toddrOere, 
pd’ Gua wayres, where the meaning is 
sufficiently explained. 

235. Tup®. Cp. Schol. H. T. rabrnyy 
éxavbpos offre Kradcicbal pact Sa Ti 
Aevedryra, the name no doubt coming 
from tupés, and meaning ‘ fair-faced, lit. 
‘curd-white. She was the daughter 
of the Thessalian Salmoneus and wife 
of Cretheus, the founder of Iolcus. By 
Poseidon she became mother of Pelias 
and Neleus; by her husband Cretheus, 
of Aeson, Pheres, and Amythaon. 
Cretheus was brother to Salmoneus, 
both being sons of Aeolus by Laodice ; 
so that, like Arete, Tyro married her 
uncle. Salmoneus, who originally lived 
in Thessaly, migrated afterwards to 
Elis, where he built a city Salmone. 
The river Enipeus rises in Mount 
Othrys in Thessaly, and, after receiving 
the waters of the Apidanus, falls into 
the Peneus; but as Salmoneus had two 
homes, one in Thessaly and the other 


in Elis, so we find the name of the 
river on which his Elean city, Sal- 
mone, was built was also called Eni- 


S. 
ebrarépeaav. With this form com- 
pare edpvd8e.a, xvavonpgpeos, and, per- 

aps, #uyéveos. Is is used as an 
epithet of Helen in Il. 6. 292; Od. 
a2. 227. 

239. yor, see on Od. 7. 130. 

241. te & dp’. ‘Now the Earth- 
shaker having made himself like unto 
him,’ sc. to the river-god. Compare 
Th tecapévn Od. 6.24. For marriage 
between a mortal woman and a river- 
god cp. Il. 21. 142 foll.; 16. 175 foll. 

242. év wpoxons can only mean the 
outfall or mouth of the river, cp. Od. 
5- 453; Il. 17. 263. But the expres- 
sion is used loosely here, for to admit 
Poseidon, the river should flow directly 
into the sea, whereas the Enipeus falls 
into the Peneus, but see inf. 253. 

244. kuptwOév. Cp. Virg. Georg. 4. 
360 ‘At illum | (Aristaeum) curvata 
in montis faciem circumstetit unda, | 
accepitque sinu vasto.’ On which pas- 
sage Conington interprets the Homeric 
expression as describing ‘a wave.. 
swelling to the height of a mountain, 
and furnishing by the displacement 
occasioned by its rising a cavity beneath 
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245 


avrap éwel p érédeoce Oeds gidorjoia Epya, 

év t dpa of GO yepl eros 7 thar & 7 dvbpate 
‘Xaipe, ybvat, pidrdrnti, wepimdAopévoy 8 énavrob 

Téets dydad réxva, evel ov arrodmrot evvai 


adavdrov’ avd O& rods Kopéey atiradrépeval Te. 


250 


viv & Epyev mpds Sapa, cal toyeo pnd? dvopyvns’ 
abrap éyd tol els NMoceddwv évociybov, 

“Qs elrrav bird mbyrov edicero Kupatvoyra. 
4 & troxvcapévyn [Medfnv réxe wai Nndja, 


245.) dOereira. apds ri ydp tpwop Kal txovolws Bovroplyy puyivar xardyevey 


Savoy; Znvd8oros 8& dyvoet tov orlyoy. 
Modern editors, except La Roche, bracket it. 


Eustath. has the line, and all MSS. 
249. Téfeas] ovTms 'Apiorapyos. 


Znvdsoros St xaxdts réfea: Schol. H. réfes is the reading of the MSS. and Eustath., 
but Bekk., Dind., and Nauck adopt réfea:. La Roche adds, ‘ Aristarchea lectio 


potior est, media enim forma Homerus nonnisi de patre aut de ambobus 
dwopdhAsor] rives ‘ dveudAros ebvat’ 


bus utitur.’ 


its surface, in which a person might 
hide himself.’ The idea readily suggests 
itself to anyone who watches the over- 
arching of a wave just before its fall 
—‘the hollow ocean ridges.’ Eustath. 
expresses it neatly, 7d 8¢ xuprwOey xipa 
ds els G@addpou dpopoy toxediacra. 
This mode of concealment used by 
Poseidon resembles the description in 
Ps. 18. 11 ‘He made darkness his 
secret place: his pavilion round about 
him, with dark water .. to cover him.’ 
Cp. Il. g1. 239. 

245. Adoe 54. The Schol. A. speaks 
of Tyro as already wife of Cretheus, 
so that Adee trapVevinv favyv would 
be incorrect. The expression does not 
occur elsewhere in Homer. For the 
objection raised to the latter half of 
the verse see crit. note. Dr. Hayman 
however ingeniously suggests that the 
sleep might have been intended to give 
the god an opportunity of resuming 
his own form. He compares h. Hom. 
Ven. 171 foll., where Aphrodite, as she 
rises from the bed of Anchises, ’Ayxlop 
pey tnt yAusiy Grvoy éxever, and then 
resumes her immortal shape, and re- 
veals herself to her lover. 

248. Xaipe, intended as a blessing, 
‘Be happy in this love.’ 

arepttAopévov. Eustath. ovpwAnpov- 
pévou ob piv wal wewAnpovpdvou Hon. 


renti- 
vow. ov« ev Schol. H. 


Cp. Aul. Gell. N. A. 3.16 ‘Quod 
si ita est neque ultra decimum mensem 
fetura mulierum protolli potest, quaeri 
oportet cur Homerus scripserit, Neptu- 
num dixisse puellae ab se recens com- 
pressae, yaipe .. réeva,—sed Favorinus 
mihi ait wepimAopuévouv tmavrov non 
confecto esse anno sed affecto. In 
qua re usus est verbo non vulgaris 
significationis ; affecta enim, (sicuti M. 
Cicero et veterum elegantissimi locuti 
sunt) ea proprie dicebantur, quae non 
ad finem ipsum sed proxime finem 
progressa productave sunt.’ But it 
is not impossible to render ». é. of 
the year coming to its close, if we 
take it as the short year of ten months. 
Cp. Virg. Ecl. 4. 61 ‘matri longa 
decem tulerunt fastidia menses.’ 

249. etval, ‘embraces.’ For dro- 
puaAcor cp. Od. 8. 177. 

250. GriraAAgyevas, (with impera- 
tival force), is a reduplicated form of 
dréAdov. See on dradds sup. 39. The 
gender of rovs is assimilated to the 
idea of ‘sons,’ implied in réava. 

251. toxeo, ‘refrain thyself,’ sc. from 
speaking. Cp. Od. 22. 356 loxeo, undé 
vt Tovrov dyaltioy obrae xadxg, Il. 1. 
214 00 8 Ioxeo. 

254. tworveapivy 
ceived, so the uncom 
txde: vidy Il, 19. 117. 


. having cone 
unded form 
he root «vu is 
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dudorépw’ MMedrins piv év edpvxdpm lawdrx@ 


vaie moAdvpnvos, 6 8 dp év MvAm npaddevre. 


rods & érépovs KpnOqe réxey Baciraa yvvatxar. 


Aicovd + 48 Dépnr ‘ApvOdovd 0’ immuoydppny. 


Tav 8 per ’Avriérny Dov,’ Acwroio Obyarpa, 


260 


257. woAupnvos| According to La Roche, the Aristarchean readiny, instead of 


the common soAbppnvos. 
Herodian, quoted by La Roche. 


seen in Skt. gui, gvaj-d-mi =‘ tumere,’ 
Lat. cu-mu-lu-s, etc. 

255. Oepdrrovre Avés, i.e. ‘kings;’ as 
Oepawovres “Apnos are ‘warriors, and 
Oepdaovres Movoday, ‘ singers.’ 

256. etpuxdpy, cp. Od. 4. 635. 

Kw, epic form of "IwrAcg, a town 
in the Thessalian Magnesia, the capital 
city of the Aeolids, and the rendezvous 
of the Argonauts. 

257. woAvpyvos, epic form of woAu- 
pny (wodtpnves Il. 9. 154). We must 
suppose the true form to be wmodAv- 
Fen, from fpay-, metathesis for Fapr-, 
* sheep.’ 


259. twmoxéppys = ‘fighting from 
the war chariot.’ 

After the death of Cretheus, Pelias 
refused any share in the kingdom to 
his half-brother Aeson, expelled his 
brother Neleus, and made himself king 
in Iolcos. He then sent Jason, Aeson’s 
son, to Colchis on the dangerous quest of 
the golden fleece, fearing that he might 
claim his royal rights. For an account 
of Neleus see on Od. 3. 4 foll. Aeson 
was murdered by Pelias during Jason’s 
absence; Pheres, father of Admetus, 
founded the town of Pherae in Thessaly, 
Od. 4. 795; Il. 2. 713. Amythaon 
was father by Idomene of Bias and 
Melampus: see inf. 288; Od. 1&, 235 
foll. 

260. ’Avnémnv. Here again we 
have Boeotian legend ; the Asopus flow- 
ing between the territories of Thebes 
and Plataeae. Homer calls the river 
(Il. 4. 383) Badboxowov A€cxenolny. 
Amphion and Zethus, the two sons of 
Antiope by Zeus, are represented here 
as the first builders and fortifiers of 
Thebes. This is an earlier account 
than the common story of the founda- 
tion of Thebes by Cadmus. The 


260. riy 82 per’) ob« dvacrpenréoy ry pera apddeow 


Scholl. attempt to reconcile the two 
forms of the legend, by representing 
Eurymachus, king of the Phlegyae, as 
having sacked the newly settled town 
after the death of Amphion and Zethus, 
so that Cadmus had to found it anew. 
But Apollodorus, following the older 
logographers, places Cadmus first, and 
introduces Amphion and Zethus at a 
later point in the series, representing 
them as having built the lower city of 
Thebes at the foot of the citadel 
Cadmeia. So Pausan. 9. 5, 6 ri wéduw 
Tiv karo mpooymcav ri Kadpelg. To 
this later stage of the legend belong 
the stories of Lycus, Dirce, and Nycteus, 
in connection with Antiope. and of the 
walls of Thebes rising to the sound of 
Amphion’s lyre Grote notices on this 
legend that the logographers, having 
by their connecting artifices, opened a 
vacant place for it in the descending 
series of Theban myths, ‘have pro- 
ceeded in a way not usual with them. 
For whereas they are generally fond of 
multiplying entities, and supposing 
different historical personages of the 
same name, in order to introduce an 
apparent smoothness in the chronology 
—they have here blended into one 
person Amphion the son of Antiope, 
and Amphion the father of Chloris 
(inf. 283), who seem clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other in the 
Odyssey,” vol. 1. cap. 14. The 
analogy of the Theban Amphion and 
Zethus to the Lacedaemonian Dioscuri 
is worth notice. Euripides (Phoeniss. 
606) calls them @¢o? AcvedworAor, and in 
Aristoph. (Ach. go6) the Boeotian 
swears 7) To ow, where see Bergk, 
‘Iurat per Amphionem et Zethum 
tanquam Thebanus. Cum Lacon ali- 
quis aut Lacaena iurat val ra ow 
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6) Kal Atds edyer’ év dyxolvpow latoat, 
wal p’ érexey dv0 maid, Apdiovd re ZqOdv Te, 


of mpato: OnBns Edos exricay émramvAov0, 


3 
wipywody 7, érel ov pey amipyoréy y éddvavro 


vaténev evptxopov OnBnv, xparepo mep ébvre. 


265 


Tay 8 per ’Arkphvny tov, Apuditptovos axorriy, 


§ p HpaxdArja Opacupépvova Ouporéovra 


yelvar év dyxoivyat Atds peyddroo ptyeioa: 


kat Meydpny, Kpelovros trepOtbporo Obyarpa, 


tiv txev Apdirpbovos vids pévos alty dretpis. 


270 


Mnrépa 7° Oidtrré8ao Sov, caddy ’Enxdomy, 


264. ob pév] "Apioropdyns of yw Schol. H. 


intellegit Castorem et Pollucem.’ Later 
eaytholocy regarded Zethus as_ the 
son of Epopeus, and therefore mortal 
and inferior to Amphion the son of 
Zeus. Similarly in the case of Castor 
and Polydeuces, of Iphicles and Hera- 
cles, the former in each pair was the 
inferior mortal of human parentage. 

261. xal Ads, her boast was that 
she had a lover higher than Poseidon 
himself, even Zeus. Compare Znvds 
yap tov dplarov ty dyxolygayw labves, 
the words of Aphrodite to Hera, Il. 14. 
213. 

263. os, as "Idaens E80s Od. 
13. 344; OvAdproo @8os Il. 24. 144. 
Cp. Il. 4. 406. A fenced city was 
needed as a protection against the wild 
tribes living round Thebes. For the 
form @78n, later @78a:, compare Mv- 
xhun Muxjvat, 'A@yvy ‘AGjvas. 

266. ’AAxpfvn was the daughter of 
Electryon, king of Messene. The com- 
mon form of the legend represents 
Zeus as having visited her in the like- 
ness of her husband, so that she was 

regnant of two sons at once, of 
Freracles by Zeus and of Iphiclus by 
Amphitryon. Thus Heracles is called 
by Catullus, (68. 112) ‘ falsiparens 
Amphitryoniades.’ 

267. Opacupipvova, epithet of Hera- 
cles here and in Il. 5. 639, was 
generally regarded as equivalent to 4s 
Opagéws péve:. It is rather Opacéws 
pepawe, as if Opacu-pév-por, where pev = 
root ya, or, more directly, from uépova. 


OupoAgovra is used of Odysseus Od. 
4. 724, 814. 

269. Meydpy was the first wife of 
Heracles. Creon her father, ef of 
Thebes, bestowed her hand apes era- 
cles for his gallant defeat of Erginus, 
king of Orchomenus, who had laid 
Thebes under tribute, She bore several 
children to Heracles, but, in a paroxysm 
of madness inspired by Hera, he slew 
them and their mother (waidas povevoas 
wai Sdyapra Eur. H. F. 101s). This 
Creon is not identical with the brother- 
in-law of Oedipus. 

270. draphs (4, relpw, rep) =‘ sturdy,’ 
lit. ‘unwearying.’ Cp, «padin wédexus 
&s tony draphs Il. 3. 60. The epithet 
is used of xaAxés Il. 5. 392; of a voice, 
re 13. 45, etc.; of persons, Il. 15. 

97: 

271. The story of Oedipus, as related 
here, appears in its simplest and pro- 
bably earliest form. ‘The incest and 
the parricide, and Epicaste’s suicide are 
the only events recorded. Perhaps the 
marriage with Epicaste (in later times 
Iocaste) may be taken as implying the 
legend of the Sphinx and the solving 
of her riddle. But a real divergence is 
apparent in the words ddap .. dv0pé- 
movow, which can have no other 
meaning than that the union had but 
just taken place, when its incestuous 
nature was revealed, and that Epicaste, 
instead of living many years in wedlock 
with Oedipus and bearing children to 
him, at once put an end to her life; 
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h péya Epyov Epegew adpefnor véoro, 


ynpapevrn @ vi’ 6 O bv wartép efevaplgas 


ype’ apap 8 dvdmvora Oeot Oécay dvOpeémoory, 


273. vis] So La Roche, following G. Hermann on h. Hom. Apoll. 48, for the 


common viet. 


while Oedipus still continued king at 
Thebes, though haunted by the aven- 
gers of his mother’s wrong. No allusion 
is made to his self-inflicted blindness, 
nor of his wandering to Athens to find 
a grave; and it is not unlikely that the 
connection of the king of Thebes with 
Theseus was the later invention of an 
Attic poet or rhapsodist. Indeed, 
Homer makes it evident (Il. 23. 679) 
that Oedipus died at Thebes, and that 
his funeral games were held there. 
The manner of his death is not re- 
corded, but the expression 8edoundros 
Ol&d3a0c has been supposed to imply 
that he fell in war, or, at any rate, by 
violence; for it seems too artificial to 
interpret it of his sudden fall from 
prosperity. The Attic tragedians re- 
present the discovery of his relationship 
to his mother as long deferred, and his 
four children as all born to him by 
Jocasta. But Grote (vol. 1. chap. 14) 
reminds us that the ‘ ancient epic called 
Oedipodia, treading more closely in the 
footsteps of Homer, represented him as 
having after her death married a second 
wife Euryganeia, by whom the four 
children were born to him; and that 
the painter Onatas adopted this story 
in preference to that of Sophocles.’ 
See Pausan. 9. 5. 5. In the old narra- 
tive of the Cyclic Thebais, Oedipus 
does not appear to be described as 
blind; nor, as far as can be known, is 
the blindness mentioned in the narrative 
of Pherecydes (Schol. Eur. Phoen. 52), 
though it forms part of the narrative of 
Hellanicus (ib.). 

OlStwé8a0. This form occurs in Il. 
23. 679; Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 163; cp. 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 263. If the nom. 
Ol&#d5ns exists, it may be compared 
with éwrawddns Il. 15. 729. The uni- 
versally received account makes the 
name of Oedipus a reminiscence of his 
exposure on Cithaeron, when his ‘feet 
were swoln’ with the cords that bound 
them ; ‘forata ferro gesseras vestigi | 
tumore nactus nomen et vitio ate 
Senec. Oed. 812. It is more likely that 


The reading is supported by several good MSS, others give vig. 


the story formed round the name, and 
was suggested by the apparent ety- 
mology. No allusion is made to the 
circumstance in Homer; and Déoderlein, 
n. 964, seeks to derive the name simply 
from oldey, as it were ‘tumidus ira,’ 
regarding -wove as a mere termination. 
Schneidewin (Einleit. zam Oed. Tyr. s. 
25), with greater probability, refers the 
word to Rta, as though Oedipus were 
par excellence the insipiens sapiens; cp. 
O. T. 397 5 pndev «ldas Oldirous, where 
the jingle can hardly be unintentional. 

"Emxdéorn, from root «a3, as in 
xéxacpat, meaning ‘ brightness.’ 

272. péya épyov, see on Od. 3. 261. 
It is interesting to see how péyas gets 
the bad sense of ‘monstrous,’ through 
the instinctive feeling in the Greek 
mind of the connection between mode- 
ration and propriety. See Od. 12, 


73- 

274. dap has variously been con- 
nected with root dm, as in éfaxivns or 
dove, or with Skt. ava. The older 
commentators referred it to dwrrw or to 
dwé and dpa, Hartung to alfa and dpa. 
It is important to settle the meaning 
here, for one of the main features of the 
story depends upon it, as Schol. B. saw, 
interpreting it ob« ebOéwes éwed wide 
éoxe waidas ; GAN’ éfalpyns. We know 
however that if we keep to the old 
form of the story, the Scholiasts’ 
difficulty disappears. Now the Et. 
Mag. gives four shades of meaning to 
d¢ap, viz. 7d raxéws, wal +d apdxeipo 
wal wapaxphpya, wal rd alpvibsov, wal 7d 
fqdins, but the adverbs used by the 
paraphr., by the Scholl., and by 
Apollon.,to interpret &pap, are generally 
taxéons, evOéwe, evbus, and towevopéves, 
and Schol. B. L. V. on Il. 3. 349 says, 
bnAot 8t ai rd gwerra, The last remark 
is valuable, as it seems to hit the real 
point in the use of dpap, which is to 
express immediate sequence upon what 
has gone before. In Il. 23. 311 we 
have foro: dpdprepos, an adjective, per- 
haps of comparative degree, from dap, 
the Scholl. and Ap. rendering the word 
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275 


Kadpelwy fvacce Oedy ddods bid Bovdrds 

4 8 &Bn els AiSao mvddprao xparepoio, 
dyapévn Bpbyov aimdy dd’ ipndoto perdOpov, 
@ dyei cyopévn’ 7O 8 dryea Kéddun’ bricow 


WOANA par, Sooa re pnrpods épuvdes Exreréovat, 


280 


Kai Xda@pw cldov wepixadrAéa tHv wore Nndrewds 


by e0@eis and rayeis. Seber gives as a 
complete list of its occurrences, Il. 1. 
349 5943 2 453; 10. 537; II. 13, 
418; 12. 221; 13. 814; 16. 323; 17, 
392, 417, 750; 19. 405; 21. 528; 22. 
270; 23. 375, 593; 24. 446; Od. 1. 
410; 2. 95, 169; 3. 456; 4. 85; 5. 
482 ; 6. 49; 8. 270, 409; 9. 328; IO. 
122; II. 273; 17. 305: 19. 140; 21. 
307; 24.129. Translate, ‘ at once.’ 
; vawvora is the adjective from 
dvarvvOdvopa, as Tas wdtpas abtiw dye- 
wv0ero Hat. 6. 128, ‘he enquired close- 
PA into. The transition of meanin 
om ‘ enquired into’ to ‘ well-known 
is easy. It seems to imply that the 
gods made no special revelation, but 
secured the discovery of the deed by 
stimulating men’s curiosity, and setting 
them on the right track of enquiry. 

275. wodunpatyp. Perhaps a con- 
trast is here intended between the 
‘loveliness’ of Thebes and the ‘ misery’ 
of the king who reigned there. 

Join Ocdv Sa Ads with GAyea 
maoyov, and for this use of 3:4 with 
the accusative cp. Od. 8. 520; 13. 
¥21; 19. 154. 

277. wuddprns, ‘the warder,’ is used 
of Hades, here and in Il. 8. 367; 13. 
415. Apion interprets it 6 vais wvAas 
spoonprnpévos. It is rather 5 rds avAas 
dpapuias éxow, as whAa .. wbxa or:Bapos 
dpapuia: Il. 12. 454, etc. 


278. d&wpapévy, ‘ having fastened high 


a noose from the lofty beam ; aleriv 
bas here its simple physical meaning, 
and stands predicatively with dopévy, 
the words dq’ iy. ned. being added as 
epexegesis ; cp. yuurdy drep xdpu0és re 
wai dowidos Tl. 21. 50. As Hephaestus, 
Od. 8. 279, let down his fine nets over 
the bed where Ares and Aphrodite lay 
(xaObwepOe pedrabpdow tfexéxuryro), so 
here Epicaste makes fast the rope 4q¢’ 
tprAcio peddOpou. This long rafter, 
which went across from wall to wall, 


VOL, I. 


carried the weight of the roof. Athena, 
in the form of a swallow, sits dvd 
peyapoo peAdOpy, and the le in 
Penelope’s dream perches ém? spotxorrs 
HeAdOpy, which may be the free end 
that came through the wall to the 
outside. 

p4Aapov was also used more widely, 
in the senses in which we use ‘ roof,’ as 
péraOpor imedOeiy Od. 18. 150, plAraros 
dvipes typ bwlacr perddOpy Il. 9. 204. 
The ethical] meaning attached to it is 
seen in the words aldecca: péAaOpoy 
Il. 9. 640. 

279. With ¢ dyet oxopnévy it seems 
most natural to compare such 
as do@par: éxeoOa: Il. 15. 10, and to 
assign a passive force to the aor. mid. 
oxopévy, making it mean ‘held fast by,’ 
‘absorbed in’ her own sorrow. Cp. 
ananOup 8 écyxovro inf. 334. The 
Schol. interprets by xaracye@eioa, but 
Ameis seeks to retain the middle force, 
and to give it the sense of ‘letting 
herself be bound by her sorrow’ (‘ nach- 
dem sie sich durch ihren Gram gefesselt 
hatte’). 
280. épwhes. See on Od. 2. 135. 
281. SC Napw. Chloris, daugher of 
Amphion, king of the Minyan Orcho- 
ménus, was married to Neleus king of 
Pylos, and was mother by him of three 
sons and one fair daughter Pero, whose 
hand was to be bestowed upon the 
man who could succeed in bringing 
from Phylace the cows of Iphiclus. 
There was a noble prophet who under- 
took the task, but he was caught and 
imprisoned for a year by Iphiclus, who 
then set him free as a reward for his 
prophetic revelations. This is the 
whole of the story as it stands here; 
but it reappears in a somewhat different 
form, or at any rate with additional 
details, in Od. 15. 225 foll., when 
Theoclymenus is first introduced upon 
the scene, the descendant of Melampus, 
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yijuev doy dia Kdddos, eel wipe pupia Edva, 
dwrordrny Kotpny ‘Apdiovos ‘lacidao, 
8s or év ‘Opxopeve Miveip igi dvaccer: 


4 8 [Mdédov Bacireve, téxey SE of dyAad Téxva, 


285 


284. Mivvely] So La Roche, with Bekk. ii, for the common Muvylg. The 


shortening of a long vowel before Ig: (Fé 


give these and several other forms o 


«) is unprecedented in Homer. The MSS. 
the word. 


285. 4 84) So Wolf and sub- 


sequent editors, with Herodian, instead of the reading of the MSS. 43é. See note 


below. 


who is the padyris dpvpor of the present 
passage. Melampus, according to this 
version, had once lived in Pylos, but 
had sought a new home; for, while he 
was prisoner in the honse of Phylacus, 
Neleus had seized and kept his posses- 
sions. He had fallen into the hands of 
Phylacus while attempting to carry off 
his cows, the price demanded by Neleus 
for the hand of Pero; but at last he 
succeeded in bringing away the cows to 
Pylos, when he avenged himself on 
Neleus, handed the lady he had won to 
his brother (Bias), and went to be a 
great chieftain among the Argives, 
where he married, and begot among 
other children Oecles, who was father 
of Amphiaraus. The steps in the 
genealogy may be represented thus :-— 
almoneus Tasus 


| 
Tyro Amphion 


rr 
Amythaon Neleus = Chloris 


Melampus Bias == Pero 


Antiphates Mantius 


Oecles § Polypheides 


Amphiaraus Theoclymenus. 


The story is briefly summed up by 
Propertius, Eleg. 2. 4. 17 foll. 
‘Turpia perpessus vates est vincla Me- 
mpus, 
Cognitus Iphicli surripuisse boves. 
Quem non lucra, magis Pero formosa 


coégit, 
Mox Amythaonia nupta futura domo.’ 
283. “Apslovos. his Amphion, 


son of lIasus, is distinct from the 
Theban Amphion; but a later form 
of the story identified the two, and 
represented Chloris as daughter of Am- 


phion by Niobe, and the only one 
of the children whom the gods spared. 

284. "‘Opxopevp. This ancient 
Boeotian city, at the influx of the 
Cephisus into the Copaic lake, was the 
capital of the kingdom of the Minyae, 
so called after their eponymous king 
Minyas, who built the famous treasure- 
house at Orchomenus. The legends 
speak of a Minyan Orchomenus in 
Thessaly, and Nitzsch prefers to regard 
the city here spoken of as Thessalian, 
comparing Il. 2. 511; 9. 381. If the 
question could be decided it would 
make but little difference to the story, 
as the Minyae are represented as 
having immigrated from Thessaly into 
Boeotia, and if there were two Minyan 
cities called Orchomenus, they would 
be inhabited by the same people. 
There was an Arcadian Orchomenus, 
Il. 2. 605. For the discrepancies of 
Orchomenian genealogy see Grote’s 
Greece, vol. 1. chap. 6. 

as. h Se Tithov BactAeve. The 
regular use of PaciAeveyr is as an in- 
transitive verb; compare Baowevew tv 
l0dey Od. 1. 401, ward Spor 23. 52, 
twd T1Aday Il. 6. 425. This inclines us 
to take IIvAov as a purely local genitive, 
and not in government with the verb. 
In Od. 7. §9 we find It-ydvyreca: Bacr- 
Aebev, where the dative is ethical. 
Translate, ‘she was queen in Pylos, 
and bare the king noble children ;’ 
so pnrépa 8 4 Baolrevey bwd TlAduy 
Il. 6. 4258. It was her marriage with 
Neleus that made her queen, so that 
of readily refers to BaoiAje implied 
in BaotXeve. The former clause would 
naturally be participial, as 4) 3? DvAov 
Bacikm ynpapéyn, réxev ol, etc., but it 
is here put as an independent sentence. 
Neleus had twelve sons im all (Il. 11. 
693 foll.), but all except Nestor were 
slain by Heracles. 
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Néoropé re Xpoploy re MepixXtpeviv 7 dyépmxov. 
toict O én lpOfunv Mnpd réxe, Sada Bporoict, 


Thy mdvres pydovro mepixrirat’ ovdé te Nydeds 


T@ édidou 89 py EAtxas Bbas edpuperdmovs 


ex Purdkns Adoae Bins ’Idixrnetns 


290 


dpyahéas: ras & olos tréoyero pdvtis dptpov 
éfehdav’ yader?) dt Oeoh card poipa wédnoe, 
decpol t dpyadéa xai BovxbdrAr dypomrat. 
aN bre Sh pavés re kal hpépat e~eredreOvTo 


‘288, ob86 71] ’Aplorapxos, ob8° dpa Schol. H. 


286. Gyépwxov. This word has 
thoroughly exercised the ingenuity of 
etymologists. Aristonicus nd the older 
commentators regarded it as equivalent 
to -yepdoxos. Hesych. and Et. Mag. 
dad 7d dyelper dxhv robrect: THY Tpo- 
¢4v. Modern philologists have propos- 
ed dyelpew — dxouvs —‘ currus colligere “4 
éyelipev—deds, etc. etc. Buttm. and 
Lobeck, not unnaturally, despaired of 
any derivation being discoverable. 

e only guide we have to the 
meaning is the use of the word in 
Homer, where we find it as an epithet 
of Trojans (Tl. 3. 36), Mysians (Il. 10. 
430), and Rhodians (Il. 2. 654); the 
present passage being the only one 
where it is used as the epithet of a 
single hero; a fact which has raised 
not a little suspicion. It appears to 
have been employed asa title of praise 
by Homer and Pindar and Alcman 
(rovs cepvovs, ws *‘Adnpady BovdrAera 
Eustath. 314. 42). In later writers 
it bears the sense of ‘haughty’ and 
‘overbearing. An entirely new ety- 
mology is proposed by Gébel, Nov. 
Quaest. Hom. 9, who compounds it 
of dya, an adverbial accusative from 
the same root as éyy (‘stupor,’ ‘admi- 
ratio’), and épaf (‘impetus’): the whole 
word thus meaning ‘qui magno impetu 
fertur.’ Others again attempt to 
refer it to yatpos and yaiw, with the 
prefixed d, so that the word will be 
almost identical with dyavds. Neleus 
himself is called (Od. 15. 229) dyavé- 
rarov (wdyrov, and the epithet suits 
well with the haughty self-assertion 
of the early Aeolid kings, of whom 


Salmoneus is a specimen. But none of 
these views can be called satisfactory. 

287. Join roto. with él, ‘ besides 
these.’ 


289. re, not ry, for the enclitic can- 
not well begin a verse. For the use 
of the demonstrative to prepare for 
a relative sentence compare réoy at 
wapos foay Od. 2. 119, yaptecbas | 7H 
Sreqi re narip x«érera Od. 32. 114, 
T> Sdpey be .. cixoe Tl. 18. 508. 

élSo0u. Notice the tense, ‘was not 
ready to give;’ ‘was not for giving;’ 
compare ¢yc80v70 wap’ ote txd:ddvroe 
Thy avaAfy Hat. 1. 68. 

290. €Adoeve represents a sort of 
‘oratio obliqua’ implied in the former 
clause, = ‘nisi abepisset.’ 

tqs "Idixdnedys, cp. Od. 2. 409. 
Iphiclus or Iphicles was son of Phy- 
lacus, living in Phylace on Mount 
Othrys in the Thessalian Phthiotis. 
Phylacus seems to have stolen these 
kine from Tyro, mother of Neleus 
(v. 235); and Iphiclus was now keep- 
ing them guarded by savage herds- 
men, and, as later legends added, by 
a furious watch-dog. ‘The story of the 
imprisonment of Melampus may have 
come from the ideas suggested by the 
words @bAaxos and ¢vAday. 

291. With dpyaAdas supply éAdou 
from éAdgee, ‘hard’ or ‘dangerous’ 
to drive away, as being so well 
guarded. 

293. Seopol and BovaédAot describe 
and define the potpa Oeo0. With the 
form dypovisrar (=dypavAor) compare 
wns h. Hom. Merc, 301 ; elpa- 
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kal tore On pv evoe Bly 'Ildixrneén, 

Oécgata mévr ecirévra: Aids 8 éredelero Bovdrg. 
Kai Anénv cldov, riv Tuvdapéov mapdxorriy, 

4 Pp td Tuvdapée xparepddpove yeivaro aide, 


Kéoropdé 0 tnambdapov xai wif dyabdy Modvdednea, 


300 


Tos dudw f(wods xaréye guolf{oos aia: 


297. Olcdara..eiwévra. Eustath. 
interprets this of a special prediction 
made by him, wep? ras3oworlas parrevod- 
pevos 7h “Iplxay (fv ydp dwais), xal 
émruxay daedbOn, The Schol. V. 
refers it to the fact of the prophet 
having foretold the fate that would 
befall him on this enterprise, ¢l3ds, dre 
37) pavris, 571 dAdoerau tvauréy. Me- 
lampus was supposed by the later 
logographers to understand the lan- 
guage of all animals; and many stories 
are told about his questioning of the 
birds, and his listening to the talk 
of the worms as they bored through 
the beam of his chamber. 
The phrase Acés 8’ éreAclero BovAh 
appears in Il. 1. 5. 
298. AffSnv. This passage, if it be 
enuine, makes a break in the list of 
oeotian or Thessalian legends. Leda 
(whose name may be identical with 
lada, ‘wife,’ found in Lycian in- 
scriptions: compare the name of the 
Canan island, Addn) is described as 
a daughter of the Aetolian king 
Thestius. Tyndareus (from the same 
stem as Tvdevs, cp. Lat. ‘ tun-d-o’) was 
a oe of Sparta. Driven thence 
by his brothers, he found a home with 

hestius and married his daughter. 
Leda became the mother of four 
children, Castor and Polydeuces, Helen 
and Clytemnestra; but the parentage 
is variously given. Castor and Poly- 
deuces are both called sons of Tyn- 
dareus, while their sister Helen is called 
a daughter of Zeus, Il. 3. 426; Od. 4. 
189, 219, 596 ; and Clytemnestra, again, 
a child of Tyndareus, Od. 24. 199. 
In the Homeric hymns (17 and 33) 
the two sons are called both Ads xotpox 
and Tuv8apida:, and later forms of the 
story refine upon this, making Cly- 
temnestra and Castor the offspring of 
Tyndareus, and Helen and Polpdeuces 
of Zeus. Thus Castor appears as a 


mortal, and Polydeuces as an im- 
mortal; but when Castor falls in the 
fight with the Apharidae, Polydeuces 

ves up half his immortality, sharing 
it on alternate days with his brother 
Castor. Cp. Pind. Nem. Io. 55 pera- 
peBépeva 8 tvaddgAf dyuépay ray pey 
wapa warpi plAw Au »épowra, tay 8 tad 
xevdeo: yalas ty yudAos Gepdavas (where 
their grave was shown), séryoy dym- 
wAdyres dpotov, ib. Pyth. 11. 63 rd per 
wap dyap @pace Sepdavas 7d 3’ ol- 
wéovras évdoy 'OAdpqwov. 

This story would seem to connect 
the Dioscuri with some myth repre- 
senting the alternation of light and 
darkness, Welcker (Gr. G. 1. 606 foll.) 
identifying them with the morming and 
evening star; cp. Stat. Silv. 4. 6. 15 foll., 
where Castor is used for Lucifer. The 
epithets AeuxéwaAor, efirwos Pind. Pyth. 
1. 66; Ol. 3. 39, and the expression 
frwors pappalpowre Eur. I. A. 1154, can- 
not but remind us of Aevadwados hpyépa 
Soph. Aj. 673. But if the érepnpepla 
is so necessary to connect them with 
such myths, it is remarkable that it 
finds no place in the Iliad, where Helen 
describes them (3. 243) as ‘dead and 
buried’ in Lacedaemon before the 
Trojan war began. Miller (Dor. 3. 
10. § 8) thinks that we have the 
worship of some ancient Peloponnesian 
deities blended with the heroic honours 
of the human Tyndaridae; the former 
attributes in process of time superseding 
the latter. gee Dict. Biogr. and Myth. 
S.V. 

300. Kdorropa, from root «a8, as ‘Est- 
xaoTn sup. For the meaning of HodAv- 
Sevens see on ddevehs Od. 4. 489. 

301. Tous . Cp. Il. 3. 243 rode 
3 Hdn ndrexev gvol{oos ala | lv Aaxe- 
Salpovi at&i diay ty warpl& yaiyp. For 
the phrase yaia or ala xaréye cp. Od. 
13. 427; 15. 31; Il. 16. 629, where the 
expression has the regular meaning of 
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of kai vépbev yijs tipiy mpds Zyvds txovres 
Gddore pty (dova érepfuepor, dAAore 8 adre 
TeOvaow Tiny 8 reddyxacw Toa Oeoiar. 
Thy 8 per ‘Idipédecay, ’Adwijos mapdxorru, 305 
elaidov, 4 6) pdoxe NMocveddorr pryfvat, 
kal p érexevy Ovo waide, puvvvOadio 8& yevéadny, 
*Qrév + dvrOeov tyrexrerbv 7 ’EgidArny, 
obs 3) unxlorous Opéwe CelSwpos dpovpa 
kal modD KadXiorovs petrd ye KdvTdv ’Qplova: 310 
évvéwpor yap tol ye Kal évvearriyecs Foay 


304. AeAdyxacivy] The MSS. all give this form, notwithstanding the unusual 
shortening of the penult. Eustath. adopts the reading, remarking how 7d Ae- 
Adyxaow ovorbAAa 7d wapadnydpuevoy, but suggests that it might be written «ar’ 
&xOAufy Tis Aryovons, sc. AeAdyxao’, which Wolf writes in his text. See on Od. 


9. I14. 


being dead and buried. It is difficult 
to reconcile this with fwovs, unless 
we apply a sort of oxymoron to the 
effect that though dead, buried, and 
vépGev yijs, they are ‘alive’ to a certain 
extent, the extent being limited b 
the words of xai..re@vGow. Ni 
proposes to read dydifwobe, to which 
the following line would form the 
epexegesis. But only by straining the 
interpretation is it possible to har- 
monise the form of the story in the 
Tliad with that in the Odyssey. 

304. AcAdyyxacw. See crit. note. 
The unusual shortening of the penult. 
in this word suggests a suspicion as 
to the genuineness of the e. To 
which we may add that Tuv8apéou 
wapdxourty (sup.) seems to be a use of 
the demonstratival pronoun, or article, 
that is quite post-Homeric. We might 
quote @dyupy rdv Ophica Il. 2. 595 
as the nearest parallel; but not 4 
"IplerAoco muse (as Kriiger) Il. 13. 698, 
for 6 there is the emphatic demonstra- 
tive, referring back to é yéy, ib. 694. 
Lauer (Hom. Quaest. 51) says well, 
‘ Vocabulum r#y articuli quasi vicarium 
improbandum est, cum a versibus 260, 
266, 305, quamvis eadem in iis sit 
coniunctio, vocula ista r#y absit.’ 

305. "IduyéSaa was daughter of 
Triops, king of Thessaly. Aloeus, her 
uncle and husband, is described as son 
of Poseidon by Canace daughter of 
Aeolus. Ipbimedeia told Odysseus 


(ddoxe, as sup. 236 ¢gdro, and 261 
ebxero) that she was mother of Otus 
and Ephialtes by Poseidon; the com- 
mon form of legend reappearing, as in 
the story of Tyro, Antiope, Alcmene, 
and Leda. 

307. pivuvOadle is explained by vv. 
318-3230; with the form of adjective 
compare xpumrddos, 364308, alpoldoe. 
The name Aloeus is from dAoh, he 
is the ‘man of the threshing-floor;’ 
and his son Otus (&#@éw) tramples the 
com from the husk, while Ephialtes 
(éwc-idAAw, Eustath. quoting the read- 
ing ‘EméArns, see La Roche ad loc.) 
tosses it up for the wind to winnow 
it. Others connect Ephialtes with és?- 
G\Aopa:z, making the name descriptive 
of the leaping upon the grapes in the 
wine-press. Anyhow, the names com- 
memorate the early glories of agricul- 
ture—a fact further pointed to by the 
words Ophipe {clSwpos dpovpa. The 
size of these giant children of the soil 
reminds us of the ynyevfs Tityus, d 3 
dw’ tvvda weito wédcOpa, inf. 577. Otus 
and Ephialtes are represented in the 
Tliad (§. 385 foll.) as having imprisoned 
Ares for thirteen months yadséy ty 
xepayy, on which Schol. D. remarks, 
tovs ‘AdwelSas gact xatrawavoa iy 
wdAcpoy wail rds ts atroy wevds, 
wai ty elphyy otjoa Brorever rove 
ay 


&. 
311. évvédwpo, see on Od. 10. 19. 
It is hardly possible to attach any 


a nay 
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evpos, ardp pyKés ye yevécOny évvedpyuiot, 

of pa cal dOavdrotow drerAqryy év Oddpro 

gurérida ornjoev todvdiKos mrodEpzoto. 

*“Occav én’ OvAtyro pépacay Oper, abtap ew "Oocn 315 
M7jrwov elvorlpvddov, ty ovpavds auBards etn. 

kal vb xev é£eréXecoav, ef FBns pérpow ixoyto" 

GN’ dreoev Ards vids, bv HUKopos tréxe Anta, 

dugottpw, mpiv show td Kporddorrw lovdous 


avOjoa muxdoa Te yevus evavO& Adyvn. 


320 


315, 316.] dOerovwra ds ddvryaro: (sc. by Aristarchus) Schol. V. d@erourra: 


wpot ri:vawv Eustath. 


other meaning to it here than ‘at nine 
years of age,’ because of the word évvea- 
wixees. This rendering will also fall 
in with puwvvOatia yevécdnv. The 
meaning of yap refers back to pysicrovs 
in v. 309; the words from «at woAd.. 
"Opleva being parenthetical. 

313. With the form d&areAfmy, in- 
stead of the usual dwesAcirnv, Krig. 34. 
4 compares dyapryryy in Il. 13. 584, 
where however Bekk. adopts the Arist- 
archian dpaprhiny. 

314. With gvAéméba (elsewhere pb- 
Aomy) oryoev compare py orfoa Od. 
16.292; 19.11. vAoms (often used in 
the Iliad, but found in the Odysse 
only here and in 16. 268; 24. 475 
is referred by some to $vAoyv only, the 
rest of the word being terminational. 
Curtius proposes to connect -ome with 
root ow=‘work,’ as in IInveA-dwea 
and Lat. op-us; but the common ety- 
mology gives vAor-dy in the sense 
of the Fattle cry of the hosts’ or 
the ‘slogan yell of gathering clans.’ 
With this last view we might compare 
the use of Bof and durh. 

315, 316. See crit. note. Eustath. 
remarks upon the passage that these 
lines are rejected, «if «ai ol Avurixot 
(the professed elucidators) gaolv Sr: 
pépacay ol waides woirjoa: rd ddvvaror, 
ob pnw Expagay, that is to say, they felt 
the difficulty of supposing the circum- 
stances to have taken place, and so 
laid all the stress upon pépacav, as 
though the Aloidae had had the will 
but not the power to achieve. The 
objection felt by Aristarchus no doubt 
was how to reconcile éy ’OAvpmy of v. 
313 with "Occay tw’ OlAtpry pépacay 


6éuevr. In one verse Olympus is the 
scene of the fight; in the other, the 
gods are far above Olympus, which 
must itself be used as only the first step 
in a gigantic staircase, by which the 
gods might be reached. Enustath. 
might say on v. 315 évrav@a “OAvupwos 6 
ovpayés, but Aristarchus laid it down 
as a rule (Lehrs, Aristarch. 175) that 
“OAvpwos in Homer was always the 
mountain of that name. Nitzsch objects 
to the explanation suggested by Lehrs 
(p. 176); but if the two lines are to be 
retained, it is the best that can be 
offered: ‘Olympum ascendunt Aloidae ; 
tum Dii illos fugientes in altiora caeli 
effugiunt ; quae caeli altiora ut et ipsi 
ascendere possint .. montes superstruere 
moliuntur. It is very likely that the 
two lines are a later interpolation from 
some Iv-yayropayia. The legends about 
the wars of gods and giants are not 
found in Homer, but are already 
developed in the Hesiodic epic. The 
presumptuous pride of the Aloidae in 
attempting to scale the skies has its 
prototype in the building of the tower 
on the plain of Shinar, ‘whose top 
should reach unto heaven.’ 

318. Ards ulég. In Pind. Pyth. 4. 
88 they are represented as slain by 
Artemis in Naxos. 

319. VouAor, ‘ whiskers.” Cp. Xen. 
Conviv. 4. 23 rovrp pey lovAos wapd ra 
wra xa0épra. Curtius regards the 
initial 2 as a weakened reduplication, 
comparing lave, haart A 
names of Demeter, iw and ovtpos, 
laryh for FiForyh. a 

320. muxdoas., It is better, keeping 
lobAous still as the subject, to render 
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DalSpnv re [pixpw re tov Kadjy TF 'Apiddyny, 


xotpnv Mivwos drobdpovos, fv more Onoeds 


éx Kpirns és youvdy AOnvdav lepdov 
hye pev, ovd’ drévnto’ mdpos dé puv”Aprepus Extra 


324. dwdvnro] rivee éréAeocer yp.Schol. H. éera] 'Aporopdayns éoxe Schol. H. 
Eustath. gives both readings. Probably éoxe is the original reading, found in Vind. 


5. §0, 56, Ven. 613, with variant éxra. 


‘and covered their cheeks with sprouting 
down ; others make yévus the subject, 
and treat tuxdoas as intransitive. We 
might expect ebarOea Adxrny, which 
would remove all difficulty. 

321. i . The three names 
that follow belong to Attic legend, and 
thus the continuity of Thessalian and 
Boeotian story is again broken. Vv. 
321-325 are probably a later interpola- 
tion, and, like other passages that allude 
to Athenian legend, they may belong to 
the date of the Peisistratean recension. 
Phaedra was daughter of the Cretan 
Minos, and wife of Theseus after the 
death of Hippolyte. Her tragical fate 
was caused by her guilty passion for 
her step-son Hippolytus. 

Procris was daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, and wife of Cephalus. 
The story of her fate takes many different 
forms ; but Cephalus generally appears 
as a young hunter, carried off by Eos for 
his beauty, dyfpracéy wore | %) eadAcpey- 
ys Képarov ds Seods “Ews | tpwros 
obvex’ Eur. Hipp. 454. Other forms of 
the story represent Cephalus as son of 
Hermes by the Cecropid Herse. Ifa 
nature-myth be sought for in this 
legend, Cephalus may be supposed to 
represent the morning star; and Procris 
(}) mpoxexptyévyn =‘eximia’) may be the 
moon, under the form of a fair woman 
(see Preller, Grk. Myth. 2. 148 foll.). 
She was famed, as Eustath. says, ad 
loc., éa’ dv8pla .. nad wapoimla éf abrijs 
pépera: 70 Tisdepites dxovra, i.e. a dart 
that never misses its aim. Cp. Eurip. 
Ion 1155, Of the full moon, «v«A0oe 82 
wavotAnvos HxdvTi( dvw | pnvds dxhpye. 
The story goes on that Eos tempted 
Cephalus to test his wife’s fidelity, and 
when it was found wanting, she fled to 
Crete, where she joined the huntress 
Artemis. Coming back to her lord, she 
brought with her the famous dart and 

ve it to him for his own use. The 
fast scene of her life describes her as 
following Cephalus to the woods, sus- 


icious that he visited some paramour 

ere. As she tried to hide herself in a 
thicket, he saw something moving, and 
shot the unerring dart only too truly. 
Procris falls by her own weapon. 
we are to carry out the idea of Procris 
as the moon, we must think of her faint 
and pale, dying before the darts of 
the rising day. See Ov. Met. 7. 697 
foll. But the name “Epon given to the 
mother of Cephalus makes it likely that 
the abduction of Cephalus by Eos has 
some connection with the morning-rays 
absorbing the dew. 

Ariadne, i. e. "Apcdyyn (a form of the 
name actually found on a vase), cp. 
Hesych. ddvdy dyvdy Kpijres, may be 
intended to represent a personification 
of the fertile powers of the soil. She 
was the daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, 
and gave her lover Theseus the clue by 
which to thread the labyrinth and slay 
the Minotaur. 

322. Minos is here called éA06gpov, 
‘evil-hearted,’ perhaps in remembrance 
of the cruel tnbute he had laid upon 
Athens. In this form of the sto 
Theseus ‘was carrying Ariadne o 
from Crete to the soil of sacred 
Athens, but he did not have his joy of 
her; for, ere that, Artemis slew her in 
sea-girt Dia, on the information of 
Dionysus.” The Dia mentioned here is 
the little island, now Standia. just off 
Heracleion, on the north coast of Crete. 
Theseus would pass the island in sailing 
for Athens. This is different from the 
common account, which represents 
Ariadne as deserted by Theseus in Dia 
(Naxos), and taken to wife by Dionysus. 
What are the paprupla.? Some sup- 
pose that Dionysus informed Artemis 
that Theseus had lain with Ariadne in 
her sacred grove in Dia: or that 
Ariadne had been promised to Dionysus, 
but had surrendered herself to a mortal 
lover. 

324 With o68’ dwévyro, ‘he had no 
joy of her,’ cp. Od. 16. 120; 17. 293. 
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Maipdy re Kdupévnv re Wov orvyepyy rt 'EpipiaAny, 
} xpuodv plrov dvdpds édé~aro ripjevra, 


ndoas 0 ovx dv éyd pvOfoopa: ot dbvophva, 
dccas hpdwv dddyxous Wov nde Obyarpas 


amply ydp xev kal w0E POtr duBporos. aAdQ xal Spy 


33° 


eBderv, 4 emt vija Oony edOdvr és éralpous 


330. ¢6rr'] pOerr’ Schol. B. Q. 


Elsewhere dwovlvaya: is found with a 
genitive, as dperje Il. tr. 763, ripis 
Od. 24. 30, #Ans Il. 17. 25. 

If gaye (see crit. note) be read for 
€era, we can hardly render it, with 
Eustath., gwecxe Oavary, but rather 
‘ stopped her,’ i.e. let her go no further 
with Theseus. 

325. The form Atvovégov occurs only 
here; the regular form in Iliad and 
Odyssey being A:sdvvoos, Il. 6. 133, 
135; 14. 325; Od. 24. 74. In the 
hymns, the orthography A:dvvaos is 
common. In Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 400, 
Aidvvoos occurs (but Athen. 10. 428 
cites the line as from the peydAau 
*"Hotu); also in Theocr. 17. 112; 
Theogn. 976; Callim. h. 6. 72; Pind. 
Ol. 13. 28; frag. 5. 104. 

326. With Maera, Clymene, and 
Eriphyle the story returns to Boeotian 
legend, the continuity of which we 
supposed to have been broken by the 
interpolation of later rhapsodists or 
- editors. Maera, says Pherecydes, ap. 
Schol., was # Wpolrov Ouydrnp «al 
"Avyrelas, edAAa Scanpereordrn. ravrys 
épacdeis Zeds dqixveira: de abriv Kal 
AavOdvaw Siapbelpe %) 2 éyxvos yevouevn 
tleres Aoxpdv rd Svopa waiba, ds OfBas 
per’ ’Audiovus wal ZhOov olxife. She 
is represented as having been a nymph 
of Artemis, and having been slain by 
the goddess for her amour with Zeus. 
The name Maipa is probably connected 
with the root pap, and means ‘ brilliant.’ 

Clymene was a daughter of Minyas, 
wife of Phylacus, and mother of 
Iphiclus. Her name is common in 
Minyan legend; there is a Clymene, 
daughter of a Minyas and mother of 
Atalanta; an Eteoclymene, a Pericly- 
mene, in the same family; and a Clyme- 
nus, king of the Minyae. 


Eriphyle was wife of Amphiaraus of 
Argos, but her story is closely connected 
with Theban legend; for Amphiaraus, 
though desirous of taking no part in the 
expedition to Thebes, which he knew 
would prove fatal to him, was overper- 
suaded by his wife Eriphyle, who had 
been bribed with the gift of a golden 
necklace by Polynices. Amphiaraus 
was on the point of being slain in the 
war, when Zeus clave the ground asunder 
with his thunderbolt, and engulfed 
Amphiaraus with his chariot and horses. 
There was an oracle of Amphiaraus 
established near Thebes, but afterwards 
removed to the neighbourhood of 
Oropus: cp. Od. 15. 244. The whole 
story was narrated in one of the Cyclic 
epics called "Apqiapdov éféAacrs, which, 
according to current tradition, was 
ees in Boeotia by Homer him- 
self. 

327. plo dvGpés. With this geni- 
tive of price cp. TAaveos .. pds Asopt- 
bea revye dyeBe, | xpiocea yadxelov, 
dxaréuBou’ é iov IL 6. 236, vile 
bbe TWpidpoo :.édvoew dwolvey Il. 11. 
106, xaAnxov re xpvcot 7” dwoAvodpeOa 
22. 50. Similarly apoxds yapicacda 
Od. 13. 15. 

328. See Od. 4. 240; II. 2. 488. 

330. wpiv yap, ‘for, ere that, night 
would pass away.’ Cp. Virg. Aen. 1. 
374 ‘ante diem clauso componet Vesper 
Olympo.’ 

$0ir[o} is optat. See Od. ro. 571. 
Only here is &pBporos used as epith. of 
yuf, instead of the common dpuSpdoros. 
Cp. dBpédrn Il. 14. 78. 

331. In Od. 7.317 Alcinous had said 
wopany 3 ts 168° ym rexpaipopa: . . abpiov 
és, and the preparations (8. 50, 444) 
had already been made; so that by 
éralpovs we may understand the sailors 
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4} avrod opm) Se Oeois div te peAjoet. 
“Qs épad’, of & dpa mdvres axiv éyévovto ciwnf, 
xnrnOp@ 8 toyovro card péyapa oxibevra. 


toiow & 'Apirn AevKddEvos Fpxero pvOav’ 


335 


‘Painxes, wHs Oupw dvip 8 daiverar elvar 
eldés re péyebds re i8t gppévas evdoy élaas; 
gcivos 8 air éuds éotw, Exacros 8 eupope tipis 
TS ph érevybuevor dwoméurere, pundit ra ddpa 


obrw yxpnifovrt Kodovere: aod\Ad yap Spy 


340 


xrjpat évt peydpoor Oedy lérnre xéovrat, 
Totor 8 nat peréeire yépwv fpws “Eyévnos, 
[8s oy Pariixev dvipav mpoyevéorepos jer’ | 


343-] Wanting in some of the best MSS, as Harl. Ven. 613, etc., but found in 
others and in Eustath. The Cod. Aug. adds wat plOos txtcacro wadad re woAé 


re elds (7. 157). 


whom Alcinous had sent down to the 
harbour aay o take the ship on the 
morrow. éA@évr[a] is accusative, as 
Od. 6. 60; 15. 240. 

334. enAnOys is the ‘glamour’ of his 
story. e Schol. interprets it 4 pera 
doris xai réppens havyxla. Cp. Eustath. 
ad loc. edroxo: éyévovro ebppocivy wod- 
An’ ewiracis ydp Hdovis dandrANOpds. Quin- 
tilian, 4. 2. 37) seems to imply the same 
thing when he translates «nAnOyude by 
: maar aee rgeeraa Eustath., further 
says, 3 TIA xos éy cuproca- 
wots, drs Rdpopd ria Abya TH ebppo- 
aurny wal ri whAnow. dx 82 rou anAciv 
wal al wapa 7@ TvBdpy KnAnddéves rapd- 
yourat, Gy 'AOnvaos mépynra: (7. 3 35) ae 
Ged-youra obSty gdarroy fwep al rov 
pudov Lephves. 

With éexovro cp. Od. 8. 183, and 
sup. 279. 

336. was. . vas is used like the later 
was Zyay; ‘How does he seem to be 
circumstanced?’ For the combination 
op. Il. 11. 83 8 was wey fo rade epya; 

14. 333 woe os; 

337. éloas. If with Ahrens we refer 
tion to root elx, we can render here 
‘good,’ ‘seemly,’ or the like. If we 
regard éloy as equivalent to éflon, from 
Ioos, we must render ‘fair,’ i.e. well- 
balanced, like the rijee daa, with : 
curves,’ or ‘on even keel.’ It can hardly 
be, as Schol., rds dvadoyoucas ry odpart. 


338. The words 8’ atre mark the 
transition to a new thought. Arete 
seems to find a satisfactory answer to 
her question in the approving looks of 


the Phaeacians; so she proceeds — 
‘ Now, he is my guest ;’ mine, especially 
because he made his first appeal to me ; 


‘but each one of you has a share in the 
honour ’ of entertaining him and treat- 
ing him well. Wherefore, be not in 
too great haste to send him off, nor 
curtail the number of presents for one 
who needs them so sorely. 

ecacros & % Tus is best ex- 
plained by Il. 15. 189, where the parti- 
tion of the world between the gods is 
thus described, rpeis yap r” é« Kpdévov 
eludéy d8eAgpeot ofs réxero ‘Péa, | Zeds 
wat byw, rplraros 38 ‘Aldns, tvépnow 
dvdcoow, | TPLXOa: 82 wavra 5é8acra, fxa- 
oros 3 éupope ripns. Cp. also I. 1. 278. 

339. By rd 8&pa are meant the pre- 
sents alluded to in Od. 8. 438 foll 
Arete knows that if his departure is 
awhile delayed there will be more pre- 
sents made to him; even as Alcinous 
himself proposes, Od. 13. 13. 

340. xoAovere (widow wvAAés, and, 
perhaps, «elpw) does not refer to any 
possible withdrawal of gifts already 
promised ; but to the limitation of the 
gifts to a smaller number than would 
be given, should Odysseus tarry a little 
longer: cp. fo 8 abrot wdvra xodobea 
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°Q diror, od pay Hpiv awd oxorod oS dd dééns 


pv@eirac Bacleaa mepippwr ddrAA wideoOe, 


345 


*"Arxwéou 8 éx rovd exerae Epyov re eos re,’ 

Tov & adr 'Adxtvoos dwapelBero pdvnoty te 
‘rotro pev otrw 8) Eorat eos, al Kev eyo ye 
(wds Pathxerot hirnpérpoow dvdoow 


Ecivos dé rAHTw, dda tep vooroo yxarif{or, 


35° 


eumns ody émtpeivar és atpiov, els 6 xe waoay 


dwrivny reréow aroun 8 dvdpecct perfoe 


waot, pédtora 8 enol: rob yap kpdros éor évi Sipe. 
Tov & drapeBbpevos mpoaépy moddpnris ’Odvaceds 


‘’Adxlvoe xpetov, wdvrov dpidecixere aGv, 


355 


ef pe cal els éviavréy dvdyor aitébe piuvery, 


mopmny T drptvore Kal dyad Sapa didoire, 


kai xe 7d Bovdoluny, Kal Kev todd Képdtoy etn, 


357. woumhy 7’ érpuvare} yp. 


Od. 8. arr. With fetvos é4s compare 
Od. 7. 143. Eustath. joins oGre with 
woAovere, as if ofrw resumed the parti- 
ciple éwe:ydpevo:, but it seems far better 
to couple it with xpyffow7:, and make 
the expression directly antithetical to 
WOAAG Upyuy KTN MATA. 

344. 4d oxowod. In Homer cxonds 
is generally used of a ‘watcher’ or 
‘spy; but in Od. 22. 6 of a mark at 
which an archer shoots; and this must 
be the meaning to be assigned to it 
here, viz. ‘wide of the mark.’ So dwd 
oxonov elpnxérat, elpjcOa Plat. Theaet. 
179 C, Xen. Symp. 2. 10, and mapa 
oxonov Pind, O. 13. 94. 

amd 5é£ns is interpreted by the 
Schol. as ob« dwoOev §s dxopuer wepl rovs 
févous S:adéceos, i.e. not at variance 
with our own ideas ; Eustath. takes it to 
mean, ‘not at variance with our ex- 
pectation’ of what she would do; dzo- 
AapBdvovres S14 SyrAad) eb wepi roves 
Eévous Siaxecra:r. The latter meaning of 
‘what one expects’ seems settled by 
Il. 10. 324 col 8 dyad oby Gr108 cxowds 
écoopau, 008’ dwo Sdéns. In later Greek 
the phrase reappears in the form wapa 
ddéfay. 


346. "AAxtwvéov 8’, ‘ but on Alcinous 


sopmy 3° brpbvorro Schol. H. 


here depends both promise and perform- 
ance.’ Compare for épyov re éwos re 
Od, 2. 272. See also Od. 6. 197. 

348. roGro, sc. this suggestion of 

Arete (to increase the number of the 

resents, and keep their guest a little 
onger) shall so be fulfilled ‘ as sure as 
I am alive and reigning :’ the emphasis 
is on fwés. 

350. fetvog 6é, ‘but let our guest 
make up his mind (Od. 1. 353), though 
deeply desiring his return, to abide here 
notwithstanding.’ 

351. mys resumes the adversative 
force of wep with the participle: see 
generally on Od. 2. *99. The use of 
otv with guwns here is like the ordinary 
combination of 8’ od” or your. 

mGocav should be taken in a pre- 
dicative sense with reAéow, as its em- 
phatic position suggests. 

358. wal xe 76. Here, as in sup. 
111, the apodosis is introduced by «at. 
‘I should indeed like this better,’ viz. 
weaorépy ovv xeipt ixéoOa:, for it was a 
bad thing to return ceveds ow xeipas 
éxovres Od. 10. 42. 

357. With the sentence woprfy t° 
.. Bbotre (still in the government 
of ed, and adding a further qualifi- 
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mreorépn adv yxetpt pidnv és warpld ixécbar 


kal x al8océrepos cai pidrrepos dvdpdow einv 


360 


naow, dco pp 'lOdxnvde i8olato voorioavra. 
Tov & adr “Adkivoos dmapelBero paovnoéy re 

‘& Oduced, 7rd poy od th o éloxopey elcopdwvtes 

qhmeponnd Tt tuev Kai énlkdowov, old Te modXovs 


Béoxe: yata pédAawa todvorepéas dvOparrous 


365 


wedded + dprévovras, Sev Ké tes ode Boro 
gol & emt pev popdi) éréwv, em St ppéves éoOAai, 
poOov 8 as br dodds éemicrapévos Karérc£as, 
ndvrev t Apyeloy céo r abrod Kidea dAvypd. 


GAX dye por ride eid wal adrpexéws xarddefor, 


37° 


359-} ‘Aptoropayne wAccoréppow yxepol Schol. H. Perhaps it should be wAeo- 


répne avy. 


364. wodAovs| ofrws Zyvd8or0s" 5 Bt ’Apiorapyxos woAAove Schol. H. 


This imperfect citation probably means that Zenodotus wrote woAAd (see Od. 9. 
128). Djiintzer, on the other hand, assigns woAAd to Aristarchus. 


a~ to the ray IS clause) 
cp. Od. 4. 97, 98; 8. 340-342. 
360. berg «’ introduces a second ad- 
vantage he would thus secure. 

363. td ply merely anticipates the 
following words, sc. jweporae vr’ tye. 
‘This in truth we do not judge thee 
when we look upon thee, viz. to be a 
deceiver and cheat; even as dark earth 
breeds many men—spread far and wide 
—framing lies out of things which one 
can never bring to proof of sight.’ 

365. woAvo-wepéas must be regarded 
as a descriptive epexegesis of awodAovs 
(see crit. note); cp. IL. 2. 804 dAAn 38’ 

yAwiooa modvoweplaw dvOpiwov, 
Virg. Aen. I. 602 ‘(gens) magnum quae 
sparsa per orbem,’ etc. Eustath. seems 
to give the sense rightly when he says, 
. 70 82 of6 re woAdAove Suvarai wore 2?) 
nwdrbovros rot pérpov ppd{ecda: ofovs 
wodAous. 

366. Nitzsch interprets S0ev xé ms, 
«.7.4. by ‘ mendacia componentes usque 
eo unde quis mendacia ea esse neutiquam 
amplius sentiat,’ i.e. carrying their 
invention to a pitch of perfection, at 
which no one can detect them. This is 
identical with the words of Schol. B. 
T. 30 ms ob« av BiacKcomhoeey ob82 
apoldaro Sts yevderar. But we must 
remember that Odysseus has just been 
entertaining his hosts with stories of 


marvel in the land of Hades, where no 
mortals could go and test the truth of 
his narration. He is like the bold 
assertor about the sources of the Nile, 
of whom Herodotus (2. 23) says, 6 3 
. Adfas te dpaves roy poOov dvevelxas 
ob« éxe: EAeyxyov. Not that Alcinous 
intends to throw discredit on his adven- 
tures, but he seems gently to remind 
him of the doubtful veracity of some tra- 
vellers’ tales. According to this, 3@ev .. 
(otro might exactly be interpreted by éf 
dveXéyurav, cp. Thucyd. 1. a1; 5. 85. 
Curtius suggests as the etymology of 
Hyrepoteds the Skt. apara =' otherwise,’ 
‘different,’ and root fer =‘ speak.’ For 
the Homeric constructions with sxe 
cp. Od. 9. 321; also Il. 13. 446 9% dpa 
oh rt tioxopey dfcov elvas | rpeis évds 
dyri wepdoOa, and 21. 332 dyra ol0ew 
yap | HavOov Suwnerra pdxy tloxoper 
elvaz. The common construction, of 
course, is tioxey rivl tT. 

368. ds Sr’ dov8ds. This short form 
implies the repetition of «caréAefe from 
waréXefas, Ameis quotes as parallel 
instances Od. §. 281; 19. 494; Il. 2. 
394; 4- 462; 12. 132; 13- 471, 5713 
18, 219; 23. 712. 

369. wavrov "Apyeov. As a matter 
of fact Odysseus did not tell of the 
fate of ‘all the Argives. Eustath. 
notices the difficulty, and proposes to 
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ef twas dvriBéwv érdpwv Wes, of ror dp aired 
*Iov els du fmovto Kal avrod mérpov éréomov. 
w0§ & fee pddra paxp) dBécgaros: oddéE mm Spn 
eDdew ev peydppy ad S€ po réye Oéoxeda Epya. 


kal xev és 4@ Siavy dvacyoipny, Gre po od 


375 


trAalns év peydpm Ta od khdea pvbqcacbat, 
Tov & dmrapeBbpevos mpocédn trodvpntis ’Odvaceds: 
‘’Adkivoe xpeiov, wdvrov dpidelcere aay, 


Spy pty wodkéwv pvdov, dpn 8t Kal brrvov' 


el & &r dxovépevai ye Araleat, ovx dv éeyd ye 


380 


rotrav cot pOovéous Kal olxtpbrep GAN dyopeicat, 
xyde éuav érdpwv, of 3) perémicbev Sdovro, 
of Tpdov pev drefédvyov crovécocay duriy, 


381. d-yopetoa:] So most MSS. Ameis, with Eustath. and Cod. H. prim. man., 


reads dyopevew, 


treat it as a similar inaccuracy to 

‘ &4OAaw weipnOapev wavrav Od. 8. I00, 
where see note. But by ‘Apyelov 
Alcinous possibly intends to refer to 
the men whom Odysseus brought with 
him from Troy: cp. Od. 3. 61; 2. 173. 
avriGeo. Erapor (cp. inf. 382) will then 
be limited to chieftains of the Greek 
host. 

371. Gy’ atre .. dp’ Errovro = ‘qui 
tecum ipso simul profecti sunt,’ the first 
&ua meaning only ‘accompaniment ;’ the 
second, coincidence in point of time. 

373- vv& 8 4S, ‘and the night 
before us (43e) is long.’ To Odysseus, 
in his desire to go to bed, the night 
seemed far spent, and little time enough 
left for sleep. Alcinous, in his eager- 
ness to hear more, would fain think it 

uite early still: he says, in a play- 
ul strain, that there is a ‘vast’ 
rtion of the night still left. This 
is the simple meaning. and is better 
than the refinement of Eustath., p6.w4- 
supov iy } kal wepaitépm ravrns pas. It 
looks as if Alcinous intended to parody 
the words of Odysseus in sup. 330. 

374. Aéye=‘ go on recounting.’ 

Oéoxedos is a word of difficult ety- 
mology. The ancients regarded it as 
equivalent to @eoelxedAos, and Lobeck 
partly adopts this by compounding it 


of 6e0s and +eoxedos, from foxw or 
éoxw. Other philologists see in Oe«0- 
the termination of a dative plural, and 
the termination -*eAos might then mean 
‘renowned.’ Perhaps @éoxedos, like 
Geowéoros, may be compounded of 6eds 
and root cew- (gos), the w being repre- 
sented by «. Anyhow, if we write 
6éa-xeAos we may compare it with 6éo- 
garos, or if we divide it 6é-cweAos it 
comes nearer to 0¢-onéoios. See Curt. 
Gk. Etym. 453. 
375. wal .. és 40, ‘even till morn.’ 

vacoxoimyy is used here absolutely, 
like the vernacular ‘I could hold on.’ 
In Od. 4. 595 it is found with a par- | 
ticiple. 

¢.. Thalys, with the use of the 
mood cp. Od. p 189, and 13. 391. 

379. Spy pév. The words ef 8 é’ 
dxovéxeva: show plainly enough that 
the emphasis lies in the words Spy 82 
wal irvov. Odysseus thinks that now is 
the time for sleep; but he is not un-. 
willing to make a sacrifice. 

381. Join rovrwv xai olxrpérepa = 
‘his vel flebiliora.’ 

382. perémoGev, of time ‘ after- 
wards ;’ when they had left Troy. 

383. durhy, more often used in Iliad 
than Odyssey for ‘ battle.’ Cp. the use 
of Bof and giAomse. 
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év voor 8 dmédovro Kxaxijs lérnti yuvatxés. 

Avrap éret Woyds piv amecxédac dddAvdis AAA 
dyvi [Meporepivera yuvaixav Ondvrepdor, 
HrAOe SF eri woyh ’Ayapépvovos ’Arpeldao 
dxvupévn: rept & dda dynyépad’, boca dp’ aire 
oixo év Alyiaboo Odvov Kai wérpov éméotroy. 
éyve 8 aly éut xeivos, ered miev alpa xedawoy 
KAaie & 8 ye Aryéws, Oarepdy card Sdxpvoy clBor, 
mitvas eis ene yeipas, dpé~acdat peveaivoy’ 
drN od ydp of er Fv ts Eumedos odd ti xikus, 


385 


39° 


oin wep mdpos éoxev évi yvaprrroiot péAecot. 
Tov pev éym Sdxpuvoa idov érénod re buys, 395 
kai yuv ghovicas emrea mrepbevra mpoontdwv: 

‘"’Arpeldn xidiote, dvaf dvdpav, ’ Aydpepvov, 
tis wo ce Kip eOdpacoe TavnAeyéos Oavdroto ; 
he o& ¥ &y viecot Moceddwy eduaccev 


385. dAAp] obras 'Apiorapyos. "Aproropdyns 8 dAAnv gnol Schol. H. 
a ie mule ypapovorw Eustath. 


Tiva 5t Tay ayriypaday al 
bd 'Apioropayous, we and Tay elpnoo 


384. kaxfjs yuvaxés can only refer 
to Clytemnestra, considering the illus- 
trative story that is immediately told. 
Eustath. does indeed suggest that dpxé- 
wanos “Edévy is possibly intended ; or 
even Cassandra. So also Scholl. 

385. atrdp éwel marks a transition. 
It serves here to resume the narration 
broken at sup. 329. 

386. dyvh, used in Odyssey only as 
epithet of Artemis, 5. 123; 18. 202; 
ao. 71, and of 2 a 21. 259. It is 
possible that dywh is a later altera- 
tion, pointing to a time when Perseph- 
one was regarded from a fresh point of 
view. 

OnAurepdwv. Ameis quotes from 
Lobeck, De Epith. otiosis, 361 ‘ Ve- 
teres hoc ad schema referunt quod 
Xapteyriopudy vocant, neque negari potest 
hanc adiectionem attributi omnium 
oculis occurrentis nativam prisci ser- 
monis simplicitatem prae se ferre.’ 
The expression is found inf. 434; Qd. 
15. 422 ; 23. 166; 24. 202; Il. 8. 530, 
and @eal @nAvrepa Od. 8. 324; P Hh. 
8.7. There does not appear to be in 
the word any quality implied, like 


386. dyrf] 
399-403.] d0cerotwra: 


vow perevexOéyres Schol. H. 


‘fair’ or ‘tender.’ It is merely a way 
of marking off by a naive emphasis the 
one sex from the other; the termination 
-repos helping to suggest this antithesis. 
The meaning of the word is nothi 
but ‘female,’ being connected wi 
OnA7}, O700a:, and Lat. fe-mina, 

388. dynyéparo, ‘ congregatae erant,’ 
from d-yelpw. 

392. wurvas, from siryyyu, related to 
we pi, as oklBvaya: to oxeddyvups, 
kipynur to Kxepayvus. The participle 
pevealvoy is not merely co-ordinated 
with mrvyds, but it gives the reason for 
that action, sc. ‘because he desired to 
reach me. 

393. GAN’ [ode sAraPe]} od yap, etc., 
as Od. 10. 202; 14. 355. 

kixus, found only here, and h. Hom. 
Ven. 238, is probably connected with 
«iw and avéw and Lat. cio and cieo, and 
therefore combines the idea of move- 
ment with that of power. 

394. Yvapmroion péAecat, as in Od. 
13. 398; 21. 283; Il. 11. 669; 24. 
359, Signifies ‘supple ;’ here contrastin 
the limbs of the living with the stiff 
ness and starkness of the dead. 
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400 


HE o dvdpaon dvdpes eSnrAHoavT én yépoou 


Bods meptrapvépevoy 70° oiav méea Kadd, 


He wept mwrérLos paxeovpevoy He yuvatkar ; 


"Qs épdpunyv, 6 O€ pw adrix dpeiBbpevos mpooéere: 


‘dtoyerts Aaepriddn, roduphyay ’Odvaced, 


495 


otr éué y ev viecat Moceddav éddpaccer, 


époas dpyadéwy dvéuwy dpéyaproy durpiy, 


otre pp dvdpoto dvdpes édnrAjoavt éml yépaov, 


GAG por AiyioOos rev~as Odvardy re pdpov Te 


extra adv ovrAopévy adbyo, olkéyde Kadéooas, 


410 


damvicoas, ds tis te xaréxrave Body emi pdrvy. 


ds Odvoy olxricrm Oavdrwo epi & ardor éraipo 


vorenéws Krelvovro, aves ds apytédorres, 


of pd 7 év ddveod dydpds péya Suvapévoco 


} ydépo } épdva 4 eldanlvy reOadvip. 


415 


Hon piv trodéov dive avdpay dvreBoAnoas, 


400. dpyadéaw] "Apioropdyns, Aevyadéaw Schol. H. 
416. dvreBdAnoas| obras 'Aplorapyos Schol. H., implying 


majority of MSS. 


407.] Omitted in the 


that there was a variant; probably dvre8dAnoa, as some MSS. 


400. duéyaprov. See Buttm. Lexil. 
S. V. peyalpov, 

402. wepvrapvéuevov, as Schol. érav- 
vyovTa wepxuxdolpevoy, ‘boves interci- 
pientem et abigentem.’ Cp. h. Hom. 
Merc. 73 raw rére Mas vids .. 
wevriwovr’ dyéAns dwerdpvero Bois 
éptpixove, | wrAavodlas 3 FAavve, Il. 18. 
527 dea 8 éwecra | rdywovt’ audi Boay 
dyéAas. We may render ‘making a 
raid upon ;’ but the full picture is of a 
band of marauders surrounding a num- 
ber of oxen and cutting them off from 
the main herd. 

403. paxeovpevov. Curtius (p. 293, 
Gk. Et.) remarks that the epic presents 
paxdopa: and payeiova: must be re- 
ferred to a theme payeg, just as reAdw 
and reAciw imply a theme reAeo. We 
find a present participle payedpevos 
Od. 17. 471, and the form paxeovpevos 
may be a metathesis quantitatis of this, 
or a form metri gratia of paxedpevos. 
In Il. 1. 272 paxéocro appears as present 


optat. The passage may either signif 
‘fighting on behalf of one’s city nd its 
women, cp. Il. 16. 496 foll.; 17. 147, 
or ‘ fighting to take a city and carry off 
its women, as J]. 18, 265. The latter 
interpretation is commended, by the 
allusion to the foray on the cattle. 

409. Afyio€os. The Homeric ver- 
sion makes Aegisthus the murderer, and 
the scene of the murder a banquet. 
Aeschylus and Euripides represent Aga- 
memnon as slain by Clytemnestra in 
the bath. But at any rate, even here 
Clytemnestra is the accomplice, as 
ovy obAopévy dAdxq shows. 

411. Sanviecas, the asyndeton is in- 
stentional, befitting the outburst of 
indignation and sorrow. 

414. of fa, for omission of the verb 
cp. Il. 8. 306 phwav 8’ ds trépace xdpn 
Bader, § 7’ bri wiay | xapeg BpSoptyn 
voripal re eloppot, and Il. 16. 406 foll. 

év .. dvbpés, sc. ofxy. 

416. dvreBoAnoas, ‘ didst encounter,’ 
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povvat Kretvopévwy Kai évl xpareph vopivy’ 
GAG xe Keiva pdrrora iddy droptpao Buys, 
as audi xpnriipa tpaméfas re wAnOovcas 


xeipeO’ evi peydpy, Sdredov 8 drav aipare Ober. 


oixrpotdtny 8 fxovoa ora IMpidpow Ovyarpés, 
Kaoodvépns, tiv xreive Kdvratpviorpn Soddpntis 
dud éuol- atrap éyd mori yaly yxeipas delpwv 
BddXov drobviicxwy epi dacydvy be Kuvarmis 


vorploar, ovdé pot erry lévtt aep els Aldao 


or ‘ wast present at.‘ Generally the verb 
is construed with the genitive, as Od. 4. 
547; ae ently with dative of the per- 
son, as Il. 7. 114; 11. 809; Od. 7. 16, 
but very rarely with dative of the thing. 
a a rapy ..dyreBéanoas Od. 24. 

". 

417. pouvét = ‘in single fight.’ 

418. Join dd0vpaé xe Cup, ‘ miser- 
tus esses animo.’ 

xeiva anticipates what follows, namely, 
ds Gudi .. Odev: this last word is com- 
monly used of the violence of winds 
and waves, as Od. 12. 400, 408, 426; 
13. 85 ; Il. 21. 324; 23. 230. Here we 
may render ‘swam,’ or ‘ bubbled.’ 

421. olxrporatyy is used here with 
predicative force: ‘but saddest of all 
that I heard was the voice of Priam’s 
daughter.’ 

433. Gud’ pol. Eustath. gives as 
alternative a bese h 8 ine 4 
dw dyoil. The former rendering may 
have been suggested by the notion that 
Cassandra was not present at the 
banquet. 

But there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that she came in with Agamem- 
non, and sate at his side: her hated 
presence adding a sting of jealousy 
to the bitterness of Clytemnestra 
against Agamemnon. Translate then, 
‘close by me,’ ‘along side,’ comparing 
fpiwe 3 dug’ abry Il. 4. 493, elvavuyes 
8é po dud’ aire wapd vuieras favoy 
Il. 9. 470. The next words are com- 
monly translated, ‘but I, on the ground, 
raising my hands, tried to throw them 
round my sword [hilt], as I was dying,’ 
with which we may compare Od. 21. 
433 Gupi 82 xeipa piany Bare tyxei. 
But yeipa Badreciy is a very different 
picture from that suggested by xetpas 


479 
420 
425 
Badrgciv, so that perhaps ¢dacyavov 


may be the sword of Aegisthus which 
Agamemnon clutches at in his dying 
agony, trying to do what the Cyclops 
did with the brand—é poyAdy | efépuo” 
dpOarApod .. roy pev ewer Eppupey dad 
fo xepoly dAvow Od. 9. 396. This still 
leaves wort yalp as an awkward ex- 
pression by itself. 

Seiler quotes (from Kéniginhoff, Crit. 
et Exeg. p. xx.) the following good 
résumé of the ‘situation:’ ‘Quum Cas- 
sandra haud procul ab Agamemnone 
interficeretur, hic manus tollit, ut quan- 
tum possit concubinam tueatur, vel 
ae ut pro hac [?] coniugi supplicet. 

quum gladio transfixus viribusque 
exhaustus esset, manus eius humi cu- 
dunt, et paullo post ipse animam efflat. 
Vecors autem Clytaemnestra maritum 
nihil curans aversa secessit.’ We shall 
thus have wort yaly [xeipas] Bd\Aov 
brought close together, and xeipas 
&elpwv placed in connection with the 
clear while do@vhoxev is joined 
irectly, as the rhythm suggests, with 
a4vp. Translate, ‘but I, as I 
raised my hands, dropped them again 
to the ground, [as I lay] dying with 
the sword through me.’ With ftddew 
arort nN cp. Od. 2. 80; 5. 415; 
7.279. With dwoOvhoxwv rept dacyd- 
ve cp. Il. 8. 86, of the wounded horse, 
xuduv8dpnevos wept xarny, Il. 13. 570 
howape wept Sovpl, Il. a1. 577 wept Soupt 
wewappévn, Il. 23. 30 dpéxOeov dug 
adypy opal{épevor. SeealsoSoph. Aj. 89 
gacyéry wepwtuxts, cp. ib. 828. With 
xetpas delpwy as a ri female ture 
we may compare Od. 9. 294 dvecyé- 
Copev Act xeipas, and similar uses with 
dvarelvey, dvapépew. That some sort 
of prayer is here intended seems to 
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xXepol Kar bpOarpods dréew oby re ordy épeioa. 


ds ovx alvérepoy nai xiyrepov &dXo yuvatkds 
[4 ris 8) rovaGra pera gpeciv Epya BéAnrat} 
oloy 3) Kal Kelvyn éunjoaro epyoy deixés, 


couple revfaca mica débvov. ff To Edny ye 


430 


aondawos taldecow ide dudeoow Eepoiory 
olxad’ édedocrOar 4 8 eLoxa Avypa idvia 
of re Kar aloyos Exeve xal tcoopévgow drloow 


Onduréppot yuvagi, Kal # K evepyds Eno. 


“Qs ear’, adrap éyd pw dpecBbpevos mpocéerov’ 


435 


‘d& wérot, # pddra dh) ybvov ’Arpéos edptora Zevds 
éxrdydws HyOnpe yuvatxeias 61a Bovdds 


428.) & wodAois ‘ob pépera: Schol. H. 435-440.] dOerodvra: wap’ “Apicropdyes 


Schol. H. The obelus is marked against 435-442 in Cod. Marc. 


Dintzer would 


represent vv. 441~443 also as rejected by Aristarchus, and La Roche extends the 
objection of Aristophanes to the whole passage 435-443. 


be decided by the following words, 
} 3% xuvGms voodicaro, i.e. ‘turned 
away’ (Od. 23. 98) and would not 
listen. 

426. Join xara .. dev (xabedciv) in 
the sense of ‘oculos premere’ Virg. 
Aen. g. 485. So dfGarpots xabeAcvca 
Od. 24. 296, doce xaBa:phoove: Gaydyri 
Il. 11. 453. 

427. 6s ov. With this sentiment 
cp. Hes. Opp. 703 rijs 8 atre xaxijs 

yuvakds}| ov piyiov dAdo, Eur. Hipp. 
27 roury 8¢ BiAov we yur?) Kady pe-ya, 
and foll., also Med. 407 wepv«apey 
yuvaixes, te piv ic’ dunxaywrara., 
wcaxiy 52 adyrov TéxToves copdrarat. 

428. 4 14 .. BéAnrat, the conjunctive 
is used because the sentence is thrown 
into a conditional form. 

429. olov 8 illustrates the general 
sentiment by the special instance; cp. 
Od. 4. 242, 271; and a similar use 
with ws in Od. I. 35. 

430. xoupi8tos seems to refer to 
«ovpos, not in the sense of ‘youth,’ but 
of ‘free-born,’ ‘ gentle.’ So that soupi- 
3:08 wécis or Koupidly ddroxos (Od. 19. 
266; 24. 196; Il. 1. 114; 15. 40) 
implies the honourable relation between 
husband and wife of the same high 
social station. Compare especially the 
words of Briseis, recalling the promise 
of Patroclus, Il, 19. 397 dAAG yp’ Epaoxes 





"AXirARjos Geloro | xoupBiny AdAoxor Of- 
cay, dfeyv 7 dv? vyvoly| és D0iny, 
Salve 52 ydpow perd Mupuddvecat, 
where the contrast is evidently intended 
between the condition of the waAAacis 
and the ‘ lady-wife.’ 

4 rou epny ye, ‘verily, I did think,’ 
as Od. 14. 176. It will be noticed 
that he studiously avoids mentionin, 
his wife as one of those who woul 
be glad to welcome him. 

432. 4} 8 E€oya, ‘but she, havin 
her heart set upon monstrous wicked- 
ness, hath poured shame upon herself, 
and upon all women that shall here- 
after be born, yea, even upon her who 
is honest.’ 

433. ot is used here emphatically 
as the reflexive pronoun; generally in 
this sense expressed by the combina- 
tion dot abr¢@, as in Od. 4. 38; Tl. 13. 495. 

Join xard ..éxeve, used with a per- 
sonal dative, as in Od. 2. 12; 14. 38; 
22. 463. 

434. For the omission of the ante- 
cedent before wai 4 cp. Od. 2. 29. 

437- Std BovAds, cp. Od. 8. 520; 
13. 121; 19. 1§4, for this use of 84 
with the accusative expressing a mediate 
agent or instrument. Here Zeus made 
the intrigues of Helen and of Clytem- 
nestra as the means of working out his 
enmity. 


11. 
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cE dpyijs ‘Edévns piv drodbpued’ elvexa trodXol, 
aot d¢ Kduratuviorpn 8édov Aptrve 7yd60" ébyri. 


“Qs épdpnv, 6 8€ p adbrik’ dueiBbpevos mpocéere’ 


440 


‘TQ viv ph wore kai od yuvatkl tmep Hrs elvat 


pie of pi0ov dravra mipavoxéuev, dv x’ @&d eldgs, 
GAG 7d pty GdcOa, 7d St Kal Kexpuppévoy elvas. 
GN ob col y, Odvoei, pbvos eooerar ex ye yuvaixds' 


Ainv yap muuth te Kal ed dpeot pHdea olde 


445 


xotpn Ixaplo.o, mepippwy [Mnvedbrea. 

§ pév pv voudnv ye vénv Kxaredelropev pets 
épxduevar wédepdvde mdis 8€ of Fv ext pale 

vimios, bs mou viv ye per avdpay ife dpidug, 


SABios’ 4H yap rév ye warp didros dyera edrOav, 


450 


Kai xeivos tratrépa mpoonrvgetat, } Oéuis early. 


4 8 uh oddé rep vlos éverdrnabfvat dxoires 


442.) Teves, uh’ of, eaxds Schol. H. 


we paxdpevos rois wpoxepévors Schol. H. 


452.] ob82 obra: épépovro éy rois wAelorois, 


‘Annotatio loco alieno posita spectat 


fortasse ad v. 454-456" Dind.; and so La Roche and Nauck. See note below. 


a 

438. € dpx fs, ‘ of old,’ Od. 1. 188. 

441. t@, ‘wherefore, introducing the 
inference drawn from the conclusion 
at which Agamemnon had arrived, viz. 
that all women were false. By yiv he 
contrasts the ‘ present case’ of Odysseus 
with the incidents quoted from the past. 

oin ( wep, ‘even thy wife.’ The 
infinitives evar, moavoxépev, ddc0ar, 
and kexpupp vat have all an im- 
peratival force. 

442. pOov is used generally for ‘all 
that is in thy mind,’ as Il. 1. 545 “Hp, 
pt) 8) wdvras tyove tméAteo pvOove | 
el3hoeyv. 

443. GAAd td pév, ‘but something 
{thou mayest] tell, and let something 
else be kept secret. For the use of 
elvat with the force of éo7w cp. Il. 6. 
86 elwt & éwara | unrés op wal tyf, 
 52.. Oetva:, i.e. ‘and let her place;’ 
ll. 7. 78 rebyea ovaAhoas depérw xolras 
is? vijas, | capa 82 ofxad’ tudy Bédpevar 
wéduv. It is possible that 7d 8é is an 
accusative governed by «expuppévoy 
with a middle force. As we we- 
guypévoy dupe yevécOau =‘has escaped 
us’ Il. 22. 219, or repuAaypévos elvat = 


VOL. I. 


T1 


wegvdafo Il. 23. 343, and AeAacpévory 
elvas == AabécOa, so xexpuppévoy elva 
may mean ‘be close’ or ‘be retentive 
about something else;’ for the form of 
sentence we might compare Il. 6. 208 
aléy dmorebew wal imeipoxoy Eppeva 
Aro. But the first way seems prefer- 
able. 

447. tpeis. ies the words assigned 
to Agamemnon Od. 24. 115 foll. # od 
pluyy Sre xeioe xaThAvOoy buérepor 30), 
| érpuvéayv 'Odvoja, ov dvridiy Meve- 
Ady, | “IAsov eis Gy’ EwecOa: ; 

452. h 8 éyh seems to be inten- 
tionally separated from dxores to pro- 
duce a sort of painful emphasis. She 
not only gave him no loving welcome, 
but did not suffer him even to have his 
joy in meeting with his son (otdé wep 
vios). 

The Scholion on this line in the 
Harl. MS, which is rather to be re- 
ferred to vv. 454-456 (see crit. note), 
is evidently the expression of a feeling 
that, after such praise of Penelope, 
Agamemnon cannot consistently re- ' 
oni Odysseus to be so suspicious 
of her. 


482 11. 
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épbarpoiow tace wdpos Sé pe wédve xal avrbv. 
[dAdo 3 ra épéw, od 8’ evl dpect BdédAXCO ofor 


KpuBony, pnd’ dvapavda, pidrny és warplda yaiay 


455 


vija karioxepevar bel odxért miord yuvacgly, | 


GN dye por 75de ele xai drpexéws xarddefor, 


ef rou ert (dovros axovere maidds Epoio, 
wou év Opxonerg, 9 év MMtddAp Hpadderre, 


4 wou wap Mevedd évi Sndpry cipely’ 


460 


od ydp 1m réOvnxev él yxOovi dios ’Opéorns. 

“Qs par’, atrap éyd piv dpeBbpevos mpocéemov’ 
©’Arpeldn, rl pe radra Sielpeat; ovdé rt olda, 
(oa 8 y fh réOvnxe waxdy 8 dveudrra Bdfev. 


Nou pey as érécoowy dgeBopéva orvyepoioty 


465 


forapev dyvbpevot, Oadrepdy ard Sdxpu yéovres* 
Fre & emi avy} MnyrAniddew ’Ayerfjos 

kai flarpoxAffos Kal dptpovos ’Avrirdxoto 
Alavrés 6’, 8s dpioros env eldds re Séuas Te 


461. dOereiira: 8: 7d etn Ges. ef ydp teéwaccro Sri obwm TrhOvnKe, wpde th lparrg 
wou érs (dovros dwovere; Schol. H. This Schol. is assigned to v. 458 in Dind. 
ob yap sw] ob yap wov, al ’Apordpxou Schol. H. 


With vlos évmAynaOqvas .. do0aA- 
potoy cp. Eur. Hipp. 1328 sAnpotca 
Gvyéy, Catull. 64. 220 ‘Lumina sunt 
gnati cara saturata figura.’ 

453- Join wégve pe xat abrév =‘ me- 
metipsum interfecit.’ 

456. wuorrd, ‘trustworthiness.’ For 
a similar use of neuter plurals compare 
Toa =‘ recompence’ Od, 2. 203, puerd 
=‘escape, Od. 8. 299. With the 
sentiment cp. Hesiod. Opp. 375 8 
82 ywaul wiwode, who.’ $ ye dnrh- 
Tp. 

458. dxotere refers to Odysseus and 
his companions, who on their travels 
might have heard of the lost Orestes. 
It is implied in v. 452 that Orestes 
was away from Mycenae when Aga- 
memnon returned, so that the father’s 
murder took place during the son’s 
absence. It is best to take wov in a 
local —— piri with ring ‘alive 
anywhere,’ is ‘anywhere’ being 
further subdivided into the places 
suggested by Agamemnon as the pos- 


sible scene of his sojourn. There 
seems no particular reason why these 
places are chosen, except as repre- 
senting a refuge at a considerable 
distance from Mycenae. There is no 
clue given as to whether the Boeotian 
or Arcadian Orchomenus is intended ; 
and we are surprised to have no 
allusion to Phocis or to Athens; see 
on Od. 3. 307. Agamemnon takes 
for ted that his son is not dead; 
or they would have met among the 
shades. 

465. Notice the confusion of dual 
and plural in this sentence. 

467. "AxAfjes. The friendship of 
these heroes is resumed in the under- 
world. Patroclus is the dearest com- 
rade of Achilles, and cp. Tl. 23. 558 
peidnoe 82 woddpans dos "Axiddeds | 
xalpew *Avriddxy, Bre ol glros fev 
éraipos. See also Od. 4. 187; 24. 78. 
No allusion is made in this second 
scene to the drinking of the blood by 
the shades. 
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483 


470 


éyva 8 wuyxh pe moddxeos Alaxidao, 
cal p ddrogupopévn Grea mrepsevta mpoondéa: 


‘Atoyevés Aaepriddn, roduptyay’ ’Odvoced, 
axérhie, thrr eri peifov evi dpeot phoea Epyov; 


mwas Erdns “Acdbade xaredOéuev, EvOa Te vexpol 


475 


d¢padées vatovet, Bpotady cidwda Kapdvrov ;’ 
“Qs par, atrap éyd pw dpeBbpevos mpocéerror 
‘d “Axired, Mnréos vit, péya péprar ’Ayatay, 


HABov Tetperiao xara yxpéos, ef riva Bovdrdv 


elzrot, Sas ‘lOdxnv és waimadbecoay ixolunv’ 


480 


ov ydp mw axeddv HAOoy Ayaiidos, obdE TH dys 
ys ewéBnv, adX ality yw xaxd: ceio 8, ’Ayirded, 
of tis dvip mpomdpoibe paxdpraros otf dp dricca, 


amply pey ydp oe (woy ériopev loa Oeoiow 


b ~ ~ 
Apyeio, viv avre péya xparées vexvecouy 


476. dppadées} yp. d3payées Schol. T. 
TInAjos. See note below. 


paxdprepos, 


474. tlre” én, ‘What still mightier 
feat wilt thou devise?’ sc, than this 
adventurous descent to Hades. He 
means, Surely this must be the crown- 
ing enterprise of. all! With oyérAve 
in the sense of ‘daring’ or, almost, 
‘fool-hardy,’ cp. Od. 9. 351, 478, etc. 

476. dppaBles, see on Od. 10. 495. 

kapovrev, we have in xapéyres an 
euphemistic equivalent for Savdévres. It 
has been variously interpreted, some 
rendering it as ‘defuncti laboribus;’ 
others, as Buttm. and Nitzsch, ‘tired 
out.’ But see the remarks of Classen 
on this word as an illustration of the 
force of the aorist participle (Beobacht. 
p- 57). His conclusions are thus 
summed up by L. Schmidt (Tractand. 
Syntax. Graecae ratio, Marburg. 1871, 
p- 10) ‘Acutissimo iudicio Classenius 
exposuit, defunctos apud Homerum 
propterea tam participiis dardvres 
et xauévree appellari, quia non tam 
de eorum statu apud inferos quam de 
praeterito mortis momento cogitetur, 
reOynwras autem ita dici ut magis sive 
corporum sive in Orco exstantium ani- 


485 
478. TInAdos vié] Bekk. ii. and Ameis 


483. paxdpraros] Bekk. ii., with Cod. Stutg., 


marum condicio significetur.. atque in 
universum sponte intellegitur in per- 
fecti participio, ut quod simul cum re 
acta eius effectum denotet, longe pon- 
derosius quid inesse quam in participio 
aoristi, utpote ad solum actus mo- 
mentum spectante.’ For other mean- 
ings of xdyvm see Od. g. 137. 

478. IlnAéos is here scanned as a 
spondee. If we read IImAtjos we must 
make the first syllable of vié short, 


comparing o¥82 Apbayrie vids Il. 6. 130, 


TloSis vids "Herfovos 11.17. 575. But in 
Il. 2. 566 Spitzner disallows Myaorijos 
vids, asserting that vi- is never used 
short unless a dactyl precedes. 

479. xara xpfos, generally rendered 
‘on business with,’ as «ard wphg{w Od. 
3. 72, or ‘in need of.’ But perhaps, 
because of the frequent phrase yuyf 
xpnoduevos, we ought to translate ‘ for 
consulting with.’ - 

83. wpowdpode, ‘in time past ;’ 
Selooe: ‘in time to come.’ With oeto 
paxdpraros see on Od. 5. 105. 

485. xparéas vextderowv. The com- 


mon construction with «pareiy is the 


112 
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év0dS’ ééy) TO ph tt Oavdy adxayifer, 'Ayiddreb. 
“Qs édduny, 6 8€ pw adrix’ dpecBbuevos mpocéere’ 

‘ui 84 por Odvarby ye wapatda, patdipy’ ’Odvaced, 

Bovroluny K émdpoupos éby Onrevépev ddAdQ, 


dydpi map a&xAnpo, © pi Blotos modvds etn, 


49° 


} mwaow vexvecot KatagOipévoow dvdocerv. 


GAN dye por Tob waidds dyavod pidoy éviomes, 


4 Ger és médcpov mpdpos eppevar je Kal ovxé, 


ele O€ pot [InAxjos dpdpovos, ef Tt wérvaca, 


4 er exe ripty modéow pera Muppiddvecor, 


495 


A pv dripdgovow dv ‘ErA\dda re POiny re, 
otvexd uv Kara yihpas exer yxelpds re médas re. 
od yap éyav érapwyis om adyas nerloto, 


489. td poupos] So all MSS, Apoll., Soph. and Hesych. But Schol. H. writes 
vives 3t mdépoupos, 5 dxbAovOos, ovx «5. A reading noticed also by Eustath., and 


found in Etym. Mag. 353, 35. 
La Roche retains éowe. 


genitive, as Il. 1. 79, 283; Od. 15. 
274. The construction with the dative 
is found only here, and in Od. 16, 265. 
Perhaps vecteoow should be regarded 
as a local dative only, ‘among the 
dead ;? or even as an ethical dative, 
‘thou art mighty in the judgment of 
the dead.’ - Od. 4. 509. 

488. Odvarov ye catches up impa- 
tiently the word Oavev in v. 486, ‘about 
death, ’prithee, speak not comfortably 
to mel’ Cp. Od. 18. 178 pa tata 
wapavta xn8opévn wep, similarly Od. 15. 
53; 16.279. The word may be com- 
pared with wapyyopey and wapapvei- 
cba 


489. €ndpoupos, lit. ‘on the soil;’ 
used of a serf, who is adscriptus glebae: 
Ontevénev appears to express the condi- 
tion of such a ‘serf’ or ‘vill@in:’ 6jres 
are distinguished from 8ymes in Od. 4. 
644: the fact of ‘working for hire’ 
seems to mark the difference between 
the two. In the Solonian constitution 
the @jres were commonly defined as 
hired labourers. Buttm. in his Lexil. 
refers Ofs to ri-6n-y: and O4c0w, as if 
implying a ‘settlement’ on the spot; 
others to root 6«, Skt. dha, in the 
sense of ‘doing,’ i.e. ‘working. To 
the same root Curtius refers the Lat. 
Jamulus. 


492. évlowes] So most modern edd. since Bekker. 
498.] Znvd8oros, el yap t-yéy Schol. H. Vind. 133. 


490. The words ¢.. ety aree eti- 
cal of dxAnpe. Plato, Rep. 386 C, would 
gladly expunge (éfarclpar, d:aypdpew) 
this and similar passages from Homer, 
as causing groundless fears, and giving 
a false picture of the under-world. 

491. xatadOypévorow. Notice the 
force of this aorist participle, and 
compare note upon «apévres sup. 476. 

492. rod travdcs dyavod, ‘that noble 
son (of mine].’ With the position of 
the article cp. roy feivoy Sucrnvory Od. 
17. 10, rdy AwBynripa tweaBddoy Il. 2. 
275, Tov BaoiAjos dwnvéos Il. 1. 340, 
Ta, pda travabvrosa Od. 9. 464, d woxAds 
dAdivos ib. 378. 

awaides.. p08ov = ‘story about my 
son,’ as inf. 506 wadds . . dAnGeiny. 

494. There is nothing to guide us in 
the punctuation of the line; as IIyAfjos 
can se ae well follow elwé or werve- 
oa. The rhythm seems rather to 
suggest the former. The general ques- 
tion is subdivided into 4 .. 4 =‘ whether 
-.Or.’ 

496. “EANG8a, see Od. 1. 344- Phthia 
must include the neighbourhood as 
well as the town; see Il. 2. 683. 

497. Join xard-¢xa. For the double 
ACCUS. flv .. xetpas see on Od. 1. 64. 

498. Hpayee. sc. elui. In Od. 2. 
181 we have iw’ abyds gorraoi, where 
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485 


Totos éwv olds mor évi Tpoln evdpeln 


mwégvov Nady dpiorov, apivey Apyeloiow. 


500 


el todcd Oo plvevOé wep és tmatépos ba, 


TO Ké TED oTv~atu pévos Kal yelpas adzrous, 


of Kelyoy Bidwvrar éépyovoly + amd Tips. 


*Qs Epar, adrap éyd pv apecBopevos mpocéerrov" 


‘Hh Tor pev [MndrAqos apbpovos of rt wérvopat, 


505 


avrdp rot mad6s ye Neomrodguowo pidoro 


wacayv dAnbelny pvOjcopat, ds pe KeAevels 


avrés ydp piv éym Koltdns émi vnds élons 


yayov éx Zxvpov per évxvijpidas ’Ayaiovs. 


9 to br audi rédAw Tpotny dpafofueba Bovdds, 


510 


aiel mparos Bale Kat ovy hudprave pvdor 


Nécrwp + advribeos Kat éyo vixdoxoper ote, . 


aurap &r' év medio Tpowv papvolpe® “Axaol 


of wor évi wAnOvt pévey avdpay odd év duhro, 


502. Tey] réwy, 'Apiorapyos Schol. H. 
Tpolny] rpavrArdAdBus 7d Tpotny ws xai ‘Aplorapyés gynor Vind. 133. 


rtew = ixelvaw Gl. Vindob. 50. 


510. 
‘Hoc testatur 


etiam schol. Il. 1. 129, rationesque exponit cur hoc praestet scripturae Zenodoti 
wéduw Tpofny. Sed rectius haud dubie Zenodotus’ Dind. Eustath. Tpdewy or [?] 


Tpyny. 
veceiy Phuaros Schol. H. 


quisque videt’ La Roche. 


512. uadoxoper] B&xas, vxdoxopey dwd ro wiKay, vexloxopey dad Tov 
513. papvolpel’ "Axaol]} ‘’Axaol non xaAx@ dedi cum 
libris fere omnibus. AXAAKOI et AXAIOI quam facile permutari 
paproineOa, the reading of the majority of MSS, 


tuerint, unus- 


follows the analogy of such forms as xpéyocro (Ar. Vesp. 298), pépvorto and Syorro, 


Bekker's reading papwalye@a has only one MS. to support it. 


the accusative describes the movement 
in goray. But with bw’ adyds [elpi] we 
may compare siap in’ obdas Od. g. 135. 
We have to contrast atyds feAlovo with 
the darkness of the under-world. 

502. T® xe, ‘in that case I would make 
bitter my might and my invincible hands 
to [many o one [of those] who,’ etc. 

With orvgatpe cp. dwexGalpe: Od. 4. 
105: but this 1 aor. tense is often 
causative, as in @8nea, &vacaa. Apoll. 
Rhod. 4. §12 uses orbfay as =‘ oderunt.’ 
For the omission of antecedent before 
of cp. Od. 4. 177. 

508. Neoptolemus (Od. 4. 5-9) had 
been brought up by his grandfather 
Lycomedes in Scyros (cp. Il. 19. 326 
foll.). Odysseus brought him from 
Scyros to Troy, in accordance with an 


See Ameis, Anh. 


oracle given by Helenus, who announced 
that, without the presence of Neoptole- 
mus, Troy could never be taken; cp. 
Soph. Phil. 114 foll. 

510. woAw Tpolyv, like wéA:v KaAv- 
daa Il. 9. 530. It is needless to write 
Tpotyy adjectivally (see crit‘ note). In 
Od. 1. 2 we have Tpolns wroAleOpoy. 

dre... dpafolpeOa. Iterative optative, 
as in inf. 513; 8.87; 9. 208, etc. 

5LI, ovX hpdprave pvOwv (cp. d¢ap- 
aproenfs and dyoproemfs Il. 3. 215; 
13. 824) means, ‘ he did not miss the 
right words to say;’ i.e. did not say 
the wrong ones. ‘Nestor and I alone 
were his masters ’ in speaking. 

514. dufAq~ means more than #An6vi, 
it is the actual ‘battle-broil,’ as II. 5. 


3533 10. 499, etc. 


486 11. 


GAA Tord mpobéerxe, Td by pévos ovdevi elkov 
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515 


mwodrods & dvdpas erepvey év aivi Sniorire. 
advras 8 obk dv éym pvOjcopa ovd dvopjve, 
Sacov Nady exedvey dptver ‘Apyeloow, 

GAN olov tov Tyrepiony Kareviparo xadkQ, 


fipo Edptrudov moddol 8 dud avroy éraipot 


520 


Kyrewo xrelvovro yuvaloy eivexa Sépov. 

kelvoy 8) xddXorovy ov pera Mépvova dior, 
atrap 6&1’ els tmmov KareBaivopev, dy xéu ’Erecds, 
"Apyclov of dpicro, épol S& éwi mdvr' éréradro, 


[quey dvaxdivar munivdvy Adxov 48° ériBeivat’} 


525 


év0’ Groat Aavady tyhropes 402 pédovres 

ddxpud + wpbpyvuvro tpépov O wird yvia éxdorov’ 
xeivoy & of tore méputrav éyov idoy dépOadpoiow 
ott w@ypyoavra xpba KdAALpov ore trapemv 


Sdxpv dpopédpevovy 6 8é pe pddra WOAN ixérevev 


53° 


inmdbOev eféuevar, Elpeos 8 erepatero Kadmnv 


521. Kfreso.] rods peydAous dxovortoy mapa 7d xipros, ws wal 6 'Aplorapxos’ GAAor 
82 éOvos Muolas. noe Bt ypddover apdeca, of cvyyeveis. of 32 xHTELos -yuvassay (so 
La Roche), ofoy hi alesis Tay yuraxoyv Schol. B, H. Q. Vind. 133. Cp. Eustath. 


1697. 35.] ’ 
ol. H. 


ward 8o0bpov Urxov 'Axasol Schol. H. 


xos ov« olde rdv aTixoy. A cite 32 raw imoprnpdrow 
But the line is in all MSS. 


526.] 'Aptorapxos, év6’ GAAot wares 


531. ef€pevac] upawriawrepoy 7d lfépevas 


Schol. H. The lemma gives é¢ixevac. Eustath. quotes both. 


515. td bv ete ‘in that spirit of 
his; cp. rov épdr yapor Od. 2. 97, TG 
bug Cupp Od. 4. 71, riv ony dpphy Od. 
a. 403, 7a & rebyea Il, 18. 451, Ta & 
whda Il 12. 280. 

520. Eurypylus was son of Telephus, 
king of the Mysians, by Antyochs, a 
sister or daughter of Pnam. He was 
the last of the allies who came to the 
help of the Trojans, his mother having 
been persuaded to send him by the 
aber of a golden vine given her by 

riam 


§21. The words yvuvalov «fvexa 
Sapov recur in Od. 15. 247, referrin 
to the story of Amphiaraus an 
Eriphyle. The name Kfraot, to re- 

resent a stock of the Mysians living 
in the district of Teuthrania, is said to 
come from the river Kfreos, an affluent 
of the Caicus. But there seems to 
have been t uncertainty about the 
name: cp. Strabo, 13. p. 615 obre rods 


Knrelovs fopey otcorwas Séfacba dei, 
obre 7d ‘ yuvalow elvena Bhpav.’ dd\dAA 
wal ol ypapparixol pvbdpia wapaBdAdov- 
Tes eipeciAcyovo: padAoy # Above: Ta 
(nrovpeva (see crit. note). Mr. Glad- 
stone (Homeric Synchronism, . 166 
foll.) sees in the Kryrecoc the children of 
Heth (Gen 10. 15), and regards them 
as equivalent to the Kheta of the 
Egyptian monuments, and the Khatti of 
Assyrian inscriptions—a powerful tribe 
originally occupying northern Syria 
and the lower valley of the Orontes. 

525. The line is probably borrowed 
from Il. 5. 751 #pey dvaxdwva weedy 
vépos, 8° twiGeiva:. But words that are 
appropriate with vépos are very forced 
with Adxos. Besides, the line seems 
give an unsatisfactory e is 0 
aéyr’ tréradro. aia 

531. éfépevar, from effing, suits better 
with lxérevey than the v. 1. éfipevas 
from éfecus. 


11, OAYZZEIAS A. 


kal dépy yadxoBapes, xaxa dt Tpdecor pevoiva. 


GN bre 54 [Mpidpoo wédw Sterépcapey ailmiy, 


plotpay Kal yépas éoOAdy Exwy emi vnds EBawev 


doxnOys, ofr ap BeBAnpévos bf& yarK@ 


535 


odr avrocyedtny ovracpévos, old re moAAd 


ylyverat év rrodéup emipig dé re palveras “Apns. 
“Qs épduny, yvxi) 8 moddxeos Aiaxidao 
goira paxpd BiBdoa kar dogodeddy Aetpdva, 


ynbootvn & of vidy epnv dpidelkeroy elvat. 


54° 


Ai § dda Woyal vextov xararebvndrev 


€oracav dxvipevat, eipovro 8t Khde éxdorn. 


oin 8 Alavros yy Tedapornddao 


539- dopoderdy] AbnAov 82 wérepor apoderAdy 4 dapoderdy Schol. H.Q. ¢golra 


So Schol. H. giving however gyero in lemma, 


540. yndoovvn | xapls rov t, Schol. 


H. Aristophanes and Herodian seem to have read -yn@ocvvp =‘ gaudio,’ as in I. 


21. 390. Soa few MSS. here. 


534. poipay, ‘his share of the spoil ;’ 
cp. Il. 9. 318 fon potpa, see also Od.:9. 
43. The special yépas was the posses- 
sion of Andromache, according to the 
story as it appears in the yuxpd ‘Veds of 
Lesches, in the fragment quoted by 
Nitzsch from Tzetzes on Lycophr. 
1265 abrdp ’AxiAAjos peyabvpou palk- 
pos vide | ‘Exropénv GAoxoy xardye 
wolhas imi vias’ | waida 3 tAdy éx xéAwov 
éurA0Kdpoto TiOnyns | pipe wo8ds Terayaw 
dwd aipyou' tov 8e weodvra | fdaBe 
woppuptos Gavaros kal potpa xpara:h. | 
tx 8 dder’ 'Avdpoudxny fu(owoy sapd- 
cor | “Exropos, fvre ol abrg dpories 
Tlavaxaay | 38nay Zyev isinpoy dyue- 
Bépevos yépas dyBpi. But there need 
not necessarily be an allusion to this 
form of the legend here, as -yépas may 
be any special article of value out of 
the spoils. 

536. avrooyeBlyv. For this feminine 
accusatival form in -dny, like dypa- 
dinv, see Curt. Gk. Etym. p. §71. 

537. émplf, i e. ‘the war-god wreaks 
his rage indiscriminately.’ Cp. Tpives 
dplvovra: ewiplf Il. 11. 525, and fuvds 
*Evuddios Il. 18. 309, like ‘Mars com- 
munis’ Cic. ad Fam. 6. 4. 1; Liv. 5. 
13. 1. Archil. frag. 62 érprvpoy Si 
Euvde dvOpwwors “Apne. 

539. Gogo8edds is used adjectivally 
with oxyton accent, as rdyos, ropés. It is 


described by Pliny, H. N. a1. 68, 
‘ Theophrastus et fere Graeci et Pytha- 
goras caulem anthericon, radicem vero, . 
quae ex LXXX simul acervatis bulbis 
constat, asphodelum nominarunt, cuius 
genera duo faciunt. Fuit tenuiorum 
cibus, quem et mortuorum in tumulis 
apponebant. See Hesiod. Opp. 41, 
where dopdédedoe is coupled with pa- 
Adyxn, as the representatives of 
food, and cp. Aristoph. Plut. 544. It 
is a kind of squill with a large stalk 
and long leaves and pale blossoms. It 
is still found in the Greek islands, 
where it is used for planting on graves: 
the custom serving to show its ancient 
connection with the scenery of the 
under-world. Nodoubt the idea of 
planting the asphodel was to supply the 
dead with dootrn Ben pee . 
O. =‘ gaudens quod.’ 

ae dnoess: The Schol. renders 
dreyor Ta xhdea raw by (ary earadrea- 
~bévrav, quoting Il. 1. 513 ; but even 
there eipero implies the notion of a 
question, as the speaker looks for a 
‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Render then, with 
Bothe, ‘ sciscitabantur de curis suis,’ i.e. ° 
‘de iis qui curae ipsis erant apud 
superos.’ But see Roche, Hom. 
Stud. § 99 b. 

543. oly 8°. Transl. ‘ Alone of them 
all, the soul of Ajax son of Telamon 
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voogiy aheorhke, xeyoAwpévyn elvexa vikns, 


Thy pw éy® vixnoa Sixafépevos rapa vyval 


545 


tetxeow apd Ayirdjos Once d& mérvia prnp. 
maides 8& Tpdwy Sikacay xal [Madras ’Abjyn. 
ds OF) pi) Spedov vixady roi@d ém’ déOAq 

roinvy yap Kepaddv vex adtav yaia Karéoxev, 


547.) dere Aplorapxos Schol. H. 


stood aloof, enraged because of the 
victory in which I was victor over him, 
when defending my right at the ships 
about the arms of Achilles. His lady- 
mother put them up [for a prize], and 
the sons of the Trojans gave the 
sentence, and Pallas Athena.’ The 
action of the Iliad ends before the 
death of Achilles, which is however 
alluded to in several passages, such as 
Il. 22. 358; 21. 278. In Od. 24. 46 
foll. there is a more circumstantial 
allusion to the arrival of his mother 
Thetis, to the hero’s burial, and the 
funeral games appointed in his honour. 
At this point the story is taken up by 
the Cyclic epics. In the Aldionls of 
Arctinus there is the description of a 
fierce fight round the corpse of Achilles, 
who had fallen at the Scaean gates 
either by the hand of Paris guided by 
Apollo, or by the arrows of Apollo 
himself. Ajax bears away the corpse 
on his shoulders, while Odysseus keeps 
the Trojans at bay. To the prizes at 
the funeral games (alluded to in Od. 
24) Thetis adds the possession of the 
arms of her son, to be granted to the 
doughtiest hero among the Greeks. 
Only Ajax and Odysseus compete for 
the dporeia. But Agamemnon and 
the chieftains cannot decide between 
their rival claims; so, on Nestor’s 
advice, the question is referred to the 
Trojan captives, as to which of the two 
heroes had done the Trojans most 
harm. They answer, ‘Odysseus;’ and 
Ajax, in the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, falls upon his sword. Lesches, 
in his puxpa "lids, reproduces the story 
with new details. In order to learn 
the views of the Trojans on the merits 
of the two heroes, spies are sent to 
listen at the walls of Troy. They hear 
two maidens talking; one of whom 


would give the prize for valour to Ajax, 
for his gallantry in carrying off the 
corpse of Achilles, Alas péy yap deipe 
wai éxpepe Snioryros | fipw Undrcidny, 
ob3’ Fede Sos ‘Odvocets. But her 
fellow, whose mind Athena had in- 
fluenced, answered her, dyretwey "A6n- 
vas wpovoig, ‘Tlws 743° éparhow; wie ob 
ward poipay gewes | peddos;’ .. eal xe 
yovh) pépo Ax Gos, wel xev dyp twiGein, | 
GX’ ob« dy paxyécaro. (See Scholl. 
Arist. Eqq. 1056.) Neither of the 
Cyclics represent the Atridae as umpires 
in the matter; but Pindar, Nem. 7. 20 
foll.; 8. 23 foll.; Isthm. 3. §3 foll.; 5. 
(6.) 27 foll., implies that there was some 
treachery at work in the decision, and 
Ajax himself, in the representation of 
him by Sophocles, distinctly states that 
view (Aj. 445, etc.). 

545. For iy (sc. vieny) viene see on 
Od. 6. 61. 


Suxafdpevos. Cp. Od. 12. 440. 

546. nxe, ‘set up, as a prize;’ cp. 
Il. 23. 262 lwwetow pty wpera wodmKeow 
dyad’ deOda | Ofjce yuvaixa d-yeoOa:, ib. 
265 7@ Seurépy Umwrov 2Onxev. 

547. waides. The grounds on which 
Aristarchus rejected the line (see crit. 
note) are not given. But, as Nitzsch 
remarks, (1) the Trojan captives would 
be the most unlikely umpires to be 
chosen in a dispute between these 
chieftains: (2) Homer does not use 
such a phrase as waides Tpwayv, but 
would have said «otpo: (cotpa:) or vies, 
as in Il. 23. 175: (3) the verse is super- 
fluous ; and (4) Odysseus would scarcely 
have represented Athena here as the 
author of such a disastrous decision. 

548. rowpd’ és’ GéOAg, ‘for such a 
prize ;' cp. 8hpy gm peyddrm Il. 10. 304, 
piodg Em pnr@ 21. 445. This is settled 
by €vex” atr@v (549) referring back to 


Tevxed. 
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55° 


Trav Gdwv Aavady per dpvpova [lndelwva, 


Toy pev éyav éréecot mpooniday persyloow* 


‘Alay, wat TeNapdvos apdpovos, ovx dp emeddes 


ovde Bavav AjoerOat époi ydAov eivexa Tevxéwv 


ovrAopévov; ra O& miipa Oeol Oécay ‘Apyeloiot, 


555 


toios ydp opi mipyos dmédeo" aeio 8 Axatol 
laov ’AyxidAAfos Kepadrg [nrniddao 

dyvbpeba POipévoro dtapmepéss ov8E tis AAdos 
alrios, dAAa Zeds Aavady orpariv aixpynréov 


éxrdydos HyOnpe, reiv oO eri poipay EOnxev. 


560 


GAN dye Seipo, ava, ty eros nat pobov dxovons 
hpérepor Sdpacov de pévos Kal dyfvopa bupby. 
"Qs éeddunv, 6 d€ po oddéy dyelBero, BA Se per dddas 


yuyxas eis “EpeBos vextov xararebynoroy, 


év0a yx’ Sums mpocédn Kexodwpévos, f Kev éyd réy 


556. dwAeo) Apoll. Soph. 138. 5 dwdAero. 


oxwow Schol. Q. 


550. wept pév, ‘was superior in form 
and in achievements to the other 
Greeks.’ See Od. 1. 66. 

555. Geol. Here lies the emphasis. 
You need not visit your anger on me: 
it was the gods who offered these arms 
as a prize: which was a beginning of 
sorrow for the Greeks, ‘for so mighty 
a stronghold was lost to them in thee ;’ 
cp. with this use of wipyos, as applied 
to a person, Psalm 144. 2. 

556. oto, ‘ but we evermore sorrow 
for thee, fallen in death, as sorely as 
for Achilles.’ 

59. alrvos GAAG. Cp. Od. 8. 312 
drdp ob ri yor alrioe GAdos | dAAd roxije 
dw. The logical way of stating the 
sentence would be, of 71s GAAos afrios, 
GAAR Zeds airide Lory 83 fy Onpe wT A. 
Zeus was really guilty of it, because in 
his hatred of the Danai he laid doom 
on thee. Cp. olow éat Zebs Ojxe xaxdv 
pépoy Tl. 6. 357. 

560. refv. See on Od. 4. 619. 

565. Speos, ‘notwithstanding ;’ cp. 
Il. 12. 393 Spas 3 ob AnGero xdppuns. 
We do not find Spems elsewhere in 
Homer, but, in place of it, Zuwns. We 


565 


565. Spos} dps al wrelovs wepi- 


do find épés with the meaning ‘equally,’ 
which the Schol. reads here; though he 
interprets it, contrary to Homeric 
custom, by éuwns. This use of dpoe 
throws some suspicion upon the verse, 
which is heightened by the unusual way 
in which the participle xexoAwpévos is 
connected with the verb; ‘though angry, 
he would notwithstanding have addressed 
me:’ and not less strange is the substan- 
tival use of xarare®vn@rev (inf. 567) 
without any noun such as vexvow. It 
is indeed probable that the interpolation 
which Schol. H. (see crit. note) notes 
as extending from vv. 568-627 really 
begins at 565. Odysseus did not, like 
Aeneas, make a descent into the nether- 
world, but he sits at the edge of the 
trench, and questions the shades as they 
come forward and taste the blood. In 
the following passage however the story 
is told by one who is an eyewitness of 
what is going on in the depths of 
Erebus. e whole scene gives a view 
of mythology and of the punishment 
of the dead that seems to be later than 
Homer. Plato (Gorg. 525 D) refers 
to this passage, remarking that Homer 
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GAG por HOerAc Ovpds evi orybecor Piroior 
Tay GAdov woyas idéey xararebvndrov, 
“Ev0’ % to Mivwa idoy, Atds dyAady vidy, 


xpiocov oxyrrpovy exovra, Oeutorevovra véxvaciy, 


fipevov’ of S€ py adydi dixas elpovro dvaxra, 570 


Huevoe éoraébres re, Kat evputrudes “Aidos 8a, 


Tov 8 per “Qplova werdproy eicevinoa 


68.] voOevera:, péxp: rou ‘de eladw 3 pty at&ce tv Sdpow “Acdos claw’ (627) 
Schol. H. ‘Manifestum est, ad hunc versum ut principium narrationis spectare 
scholium: nam-dubium hoc quidem relinquere codd. Hari. et Vindob. 50.. apparet 
.. (Buttm.). Nihil impedire quominus etiam v. 565-567 inter spurios referantur, 
in quibus Sys (dua) offensioni est, monet Lehrs. Aristarch. p. 159. Nam 
duplicem in textum venisse videri recensionem, alteram 541-564, alteram 541-546, 
quibus statim annexos esse 565-567’ Dind. 


has represented here rods éy Aidou roy 
ded xpdévoy Tipmpoupévous, Téyradoy «al 
Slovpoy «al Tirvdvy, and he quotes (526 
D) the line that describes Minos bearing 
his sceptre. Cp. also Protag. 315 B,C. 
These references however need only 
show that the interpolation was an 
early one. La Roche (Hom. Stud. § 97. 
3) is inclined to refer the whole passage 
to an Attic source; and traces of Athe- 
nian interpolation are found in the Iliad, 
as 1.2653 2. 553-555» 5583 15- 333-383; 
and in thé Odyssey, as 5. 121-128; 7. 
80; and 11. 321-325, 631. The remark 
of the Schol. on inf. 604, rotvrov iwd 
‘Ovopaxplrov [t¢]weratjobal pacw, may 
give the key to the whole of this inter- 
polation. Onomacritus, Zopyrus, Or- 
pheus, and Concylus(?] are named as 
the coadjutors of Peisistratus in his re- 
cension of the Homeric poems. To 
such men a system of punishments in 
the nether-world was probably an 
article of belief or profession. We 
are reminded by Herodotus (7. 6) that 
Onomacritus was caught making inter- 
polations in an oracle. 

568. Minos, son of Zeus and Europa, 
and king in Crete (Il. 13. 450 foll.), is 
described in Od. 19. 179 as Asds peydAou 
éapiorys, which Plato interprets by 
dmsAnrie wal pabyrys, and Horace (Od. 
1. 28. 9) reproduces by ‘lovis arcanis 
Minos admissus.’ It is not to be 
understood that he is represented here 
as performing the office which later 
legends assigned to him; viz. of trying 
and sentencing the dead in Hades (cp. 


Virg. Aen. 6. 431, etc.). He only 
esents a shadowy counterpart of 
imself as he was when alive. Law- 
giver, king, and judge in the flesh, he is 
also lawgiver, king, and judge in the 
shades. In a later mythological period, 
his brother Rhadamanthys Gah. is, 
according to Od. 4. 564, in Elysium) is 
given him as an assessor, as well as his 
other brother, Sarpedon or Aeacus. 

569. Geprorevovra=‘ius dicentem,’ 
used here with dative: but in Od. 9. 
114, where the more direct idea of 
‘being master of’ comes in, we have 
Oepcorevew maldayv 45’ dAdxov(av}. He 
is represented as on his seat, while the 
ghosts are either sitting, as waiting 
their turn, or standing, as each one 
states his case, or asks for the judge's 
decision: ‘and they all around him, 
the king [dvaxra in apposition to pav], 
were questioning him of their rights.’ 

570. Some take elpovro, as sup. 540, 
to mean ‘stated their cases ;’ but it is 
better to render, ‘de iure suo eum inter- 
rogabant ’ Damm. 

572. Like Minos, Orion continues 
his customary pursuits in Hades. 
A phantom hunter, he appears driving 
before him phantom beasts, the shadows 
of those which he himself (avrés) had 
once chased on the lonely hills. For 
the distinction between atrés and 
e(SwAdov, which is brought out more 
strikingly in the doubtful line 604 inf., 
Mr. Gladstone (Homeric Synchronism, 


p- 261) quotes from Bunsen’s t the 
remark that, in the Book of te Dead, 
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Ojpas duod <iAcivra Kat dogpodedéy AELpava, 
rovs avrés Karémregvey év olombdoow dpecct, 


xepoly txwv péradov mayydAxeov, aity dayés. 


576 


Kai Tirvov cldov, Fains épixvdéos vidv, 
keiuevoy év Samédo 6 8 én évvéa xeiro méXcOpa, 
yore S€ yy éxdrepOe mapnpévn Frrap exetpor, 
déprpoy cw Sivovres: 5 8 ovx draptvero yxepot: 


Ante yap &\kxynoe, Ards Kudphy wapdéxorw, 


580 


Mv0GS épxopévny 81a Kaddrtxydpov Mavorios. 
Kai piv Tévradov eiccidov yadér ddye txovra, 


582.] ‘Schol. Pind. ad Ol. 1. 60 [97] versus 


nens de Tantalo 583. 584 xai ra 


dgjs addit: wAzy el pi) xara 'Apicrapyxor vé0a elot ra én ravra’ Buttm. 


there is a Poti representing the 
corpse of a dead man marching, with 
his soul behind it offering up prayers 
to the Sun-God. 

573. eAciv describes the process of 
driving the creatures t er into a 
herd, properly = ‘massing them together’ 
or ‘cooping them up:’ so Od. Ig. 200 
ele ydp Bopéns dvepos =‘ coercebat.’ 

576. Tvrvés is probably a redupl. 
form from root ty, to ‘ swell ’ or ‘ grow 
big’ seen in Lat. tumor, tuber. In Od. 7. 
324 Tityus is represented as being in 
Euboea. 


577. wiAcOpa. This word is referred 
by Lobeck, Elem. 1. 245, to root Aa, 
as in stp-wAn-ps, and rendered, ‘ spatium 
expletum, dimensum atque descriptum, 
which suits well with dwéAcOpor (8 ove 
gor: perphoa), and dzAeroy, ‘ quod 
mensuram excedit.’ As a measure of 
length the #[¢]Aé@por was reckoned to 
be roo feet (Greek); as measure of an 
area,’10,000 square feet; but this is 
a later limitation. Curtius (p. 350) 
quotes from Hultsch (Metrologie, 31), 
who connects #wAd6pow with weA (wod- 
«vo), and understands by it a certain 
length of ploughing-furrow, like Lat. 
‘vorsus. As a mere translation we 
might render ‘ roods.’ 

579. Séprpov, from d8lpw, signifying 
properly any ‘skin’ or ‘membrane,’ is 
u technically for the ‘cani,’ Lat. 
* omentum ’ or ‘ peritoneum ;’ the mem- 
brane enveloping the intestines. The 
later Greek name was ésiwdoor. 
Apollon. Lex. 57. 13 gives as another 
proposed interpretation rd orépa rod 


yuaés. This would necessitate our 
translating Stvovres ‘plunging.’ Cp. 
Ov. Metam. 4. 456; Virg. Aen. 6. 
595: 
580. tAxnos may be taken as a f aor. 
from éA«éw, Epic form of few. The 
MSS. give various forms, such as 
Hrxnoe, etAxnoe, fAxvoe, efrAxvoe, and 
ffixwoe, written variously with smooth 
or rough breathing. La Roche decides 
on éAxnge, as probably being the Arist- 
archean readi He thinks too that 
the metre suggests fAence rather than 
fiance, as ydp implies an_ initial 


paring dyads re yuvaixas | pvorafovras 
deaceAins Od. 16. 108. Cp. also offs re 
Bons cot 6 dhanOpoio wvOécbau M1. 6. 
465, éAanOcloas re Ovyarpas Il. 22. 62. 
581. IvOe, see on Od. 8. 80, and cp. 
Il. a. 519. According to Pindar, Pyth. 
4. 90, Tityus was slain by Artemis; 
but Pausanias joins Apollo with her in 
the act (3. 18.15), and Hyginus (f. 55) 
resents him as slain by Zeus with 
his thunderbolt. Panopeus ‘with its 
fair lawns’ was near the Cephissus on 
the borders of Boeotia. In Strabo’s 
time it was called @avoress, and some 
ruins of its walls still remain. The 
words mwapdxourw strike us as 
somewhat inappropriate to Leto; it is 
the distinctive title of Hera, Il. 18. 
184. The Schol. H. T. raises a dif- 
ficulty about the insertion of the story 
of Tityus thus: sis 6 «elpevos Uf 7A9e ; 


el 32 ur Uf HAGE, ais dwparo ; 
582. Tévradov. Plato, Cratyl. 395, 


eee ee ee a 
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doreat év Alpvy: 4 8& mpocérdafe yevelp’ 

oreiro St Sipdwr, méev F ode elyev ddéc8ae: 

dcodxt yap Kie 6 yépoy migev peveaivor, 585 
tocody bdwp dmodécxer’ dvaBpoxev, audi Sd rocci 

yaia pédawa ddveoke, xarafivacKe St Salpmr, 

dévdpea 8 dWimétnArAa Kata Kpnbev yxée Kaprrov, 

byxvait Kal fotal kal pndréat dydadxaprrot 


586. dvaBpoxéy] Al. dvafpoxOév, dvaBpobdy, ries 82 wal 3d 1d v ypaovew dra- 
Bovxéy Eustath. 588. ward xpiOev] &ovdAAdBos nal aporepowwpivas 1d xara 
xpev Schol. H. Bekk. ii. writes xar’ dxpnOew with a few MSS. 


refers this name to rdAas, in the sense 
of ‘wretched :’ it is more likely con- 
nected with rad-, TAfjva:, ToApay, mean- 
ing the ‘daring’ man. The close con- 
nection between Téy-raAos and raAavror, 
etc. appears in the proverb ra Tay7d- 
Aov rdAavyra rayrarifera. This fact 
may account for the forms of the story 
of his punishment; one, representing 
him as hanging balanced over the 
water; another, which the Tragedians 
and Lyrists mainly follow, describing 
him with a rock hanging over his head, 
like the sword of Damocles. Whether 
Tantalus is to be thought of as having 
revealed the secrets of the gods, to 
whose society he had been admitted, 
or as having stolen nectar and ambrosia 
from their table, at any rate there is a 
general agreement that his punishment 
came on him ‘ob scelera animique 
impotentiam et superbiloquentiam’ Cic. 
Tuse. 4. 16, 35, caranéya: péyay dABoy 
ob« &Svrda6n Pind. Ol. 1. 55. 

_ 884. oredro. Eustath. says oretro 
dyri rot (araro, and quotes the comment 
of the Schol. V. «éypyra: 82 ty Aa 
6 &acxevacris wapd rv woinTov ovrh- 
Geayv. But ocrevuas is never used in 
Homer of ‘standing ;’ and Aristarchus 
rightly interprets rd ward Scdyoray di- 
pi{ero..ardow yap yuyis onpalve: § 
Adéis. Almost identical are the words 
of Apollon. Lex. xara d&dvoay toraro, 
olow Sapifero. So Meric Casaubon, 
quoted by Lowe, ‘Est in isto verbo (ut 
alibi pluribus) animi gestientis et ali- 
quid cupide molientis per externos 
gestus indicatio. Hoc igitur vult poeta 
his verbis, eam fuisse Tantali seu in 
pedes erecti sive alio quocunque gestu, 


ut de pugilibus olim loqui soliti, spoBo- - 


Any, ut ardentissimam sitim prae se 
ferret. Cp. Il. 2. 597; 3. 83; 5. 832; 
9. 241; 18. 191; 25. 455; Od. 17. 
525. Curtius refers credpa: to root 
oraf or oref, seen in oravpds, Lat. 
instaurare. Wiintzer, with less proba- 
bility, connects it with a root orv, seen 
in o7dya, and meaning ‘call out,’ 
‘speak.’ This position Curtius attacks, 
pointing out that the root stu in Skt. 
must mean ‘to praise.’ If we have to 
take oretro as=loraro, we must join 
3 méey. Transl. ‘ eagerly essay- 

in his thirst; but he was not able to 
take anything to drink withal.’ 

586. dvaBpoxév, ‘swallowed up.’ 
This is in the form of a 2 aor. parti- 
ciple; a late x aor. passive is used by 
Lycophr. (5 5) wataBpoxOeis. The ac- 
tive voice of a compound is found in 
Od. 4. 322 waraBpdéfee, and in 13. 340 
dyaBpdétee, the uncompounded éfpofa 
occurs in Anth. 9. 1. See Buttm. 
Lexil. s. v. Bpdfas. ? 

587. @aveoxe. This iterative tense 
is supposed by some to be formed from 
épdyny, others refer it to épayoy, 2 aor. 
act. with intransitive force. The word 
occurs again in Il. 11. 64, and Hesiod. 
Frag. 44. 3. ; 

xataffvaone implies a present mara- 
(alyw, cp. d(dvera Sévdpea h. Hom. 
Ven. 271, alyepos d(opuérn Il. 4. 487. 
588. card xpfOev. This is the read- 
ing of Aristarch. See crit. note. dd 
«per is found in Hesiod, Sc. Here. 7 ; 
xpnOey being probably a syncopated 
form of xdpnOev (xdpn), cp. xph-depnvor. 
Here the Schol. rightly interprets «ara 
xepadys. Bekker compares his reading 
with war’ dxpnys Il. 15. 5573 22. 411, 
etc. 
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590 


trav onér ibdce’ 6 yépwy émi yxepol pdoacba, 


Tas & dveyos pimracke tori véden oxidevra. 


Kal piv Zlovov eiveidov xparép’ rye Exovra, 


Adav Baordfovra teddpioy dpdorépynow. 


# ro. é pev oxnpirrépevos xepoivy te wooly re 


595 


Adav dvw BOecxe mori Abpov- GAN. Ere pédAor 
dxpov tirepBadéew, tér dmoctpéwacke Kparails: 


597. «paraits] So Aristarchus and Herodian. s«parai’ ts or xparat’ Is Ptolem. 


Ascalon. Cp. Eustath. 


592. plarracne, see on Od. 8. 374. 

593: Zicvdos. This name is explained 
by Curtius as a reduplication of copdés, 
with the Aeolic substitution of v for o. 
The appropriateness of this appellation 
is suggested by Il. 6. 152 gore wérus 
"Epupn pux@ “Apyeos frxoBérao, | évOa 
32 Xlovdos eoxev, 8 népdkoros iver’ 
dydpaw, | Sicupos AloAl8ns. His story 
was dealt with by the Greek dramatists, 
Aeschylus having composed a icupos 
werpoxviior}s and a satyric drama 
called %. 8pawérys. Another satyric 
play on the same subject was ascribed 
to Eunpides. Sisyphus seems to have 
been accepted from the earliest times as 
the type of the cunning man; cp. 
Pind. Ol. 13. 52 wuevérarov wardyuais, 
Aristoph. Acharn. 391 pnyxavds ras 
Z:avpov. The story of his guilt is told 
in different ways. According to Apol- 
lodorus, i. 9. 3, he betrayed one of the 
‘dulcia furta Iovis;’ while Theognis 
(703) alludes to his escape from the 
prison-house of Hades, dcre wal & 
Alsew wodudpelporw dyprGev, | weicas 
Tlepoepdrny aipurtoro: Adyos. 

596. AGav dvw. Cp. Eustath. éudal- 
ver THY dBvoxépaay Tov Tie Whcews 
épyou Th Tar pawnéyrow tradAnXla, di’ 
dy dyxouvrar 7d ordya otk lara rpéxery 
6 Adyos, GAN’ durnpa Balves cvvefopo.od- 
pevos Th ipywdlg Tod dyw dOciy, dyére 
70 ‘érara wédovde xuAlv3ero AGas dvas- 
34s, dydopnrov by wal &a rovro oloyv 
Tpoxaorixoy Ty ppdoa, Td ebweris BnAot 
a Tov Ai@ov warapopas, Quintil. Inst. 

r. 9 
accidit, hiat et intersistit et quasi laborat 
oratio.” For Lucilius’ imitation of the 
line see Cic. Tusc. Quaest. 1. 5 ‘Sisyphu’ 


4 ‘Vocalium concursus cum: 


patel saxum sudans nitendo nec pro- 
ficit hilum.’ 

596. GAN’ Ere, ‘but ever as he 
was just going to topple it over the 
hill’s crest;’ this is simpler than to 
take Adas as subject to péAAo: and 
give an intransitival force to dwepBaré- 
ey. 

597. wparas. We may set aside 
the interpretation of Aristarchus, who 
took this as an adverb, analogous in 
form to AKppls or dupovdls. Nor is 
the division of xparals into two words 
by Ptolemy of Ascalon likely. It 
seems left to us, either to take xparails 
as some ‘power’ inherent in the stone ; 
as we should say, ‘the force el ae 
(cp. Schol. ad loc. 4 «paraid pus 8 
gor: 7d Bapos, and Hdt. 8.111, who uses 
dévayxaln and dynxavin with a similar 
semi-impersonation) : or, as a ‘ Power’ 
or ‘ Mighty One’ (like Salpay sup. 587), 
external to the stone itself. e Od. 
12. 124, where Kparais is given as the 
name of the weird mother of Scylla. 
The form «paras is related to «paraidés, 
as hpepls (Od. 5. 69) to fpepos. The 
interpretation of Aristarchus not only 
suggests a form contrary to analogy, 
but would require an unusual intransi- 
tive sense to be assigned to diwoorpé- 
Wace AGas dvatBhs. This epithet is 
the original of the Virgilian impro- 
bus. Aristotle quotes the passage 
(Rhet. 3. 11) as a famous instance of 
7d ra divya embuxya Adyay Bd Tips 
perapopas. For similar dactylic lines 
to express rapid motion cp. Il. 5. 745; 
8. 389; 13. 335; Virg. Aen. 2. 227; 5. 
217; 6. 702; 8. 596; 9. 37; 11. 875; 
Georg. 3. 284. 
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avris trera médovde xudivdero AGdas dyads. 
avrap § y' dy doacxe rirawédpevos, xara & Spas 


éppeey éx pedréov, xovin 8 ex Kpards dpédpet. 


600 


Tov 8 per eloevénoa Binv ‘Hpaxdrnelny, 
598. éwera] This line is quoted in Arist. Rhet. 3. 11, with dat Sdwetdvde, 


600. é xparés. As he thrusts 
forward his hands to push the stone 
before him, the head is necessarily 
brought down near to the ground, so 
that the dust raised by the trampling feet 
and moving stone seems to rise from it. 

601. The circumstances of the scene 
change again. Not only is Heracles 
seen by Odysseus, as were Minos, 
Sisyphus, etc., but he recognises Odys- 
seus, accosts him, and then returns 
again 8duow “A:Boe elow, like Achilles 
and Ajax (sup. 539, 563). There is 
certainly something tempting in passing 
directly from v. 565 to v. 630, and 
omitting all that lies between; but the 
excision of three lines (603-604) will 
really dispose of almost all the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in 
ancient and modern times against the 
genuineness of the passage about Hera- 
cles in Hades. The Schol. on Od. 11. 
385 sums up the objections under four 
heads: (1) wis ‘HpaxAjs tyradéa pdvow 
Oede; (2) wis oldy re roy abroy elvas wal 
dy gdov xat ty obpayd; (3) 4 “HAn nad’ 
“Opnpow wapbévos, S0ev wal olvoxodi. (4) 
dwldavoy 3¢ abrdy zxayv cal Tiy oxevhv. 
(5) #A midy 32 wie dwAd; Now if we 
are willing to extend the rejection of v. 
604 (which Schol. H. calls an eee 
lation of Onomacritus) to vv. 602, 
603 as well; we shall have disposed of 
the objection of Aristonicus on the 
ground of the post-Homeric tripartition 
of e8wAoy, o@pa, and yy, nor shall 
we have to accept the later story of the 
apotheosis of Heracles, nor of the 
marriage of Hebe. It may be safely 
said that Homer knew nothing of the 
legend which recounts the apotheosis ; 
for in Il. 18. 117 it is distinctly said 
that of82 0032 Bln “HpaxAfjos pirye 

n iodor. Sicul. 4. 39 tells us, 
"A@nvain: spiro tiv Drow we Gedy 
tripnoay roy ‘“Hpaxdéa, cp. Pausan. 1. 
32. 40€Bovra: 82 of tos ‘HpaxA da, 

on Bpiroe ‘EAAjvay odlow ‘Hpa- 
wréa Gedy vomobRvas. 

Such an apotheosis of heroes was a 
common e of the post-heroic a 
as eg. of Achilles (Pind. Nem. 4. Py 


Diomede (Nem. ro. 7); Ajax (Nem. 4. 
48); Neoptolemus (Pausan. Io. 24. 5); 
Hector (Pausan. 9. 18. 4); and Odysseus 
himself (Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 800). 
Another objection of the Scholiast is 
(4) that Heracles though a ghost should 
is weapons with him. But, 
surely, it is the regular Homeric usage 
to represent life in the under-world as 
a copy, more or less faithful, of the life 
in the world above. The ghosts retain 
their sb Aa stature, voice, and features 
(Il. 23. 65 foll.); they wear their own 
armour, and still show the wounds they 
had received (Od. 11. 40 foll.). Teire- 
sias holds the golden sceptre of his office, 
and Heracles the characteristic weapons 
by which he may be recognised. The 
armour may be as shadowy and spectral 
as the wearer, but there it is; Heracles 
is not Heracles without it, nor Orion, 
Orion, without his club. The objection 
raised to the passage, because Heracles 
seems to recognise Odysseus without 
having tasted of the blood in the pit, 
would apply equally well to the case of 
Achilles and Ajax and the rest of the 
ghosts, who (542) elpovro mde’ éxdarn, 
where we have either to suppose that 
this preliminary is taken for granted, 
ward 7 cormdpevoy, or is dispensed with. 
Nitzsch, ad loc., takes further exception 
that Odysseus offers no answer to the 
words addressed to him by Heracles ; 
but it is easier to state this as an objec- 
tion than to show what ought or what 
could have been said in reply. Nitzsch 
finds a further objection in the allusion 
to the bringing up by Heracles of the 
‘dog’ from Hades (inf. 623 foll.), where 
see notes. It may be urged that there 
is a peculiar propriety in the introduc- 
tion of Heracles into the group of the 
famous dead with whom Odysseus meets 
in Hades, because of certain character- 
istic resemblances between the two 
heroes, both of whom are under the 
particular protection of Athena. There 
can be no doubt that the legend of the 
apotheosis of Heracles, though post- 
omeric, is still of very early date. It 
would appear to have been recorded in 
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elSmrov' adrds O& per dbavdroict Geotor 
réprerat éy Oadins cai éyet xadAlogupoy “HBnv 
[waida Ads peyddroro nat “Hpns xpucoredirov}. 


audi 8€ py Krayy?) vexiov fv olwvay ds, 


605 


ndvtoo’ drufopéver 6 8 épeuv@ vuKri éorxas, 
yupvoy rogov éxwv Kal émi veupidw dicrov, 
Savoy wanralyvwv, alei Badéovte éorxds, 


602, 603.] obros dBerotyra: wat Aéyorra 


‘Ovopaxpirov eva: Schel. Vind. 56; but 


Schol. H. seems to refer this to 604, which is copied from Hesiod. Theog. 952. 
Aristonicus rejects the lines 87c és rpla diaipei, els eIBwAov, copa, Yuyhy. TovTo 3 


ovx ol8ey 5 woenrhs. See La Roche ad loc.; Dind. Scholl. 


603. “HA7v] excor Be ob 


TH olvoyéor “HBny, dAAd ri tavrod dydpelay, i.e. §8ny Schol. H. This is evidently 
intended by Schol. Q. interpreting xadAloqupoy by laoxupa ~xovcay rd ogupa. 


the OlyaAlas dAwais, ascribed to Creo- 
phylus (Welck. Episch. Cycl. 233 foll.), 
and it seems to be a very tenable view 
that the whole passage about Heracles 
in this 11th book is genuine, with the 
exception of vv. 602-604. The tempta- 
tion to insert these lines, or something 
similar, would be a powerful influence 
on a rhapsodist, who might fear to 
offend his audience, if he seemed to leave 
their deified hero in the under-world. 
No easier means of avoiding such 
offence could be conceived than a 
simple assertion that, after all, it was 
only the ghost of Heracles that had its 
dwelling there, while the hero himself 
enjoyed divine honours among the gods. 
Probably there is not much real value in 
the testimony of the Scholl., that the 
insertion was due to Onomacritus; but 
it may imply that it is at any rate the 
work of some Attic dacxevacrhs. It 
would be imperative to ascribe the 
highest honours to a hero whom the 
Athenians (see sup.) had leamed to 
worship as a god. See on the whole 
subject C. F, Lauer, Quaest. Homer. 1. 


cap. 2. 

606. wavrog’ drufoplvev, ‘flying 
scared every way. Cp. dru{speva 
we&ioo of runaway horses, II. 6. 38; of 
routed troops, 18. 7. 

veert doveds, used of a stern lowering 
look ; not unlike to our vernacular 
‘looking as black as thunder.’ It is 
applied to Apollo in wrath, Il. 1. 47; 
and to Hector, Il. 12. 463, who is farther 
described as yuxri G07 drddavros a, 
reminding us of the phrase bwédpa lddv. 


Sor, yupvév, ‘uncased,’ sc. from its 
ywpurés Od. 21. 54. 

608. wamralvev, ‘glancing terribly 
round. If with the lexicons we regard 
this word as a reduplicated form of 
root ra, seen in mrrhoc, etc., it must 

t its meaning from the idea of the 

If-timid, half-angry look of a crouch- 
ing beast that is brought to bay or 
caught in the toils. In that sense we 
may perhaps compare it with Soxebes, 
in Od. 5. 274 dprros.. ’Npiwva Soxebe. 
The use of sumraivew always suggests 
anxiety in the look; even here there is 
caution blended with keen expectation 


expressed. 

Toin alet Badtown, ‘ever as if about 
to shoot;’ comparing ale? ydp digpou 
emBnoopévaow tleryy Il. 23. 379, 
dzopphforvr: tows Hesiod. Scut. 215; 
‘Quos super atra silex iam iam lapsura 
cadentique | imminet assimilis’ Virg. 
Aen. 6. 602. The juxtaposition of four 

iciples here without any finite verb 

is very remarkable ; nor do the MSS. 
t any var. lect. It is possible to 
conjecture wdwravey for warralyow, or 
Exev for Zxew, or tous may be supposed 
(as by Fasi) equivalent to touts Fy, but 
such a form of the ‘periphrastic con- 
jugation’ would be very strange, and if 
the need of it had been felt, nothing 
would have been simpler than to write 
égixe:. It seems not unlikely that there 
is a real rhetorical art in the grouping 
of these abrupt, unconnected, clauses. 
The very passage has, as it were, the 
expression or attitude of uneasy ex- 


pectation. 
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opepdaréos S€ of dugi wept orndecoiy doprip 


xpvocos fy Tedapov, Iva Oéoxeda Epya TéruKTo, 


610 


dpxrot Tt dypérepol re aves xaporol Te déovres, 


vopival re pdxar Te dévor tr dvdpoxracia: re. 


py texynodpevos pnd Edo te Texvfcato, 


8s Keivoy Tedapava ef éyxdrOero réxvp. 


éyvw 8 adrixa xeivos, éret Bev dpbadrpoicr, 


615 


kal yp ddopupbpevos érea wrepbevra mpoonvda: 


‘Atoyeves Aaepriddn, roduphyay ’Odvaced, 
ad dei\', GF twa Kal od Kaxdy pbpoy Hynrdgets, 


611. xapowol] xadewol Vind. 133. 
dhy byadrGero réxvnv Schol. H. 


609. dpi wepl, for this combination 
cp. Il. 2. 305; 8. 348; 17. 760; 21.10; 
23.191 ; Od. 8.178. It does not seem 
possible todiscriminate between the force 
of the two words; though wep{ should 
add completion to the less complete 
sense of dud. The English use of 
‘round about’ is near enough for trans- 
lation. There is no reason for writing 
both words in one (dyquwepl), as Bekker. 
Transl. ‘ And his terrible baldric round 
about his breast was a strap of gold, 
whereon were wrought marvellous de- 
vices, bears and wild boars and fierce- 
eyed lions, and battles and fights, and 
bloodshed and slayings of men.” doprhp 
(defpw) and reAapeov (7Afjva:) both sig- 
nify the ‘upholders’ or ‘carriers,’ but 
the position of the words suggests that 
reAapay is here used as the more specific 
of the two. 

611. xaporrol is commonly referred to 
xapé, as expressing ‘wild joy;’ but this 
gives no very clear idea. Perhaps it is 
better with Curtius to refer the first 
part of the word to the Skt. root ghar, 
‘to glow.’ 

612. toplvn is referred by the same 
authority to Skt. judhman, ‘ battle.’ 

The line recurs in Hes. Theog. 228. 

613. py Texvncdpevos. Translate, 
* May he who stored up [the design of] 
that belt in his craft’ (ie. ‘in his in- 
ventive mind,’ cp. Od. 23. 233 é& 
dyxd7 Gero Suu), ‘having once fashioned 
it, never fashion any other work.’ It 
was the highest effort of genius, any 
further attempt would mar rather than 


614. dyadrOero] rivis, 88 xelyy redapam 


inerease the artist’s glory: so Pliny, 
N.H. 36. 1. 7 ‘praeclarum opus etiamsi 
totius vitae fuisset;’ Od. 8. 176 obdé 
kev Gross | ob32 Oeds revfae. Nitzsch 
well compares for the use of pa .. pndé 
Hat. 8. 144 ph) wodew phd’ Ay UérAw- 
yey, Plutarch. Flamin. 17. E po) rolvur, 
dfn, phd byeis Oavpdfere. Itis possible 
however that we have here no mere 
periphrasis for the highest praise, but a 
naive expression of terror at the ghast- 
liness and the reality of the representa- 
tions. The emphatic | ante of opep- 
Sadéos is not without force; so that we 
may render, ‘ Would that he had never 
made it (so terrible a sight it was), but 
now that he has made it may he never 
make anything else like it!’ etc. This 
interpretation falls in better with the 
somewhat similar passage in Od. 4. 684, 
because in both cases the participle 
following pf stands instead of a separate 
clause expressing a wish. We might 
state the whole sentence thus—p) 
perce yey rovro rexvicacbau, viv 32, 
ph Dro m1 TEexvhoaurTo. The var. lect. 
of Schol. H. (see above) must mean, 
‘who put all his inventive power into 
that work.’ 

618. hyyAdfas. Translate, ‘Wretched 
man, an evil sort of fate thou too dost 
endure.’ Ameis on Od. 18. 382 quotesa 
number of instances of ris put before the 
substantive it qualifies, Od. 5. 421; 6. 
179, 206 ; 9. 11, §08; 11. 213, 618; 14. 
391, 463; 15. 83, 364; 16.256; 17. 449, 
484; 18. 327; 19. 239; 20. 38, 140; a1. 
397; Il. 6. 506; 7. 156; If. 293, 722, 
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bv wep éyav byéecxoy vn’ abyads HeAloto, 


Znvos piv mais fa Kpoviovos, adrap afdv 


620 


elyov dmetpecinv’ pdda yap ord yxelpovt dori 
dedujpnv, 6 S€ pot yademods- éreréAXer &éOXovS. 
kal wore py evOG8’ Sree xiv dgovr’s ob yap er dAdov 
ppdfero rove yé prot yadremdrepoy elvar deOdov. 


roy pev éyay dvéverxa Kal fyayov éf Aidao 


625 


“Eppelas O€ po rreprwpev id88 yAavxamis ’AOjvn. 

“Qs elradv 6 pev adris Bn Sdpoy “Aidos ctow, 
attap éyav avrod pévov euredov, ef tis er EXBor 
dvdpay pdwy, of o% Td mpdcbev Sdrovto. 


kai vi K &rt mpotépous idov dvépas, ods ebeddv mep’ 


630 


[Oncéa MetplOobv re, Ocdv épixvdéa réxva'] 


GAZ mply émi Ove dyelpero pupla vexpaov 
"Xfi Yeotreaty ene S52 yAwpdy Séos Fpet, 
pH por Topyeiny xepadiy setvoio meddpov 


6a2.] After this verse Cod. Ven. 4 gives two lines, much mutilated, but restored 


by Cobet, EipuoOeds" 1 ydp fa warhp txédrevoe Kpoviow 
624. rovdé ye] La Roche with good MSS. rovdé 7. Al. 
631.) Mectorpardy gnow “Hpéas 6 M 


Tlapl@ody re Oey dpdelxera rexva’ yxap(spevoy “APyvalos 


THAEKAa Ta dy Opérray. 
Tovd’ ér:. 
véxuay 17d ‘Ono 
Plutarch. Thes. c. 20. 


794, 7973 13. 389; 15. 362; 16. 39; 17. 
32, 61,133; 19.56; 21.101. A similar 
emphatic use of the indefinite is found in 
Theocr. 1. 32 7? Oe@y Sal8adrpa, ‘eximium 
et singulare in suo genere opus’ Fritz- 
sche. #ynAdfeav seems to be used here 
as dyey or ddyew in later Greek. For 
the form we must suppose a word 
qynaés related to jpyéopa: as pupndds 
(Lucian, Jup. Trag. 33) to pipéopas. 
Philo uses pupnrAd¢w. 

621. xelpow gurl, i.e. Eurystheus, 
son of Sthenelus, to whose service 
Heracles was bound, through the spite- 
ful intrigues of Hera. See Il. 19. 97 
foll., Virg. Aen. 4. rg. 

623. wuv’ d~ovr’. Homer does not 
enumerate the labours of Heracles, nor 
does he name the ‘dog,’ which appears 
as KépSepos first in Hesiod, Theog. 311. 
Pausanias (3. 25. 4) quoting from 
Hecataeus says that there was a 8evds 
&gis at Taenarus, called AlSov «vdyv. 
The eagles or vultures are similarly 


VOL, I; 


| wAciorous dedpjo0at 


eds EuBadeiv és Thy ‘Ophpou 


called by Aesch. and Soph. Ards «bves. 

See IIL. 8. 368 ; which seems to show that 

the story about Cerberus was known to 

Homer, in a simple form, the name and 

the other details being a later growth. 

P 626. érepwev, ‘ conducted me,’ as Od. 
° 255- 

630. én. . iBov, as er’ EXD 628. 

632. &AAd mplv, ‘ but, ere that might 
be, up gathered (éwi-d-yelpero) the count- 
less tribes of dead with awful try; and 
pale fear seized me lest the dread Per- 
sephone might send upon me out of 
Hades a Gorgon-head of some terrible 
monster.’ Odysseus uses the phrase to 
denote any horrible spectre, and not . 
with reference to the Gorgon’s head, men- 
tioned in IL 11.36; 5.741; 8.349. Hesiod 
makes three Gorgons, daughters of 
Phorcys and Ceto, and names them 
ae e, Stheino, and Medusa. (Theog. 
276). 
624. Savoto weAdpov is in apposition 
with Topyove implied in Topyetny. Cp. 


Kk 
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attix tre émi vija Kidy éxédevoy éralpous 
avtots + duBalvew dvd te mpupvioia dOoat. 
of 8 aly eloBawoy nai émi KArniot Kabifov. 
riv 8 Kar “Qxeavdv rorapoy pépe Opa pboto, 


mpara piv eipectn, perérera dt xddApos ovpos. 


640. elpecin] rd wadaud raw dytiypdpoyr by BoTin§ wreca Exovow Eustath. 
elpeoty only occurs in Vind. 56 prim. man, 


és 7 dyad épy’ dpdwoa wal dudirdraw Od. 
19. 514, Sahp abr’ dudes icxe Kuvismdos 
: 3. 180, eer? sapa mm pir 
yéos BaoAfjos Il. 2. 54, rd ov 
wand Soph. O.C. 344. 

639. Opa pdoro, i.e. the current down 
the Ocean-stream, carrying them again 
to ye cect 

40. m. They left the realm of 
Hades, and fared down the Ocean-stream. 


640 


But 


Here there was no wind, perhaps be- 
cause they were in an unearthly place 
beyond the ordinary atmosphere. at 
first they went on by rowing (or ‘it 
was rowing that took them on,’ see 
crit. note), and then, as they got into 
the ordinary world again, there was 
fair wind. elpecin, in the nominative, 
seems to make a better parallel with 
ovpos. 





OAYZZEIAZ M, 


Zeipyves, Zkvd\Aa, XdpuBdis, Bdes ‘HXlov, 


Adbrap éwel wotapoto Afrev pbov ’Qxeavoio 
vnis, ard 8 txero xipa Oaddoons evpumbpoto 
vijoby tT Alalny, 66: 7 Hots Apryevetns 

oixia Kat xopot elot nat dyrodal ’Herlouo, 


2. awd 8 (xero=dolxero 8. This is 
still part of the protasis; the apodosis 
begins with va pey G6’ v. 5. 

eupum@épouo, ‘the great and wide 
sea,’ as distinguished from the narrow 
Ocean-stream. 

3. Alainv. There appears to be a 
real contradiction in the position here 
assigned to Circe’s island. From b. 10 
we gather that Odysseus, after his dis- 
aster that befel from the opening of the 
wind-bag, sailed in a N. W. direction 
from the isle of Aeolus towards the 
country of the Laestrygonians; and 
from thence, keeping the same direction, 
he reaches Aeaea, still further to the 
North and West. In the present passage, 
it looks at first sight as if Aeaea were 
placed in the extreme east, at the sun- 
rising; and the description is given in 
the most definite lan e. This diff- 
culty was rather spaded tai elucidated 
by the ancient commentators, who 
generally concur in iriterpreting the 
passage, Tavra Gd apde ciryxpow Tot 
Adouv Oéra ydp elweiy Sri &x Tov“ A8ou 
és ta gwreva 8hrAOopev (Schol. B.) 
This interpretation, which implies, as it 
were, a clear defining line between the 
land of darkness and the land of light, 
is substantially adopted by Voss, Nitzsch, 
Klausen, and others. Grotefend (Geogr. 
Ephem. 48. p. 266 foll.) proposes to place 


Aeaea in the East: but, although this 
view appears to have been maintained 
in later times, it is not found in Homer. 
Volcker(Homer. Geog. 31) would escape 
the difficulty by representing Eos here 
as a goddess, rather than as the physical 
conception of the dawn ; but this leaves 
Gvrokat "HeAlovo unexplained. The 
real solution seems to lie in the fact 
that Homer regards the extreme West 
and extreme East as an almost identical 
point. See note on the description of 
the short Laestrygonian nights Od. 10. 
81, where the line of Aratus, quoted in 
Schol. H., lays the ground of the inter- 
pretation, #xi wep Axpas plo-yowra Siorés 
re wat dyrodaf. Mr. Gladstone has 
adopted the same view about Aeaea in 
Homeric Synchronism, p. 226 foll. 
‘The island of Kirke is strongly iden- 
tified with the East.. there is a point 
where the darkness and the dawn ap- 

roach one another, and the Sun, when 

e rises, is not far from the place of 
his setting.’ 

4. xepol, ‘dancing lawns:’ for Eos 
must be supposed to have a train of 
nymphs, symbolising perhaps the quick- 

ancing rays of light. The plural 

vrohal (cp. dwd #Alov dvaroAday 
Hdt. 4. 8) no doubt contains an 
allusion to a phenomenon that could 
not have escaped notice, namely, 
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via pev v0" edXObvres exéXoapey vy apdboo, 5 
éx 8 nai avdrot Bijpev emi pnypiv. Oadrdoons. 
év0a 8 dwoBpltavres épelvapey Ho Siar. 
"Huos & aptyéveca pdvn pododdxrudos ’ Has, 
8) tér éydy érdpovs mpolew és Sdpata Kipxns 
ologuevar vexpdy Endmrfvopa rebvnara. 10 
girpods 8 ala rapbvres, 30’ dxpordérn mpbex axr?, 
Odrrropey dyvipevot, Oarepdy Kard Sdkpuy xéovtes. 
avtap émel vexpbs 7 éxdn Kal redyea vexpod, 
ropBov xevavtes kal éi ornAnv éptoavres 
amngapey akpordrm TuuBm evhpes EpeTpmor. 5 
“Hyets pey ta Exacta Steiropeyv’ ovd dpa Kipxny 
éf "Aide éXOdvres eAfjOopev, GAAA par oka 


BAO’ evrvvapévn’ dpa & dudlrodra dépov atti 


gitov Kat Kpéa moAdd Kal aidora olvoy épvOpér. 
4 8 &y pécop oradca pernida dia bedor 20 
‘ZyérAtor, of Kdovres brprOere Sap Aida, 


15.) Zyvd8oros ypdpa, axporary TupBy iva ofjpa wéXorro Schol. H. 


that the sun rises at different points 
on the horizon according to the 
change of season. Cp. the expression 
dvorés Te wat dyroAai quoted above from 
Aratus. ' 

10. oloéwevas. For the use of the 
infinitive expressing the purpose of 
apotey cp. Tdy wai dynpeiipayro Oeot Ait 
olvoxoevew Il. 20. 234, wap 8 dSéras 
olvao meivy Od. 8. 70, roves’ dvayor 
(wods opiow tpyd(ecba: dvdynn Od. 14. 
272, dfjras | "Nxeavds dylnow dvayiyxeyv 
dyvOpiwovs Od. 4. 568. 

12. O4trropev, imperf. ‘we buried 
him where the beach ran out to its 
furthest point, cp. rupPoy yebaper .. 
dry ém xpobyovon Od. 24. 80; Od. 6. 
138. Similarly we have dxpa: vijes Il. 
15. 653 =‘extremus navium ordo,’ éw 
oéAparos dxpov h. 7. 47, dxpas qudves 
I. 17. 264. 

14. Join ém-éptoavres, ‘having 
dragged up a stone pillar thereon,’ sc. 
onthe x@pa. With épdcayvres compare the 


epithet Aurés applied to large stones, 
Od. 6. 267. 


15. whfapev ..éperpév. Cp. Virg. 
Aen. 6. 232 ‘At pius Aeneas ingenti 
mole sepulcrum | imponit suaque arma 
viro remumque tubamque.’ 

16. rd €xaora, ‘these things severally,’ 
so inf. 165: cp. ratra txaora Il. 1. 550; 
Od. 14. 362; 15. 487. Curtius com- 
pounds é-xacros of é the stem of éy (els) 
and «a-cro-s identical with wo-cro-s, 
from the interrogative stem wo (new 
Ionic xo), Skt. kas; so that &-«ao7ros 
would be exactly reproduced by the 
Latin words unus guotuscunque. G 


‘Et. p. 409. 


Sveltropev, to be distinguished from 
Siewe Il. 10. 425. The latter must 
be referred to, root Few, the former to 
gen, with which probably SAov is 
connected. 


18. é - having made herself 
pred Cp. évrovacay 2 abryy Il. 14. 
162. 


19. al@ora. The use of the epithet 
in conjunction with épuépdy settles the 
interpretation as ‘bright’ or ‘spark- 
ling. 


12. OAYZZEIAS M. 5Or 
dicbavées, Gre r ddd anak OvijcKove’ dvOperrot. 
GX dyer éabicre Bpdpnv Kal mlvere oivoy 
av6c mavnpépion’ dpa 8 jot patvopévngr 
mrevoerO: atrap éym dei~w dddy nde Exacta 28 


onpaviw, iva ph tt Kaxoppagin dreyewf — - 
4 ddds Hh ei yas dAyjoere ipa wabdvres. 
“Qs épab’, hyivy 8 adr’ ewemelOero Oupds a&yjvep. 
@s tére yey mpbray fuap és nédioy Karadvvra 
jpeOa Sawvtpevor xpéa Tt domera Kai pédv Hove 30 
jpos & nédtos xarédu Kal éri xvégpas HAGer, 
of pey KolunoayvTo Tapa mpupvynoia nos, 
4 8 ene yxepds ddobca didiov drovicgiy éralpov 
eloé te Kal mpocéd\exTo Kal éfepéetvey Exaora’ 


aurap éy® TH mdvra Kard poipay Karé\ega. 35 
kal tore On po eréeoot mpoonvda mérvia Kipxn: 
‘Tatra piv oftm mdvra wemelpavta, od 8 dxoveor, 


22. &oGavdes] Schol. Q. has in lemma &s Oavées] obras by dvoi Se Adyou" 


gyot yap "AmodAAdmos we Sri Sis wat rple ty rais cvvOéceaw lxBddrAa T 
Eustath. assigns the same readin 


tplwous. 


a, wove, 


to Apollodorus. This would seem 


to imply a form &:6avées, or the existence of an adjective Oasys. 


22. SoGavies. Cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 
134. re should properly mean ‘ when 
other men die only once,’ referring to 
the time they had chosen for their volun- 
tary visit to the realm of the dead. But 
the temporal sense cannot be strongly 
pressed. As in the use of the Latin ‘cus,’ 
and our ‘while,’ the sense is passing into 
that of a logical conjunction. 

26. kaxoppad(p, used in the plural, Od. 
2. 236. Cp. pawropev bad. 3. 118. 

27. 4 adbs 4 ém yijs. Nitzsch quotes 
this as the solitary instance in Llomer of 
a@ preposition that belongs to two objects 
being connected only with the latter, as 
though the sentence should have run 
q éwt ddds ff bei ys. He remarks that 
this usage is admissible only when there 
is some close inter-relation or intentional 
contrast between the two objects; cp. 
Soph. Antig. 367 woré péy xaxdy dAdo?’ 
én’ tcOXov Pen, ib. 1176 wérepa war pas 
4 wods olxelas yxepés; Hor. Od. 3. 
25. 2 ‘quae nemora aut quos agor in 
specus?’ See Lobeck, Aj. 249. But it 
as doubtful if this use with the prepo- 
sition be not later than Homer, though 


we find in Pindar, Pyth. 8. 99 wéduy «é- 
pute Al wal xpéovr: adv Alaxg. It seems 
better to take 4Aés here byitself.as a local 
genitive, as “Apyeos Od. 3. 251, #wrelpao 
Od. 14. 97, yains I. 5. 310; 17. 373. 

éAyhoere, the conjunctive, with short 
vowel, 

33- Join épé both with €Acdou and 
eloe. It appears from 143, that they 
were not in Circé’s house, as she returns 
thither after her interview. Probably 
they were in some grotto or bower. 

34. mpooéXexro may be rendered 
‘accubuit;’ but this in the sense rather 
of ‘reclined at my feet,’ than ‘lay by 
me. For, although it is night time, 
there is no mention of the edvf, as in 
Od. 10. 334, nor is the idea of ‘lying’ 
quite compatible with «lve (root é= 
‘sed’). e Scholl. seem to have found 
some difficulty in spocéAexro, for they 
interpret it variously by amapé«Awey 
rp éxolunoe, and wpookeAéfaro or 
mpooeine, the last oe aca being of 
course quite untenable. 

37. Tatra includes all the circum: 
stances of the voyage to Hades. 


tiga, 
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OS ToL éyav épéw, pynoe d€ oe Kai Beds avrés. 

Zeipivas pey mparov adifea, al pd re mdvras 

avOpdrous bédyovow, § Tis ohéas elcadixnrat, 40 
bs ris didpeln weddon Kal PObyyov axoton 

Zepyvov, TS 8 of te yuv) Kal vimia Téxva 

olkade vooticavtt maplotara: ovde ydyuvran, 


40. & 7:8] La Roche regards 5 ré opeas as the best established reading. See 


Hom. Tex 


it. 413; Ameis, Anh. ad loc. The readings vary between dre opéas, 


bx: opéas, Sris opéas, and &s 718, the last implying @éA-youo". 


38. ees oe Geds. Cp. Od. 3. 27 
GdAa Se xat Salpow droOjoera, and Od. 
4-181. No special god is here alluded 
to, certainly not Poseidon, as suggested 
by the Schol., nor Helios; but in the 
most general sense, ‘some kindly 
power.’ We find similar expressions 
in dort... dv we Oeds Tipg Il. 17. 99, 
ob8E ney GAAos | ob32 Oeds rebfece Od. 8. 
177, Oeds Bt ro ply Shoe 7d 8 doe 


* Od.14. 444. Comparing these passages 


with sach phrases as twp @edy Il. 17. 
327, dvevOe Oeou Il. 5.185, ody Oc@ Ul. 
9. 49, it does not seem likely that any 
expression of a monotheistic feeling is 
intended ; which would ill accord with 
the thorough anthropomorphism of the 
Homeric religion. 

avrés is emphatic; like Lat. ipse with 
the ee ultro. a 

39: fivas. e etymology of the 
name is doubtful. Some tke it from 
geipd, and so render it the ‘ enchainers,’ 
with which we may compare the ex- 
pression 8éojz0s Guvos in Aesch. Eum. 
331; and Ov. A, A. 3. 311 ‘Monstra 
maris Sirenes erant, quae voce canora 
quamlibet admissas detinuere rates. 
Others compare eip (the sun) and 
Xelpios (the bright star); and others 
again refer to the root svar, ‘to sound 
sweetly.” In Homer they are repre- 
sented as two in number (cp. inf. 52 
Zephvour), living on one island (157). 
In later legend they appear as three or 
even four, living on three islets, ynoi&ia 
Tpia.. Epnua werphon, & xadovor Zeppvas. 
Their names are differently given. 
Eustath. calls the Homeric Sirens 
"AyAaophun and @edrfiéwera. When the 
Sirens were transferred, along with 
other Homeric marvels, to the coast 
of Italy, we find the names of Hap- 
6evéen (the Siren of Naples), Alyea 


and Aevewola, with sundry additions to 
the list, such as MoAw) and GeAfidn. 
Ovid follows the legend that makes 
them daughters of the Achelous by one 
of the Muses, and he describes the form 
in which they were commonly repre- 
sented, Metam. 5. 552 ‘ Vobis, Ache- 
loides, unde | pluma pedesque avium 
quum virginis ora geratis?” Cp. Eur. 
Hel. 167 wrepopdpo: vedvcdes, | wapPévor, 
XOovde xdpas, | 2enre «.7.A. Claudian, 
when he calls the Sirens (epig. 40) 
‘dulcia monstra, | blanda pericla maris, 
terror quoque gratus in undis,’ seems to 
express well the general notion conveyed 
by this legend. The Sirens appear to 
personify the hidden dangers of the 
calm sea (‘ placidi pellacia ponti’), and 
their alluring song may represent the 
musical sounds of the water splashing 
in caves and over broken rocks. The 
whole idea is exactly reproduced in the 
stories of ‘the Lorelei. It should be 
remarked here that one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Sirens is their 
superhuman knowledge of the past and 
future, see inf. 189. Cp. Eur. Androm. 
936 xdya KAvovca rovodse Lephvow Ad- 
yous, | copay, wavoupywy, woxlrow Aadn- 
parov, | etnveudOny poplg. Horace 
expresses the common view in his 
phrase, ‘ Vitanda est improba Siren | de- 
sidia.’ 

40. 8 1s oddas. See crit. note. 

42. Te Sé is the apodosis to 5s tw, 
‘illi non adsistit uxor.’ The singular 
maplorarat refers to the wife alone; 
the children are included with her as 
subjects to yavuvras. For another sort 
of confusion cp. 30vpa ckonwe veow wal 
ondpra Adduyras Il. 2. 135. We may 
further compare Kxotpo: xpw0bvre Sve 
= ne | Bary .. warhAvboy Od. 

. 48. 


12. 


GAG te Leipyves 
Hpewar ev Elmore 
avdpav mvbopéver, 
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ALyupn OérAyovaw dodf, 
mods 8 aud doredg is 45 
mepi O& pivot pudbOovat, 


GAd mapeé éddav, émi 8 ovat drciat éralpwy 

knpoyv seyricas pedindéa, ph ris axotoy 

tov dddov arap avrés adxovéyey al K éOéAnocOa 

Snodvrov o év vni Oo yxeipds re wédas re 50 
dpOdv év loromédn, éx 8 adrot relpar avngbe, 


49-} Ameis prefers to 
parenthetical phrase in Homer. 


44. AvyvpR. Cp. Aleman frag. 7 4 
Maca xéxAry’, d Al-yera Zeiphy. 

45. woAvs 8é, ‘ and on either side is a 
great heap of bones of mouldering men; 
and round (the bones) the flesh is wast- 
ing away.’ There is no instance in 
Homer of a form in -¢uy standing as 
the genitive in dependence on gnother 
noun, though we have dm’ éaredguy Od. 
14. 134, & ebvijpiw Od. 3. 2. There 
seems however a general consent to 
accept éoreédqgiv here as convertible 
with doréwy, otherwise it is tempting, 
‘on the analogy of O06 38 dud’ 
dcreédgs xphis Od. 16. 14§, to join 
dvipGv «mvOoplvav apd dorreddwy, 
‘mouldering round their bones;’ to 
which the words wept 32 fJ:vot puvbOover 
would form the epexegesis, and nearer 
description. Nitzsch quotes Aesch. 
Pers. 818 Otves 32 vexpow nat rprroowds py 
you | dpwva onpavotow Supac: Bpordy. 
By fivol we must understand both flesh 
and skin together, as in Od. 14. 133 péA- 
Aova: wbves .. pevdv dw’ dcredquy Epvoas, 
Cp. Hes. Scut. 152 dorda 3€ ogi wept 
pevoio oanelons | Seplouv d{aréoo xe- 
Aalyn wé@era: aly, where 4 fvde seems 
to be an Alexandrine form. 

47. wapet tAdav and dAcipar have 
both an imperatival force. Ameis ex- 
tends this force to dxovépev as well, 
treating af x’ é0éAyo0@a as a parentheti- 
cal sentence (Il. 18. 457; 19. 147). 
This necessitates a colon or period 
after 0éAy06a, so that Syodvrev begins 
a new sentence; the asyndeton being 
similar to Od. 4. 667; inf. 429; II. 1. 
179, etc. But it is simpler to begin the 
7 eas after af x’ t0éAnoOa dxovédper. 

itzsch quotes an allusion to this scene 


t af x’ 26éAyo6a between commas, as being a commonly 
See note below. 


from Alcman, «ai rér’ ’O8vocfios raXa- 
olppovos &ra 0° tralpow Kipsn éwadehpaca 
-., remarking that it is the earliest 
testimony extant to any special scene in 
the Odyssey. 

50. inet ta ‘let them bind thee 
hand and foot standing upright in the 
mast-step, and from the mast [{lorod 
from lerowédp] itself let rope-ends be 
fastened.’ See Appendix on the Ship. 

51. welpara. ost lexicographers 
find such apparent incongruity in the 
various usages of this word, that they 
treat of two distinct forms; one 
signifying ‘end,’ the other ‘rope.’ 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon rightly 
brings all the meanings under a single 
head ; though Déderlein declares that 
all attempts at reconcilement are futile. 
However, the simple interpretation of 
the Etym. Mag. weipap, répas—rérce— 
70 wépas Tov cxoviov will be found quite 
satisfactory. 

In such phrases as welpara ’Nxeavoio 
Od. 11. 13, welpara yalns Il. 8. 478; 14. 
200, 301; Od. 4. 563; 9. 284; there is 
nothing to suggest any deviation from 
the meaning of ‘ boundaries’ or ‘ends,’ 
Nor indeed should the difficulty arise 
in such expressions as és? selpar’ 
a $AGopew Od. 23. 248, or 6AE - 
Opov welpad’ tena Il. 6. 143; 20. 429. 
Tletpap dc(vos or dAd@pou is very need- 
lessly rendered, e.g. by Autenrieth, 
(Hom. Lex.) and others, as ‘laquei 
exitii’ or ‘ miseriae;’ it is really com- 
pletely illustrated by réAos ydpor0, 
Oaydroio, meaning the ‘realisation’ or 
‘consummation ;’ when anything has 
reached its destination or achieved its 
purpose; a meaning that comes out 
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Sppa xe reproépevos br dxotys Leiphvour. 


ei b€ xe Alcona érdpovs Abcal re Kerevps, 


of 8€ o Ext mrebvecot tbr ev Secpoior Sidévror, 
Avrip émiy 3) tds ye wapeé eXdowow éraipor, 55 


53, 54] dOeret ’Apor s° 
Schol. 5 54. &dévrow] 


very strikingly in weipap éAéoOa: Il. 18. 
501. It may be doubted whether 
xarAaha, welpara réxyvns (Od. 3. 433) 
means the smith’s tools, as the highest 
‘accomplishments’ of art, or whether, 
with a slightly changed point of view, 
they are regarded as the ‘ accomplish- 
ers, cp. Il. 23. 350. We may next 
ge to an usage apparently different. 
Il. 13. 358 the action of Zeus and 
Poseidon, in determining the destinies 
of the contending hosts, is thus de- 
scribed: rot 8 ép:80s xparepijs xai 
dpotov wordpoto | weipap twadAdgavres 
és’ dyuporipac: rdvuccay, | dppnxrdy tr’ 
Gauréy re. Here the word rayvew and 
the use of the two epithets make it 
certain that the deities are d ing 
with all their power at either end of 
a 1 ears common trial of stren as 
in the familiar game of ‘French and 
English,’ or its more modern form, 
‘The Tug of War.’ Possibly the same 
idea of a rope is contained in the phrase 
GAA SwrepSev | vlaens welpar’ Exovra tv 
ao: Geoiow. At least this in- 
terpretation is suggested by the graphic 
GwepSer, otherwise we might well be 
content to render, ‘the issues of victory.’ 
But this interpretation is not necessary 
in Tpdeoow dbdAdpov selpar’ tpijwras 
Il. 7. 402; 1a. 79, for welpara retains 
its real meaning there, like 7édos 
Bavéroco, as may be inferred from 
the variant of the same ression, 
in Tp&ecor 8¢ Khde igawra IL 2. 15. 
In the present passage, where Odysseus 
is lashed to the mast, no one will 
pretend that welpara does not contain 
the notion of ‘ropes;’ indeed in h. 
Hom. Apoll. 129 we find 088° én: 3eopd 
Oo épuxe, Adovro 32 welpara wdvra, But 
the solution is, that wefpava, in this 
usage, signifies exactly the ‘ rope-ends,’ 
not the whole length of the rope, except 
by implication. This meaning is re- 
markably illustrated by the technical 
use of dpxf for a ‘rope-end.” If I think 
of such an end as the Jast piece of the 


wpds ri ydp dwaf Sedepdvoy wddw Sioa Kedcbe ; 
Aristarch., Schol. H. MSS. give 3edvrew. 


cord, I regard it as weipap, if I take it as 
the end nearest my hand, it seems to be 
dpxf. See Act. Apost. 10. 11 oxedés rz 
ae b06ynv peydAny rlocapow dpyxais 
8edenévov, where dpyxai are not ‘corners,’ 
as in E.V., but ropes. So Diod. Sicul. 
(1. 104), speaking of the method of 
taking the hippopotamus with harpoons, 
says, «00° év? ray tuwaylvrow tvdwrovres 
dpxds orunivas dplac: péxpis ay ne 9 
Av@7, and Lucian too has (t. 3. p. 83) 
Seopiow dpxas. Markland, on Eur. 
Hipp. 761 translates tx8;cavro sAccrds 
reoparay dpxds by ‘tortas funium extre- 
mitates ;’ quoting Herodot. 4. 60, where 
the victim is thrown to the ground by 
twitching the end of a rope fastened 
round his fore-feet, omdcas rip dpxiy 
rou orpépou wxataBdd\Aa vw. Thus we 
have in Il. 13. 358 (sup.) the gods 
dragging at the ends of a rope; and, 
here, the free ends of the cords with 
which Odysseus is tied are secured to 
the mast. No doubt seipara became a - 
familiar word for ‘ropes’ generally, just 
as ‘endje’ is used in German vernacular 
for a piece of rope (Lucht, das Schiff, p. 
29). Perhaps we may detect another 
familiar usage in the word ‘ orae ;’ 
Livy 28. 36 ‘oras et ancoralia praeci- 
dunt.’ 

For a description of the tororéSy 
see Appendix on the Ship; and with 
dvipbe éx cp. wézpys te welopata Shoas 
Od. 10. 96. 

54. ol 8é, the apodosis to 4 8é xe, ‘then 
let them bind thee in more fetters still.’ 

S8évrov, see crit. note, is from the 
form &l3ny, from which we find the 
imperf. 3{3) Tl. 11. 105, and &8éace 
Xen. Anab. §. 8. 24. 

85. After leaving the Sirens, Odys- 
seus has a choice between two courses. 
One will take him by the Planctae 
(§9-72); the other, between Scylla 
and Charybdis (73-110). Circe will 
not decide the choice for him, for she 
says, ‘at this point I will no longer 
tell you fully which of the twain 
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évOa rot ovKér éxetra Oinvexéws dyopetorw 

Grmorépn On ror ddds taverat, GAAA Kal avros 

Oup@ Bovrevery épéwm SE ror duhorépwler. 

€vOev ev yap wérpat émnpepées, mpori 5 avras 

KOpa péya poxbet xvavdmidos ’Apgirplrns’ 60 
MAaynras 84 row tds ye Oeot pdxapes Kadéovor, 


your course shall be; but do thou 
consider it for thyself in thine own 
perils) cote will sari thee (of the 
ways. Here dudoré 

a equivalent to duporépas rds ddovs, 
and is divided into évOev piv ydp (59), 
and of 8¢ 8dm oxdweAoe (73). There is 
no antithesis between 7 péy (62) and 
Tj 34 (66): the latter is only a con- 
tinuation, of the former. The termina- 
tion of dudorépadey need not be too 
closely pressed, as we may see from the 
use of év@er in the next line; and cp. 
byybOey elva: Od. 6. 279. Though 
Circe professes not to decide for Odys- 
seus, yet she evidently (vv. 66, 80 foll., 
108-110) intends — dissuade him from 
attempting to e Planctae. 

61. al gg The regular meaning 
that attaches to sAa‘yerdée and its con- 
geners seems, in spite of Nitzsch’s pro- 
test, to force upon us the interpretation 
here of the ‘ wandering’ rocks. In Od. 
ai. 363 wAayeré must either be ‘ vaga- 
bond; or, possibly, ‘distraught in 

»mind:’ and wAayxroovwn (Od. 15. 343), 
is the word used to describe the 
‘wanderings’ of a beggar. WAaye«rés is 
also used (see L. and S. s. v.) as the 

o ior of ships, Aesch. Pers. 277; of a 

cloud, Eur. Suppl. 961 ; of the tides in 
the Euripus, Anthol. P. 9. 73; of an 


arrow, ib. 6. 75. 

So TlAa like war? 
yhoos (Od. 10. 3, with note), must be 
the ‘wandering’ rocks: and it is not 
unlikely that we have in the name an 
early attempt to reproduce some sailor’s 
story of the floating icebergs; which, 
with the water breaking against their 
sides, and their over g summits 
ever threatening to fall, exactly meet 
the description in vv. 59, 60. But the 
name may soon have lost its real 
meaning, or the story become half 
forgotten ; as is suggested by the words 

pdxapes nad See on Od. 
. 5° 334,10. 305. This will account for the 
incongruities which appear in the later 


part of the description, which really 
are accretions that have grown round 
the original form of the legend. No 
doubt the Planctae were early identified 
with the Symplegades (Eur. Med. a; 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 208), which are also 
called ovv3popddes wérpa: Eur. I. T. 
421. For example, Herodotus (4. 85) 
says, xAce tat rds Kvayéas xadcopévas 
Tas spérepow UAayerds "EXAnvés pact 
elva:, and in the Perip]. Euxini (Geog. 
Graec. Min. ed. Didot, 422, § 90) we 
read abra: 82 al Kudveal elow &s Ad-you- 
ow of romra? WAayerds wdAa elva:, and 
in Pliny (N. H. 6. 12. 13), ‘insulae in 
Ponto Planctae sive Cyaneae sive 
Symplegades.’ The danger from the 
bag aor was lest they should nip 
the ship, as it passed between them— 
and this is not even alluded to here. 
It is the violent surf and the fire- 
storms which destroy the ships that 
come near the Planctae; so that, from 
this point of view, they appear to be 
steep islets like Stromboli, rising from 
the midst of seething breakers, and 
spouting forth volcanic fires. 

Most modern editors prefer the in- 
terpretation ‘striking’ rather than 
‘wandering’ (the root sAay belong- 
ing both to wAd(w and #Ahoow); 
and explain it either of ‘dashing to- 
gether’ or of the water that ‘dashes’ 
against them. The ancient commen- 
tators were equally divided. Scholl. 
H. writes Waay«erds (text wAaxrds 
3a 7d wpoowAhocecOu abrais rd KU- 
para: of 82 vewrepo wrAavnOévres, NAay- 
wapa 7rd wAd(ecOau els 
fipoe wal Bdbos, Crates gave as his 
explanation, rx wAd(era: wept abrds 7d 
wipa, and others (Schol. V.) of 33 de 
riyw Afjioy myrcicbau xal péipecbai, 
Eustath. regards the name as meaning 
wrafopévas wal xvduopévas, and he 
accounts for the wupde dAdoro ObeAAaL 
by supposing ds te rijs ovyxpovoews Kal 
wup dworeAcy, But he adds, el 8 fous 
de rou wAhocew efor ris waphxOa TAs 
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Th pev Tt ovde rotnrd mapépxerat odd? TréAELat 


Tpypwves, Tal T auBpooiny A martpi dpépovory, 


WAayxrds, divayr’ dy obra SupsAryddes 
AdyerOa: wat atral, The ancients 
generally placed the Planctae at the 
north entrance of the Sicilian strait ; 
later authorities have sought to identify 
them with the volcanic Liparean isles. 
Mr. Tozer (Lectures on the Geography 
of Greece, Lond. 1873) remarks (p. 67 
foll.) that the Greek sailors, seeing the 
shifting form of the numerous islets 
pass them in quick succession, ‘ con- 
ceived of them as moving objects, and 
gave them the name of vrijoos, or 
*“ floating land,” from véw, “to swim ;” 
and from a lengthened-form of the 
same word, why, one island in par- 
ticular, Naxos, “the swimmer,” got its 
title. So too we find that both the 
Strophades off the west coast of the 
Peloponnese, and the Aeolian islands to 
the north of Sicily, bore the earlier 
name of Plotae: the name Strophades 
itself probably embodies the same con- 
ception of their shifting their position 
-- From this, by an easy transition, 
arose the idea that these wandering 
rocks clashed together, which has taken 
form in the story of the Planctae, as 
told in the Odyssey.’ 

Ameis (Od. 15. 299 Anh.) finds the 
same meaning in Ooat vjaa, which he 
renders, ‘die eilenden Inseln;’ because 
to one on shipboard, the islands seem 
to ‘run’ by him, while he himself 
appears to be stationary. But may 
we not seek the origin of the expression 
TAayexrat yoo in the natural phe- 
nomena of the Mediterranean, and 
especially of the Greek Archipelago? 
The sudden appearance and subsidence 
of numerous islets under the action of 
submarine volcanoes is an occurrence 
not unknown there in modern days. 
And a popular way of describing this 
would be that these islands were to be 
seen first in one place and then in 
another, thus well deserving the epithet 
‘wandering.’ The disturbance of the 
sea and the emission of smoke and 
flame attendant on their upheaval, 
complete the Homeric picture. In 
July, 1831, a mass of dust, sand, and 
scoriae, was thrown out of a submarine 
volcano about thirty miles off the coast 
of Sicily, opposite to Sciaccia. In the 
beginning of August it had a circum- 


ference of about a mile and a quarter, 
and its highest point was estimated at 
170 feet above the sea. It received the 
name of Grahame’s or Hotham’s 
island, but before many months had 
pence the whole mass disappeared again 

elow the level of the sea. A similar 

henomenon was noticed not long since 
in the neighbourhood of Santorin. 

62. TH pév 7’ ObBE, ‘there, not even can 
bird pass by, no! not the timorous doves 
that carry ambrosia for Father Zeus: 
but even of them the sheer rock ever 
steals away one (suppl. rid], and the 
Father sends in another one to make 
up the tale.’ These words can have no 
connection with the later story of the 
feeding of Zeus by doves, when he was 
concealed in Crete from his father 
Cronus (Athen. 11. 80, 491 B). There 
is probably some allusion to the Pleiads 
(Od. 5. 272 and note); at whose rising 
in May the harvest begins (Hesiod, 
Opp. et Di. 381), which fact may be 
veiled under the story of the ambrosia. 

The words ddapeirat Ais wérpy 
possibly contain the astronomical fact 
that of the seven Pleiads, six only are 
ordinarily visible; éwrdwopoe 52 talye 
per &Ophwas idtovra, | %f olal wep 
dotoa: éwdyio: 6POaApoiow Arat. Phaen. 
257. Cp. Schol. H. Q. reves puowivs 
dvadborrés gacw ws Kar’ txeivo yivo- 
pévns ris WAaddos ele ix raw éwra 
dorépay dpavis éyévero tx Tov xanvot 
(inf, 202). - 

63. The epithet tpfpwves is used 
of doves in Il. 5. 778; 23. 853; Od. 
20. 243. From its connection with 
rpeiy it implies the timidity that shows 
itself in rapid flight. In the Homeric 
account we hear only of the danger 
that the doves run in ‘passing by’ 
(wapépxera:); nothing is said of the 
rocks closing upon them. Yet it is 

ssible that in the words ddapetras 

is witpy we have a mysterious hint 
of the danger that later legend develops. 
In the account given of the passing 
of the Argo, the story of the dove is 
introduced with entirely new features. 
As Noah sent out the dove to try if 
the trees were uncovered, so Euphemus 
sends one to see if the passa rough 
the Symplegades was possible (Argon. 
a. 561 foll.) 6 3° digas wrepdyecor | 
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GAG re Kal rev ality dpapetrar Als wérpn’ 
GN GAnv évinot warp évaplOmov elvat. 65 
™m & of md Tis vnds diye dvdpay, 4 Tis tenrat, 
GAG O dpod wivaxds re vedy Kal odpata gordv 
K6pad’ ddds ghopéover mrupbs 7 dAooio Ov_eAXat, 
ofn O} Kelvyn ye mapétAw trovromépos nis 
"Apy® maou pédovoa, rap Aljrao mdéovca’ 40 
kal wi Ke riv @0 oka BddAev peyddras mori rérpas, 
GX "Hpn mapéreprpev, ered piros fev ’liaav. 
Oi 8& dim oxébredor 5 pey ovdpavav edpdv ixdve 
dfeln Kopupy, vepérn S€ yy audiBéByxe 
Kuavén’ 7d yey ot mor épwei, ovdé ror alOpn 7s 


69. «elvy) La Roche eeivy, from Ed. August., to make a parallel with rg vv. 62, 
68,69. 70. aor uéAovoa] Schol. B. on Il. 22. 51 ascribes to Aristarchus the read- 


ing wactpéAovea, So here, Schol. H. 


Q. lemm. tq’ @y wacipéAovoa. Since Bekk. 


wao: pédovoa is almost uniformly accepted. See La Roche, Hom. Textk. 311 foll. 
on parathetic compounds, vewrepixdy 382 +d ypdgpe ‘ pacipédovga, 4 Tots dv pdords 
wodAny dpovrl8a woihoaca Schol. H. Q. Eustath. 


Evgnpos mpodnee were:dda: rot 8’ Spa 
advres | fecpay xepadds icopdypevor’ 4 52 
30’ abraw [werpow] | éwraro: rat 3 dpvdis 
wéduy dyrias GAAhAnow | dupa dod 
gvmovca éxéeruwov, .. dxpa 8 ixoyay | 
olpaia wrepa ral ye weAaddos' 4 8 
dwdpovcey | doxnOhs. 

66. vyis . . dvSp@v is contrasted with 

The aor. otyev is parallel to 
waptpxeras (62), and refers toa general, 
not a special fact; which is further 
corroborated by the mood of Ucyrar 
(cp. a. 327, 328; II. 40, 41), and the 
tense of dopdovor. 

68. hopéovor, ‘sweep away.’ This 
belongs closely to «xipara, and by a 
slight zeugma to wupds ObeAAa. We 
may however compare dynpelfayro Ob- 
@\Aa Od. 4. 727. 

7°. ’Apy®. For the description of 
thi e of the Argo, see Apoll. 
Rhod. 4. 924 foll. She is described 
here as on her homeward voyage from 
Colchis; but it is probable that the 
passage 69-72 is a later addition. 

With waov p&Acvea (see crit. note) 
compare Od. 9. 20. 

71. Badev. The subject is probably 
«bypara dds (68). Not a word is said 
of the rocks threatening to close in 
upon the ship. 


73. Ol 8d Sia oxdmreAor. This forms 
the antithesis to év@ev pév (sup. 59). 
It is best to take of in the sense of 
‘ yonder,’ descriacs. 

6 pév=‘now, one of them,’ is con- 
trasted with rdv 8’ Erepov (inf. 101). 
With this form of sentence, where a dis- 


"Arbpnov bk Sovpt ’Ayrirocyus .. Tod 8° 
dyrideos Opacuphdns EpOn dpetdpevos Il. 
16. 317, 321 See also Plat. Theaet. 150 
D of 82 dpot fvyypryrdpevos 7d pty wpar- 
tov dalyovra: én pty wal wav dyabeis, 
wéyres St «.7.A., Thuc. 1. 89 ad jin. ral 
olxias al yey wodAal wewrdnecay, bAl-yas 
82 wepijcay, Virg. Aen. 13. 161-165 
‘Interea_ reges ... Latinus ... vehitur 
curru, .. bigis it Turnus in albis.’ 

75. Td ply. This is sometimes 
described as agreeing with végos implied 
in vehéAy. In Il. 11. 237, 238 we read, 
dpyipy Leroutvn podrBos irparer’ 
aly pf, | wat 7d ye xecpt AaBay ebpd xpelow 
"Ayapdpvow | dx’ ext of, where however 
76 ye may refer back from the part 
alyy to the whole éyxos mentioned 
ibid. 233. Similarly in Il. 21. 164-168 
wal § érépy piv Soupl cdeos Bader .. rH 
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Kelvou exec Kopudiy ott évy Oéper ofr év dmdpn: 
ovdé kev duBain Bpords dvip, odd émiBaln, 


ovd ef of yxeipés re éelkoot Kat mébdes elev’ 


wétpn yap Als éort, wepifeorG eixvia, 

pécop 8 év oxorédrm éorl arréos jepocidss, 80 
mpos opov els “EpeBos rerpappévoy, wep dv typeis 

vija mapa yragupiy lOvvere, paldi ’Odvoced. 

ovdé Kev Ex vnds yAagupis aifjos dvip 


77. 008 éxiBain) ‘Aplorapyos ypapea ob8 twiBain, rd EBaroy abrips SAws wapioray. 


So also several MSS, vulg. od xaraBair. 


& érépy (Soupl) apyxuw .. Bare .. + 3’ iwep 
abrot | yaip tveorhpero AAacopevn 
xpods doa, where again % suggests 
aly included in 8oupi. Not unfike is 
Soph. Phil. 755 foll. N. 8evdv ye roi~ 
aloaypa Tov voohwaros. &. Sewdv ydp 
ob8t fnrdév: GAX’ otxrepé pe. N. rf djra 
Spdow; &. uh we rapByoas mpodys: | fre 
yap ary 8a xpdévou wAdvors tows | ds 
éfewAfaOn, where afry plainly refers to 
the generic word végos in the speaker’s 
mind. Léwe quotes appositely Thuc. 
2. 47 4 vécos wp@roy fptaro yevécOau 
rois 'A@nvatois, A\cySpevov piv ai wpdre- 
poy woAAaxdéce éyxarackia. But we 
can introduce no such principle of 
interpretation here, for vépos is not 
wider nor miore generic than vepéAn. 
It will be better to take 16 as a some- 
what vague neuter, having a general 
reference to the whole sentence vepéA7 
3é uy dupiBéAnxe, and this is the inter- 
pretation of Aristarch. See Schol. H. 
Aplorapxos ob Aéyes wpds 7d védos riy 
dwéraciw elva:, GAAG gnaw Sri totTo 
obdéwore Afpyet, TO Kexadtg~ba Tov oKd- 
wedov Te vépe. But cp. Od. g. 358, 
359, where olvos is followed by 7éde, 
and see note on Od. 11. 307. 

épwet. This is from a root Av or op, 
cp. Skt. sré-t-as, ‘river. The stem Jw 
stands to fv in the same relation as 
stem wAw to root wAv. There is an 
parry contradiction in the meanin 
of tp and épafw. For example 
alyua .. tpawhoe, ‘ blood will stream,’ II. 
1. 303, épwfoa woAddéyoo, ‘to retire 
from war,’ Il. 13. 776; similarly BeAdoy 
éparh, ‘the rush of darts,’ Il. 4. 542 
woAdpou épah, ‘cessation from war,’ Il. 
16. 302. Buttm. Lexil. s. v. reconciles 
the contradiction by pointing out that 


a further point in the process of 
‘streaming’ or ‘ flowing,’ 1s ‘ flowing 
away,’ and so ‘ceasing;’ as in the 
present passage, ‘the cloud-covering 
never streams off it,’ i.e. never leaves 
it. Déderlein derives the meaning 
of cessation from the idea of power 
‘dispersed,’ and so brought to an end, 
As an illustration of this we find in 
Plato pei» used as parallel to mweic6a 
(Theaet. 182 C), and with dwoAAvecOau 
(Phaed. 87 D). Analogies may be 
found in the usages of the Latin 
‘ruere,’ ‘ fluere,’ ‘ fhuxus.’ 

77. émBaly, see crit. note. This 
must mean ‘set foot on the top,’ de- 
scribed as a more advanced stage of 
ascent than épBaln. 

78. o¥8’ el, ‘no, not if.’ 

81. apds Léhov els "Ep Terpappé- 
vov. Eustath. and the Scholl. interpret 
this as if the latter half of the sentence 
were only the nearer description of the 
former. It seems more likely that 
apds Lddov vives the direction in which 
the mouth of the cave looks, viz. west- 
ward, while eds “EpeBos 
implies that it is not a honzontal 
cavern in the cliffs face, but that its 
direction is ‘downwards ;’ which seems 
to be implied also in péoon déducev 
(inf, 93). 

q mep dv, ‘just where you will 
steer your hollow ship past.’ For a 
similar use of the conjunctive with dy 
cp. Od. 10. 507 rH 8 xé ror mvo8d).. 
pépnow, Il. 1. 184 dyad 8é x’ dye, ib. 
205 Tay’ dy wore Oupdy dAdcoy. 

83. The cavern’s mouth is so high 
up in the cliff that the strongest bow- 
man could not reach it with his 
arrow. 
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rbgm dicredcas Kotdov oméos eloadlko:ro. 


4 a ? a. ee 8 : , 
évOa 8 evi ZKbAAn vale Sevoy i toale ) (re oe déub g% 
Tis h To dovh pev bon oKbdAaKos veoyiANs bau, “a OA fa pay ss 
yiyverat, avth 8 adre wédkwp xaxdv- ovdé Ké Tis pu Shey” 


ynOnoaev dav, odd’ ei Beds dvtidoee. 
THs % To médes clot duddexa mdvres dopo, 


86-88.] dberotwra: 82 oriyo: rpeiss was yap 4 Seavdy Acdacvia Bivara veoyvou 


cxvdAakos govny ~Exeyv ; Schol. H. Q. 


The etymology of alffuos (al(nés) is 
most uncertain. Benfey regards it as 
equivalent to Skt. abhi and java, ‘youth.’ 
Déderl. connects the latter part of the 
word with (vy, and takes al as an 


gerard has 
85. Ma. Properly the ‘render’ 
or ‘tearer.’ The idea of a connection 


with o«bAaf is probably later; but 
very likely it may account for the 
introduction of vv. 86-88, and for the 
‘ caerulei canes,’ and ‘latrantia monstra’ 
with which Scylla was surrounded, 
according to the descriptions in the 
Latin poets and others. The Scholl. 
H. Q. give a really graphic picture of 
the Homeric Scylla, twoxeio6a ydp 
¢yot TH XKVAAD werpasv re Onplov xpos- 
wepuads 1G oxowddg wal xcoyduwees, 
wébas re éyov wAexrarideas. This 
would represent her as like some 
gigantic hermit-crab, with its body 
hiddep in the shell, and its claws and 
head thrust out through the opening ; 
while the long legs and n that 
protrude from the mouth of the cave 
remind us of the stories of the mon- 
strous polypi or ‘ pieuvres,’ that lie in 
wait in sea-caves to catch anything that 
comes within reach of their tentacles. 
Scylla and Charybdis were located by 
the ancients in the straits of Messina, 
Scylla on the Italian side, Charybdis 
on the Sicilian. It was afterwards 
attempted to identify the rock of Scylla 
with Scyllaeum, just opposite the 
Sicilian promontory of Pelorum (Capo 
di Faro), on the east side of which 
stands a little town, still called Scilla. 
86. See crit. note. The comparison 
of Scylla’s awful cry (8avdv AcAaxvia) 
to the yelp of a PUPPY seems a decided 
bathos, which Schol. H. Q. hardly ex- 
lains away by saying, 3wara 8% 7d 
bom dyti rod ola xeicOa:, iva pt) wpds 
TO péyeOos, GAAA apis tiv dpodrnta 


ely 4 wapaBody. The word veoyAfe, 
for which we find the variants veoyA- 
Afjs, veoynAfjs, is, according to Eustath. 
and Etym. Mag., equivalent to veoywijs 
from veoyvés for veoyvés. Others com- 
pare the latter part of the word with 
yAdyos and ydAa, or (L. and S.) with 
Ads. 
. 88. of8’ l Oeds dvridcere. Cp. Schol.. 
H. Q. els Spov iwepBodrfs de 7d Oeiov 
AapBave: 6 woinrhs. Kal tm rav jddov 
évéa 3° dwecra wai dOdvardés wep twedABodv 
Ly ang l8dv (Od. 5. 74). «al és? rod 
woAéuou' obr’ dy wey “Apns bydécaro 
pereAGdw (Il. 13. 127). «wat tm rav 
pofepaw: ob” el Beds dyridocaey, fros 
évaytiov ebiguas ps 
89. Ot, e etymologies an 
Bhs apse ed to this word present 
the widest differences. The most im- 
rtant seem to be these, (1) ‘ugly,’ 
om pa in the sense’ of ‘beauty;’ 
(2) ‘imperfect,’ from pa in the sense 
of ‘perfect maturity, so Ameis; (3) 
‘feeble,’ of 22) Suydpevor dpoteas, dvdpyy- 
ro, dcGeve’s, Scholl. Eustath. etc. ; (4) 
‘pendulous,’ xpepzacrol dd rot alwpw, 
Schol. B. cp. Lobeck. path. el. 2. 75. 
Another meaning, through alwp® or 
delpopas, viz. ‘fore-feet,’ (5) is preferred 
by Nitzsch, who quotes from Bekk. 
(Anec. 1. a. E.) of €uwpdo6i0s wal S:A4- 
pow ob rove ddpoue efxd co, paotiyla, | 
wédae mplac6a; od 32 pépas dmicGlous. 
But here the comic poet may be playing 
upon the meanings of dapos, with a 
further reference to a word &p7n which a 
Schol. here gives as Ionic for «wy. 
To these we may add the view ascribed 
(6) to Aristarchus, ded&Aous (see on 
ody sup.) wai wAexraywdes, and (7) 
that of Crates, 3vaguAds«rovus, obs obdels 
dy dpnonra, i.e. puddénra. Of these 
(2) and (4) seem to have most to 
recommend them. Curtius, Gk. Etym. 


p- 317 adopts (4). 
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eg 8& ré of Seipal meptpyxees, ev 8 éxdory 90 
apepdarén Kedar), év St rpiorotyo dddvres, 
wuxvol Kal Oapées, wAcion péAavos Oavdroto. 


péoon pév te Kard omelovs Koidow Séduxer, 

ew 8 éfloye: xepadrds Sewoio Bepédpov, 

avrod & lyOudg, oxémedov mepipaipdoca, 95 
Sedgivds te Kivas re nal ef mobt peifoy édnot 

xijros, & pupla Bboxe d&ydorovos 'Apgitpirn. 

7 8 of 3é more vabra: dips edxerbwvrat 

wapguyéey adv yni gépe dé re pari éxdoro 


gar eLaprdgaca veds xvavorpopo.o. 


100 


Tdv & Erepov oxéredovy yOapadarepoy dyer, Odvoced, 
arnoiov ddAjrAwv' Kal Key Sioioredoeas, 
Te S év épwebs tort péyas, pvAAot TebnrAds* 
Te 8 brd dia XdpvBdis dvapporBdet pédrav dap. 


tpis pey ydp T dvinow én fuar, tpis 8 dvaporBdet 


94. Ugicxe:] Eustath. ¢ foxes. Sotwo MSS. and ed. Rom. 


gayns Thy 8 Schol. H 
with that of Nicanor, Schol. Q. 


105 


98. 7H 3°] “Aporro- 


IOI, 102.] The reading and punctuation in the text agrees 
"Apicropayns wAnolov ypape Schol. H. ‘ Duplex 


igitur scriptura exstitit, altera quae nunc est in libris sAnoiov, altera, ni fallor, 


rAnolo. 


errore librarii scriptum esse possit pro wAnolo: ypape’ Dind. 


tram utri substituerit Aristophanes incertum est, quum #Ayolop 


105. Tpes i ia 


ple 34) dts wey... dts 8é, according to Polybius, quoted by Strabo, 1. 25. 


93- si equivalent to ‘ waist-deep ;’ 
cp. péoos éxera:. For ward paca 
see on Od. g. 330. 

94. BepéOpov, with variant Bapdépov, 
from root Bop, as in Bopd, Bi-Bp&-cxo, 
Lat. vor-ago (and gurges) Skt. root gar. 

95. Join a..d aot, 
‘questing round the rock if anywhere 
she may catch,’ etc. 

96. «bvas, ‘sea-dogs,’ are, according 
to Polyb. ap. Strabo. 1. 37, a species of 
sword-fish, f:¢ias or yarewrns. 

97: For the singular «fjros followed 
by yee 4- 1775 5. 438. 

98. vor (xhp), ‘unharmed,’ here 
and Od. 23. 328; but daypio: («7p), ‘ life- 
less’ or ‘heartless,’ Il. 11. 392; 7- 100; 
13- 224. 

101. Tdv 8’ repov in contrast to 6 
pév sup. 73. 

xXOapahsre 
dicatively with Swe. 

102, wAnotov. As the Schol. H. at- 


is to be taken pre- 


tributes this reading to Aristoph., we 
may suppose that others wrote sAnola, 
which Diintzer adopts. But sAnoloy 
can stand with the elli of dai,= 
‘they are near each other.’ Cp. Od. 
14.14 oupeods . . role: wAnoloy dAAHAwY, 
The actual gap between them is mea- 
sured by «al xev &oforeboaas. 

104. to 8’ dé, ‘beneath this’ [fig- 
tree}. harybdis is the personified 

wer of the whirlpool, xd-puB3-1s 

ing connected with AouBd-ey. Later 
legend represents her as a daughter of 
Poseidon ; ar from an extension 
of the epithet da. The eddy in the 
strait of Messina is known at the pre- 
sent day by the name of Carofalo or 
Charilla. 

105. tpls. The same number of al- 
ternations is given in Virg. Aen. 3. 566; 
Ov. Ep. ex Pont. 4. 10. 27; but in 
the Latin version there is nothing 
equivalent to é’ fart. There is of 
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devdy' pr od ye KeiOe roxas, Ore porBdjoee 

ov yép Kev pvoaté o° ba éx Kaxod ovd évoclybor, 
G\AA pedra ZKvdArAns ocKowédrAm memAnpévos oka 
vipa mwapeg édday, émrel 7 word Héprepdy éeorw 


ef érdpous éy vnl roOjpevar 4 dua mdvras. 10 
“Qs par, avrap éyd py dpeBduevos mpooéerror’ 

‘el & dye 84 por robro, Ged, vnpeprés évlores, 

el rows tiv ddony pev trrexmpopvyou. XdépuBdr, 

tiv O€ K dpvvaipny, Gre po olvoré y éralpovs.’ 
“Qs épdunv, 4) 8 adrix duelBeto Sia Oedor: 15 

‘oxéerNe, kal d) ad ror roAdeujia epya pépnre 

Kai mévos: ovdt Oeotow virelfeat a0avdroi ; 


ITI. dyecBdpevos] ‘Vulgatam nunc scripturam dyeBépevos etiam M’ (Cod. Venet. 
613) ‘et Vindob. 50 in textu habent, sed uterque annotato in margine yp. dru(épevos ” 
Dind. ‘Perbona autem lectio. Nam dpe:Sdéuevos non commode adhibetur nisi 


finite alterius sermone. At Ul 
knowledge only dru(épevos. 


course intended to be a connection 
between the ebb and flow of the tide, 
and the engulphing and disgorging 
action of the whirlpool. So Strabo 
(1. 2. 36) dwd ydp ray dyuwhreov al 
wAnppupldoy 4 XdpuBds abrd pepvOewras, 
and again (1. 1. 7) éxeras 32 rips abrijs 
gtAowpaypoowwns Td pi dyvoeiy Ta 
wept rds wAnppupldas rot dxeavov Kal 
vas dpswreas «.7.4. But as ebb and 
flow occur only twice a day, a difficulty 
has been felt about the use of tpls. 
To which it may be answered that we 
are still in the land of marvel, and 
there is a completeness about the num- 
ber three that would naturally suggest 
itself to the poet in describing the full 
day’s work of the whirlpool. But, as 
a matter of fact, the ebb and flow in 
narrow friths do not by any means 
follow the movement of the tide wave 
outside. The frequent movement of the 
tides in the Euripus is an illustration of 
this. But Buchholz (Homerisch. Real. 1. 
272) quotes from Heller (Philologus, 15. 
354 foll.) to the effect that rpis really de- 
scribes with perfect accuracy the nor- 
mal ebb and flow of the sea. He 
tabulates the results thus for a period 
of twenty-four hours : 


Circen interpellat’ Buttm. The Scholl. ac- 
116. 8) av] MSS. 8 af. 
' Bekk. Ocois troelgea:, as efxey takes the initial F with great uniformity. 


117. Oeotow twelf eas] 


Beginning of flood. Beginning of ebb. 
6 a.m. noon. 
6 p.m. midnight. 
6 a.m. noon. 


This arrangement gives the full amount 
of changes of direction for the day and 
night; if it is thought worth while to 
put the description to such a test. 

108. &dAd pada, ‘but be sure [Od. 
4. 472; 5. 342] to near Scylla’s rock 
with all speed and urge your ship past.’ 

trettrAnpévos may be referred to a pre- 
sent weAdw (weAd(a): the indic. réwAn- 
pat, wewAfara: are found in Anth. 5. 
47- 3; Simonid. Am. 36 (Bergk). The 
form of syncopated aor. is éwAhpny 
Il. 4. 449; 8. 63, etc. 

113. Notice the force of the pre- 
positions bd, éx, and wpé in 0- 
@tyouu = ‘secretly escape and get for- 
ward.’ Ameis well renders ‘subter- 
fugientem evadere.’ Cp. Od. 20. 43; 
Tl. 20. 147; 21. 44. 

114. THv 8é, sc. Scylla. 

116. oxérAve means something like 
‘irrepressible’ here. The very first 
chance that occurs, ‘he is once more 
thinking about deeds of war, and 
conflict. 

Join &) ad in synizesis. 
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4 8€ roe od Oynri, GAN AOdvatoy Kaxby éort, 
devéy 1 dpyadéoy te Kal dypiov ovde paxynréy . 


ovdé rly éor GAKh guyéew Kdptioroy an’ avrijs. 


120 


iw yap Snbtvncba Kopvocbuevos mapa mrérpn, 
deidm py o° éLabris epopynbeioa xlynot 

régonow Kepadrgot, tocous & éx garas Enrat. 
dA pdda oghodpas éddav, Bworpeiy dt Kparaiiv, 


pntépa ris ZKvAAns, ff pv Téxe mia Bpotoiow 


125 


f pw erear dwomatce és borepov dppnOiva. 
Opwaxinv 5 és vijcov adigeat’ tvOa St moddal 

Bécxovr’ ’Heriovo Bébes cal igsa pijra, 

érra Body dyéda, téca 8 olay méea Kadd, 


124-126] GOerovwvra: zpeis, Sr: Sid rovraw onpalva: pa) elvas Ti SetdAay obyp- 


guvrov rh wérpq Schol. H. 
sibility of Scylla Lee her victim, 
éyri rot loxupis 


118. xaxcév may almost be personified 
into ‘fiend.’ 

120. xéptierov. There is an inten- 
tional oxymoron in the coupling of this 
word with @vyéev, ‘the bravest course 
is to run away.’ Compare ‘ Discretion 
is the better part of valour.’ 

124. Bworpeiv, as if from Bworgs, 
i.e. Bonuths. Bodw Lobeck. Paralip. 450. 
Nitzsch compares éAaorpéw with tad. 

Kparasls, mother of Scylla, is a 
personification (see Od. 11. 597) of the 
wild forces of Nature. Later legend 
represented Scylla as daughter of He- 
cate by Phorcys or Triton. The Schol. 
regarding «parads as an adverb, would 
render ‘ mightily entreat.’ 

126. For dwowatee: with infin. mood 
compare dAnrevey dwéwavoas Od. 18. 
114. 

127. Opwasly may be su 
posed to lie to the N. W. of Scylla’s 
rock, but at no great distance from it 
(cp. wv. 325, 427 foll). It belongs still 
to fable-land. The ancients identified 
it with Sicily (cp. Strabo 6. 265; Thuc. 
6. 2), regarding @p:vaxin as equivalent 
to Tpwaxpia (rpets, dxpa:). It is more 
likely that the name may be referred 
to Optvaf, a trident or three-pronged 
fork, and the etymology may serve to 
connect the island with some legend 


This must mean that the Schol. objects to the pos- 


124. Kparaily] duevov ypaper xparais 


chol. B. H. Q. See note below. 


about Poseidon; perhaps that he raised 
the island from the sea-bed with his 
trident. Diintzer, comparing the words 
Oplos [?] and OplayPos, thinks that the 
word may mean ‘windswept,’ or 
‘stormy.’ The island is represented as 
uninhabited, except by the herds of 
Helios and the nymphs that tended 
them. Gladstone (Homeric Synchronism, 
p. 268) quotes from Lauth, (Homer und 
Aegypten) to the effect that @pwasiy 
may Fe identified with an island named 
in the Book of the Dead as belonging 
to the Sun-god (Ra). The Egyptian 
form of the name he gives as T-hri-ndchiu 
=‘ the-between-prongs,’ i.e. pointed 


rocks. 

1329. érra G&yf&Aar. See Eustath. 
ad loc. loréoy 82 Sri rds dyéAas ravras, 
wal paducta rds raw Bod, pact rdv 
"ApororéAny GAAryopey els rds ward 
SaBexdda Tay cednmaxiy pnvaw huédpas, 
yyvopévas wevrhxovra mpds Tais TpaKo- 
clas, 50s xal 6 dpiOpds rais éwrd d-ydAas, 
txovoas dvd wevrixovra (Ga. &0 obre 
i atré yivecbas “Opnpos Adya, obre 
pbopdy. 1d ydp atrd woody det ais 
roatras hyépus pévet. We need not 
however follow Eustath. into further 
details, nor suppose with him that the 
eating of the cows was a poetical way 
of expressing waste of time. But he 
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mevtixovra & Exacta’ yédvos 8 ob ylyverat ad’rar, 


913 


ovdé rote POiwbbover. Seat F emcmotpéves cic, 


vipat évidrdbkapot, Pakéboved re Aapmerin re, 


as réxev Herip ‘Yreplor Sia Néatpa. = 


ras pey dpa Opéipaca rexotcd te mérvia patnp 


Opwaxinv és vijcov dr@xice tHvAb0 valey, 


135 


pijka gvracctpevat watpdia Kal &kxas Bods. 
Tas ef pév K’ dowéas édas vborou te pédnat, 


Rv dy é7' els l0dxnv xaxd wep méoxovres ixoobe' 


el 8€ Ke olvnat, rére ror Texpalpop’ SrOpoy 


vnl re nat érdpos: adrds 8 ef wip xev adv€_ns, 


140 


dw e Kaxds veiat, ddécas do wdvras éraipous, 


“Qs par’, avrixa 8¢ yxpvabOpovos Hrvbev Has. 


h pey rar dvd vicov dréotiye Sia Oedov' 


aurap éyay émi via Kidy Srpuvoy éraipous 


avrots T auBaivey dvd Te mpupvicia Adoai. 


143 


of & aby cloBawov Kai émt Krniow xabifov. 


[egtis O° éfbuevor wodtiv Bra rerrov éperpois. | 


131. éwcwoepéves] The reading of Aristarchus; cp. éw:pdprupot, éx:Bounddos, etc, 


Al. éwt wospéves. 
@GériSos AcwapowAoKdpo10, 
lines, or have them in the margin. 
is wantin 
have bracketed it. 
ing wind. 


goes on to say rightly 87 32 xad’ loro- 
play dyédas Sras jpudpaw (how “EAAnves 
ddiépovy Saluoow, dy ove fy Oeuroy 
Gwrecbal rivas, éy ole xal wrynvd wovotvro 
lepots dverpéva, olov races kal xfhves Kal 
Toavra Ries eae cis f rais oS 
‘ oros 8t (9. 92) loropet 

a lovly xéAwy lepd elva: “HAlou wpéd- 
Bara, xept wodAod dyra trois txt ‘AxoA- 
Aomearats, ols dwd rémov 7d Svopa. Glad- 
stone (Hom. Synchr. 252) sees in this 
account of the cows and sheep of the 
Sun-god, and the awful punishment 
visited on those who laid hands on 
them, a real influence of Egyptian 

. The sheep he would connect 
with the ram of Ammon (Ammon-Ra); 
and the sanctity of the cows with the 
well-known worship of that animal in 


VOL. I. 


133-] After this line two MSS. add (in marg.) abroxaciyrhrn 
140, 141.} The majority of MSS. either omit these two 
i oche brackets them. 
in Harl., Vind. 133, and other MSS. Almost all editors since Wolf 
The use of the oars was unnecessary when there was a favour- 


147.] This verse 


Egypt. Ameis farther reminds us that 
in the Védic hymns the rays of the 
sun are spoken of as his ‘ cows.’ 

132. The nymphs ‘Bright’ and 
‘Shining,’ and their mother ‘ Younger,’ 
are fit wife and daughters for the Sun. 

134. Opépaca rexofod re. For the 
prothysteron see on Od. 4. 208, 723; 
10. 417. 

135- TmAH, joined with daquwe, 
seems to mean ‘far from’ the place 
of their birth. Possibly it is only a 
way of saying that the island lay in the 
far west; or we may join T7A6& valey, so 
as to form the epexegesis to the foregoing 
words. 

143. dvd vijoov, ‘up the island,’ i.e. 
away from the shore, where the scene 
has hitherto been laid. Cp. inf. 333, 335. 


Ll 
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hpiv 8 ad xarbmicbe veds Kvavompppoto 
ixpevoy ovpov fet wAnoloriov, écOrdv éraipor, 


Kfpxn évmddbxapos, Sevt Oeds addfeoroa. 


150 


aitlka & Sra éxacra rovnodpevo: xara vija 
fpcba riv & dveubs re xuBepvfrns 7 lbvve. 
8) rér éydv erdpoot perntdav dyvbpevos xijp: 

‘TQ giro, ob yap xp} &va Buevar odde 8d° olous 


bécpal’ & por Kipkn pvOjearo, Sia bedwv’ 


155 


GN’ épéw prey éydy, Iva eldéres Ff xe Odvwpev 
4 xev ddevdpevos Odvarov Kal kijpa gpvyotmer. 
Zeipfvov pey mperov dveye Georecidwyv 
PObyyov drcvacbat Kai Acwav dvOcuberra, 


olov éu qvaye or dxovémev’ GAd pe Seop@ 


160 


Soar év dpyadéo, Sop eumredov atréhi pipvo, 
épOdv év iaromédy, éx 8 adrod weipar’ dvigpbo. 
ef 8€ xe Aloowmpa Spéas Adoal re Kerevo, 
Duets S& wrcbveoot tbr év Seopotor meéfey.’ 


157. Pbyopey] A few MSS. 


follow. 


give gvywper, which Bekker, Fasi, and Dind. 
*@éyopey cCripsi cum hbb. melioribus’ La Roche. 


See note below. 


163, 164.] wa? évravOa (as well as the d@érnois of 53, 54 by Aristoph.) of 300 dBeXl- 


(ovra: we G&ewraro: Schol. H. 


156. (va elBéres, ‘that knowing them 
we may either die or make our escape, 
having avoided death and doom.’ In 
final sentences Saws, de, and &ppa, are 
not uncommon in Homer, but fva with 
dy or «e is not found, except in the 
present In Attic, a dy has 
always, or almost always, the sense of 
‘ubicunque.’ Jelf quotes Demosth. 
980. 7 fva pnd dy dxow atry wore 
apoowéoy, and Soph. O. C. 188 dye vw 
ob pe, wai, | &’ dy eboeBlas tmBalvovres | 
70 prvelwoipev 70 3 dxovcatpey, but there 
the sense is not strictly final; it is, 
rather, ‘take me to a spot where I may,’ 
etc.; so ibid. 405 pnd &’ dy cavrot 
wparoe, ‘to a Ligaen where you may not 
even, etc. , agen h the actual 
construction of this e is best 
given by translating thus, ‘ but I will 
speak, in which case, when we have 
learned our lesson, we may either die or 


escape.” 

157. The reading @¢youev should be 
referred to dv-yowper, escape seeming 
ess likely than death. Cp. Od. 4. 692 

&xOalppor .. prdroty, Il. 5. 567 whOp [? 
..dwoogyAce, Il. 15. 598 épBdarp [? 
émuphvee, I. 18. 308 pépgar .. pepol- 


BN. 

158. Geoweordeov is interpreted rather 
ambiguously by the Schol. deta p0ey- 
yopéivew. Without doubt, however, 
it refers to the wonderful charm of 
their song, and not to the revelations 
lary they profess themselves able to 
make, 


tival force. 
With mélew bv deopoic: ig deity by 
deousp as sup. 160; Il. 5. 386; Od. rs. 
232. The apodosis is introduced by 
dpeis 8é. 
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"H ro éyd ra Exacta réyov érdpoos mipavoxor 


5f5 
165 


régppa 8& xaprraripws éfixero vnis evepyis 
vijcovy Zelphvouv’ Emeerye yap obpos dmwrfpov. 
avtlk rer dvepos pev ematcaro 4} 8 yadtvn 
@rdero vnveutn, Kolunoe 88 Képara Salyer. 


dvatdvreg 8 Erapot veds toria pnptoarro, 


kai 7a piv év wni yraguph Oécay, of 3 én éperua 
éféuevor Aeixasvoy Udwp ~eor#s éAdryow. 

aurap éy& Knpoio péyav tpoxdy d£& yYadrKg 

TuT0a dtarpngas yxepal oriBapfor mlegor. 


ala © lalvero xnpos, éret -néXero peyddAn fs 


175 


"Herlou 7 aby) ‘Yreptovidac dvaxros* 

égelns & érdpocw én’ odara wmaow drawa, 

of & & unl pw einoay dsuod xeipds re mwédas Te 
bpOdv év iorowédy, éx 8 avrob melpar dvirror 


avrol & é{éuevor rrodsjy dda timroy éperpois, 


180 


adN bre tbacov driv Sacov te yéywve Bofcas, 


167. ard ¥- Apdpow Schol. = 
Schol, H. . crit. note on Od. 5. 3 
MSS. Betty give 45é, 


165. ta agra. See on sup. 16. 
168. 482 yadfvn. See on Od. 5. 391. 
170. Bape sie The connection of 
this wo PhpwvOoe and péppus 
would seem "to D detibe the process of 
‘ brailing u Be sail, for which we 
have in 3- II ovetAay delpayres, 
where see note. But against this we 
have the statement that they ‘stowed 
a sail away in the hollow ship,’ im- 
lying that it was altogether lowered 
rom the mast. Cp, vaira: 0’ éunpicayro 
+ hal loxd8a, of ‘weighing anchor,’ Soph. 


699. 
aaa With én’ abel opevor cp 
Omxdvde xabifavoy Od. 5. 3 
174. tTvr04, accus. piur. of rvr6ds 

i ‘adverbial, or, more accurately, 

Bsr ine redicate, ‘into 
pieces: plural is only found here 
and inf. 387 (ohare Zenodotus reads 
7pix04), elsewhere the singular ruT0dy 
is employed. The wax is in the form 
of a rpoxés, ‘round,’ or ‘disc,’ because 
we may suppose that when melted and 


168. 4 3€] dacdées (with aspirate) rd de 


1. 9% 8é is the reading of Aristarchus. The 
181. ae éacov} The MSS. give deijuev Scov, but 


clarified it was poured into a pan or 
bowl, the shape of which it preserved 


on coolin 

175. plats peyddy {s.  Eustath. 
rightly says,  r&y tudy dna) orBapdy 
xeipaw 4 xara 7d miéfay, but xéXero is 
uniformly used with persons in Homer 
and nowhere else expresses the effect 
produced by force. Nitzsch would 
omit the next line as superfluous, 
because, he says, either the ‘ pressing’ 
or the ‘warmth’ is all we want—not 
both. Asa matter of fact, the shavin 
or scrapings of bs would soften far 
more rea iy when squeezed and 
kneaded in the full sunlight; and the 
mention of the hot sun suits well with 
yaAfvn vovepuly. Nitzsch has a further 
objection to the form Pek reas as 
un-Homeric. See on Od. 1. 

181. darfjv .. Stedxovres. “See crit. 
note. La Roche adduces as analogous 
Od. 9. 462, 463; but the construction 
is better described as ward 1d onpauvd- 
Hevoy, for Suoxovres implies the ship 


Lla2 
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pluda Sidbxovres, tas 8 od AdOev akbados ynids 
éyytOev dpvupévn, Avyupiy 8 Evruvoy dodhy 
6 Aeip’ dy’ lav, woddaw ’Oduced, péya Kidos’Ayaar, 


vija Kardornoov, va varrépny oa dxovons. 


185 


ob ydp wd tis TICE TaphAace vn pedraiyp, 

amply ¥ hpéov perlynpuyy dard oroudrov bn’ dxoicat, 
GN 8 ye repdpmevos veirat Kal mdelova cidds. 
Wpev ydp ro wdvO bo évi Tpoln evpeln 


"Apycion Tpdés re Oedy lérnrt péynoay: 


190 


Byev 8 Sc0a yevnrat emi yOovi rovdvBoreipy.’ 
“Qs pdéoav icicat Sra KdédXipov airap éudy Kip 
HOEX dxovépevar, ASoal r éxéXevoy éralpovs, 


Schol. M. yp. dwjy, and Schol. B. H. distinctly gives rd pv dufv emt ris nde, 


70 8¢ ddnovres bat Taw tperiv. ov rp t, 


elpnrey drijpev. 


And in another Schol., 


H. Q. dxf 4} vate viv 82 of éy r7# yni, quoting a somewhat similar anacoluthon 


from Eurip. Phoen. 2 


early correction to suit d:dsovres. 


and her crew. So Buttm. ad Schol. 
‘Homerus si revera iunxit dwjy.. 
diheovres, navem et nautas tanquam 
synonyma cogitavit.’ 

182. With Alida Suokovres we ma 
supply va, as we find the passive in Od. 
13. 162 wns Alupa Siwxopévn, But deseo 
is used absolutely in II. 23. 344, though 
with unexpressed reference to &pya. 
The apodosis begins with rds 8’. 

184. Cicero thus translates the pas- 
sage, de Fin. 5. 18 

‘ Odecus Argolicum, quin puppim flec- 
tis, Ulixe, 

Auribus ut nostros possis adgnoscere 

cantus ? 

Nam nemo haec unquam est trans- 

vectus caerula cursu, 

Quin prius adstiterit vocum dulce- 

dine captus ; 

Post varlis avido satiatus pectore 

musis 

Doctior ad patrias lapsus pervenerit 

oras. 

Nos grave certamen belli clademque 

tenemus, 

Graecia quam Troiae divino numine 

vexit ; 

Omniaque e latis rerum vestigia 

terris,’ 


go, which is not really parallel; but the allusion shows 
that an anacoluthon was acknowledged here. 


dwjuey Soov may have been an 


He himself remarks that the passage 
illustrates men’s love of knowledge: 
‘Mihi quidem Homerus huiusmodi 
Y bear vidisse videtur in iis quae 
e Sirenum cantibus finxerit. Neque 
enim vocum suavitate videntur aut 
novitate quadam et varietate can- 
tandi revocare eos solitae, qui praeter- 
vehebantur, sed quia multa se scire pro- 
fitebantur; ut homines ad earum saxa 
discendi cupiditate adhaerescerent.’ 

185. verrépnv. The dual number, 
which was forgotten in rds 8’ and 
évruvov, confirms the fact that Homer 
speaks of two Sirens, as sup. 165. 

187. Join 82a dad cropdtrov tpéov. 

188, 6 ye takes up the subject im- 
plied in the negative sentence ob w& res 
waphAace. 

The aorist in rep} is contrasted. 
with elSés, ‘he has had his pleasure,” 
and the ‘knowledge’ abides with him. 
Similarly, we must contrast péyyoav, 
applying to one completed fact, with 
yévyntrar, where the mood expresses a 

eneral statement, serving for all time. 

itzsch compares Sredw re wéAcw wat 
yaiay Ienra: Od. 10. 39, @ pw Brox 
dovoyrijpes wor Od. 4. 165. Cp. also 
sup. 66 res Yana. 
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dpptat vevord{ov’ of d& mpomerdyres Eperoor. 


aurlka 8 dvordvres Mepipqdns Evptroyés re 


195 


mrclool pw év Secpoior Séov parrdbv re mlegov. 
avtap érei O) rds ye wapyAacav, ovd ér’ ereira 
POoyyijs Lephvav jxovopev ovdé + dodijs, 

aly did xnpdv Edovro éuol épinpes éraipor, 


by odw er aol drew’, eué + ex Seopav dvédvoay. 


200 


"AN Gre 8H tiv vijcov éXebropev, avrik ereira 
Kamvoy Kal péya xidpa ov nai doftrov dkovea’ 


tov 8 dpa sacdvrwv ex yelpov Errar eperpd, 


BouBnoav & dpa mdvra xara pbow exxero § avrod 


ynis, émei ovxér éperpd mpofqxea yepolv emecyov. 


205 


avrap eyo dia vnds lov Srpvvoy éraipous 
peisyfois éréecot wapacraddy dvdpa eExacror: 

‘72 iro, ov ydp wb Ti Kax@v ddahpovés einer’ 
ov péev on) Téde peifoy ere Kaxdy 4 bre Kixrow 


200. és’ woly] Eustath. rao. 


209. ém] éwépyera: Schol. V. But Schol. H. 
Vind. 133 give in lemma twa, interpreting thus, £4 


éorw txw, Exeis, Ewes, dyri roo 


wepéwe, Sacéws obv. Znvddoros 5¢ éxe. Cp. Schol. Q., Vind. 133 wepiéxet chs, ‘Tpdes 
dxov wodAol re wat drcipor’ (Il. 11. 483), } dvepyel ds, ‘rods Sépoy dui 8 txov’ Il. 7. 


316). 


194. vevordfwv, It was no good to 
speak; ‘nam sociis illita cera fuit’’ Ovid. 
A. A. 3. 313. 

198. ob8é +” dovSijs. The position 
at the end of the sentence marks 
éo8ijs as the more definite word, 
limiting and explaining p6oy7yijs. 

202. xamvév. It is impossible to 
explain this, as some modern commen- 
tators, by ‘spray ;’ for which Homer has 
a very appropriate word in dyvn Od. §-. 
40 3; inf.238. xatvés takes up the mupds 

Adoro OveAAat sup. 68; but in the day 
time these would appear only as smoke, 
cp. Pind. Pyth. 1. 20 foll. Afrva.. ras 
Epetryovra: pev dwAdrovu rupds dyvéraraz | 
éx pvxav wayal: worapot 8 dyépaoww 
pey xpoxéovr: péov xanvoi | alban’, dAX’ 
dy Sppvaccw wérpas | polvicca xvAuw8o- 
peéva pAOE be Babeiay péper wévrov wAdKa. 
ovy wardéyy. 

203. tay must not be closely joined 
with 8acdvrev, according to the use of 


La Roche adopts we as the genuine reading, which however had been 


the article with the participle in Attic 
Greek. It is the demonstrative= 
‘illorum,’ depending directly’ upon 
xepav, and Secdvrev follows as a 
causal addition, giving the reason for 
the fall of the oars; ‘and from their 
hands, in their terror, away flew the 
oars and fell splash on the stream.’ Cp. 
Kara xipa Od. 2.429. The oars hung 
at the oxaApol in the leathern loops 
(rpowol Od. 4. 782), so that they did 
not fall overboard altogether, but 
dragged along at the ship’s side. 

206, &d vnds. Odysseus, doubtless, 
was at the stem; now he walks down 
the whole length of the ship forward, 
passing through the rowers and ad- 
dressing each man in turn. | 

208. Virgil imitates this in Aen. I. 
198 ‘O socli neque enim ignari sumus 
ante malorum.’ 

209. ém xaxév. Cp. éwel of ror im 
(éweor:) Sé08 Il. 1.515. See crit. note. 
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ether évl omit yAadup@ xparepige Bindi: 210 
aNd Kal evOevy éuf dperfj Bavrg te vow re 
expdyopev, cal wou ravde pyycecOat die, 
udby 8 dyed’, ds dv éyd elo, reOdpcba mévres. 
duets pty Kaomgotw adds pnypiva Babeiay 
romrere krAnlecow epiypevor, al Ké roti Zeds 
diy révde y SreOpov dmrexdvyéey Kai ddvg~at’ 
gol 5&, xuBepvi6’, bd” émirédAopar’ dAN evi Guys 
Bddrcv, ered vyds yAagupis olfia vopds. 
Tovrou pey Kanvol kai Kipatos éxrés epye 
vija, od 8& oxorédwv émpaleo, uy ve AdOgor 
keio’ éfopuyeaca Kat és xaxdy dupe BddrAgoOa. 
“Qs épdpunv, of & dua epuots éwéecor wlGovro. 
ZKvdrAAnv & ovxér éuvdedunv, ampyxrov dvlyv, 
ph wés po deivavres dmwodAn~ccav éraipos 
elpea[ns, évrés S88 ruxdfoiev odéas avrots. 


215 


220 


225 


changed into éw: and ére before the time of Eustath. Cp. Dind. Schol. ad loc. 
‘Verbo fre hic locum esse negat Ahrens in Schneidw. Philol. 4. p. 598, qui fwes 
probat pro éree: dictum, ut rie, 3i80:, ph pro ino, 8idwor, dnot.’ But these 
corrections fail to carry conviction. They read like attempts to escape from the 
un ented lengthening of the final vowel in éw:. 220. oxowéAaw] So most 
edd. since Wolf, with strong MSS. authority. But Schol. H. gives éxueie oxowidov, 
Tijs XxvAAne, needlessly, for the antithesis is between the MAaye«ral, and the fwo 


the rocks. If we read cnowéAuv, we 
must include both Scylla and Charyb- 
dis; if oxow it is limited to 


aso. Am, ‘penned us, cp. Il. 18, 
447; II. 413, etc. 
212, Virgil’s imitation ‘forsan et 


haec olim meminisse iuvabit’ (Aen. I. 
203) is slightly different in meaning, as 
Ameis notices: Homer understands 
vQv6e the dangers that threaten; Virgil, 
by ‘haec,’ the sufferings they are al- 
ready enduring. Cp. pay Macrob. 
Sat. 7. 2 ae Tro oud peprjoGa 
wévev. See also Od. 15. 398-400. 

214. iva. See on Od. 4. 430. 

219. . Transl, ‘From this 
smoke and surf keep the ship away 
and get close to the cliffs, lest unawares 
she (»yvs) shoot off yonder, and thou 
bring us into trouble.’ 

For xawvod see sup, 203. The 
helmsman is to give a wide berth to the 
Planctae, and to keep within reach of 


EevAAne oxdwedoy inf. 430. 

221. xetoe forms the antithesis to 
guontioy (cxowédov), and so designates 
Mag. EcdAAq 8 clude” duutebpey 

223. otnér’ g 
‘but of Scylla I did not go on to say 
more. He dared not reveal the details 
of the danger to his comrades; for he 
knew, from Circe’s prediction, that he 
must lose at least six men by the 
assault of Scylla. So he contents him- 
self with the vague allusion to cxoréAew 
(cxowédov). 

225. wundfovv has the sense of 
sheltering themselves by huddling to- 
gether under the decks or benches of 
the ship. 
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kai rére 8) Kipens piv édnpuootyns dreyewijs 
avOavéunv, ered od rh p dvayea Owpjocerbat’ 
avrap éyd xaradds Auta rebyea Kai dvo0 Sofipe 
padkp év xepaiv éday els ixpia vnds eBavov 
apopns' tvbev ydp pw edéypny mpara dpaveicbar 230 
ZKUAAnv werpalny, H por pepe mi éerdporow, 
ovdé ary dOpjoa Suvdunv' txapov 8€ po dace 
ndvrTy twanrtalvovrt mpds nepoedéa métpny. 
“Hyeis 8 orewordy dverdéopev yobwvres’ 
&vOev yap ZKbdAn, érépwbi Se dia XépuBdrs 235 
Sewdv dveppolBince Oardoons aApvpdv dap. 
q to Sr éfepéoee, AXEBns ds ev mupl wodAG 
wao’ dvapoppiperke kuxapévn’ doce 3 dyvn 
dxpoust oxorédoow én dugorépoow ererrey, 


238. dvapopptpecue] The readings vary between this form and dveyoppuipecce. 
The preference may be given to the former on the ground that the iterative aorists 
are seldom found with the augment. But as exceptions to the rule may be quoted 
épacnoy (passim); épucyéoxovro Od. 20, 7, wapexéoxero Od. 14. 521, wapifacne 


Il. 13. 104, 


226. ddeyavis, ‘hard;’ because a 
fighting man chafes at passive en- 
durance. 

227. AavOavépnv means ‘I let myself 
forget, i.e. ‘disregarded.’ The negative 
before dvéye. passes over to GaphacecOau, 
oe the phrase 4 [vin ot« épn 

oe. 

228. xatradus, used here of putti 
arms on one’s self. So Il. 4. 232; 6. 

04; but Il. 7. 103 xaredécero revxea. 
imilarly with dwodvw Il. 22. 135; Od. 
5. 3433 ae ae: and to3ve Od. 24. 
498; and éy IL 2. 42; 10. a1, etc.; 
but éy 8 abrds é8vcero yadxdy Il. 11. 16. 

230. wp¢pys. This word, like wphyon, 
is. properly an adjective in agreement 
with rns. 


231. pe must not be rendered ‘ was 
to bring ;’ it is simply ‘brought.’ The 
narrator anticipates inf. 245. 

232. &xapov &é. This clause, intro- 
duced in parataxis, means ‘though my 
eyes were wearied out as I kept gazing.’ 

235. évOev ydp X«dAAy, supply ip, 
for the verb déveppolB8yce 


can onl 
with Charybdis. ee 


237. 4 ro. Sr’, ‘now whenever she 
vomited it forth, like a cauldron on a 
big fire, she seethed up swirling from 
her inmost depth (waea), and the ray 
fell aloft on the tops of the two cliffs, 
(i.e. the rock of Scylla, and the rock 
of Charybdis), ‘but when she sucked 
back the salt sea water, she showed 
all down, within her swirling eddy, 
while around her the rock bellowed 
fearfully: and at the bottom the ground 
showed dark with sand.’ When this 
Maelstrom was discharging its waters, 
they seemed to come boiling and burst- 
ing up from below, with a roar like 
thunder and amid clouds of spray. But 
when the sea was being sucked in, one 
might look down into the whirli 
gulf as into a monstrous funnel; an 
between its liquid sides, far below, the 
sea-floor was visible, cp. Tibull. 4. 1. 73 

‘Nec violenta suo consumpsit more 
Charybdis ; ra 

Vel si sublimis fluctua consurgeret 

imo, 

Vel si interrupto nudaret gurgite 

pontum,’ 
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adn’ br dvaBpbgee Oaddoons dApupdy béap, 
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240 


nao tvrocbe pdverxe Kuxapévyn, apgi de mrérpy 
dewdv BeBpvyet, trévepOe St yaia pdveoxe 
duo Kvavén' rods St yAwpdv Séos ppe. 
Hpuets pev mpds tiv Wopev Selcavres bdeOpor 


régppa dé por ZSKvdAn Koidns ex vos éralpous 


245 


ef ere0", of yepoly re Bindl re péprara foav. 
oxewdpevos 8 és via Godv dua nai pel’ éralpous 
Hon trav évéinoa wédas Kai yeipas trepbev 

inpéc detpopévoy: ene d& POéyyovro Kadebvres 


éfovopaxrAnonv, tére y vorarov, d&yvipevor Kip. 


250 


as & br’ émi mpoBbrm dreds mepipyked PERS 
lyObor rots ddAtyost SbdAov xard eldara BdddAv 
és mévrov mpoinot Bods Képas dypavxoto, 
domaipovra 8 ereita AaBav Eppipe Ovdpage, 


241. wézpyn] So written since Bekker, with some MSS. authority. Vulg. wérpp. 
243. xvayén] dyri rod xvar(oudyn, ws ‘ dolvia: paewds’ (Il. 15. 538) Schol. Q. So, 
with good MSS., Ameis and La Roche, the latter quoting Cramer, Epimetr. 315. ag 


‘ddupm xvavén 8 xal yapis rot lara ypdpera onpalve ydp yd 
244. Boye] A few MSS. give fouev. Schol. M. V. quotes a read- 


Vulg. xvavdy. 


ing ofopey (v vu), and interprets it dweBAdroper. 


py xvarifovcay.’ 


252. eldara| obrws ‘Apicrapxos, 


6 8 KadNorparos SefAara ( = deAdara Callim. Fr. 458) Schol. H. 


241. For pdveoxe see on Od. 11. 587. 

aréron. Compare dyugi 52 daa opep- 
Barfoy xovd fife Od. 10. 399. 

243. Wa kvavén, Cp. Virg. Aen. 
47. 31 ‘multa flavus harena;’ but here 
the sand does not look ‘yellow’ but 
‘dark,’ because it lies in the &padoy 
EpeBos Soph. Antig. 589. 

247. oxepdpevos. All eyes had been 
gazing towards Charybdis. Suddenly 
Odysseus hears a cry, turns round, gives 
a glance at the ship, and looks for his 
comrades, and catches sight of them 
swinging aloft in Scylla’s clutches. 
For this combination of és with perd 
cp. Od, 8. 294; 13. 440; 20. 146; 
a2. 351, 352; Il. 1. 433; 4. 70; 
5- 804 ; 17. 433. 

249. hie 7 xadeOvres dfovopaxAf- 
Spy, and cp. Od. 10, 229. 

251. p is here a fishing rod; 
not, as some suppose, a fishing spear, 
which would not be used for dAlyo 
iy@ves, nor would a fisher with a spear 
‘throw in food as bait.’ The ‘line’ is 


not alluded to in so many words here, 
but is spoken of in Il. 16. 406 foll. 
Erne... ds Sre ris pas | wérpp im wpo~ 
BAT: Kabhpevos lepdy iy Oiv | tx wévroto 
Ouvpale Alyy «al fivom: xaAeg. In [liad 
24. 80 the fishing-line is described as 
ending in a plummet, poAuPdalrp .. § re 
war dypavAao Bods Képas ayrpeae 
épxeras dyyorjow én’ ly6bor xijpa pé- 
povea. This is parallel with the present 
passage, on which Schol. Q. says, xépas, 
Aplorapyos 1d Kepdrivoy cupiyjor 3 
éwiriOdacs wpds 7d pi) éoOlecOa iwd Tod 
ly@voe ri dpudy [the line of hair]. 
This little pipe or collar -of horn pro- 
tected the line just at its junction with 
the hook, and served the same purpose 
as the ‘gimp,’ on a trolling-line. We 
gather from i 16.sup.that the dymorpow 
itself was of yaAxds. 

254. dowalpovra, sc. ly6vv. The 
singular number implies each fish as 
it comes up, which is further suggested 
by the use of the aor. of custom @- 


pipe, 
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@s of y domaipovres ceipovto mpoti mwérpas’ 
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255 


avrod & elvi Ovpnot Karhobie KexAnyaras, 


xelpas enol dpéyovras ev aiva SnorFri. 
oixrioroy 61) Kelvo épois Woy dpOadpoior 


ndvrev boo éubynoa mbpous adds éfepecivay. 


Avrap émel wérpas piyopey dewnv re XdpvBdw 


260 


ZKddAnv 7, avrix Greta Geos és dutvpova vijrov 


ixopeO’> tvOa 8 Evav Kadai Boes evpupérorrai, 
ToAAd St tpia pir’ ‘ Yaepiovos ‘HeXioro, 
6) rér éydv tre mbvrm édy ev vol pedralyy 


puxnOnod T fovea Body avrALfopevdov 


265 


oiav te BAnxjv’ Kal pot Eros Eumece Supp 
pdvrnos ddaoi, OnBalov Tetpeciao, 

Kipxns 1+ Alatins, 4 jot pdda WAN éréredAre 
vijcov arevacOa repyipBpérov ‘Herf{oro. 


dy rér éydv érdpoiot pernvdwv, dyvipevos Kijp: 


270 


‘Kéxduré prev pvOov, xaxd wep méoyovres éraipot, 


bpp piv elrm pavriia Tetpeciao 
Kipxns + Aialns, 4% pot pdda WON ErréreAXe 


256. wexAnywras] bdy 8a Tot w, wpowepmowara:, dy 32 31d Tay wr, ws Abyorras 
Schol. H. See La Roche, Hom. Textk. 296, who decides that «exAfyyovras is an old 
form used by Aristarchus in his first recension; but that he afterwards adopted 
wexAnyuras, as more conformable to analogy. Eustath. has «exA‘yyowras, which 
seems to have been the «xoiwy. 265. pvanOyov] Bekker, from Eustath., reads 
pucnOpdy, to harmonise with BAnyxfy. 267. idee MSS. ydyrios. See on 
Od. 10. 493. 268, 273.] 4 por... éwéredre, and (275) épagxey. The singular 
number seems to be the reading of the best MSS. and is adopted by Ameis and 


La Roche. 
Schol. H. 


256. xexAnySras. If we adopt this 
reading, we may instance as another 
perfect-present participle wesAnyvia Od. 
10, 238. 

257. This is more graphic than such 
a word as dAcOpos or dos, for it im- 
plies an unavailing conflict with an 
overmastering power; as we speak of 
‘ death-struggle.’ 

258. With the arrangement of the 
words compare Od. 11. 421; and Il. 6. 
185 xapriargy 8) Thy ye wdxqy gdro 
Bbpevaz dySpay, 


&paceey occurs in Eustath. 


269. repyipBSpdrov] yp. pacaipBpdrov 


259. wopove dAds éfepecivev, cp. 


+ 4- 337: 

265, 266. puenOpod.. BAnxfv. With 

is variation of case Nitzsch compares 
tlyav dow frovea wal orépyow xrumoy | 
vexpay Té Ophvove; Eurip. Suppl. 87, 
obdets Oeaw bvowds xAbe: ras dvodalpovos, 
ov wahaay warpds ogayacpiy Elect. 


197. 

atAfopevdeov, ‘housed for the night.’ 
It was now evening, cp. inf. 283. The 
cattle are penned in a yard (avaAg), Od. 


14. 412. 
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vijrov ddebacba repyriuBpérov ’Herloo 


évOa yap aivéraroy xaxdy tupevas dup epacker. 


275 


GAA trapté tiv vicoy édavvere vga pédaway. 
“Qs épdpnv, roiow 8 KarexridoOn pirov Frop. 
avrixa & Evptrdoxos arvyepp pe jpelBero pide 
‘Zyérrcds els, 'Odveed, mepl ror pévos, obdé Te yvia 


kdvers’ 7 p&é vu cot ye odnpen mdvra réruxrai, 


280 


8s p’ érdpous xapdrp aénxéras 740% Kai trve 
ovux édgs yalns émiBrypevat, tvOa Kev avre 
ynow év dudiptry Aapdv reruxoipeOa Sédproyv, 
GAN abros did vixta Body ddrAdAnoba dvwyas, 


yncov amotAayyOevras, évy Hepoedées mévro. 


285 


é&x vuxtav O dvenot yaderol, dnd\fpara vnov, 
ylyvovrar mp Key ris drexpiyo: aimdy SrcOpor, 
fv mos e€arivns CAbq dvépowo OvedXa, 

4 Nérov 4 Ledivporo dvoaéos, of re pddtoTa 


yna Svappatover, Oeay déxnre avdKrov ; 


284. airas] Znvd8or0s otrws. wai gorw HOxdy Schol. H. 
Herodian. dAadjo6a Ptolem. Ascalon., Schol. H. Q. 


‘ pidow dbent: éralpoy’ Schol. H. 


278. EiptAdoyes. This is consistent 

with his character. See inf. 339; Od. 
10. 429. 
279. SxérArés ele, ‘a hard man art 
thou, beyond all measure is thy might.’ 
The Schal. renders oxérAsoe well by 
waprepucds. 

280. oBSfipea ‘verily, 
about thee is made of iron.’ 

281. xapdrep dbnxéras 45é kal trv. 

is exact combination only occurs 
here, and in Jl. 10. 98, though sapéry 
ddnxérea is found in IL. 10. 312, 399, 
471. In Od. 6. 2 we have Oavp cal 
wapadry dpnpévos. Translate, ‘ over- 
done with weariness and sleepiness 
too.’ 

284. adres, ‘just as we are; tired, 
sleepy, and supperless. 

286. éx vucrév, ‘by night.’ Perhaps 
meaning ‘after the night-watches have 
set in; for the plural of véf is used 
in this sense, as in Pind. Pyth. 4. 455. 
dpap 4 vberes and péou vieres Plato 


everything 


290 


éAdAno6e] So 
290.] Znvddoros ypapes 


Rep. 621 B; cp. Ar. Nub. 1 7d xpijpa 
Tov vucray Soov. é& vucrav occurs in 
this sense in Theogn. 460; Aesch. Cho. 
288 pdraos tx yueray pdBos, and 
Eurip. Rhes. 13, 17. It is possible 
here that the phrase implies that the 
wild winds come actually ‘out of the 


ess. 

290, Osiv décynr dvdxrov. This is the 
only passage where the ‘ sovereign gods’ 
have the collective title dvaeres, though 
dvyaf is applied individually to Zeus, 
Apollo, Hermes, Poseidon, etc. The 
phrase reminds us of dwtp pdpow Od. 1. 
34; but probably it is no more than 
a graphic expression to describe the 
wildness and waywardness of the winds. 
The south wind (Néros) is, in Homer, 
the stormy rain-wind, which often wraps 
the mountains in mist (Il. 2. 394; 
3. 10). Its epithet dpyjorje (IL 11. 
306) refers to the foam into which 
it lashes the waters; like our ‘white 
squall ;’ though others render the word 
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GAN F roe viv pev weOeopeOa vuxri peralyp 
Séprrov 0 drricbpecOa Oop mapa vni pévovres: 
Rabdev & dvaBdvres éviicopey etpe mbvro, 

“Qs epar Evptroyxos, éwi 8 yveov Edrot éraipor. 


kat rére 8) ylyvwoxoy 8 di) Kaxd prdero Salpov, 


295 


cal piv govicas trea mrepbevra mpornidwy’ 

‘ Evptroy, F# péda of pe Bidgere pobvoy ébyra: 
GX aye viv por maévres dudccare Kaptepdy Spxor, 
ef xé tiv’ He Body dyéAnv i mau péy olay 


eUpwpev, ph mov tis dracbadfjot Kaxyjow 


300 


}) Boty 7é Te phAev adroxrdyy’ adAd Exndot 
éoOlere Bpdunv, riv dbavdrn mbpe Kipxn. 

"Qs ébdunv, of & abrlk dwdpuvvov ads éxédevoy, 
avrap érel f° Spoody re redetrnody re rdv Spxoy, 


oTnoapey ey Ayweve yAahup@ evepyéa vija 


305 


dyy bdSaros ydukepoio, xai éLawéBnoay éraipa 
ynos, rara be Sbprov ériorapévas TeTvKovTO. 
avtap érel mbcios kal édnréos eg etpov Wo, 

pynodpevor 63 Gretta gpidovs Exraov éralpovs, 


ods gaye ZKbdAn yAagupys éx vyds édofca’ 


310 


Kraibyrecos St rotow émfdvbe vidvpos Ervos. 
Ruos 88 tplya vuxros Env, pera 8 dotpa BeBHxet, 


297. Bidlere povvor tdvra] Znvd8oroe Bid(eo8" olow idvra, od vohoas Er: ronrinas 


taxynpanioras 


Schol. H. The middle voice occurs in Od, 9. 410 Bid(era: oloy édvra, 


which Zenodotus may be supposed to have had before his eyes, ignoring the fact 
that the active voice was quite admissible. The deaags in the text is that of all 
tains olor, 


MSS. but M. La Roche adopts Ard¢ere but re 


gloss. 

‘ swift,’ or ‘sky ing,’ like Horace’s 
‘albus Notus.’ For see on 
Od. 4. 567 


gests supper-time: so ‘to act upon the 
suggestion of night’ is here to make 
supper ready. Cp. Il. 8. 502. 

293. évfcopey, ‘will: put out;’ 
‘launch’ does not quite express it, for 
when a short stay was made, the ship 
was not drawn up on shore, but moored 
ipod ty voriy Od. 4. 785; cp. Od. a. 
295; inf. 401. 


regarding potvoy as a 


297. potvev, notas really being ‘alone;’ 
bat, as we say, ‘in a minority of one.’ 

299. a xé rw’. We naturally expect 
here, as apodosis, pm dwosrreiva:, or a 
future infinitive, cp. Od. 4. 354; 5.178. 
In Od. 18. 56 we have dydcoure .. ph 
Ts ©. ‘fy, and in IL 10, 328 Spoocer .. 
lore HK) Bey Tos (eroow drip 
éwoxfoera: GAdos, which is probably 
a future indicative. 

303. Gwepvuoy, see on Od. 32. 377. 
_ 312, pos 8é The day is divided 
into three portions, hd, péoor Fpap, 
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@poev ere (anv dvepov vepernyepéra Zevds 
Aalkamt Oeorecin, odv dt vedéeoot Kddufe 


yaiay dpod Kai wévrov’ dpdpe: & ovpavddey vis. 


315 


fuos 8 aptyvaa gdvn pododdkrudos * Has, 

via pev dpploapev, Kotdov oméos elceptoartes, 
tv0a & toav Nupdéwv xadol yopot 4d¢ Obaxor 
kai tér éyay dyopiy Oéuevos pera pdOov Eero’ 


“72 giro, év yap vni Gog Bpacis re mwécts Te 


320 


cori, Trav St Booy dweydpucba, py ri weéOoper” 


Sewod yap Oeod aide Bbes xal igia para, 


"Heriov, 8s wdvr épop& kai wadvr éwaxove,’ 


“Qs edunv, roiow 8 éremelOero Ovpds ayivep. 


piva 8 mdvr EAAnxros dn Néros, ovdé ris ddAos 


325 


yiyver Emer dvépov, ef pt Evpés re Néros re. 
of & elws pev cirov Exov Kai olvoy épvOpdr, 
réppa Body airéxovro AtAatdpevar Brdroto, 

GX Gre 8) vyds e£épOiro fia mdvra, 


313. dpoev ém] An ancient variant was dpoe 3’ éwl, 8€ introducing the apodosis. 


Xapis rov 3€ ’Apiorapxos ypapa, wal dvacrpenréoy riv wpddeai, édy dt pe 


rou 8é 


ov dvacrpépera: Schol. H. (ajy] de xapis rot v (aij, we ‘ dxpa Zépupow’ (Od. 2. 
421). €or obv Alodkuxdy 7d pera Tov vy, wal Ee: atrd Alodkwas Bapvvecbau .. 5 8e 


"Aplorapxés gna mepronaaba:, nai obrws Exe: 4) wapddoars. ib. 
Schol. H., which Ameis and La Roche adopt. 
See on Od. 5. 478. 


readings vary between de and dy. 


SefAy Il. ar. 111. 


So is the night, cp. 
Tl. 10. 251 pddAa 


yap wit dvera:, éyyvit 
3’ Ads, | dorpa 3t 37) wpoBéByxe, wapyxn- 
wey dt WA wit | ray Bto poipdor, 
tpirarn 8 érs poipa AdAawra:r. Here 
pera .. BeBe. means to ‘cross the 
zenith and decline,’ as pereviccero Od. o. 
58. Translate, ‘But when it was in 
the third watch of the night, and the 
stars had southed.’ 

313. fafiv. This form of the accu- 
sative from an adjective in -s is 

uoted as an Aeolism. See Ahrens, de 

lal, Aeol. 113 ‘accusativus singularis 
apud Lesbios in y exire amat, ubi vul- 
go terminatio a est.. ut Svopévny, aBa- 
anv, tupépny.’ Probably the full form 
of the word would be (aeo-a-y, then, 
dropping the sigma, (aeay, or (aj. 
We may compare with it Zwxparny and 


319. pdOor] yp. waocw 
Cp. Od. 9. 171. 325. dy] The 


“Apny. 

317. oméos eoeptcavres, i.e. els 
onéos tpboayres, compare Kpyrny elof- 
yay’ éraipovs Od. 3. I91, éoddpeor 
péday bmp Od. 6. 91: 

319. perd..deumov, sc. among his 
one erp 

326. el ph, ‘except,’ Od. 17. 383. In 
Tl, 16. 227 Or ph i used in the same 
sense; so Hdt. 1. 143 Sre pa) ’AOHvas, 
fv obdey GAAo wéducpa Adyipov. In IL. 
13. 319 we find dre uy and not re. 

328. AtAarépevor Bidrovo, ‘ vitae ser- 
vandae studiosi.’ This interpretation 
seems settled by Od. 24. 534 foll. raw 
3 dpa Seacdyraw tw yepaw trraro 
rebyea.. mpos 3t wéAuy Tporwawro, AcAard- 
Bevo. Bidroxo. Others render ‘ victum 
quaerentes,’ but they had bread and 
wine still left. 
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Kal &%) dypny édéreoxoy ddnrevovres avdyxn, 


925 


33° 


lyOis SpviOds re, plras & re yelpas Ikorro, 
yvapmrois dyxlorpoow* érepe 88 yaorépa Aupbs 


d) Tér éyday dvd vijcov déotixov, dppa Oeoioww 
evgaiunv, & ris pot dddv dhvee véerOat. 


GN’ Sre 3) Sid vicov lav frAvéa éralpous, 


335 


xetpas vipdpevos, 80° emi oxéras Fv dvépowo, 
npopny mavrecot Oeois of “Odvymov exovow 


of S dpa pot yAvxdv bmvov én Brepdpoow Exevay, 
Edvptroxos 8 érdpoot Kaxns éffjpyero BovaAjjs. 


‘Kéxduté pev pidov, xaxd mep méoyxovtes éraipor’ 


340 


mwavres pev orvyepol Odvaroe deirotor Bportoict, 


AuB O olkricrov Oavéeww Kai wbrpov émioreiy. 


addr’ dyer, ’Herloio Boay eAdoavres dpioras 


pé~opev abavdrowct, Tol ovpavdy evpdy exovory. 


ef 0& key els "l0dxny ddixolucba, warpida yaiay, 


345 


aivd xev HerXlo ‘Yrepiov mova vndy 


revfouev, év d€ xe Oeipey dydApara modAd Kal éaOAd" 


332.] This verse is quoted as standing here in Athenaeus 1. 13, but has been 
bracketed by Bekker and other modern editors as being interpolated from Od. 4. 
369. It is not customary (though, as Eustath. says, it is possible) to catch (sea-) 


birds with a hook and line. 


330. kat 8 is still a of the 
protasis introduced by dre &h. ‘ When 
the food was all consumed—and they 
were in quest of game—then (54 tére) 
I went away up the island.’ For «a 
37 so used cp. Od. 5. 409; Il. 2. 135. 
Probably 8% dypyv is to be read in 
synizesis as 3) &B88opoy inf. 399. ‘We 
might scan 8} &ypnv, but dypny is used 
with the initial long in Od. 22. 306. 

333. Odysseus withdraws, for he was 
more likely to hold communion with 
the gods when alone. Cp. Od. 4. 367, 
of Eidothea, % p’ ofy eppoyrs curnyrero 
ybogpw éralpov, and Od. 10. 277. Be- 
sides, the feeling of confidence between 
himself and his comrades was broken ; 
so that he doubtless had misgivings 
about their loyalty which he could not 
utter to the gods in their presence. 

338. yN Grvov. It was during 
his sleep that his comrades had brought 
trouble upon him before, by opening 


the wind-bags of Aeolus (Od. ro. 31). 
yAuncty Pate as a fine contrast to 
KaKis 4\<. 

341. O@avaro. are ‘forms of death ? 
elsewhere in Homer, called xijpes Oavd- 
roo Il. 11. 332; 12. 327. Lowe com- 
pares 8ecpovs xal Oaydrovs Plat. Crit. 
46 C, ‘mortes imperatoriae’ Cic. de 
Fin. 2. 30, ‘omnes per mortes’ Virg. 
Aen. 10. 854. 

342. olerverov. Clarke quotes Sal- 
lust, Frag. Hist. 3. 2 ‘fame, miserruma 
omnium morte, confecistis.’ 

344. PpéEopev (aor. conjunct.). The 
sacrifice ae a meal to be enjoyed 
by the worshippers. 

345. e SE xev..dduxolueda. This 
combination expresses a possible result, 
but the conjunctives €0éAn, towawra 
(inf. 349) point to a reaiill yet more 
probable. See sup. 157. 

347. Trevg~onev. With this use of the 
future with «e compare éya 3¢ re Show 


oben’ 
Pee a ((.-that the incongruity of 


ee 
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el 82 xohwodpyevds tt Body dpboxpa:pdeoy 
vn é0éd\n ddéoa, ext 8 Eomovrat beot dddor, 


Bothoy drag mpds Kiya yavav dd Oupdy ddéooa 


350 


H 8n0d orpetyerOas tdy ey viow épypyn. 

“Qs epar’ Edptroyos, ert 8 pveov Erdos éraipor. 
attixa 8 ’Herlowo Body éAdoavres dpioras 
éyybev' ov yap Tite veds Kuavompepoto 


Booxécrov®’ @ixes Kadai Bées evpupéromor 


355 


tas be weplatnady té Kal ebyeréwvro Geoiat, 


351. orpetryec6a} Schol. Harl. yp. orpéyyeo6a:. 
. is weporhoarro, but Bekker’s conjecture weploryody re has 
been adopted here and in I]. 2. 410 by all modern editors. 


ing of the M 


356. weplornody re] The 
aeplorycay is the 


undoubted reading im Il. 4. 532; and it would seem that the middle voice of 
Torn: is used transitively in Homer, as lordy orfoawro Il. 1. 480; Od. 2.94; xpn- 


Thpas orhoaryro Od. 2. 431; Il. 6.528. The phrase orynodpeva: 8’ tudyovro 


pany 


Il. 18. 533; Od. 9. 54 1s, perhaps, ambiguous. 


Tl. 14. 267, ob8€ wé rea... datte: Od. 

19. 558, etc. Nitzsch remarks that 

this is the solitary instance of sych 

a vow in Homer; but we have the 

Poe of such vows alluded to in 
mF 


1. 1. 39. 
348. Sp0oxparpdev, shortened from 
ceehue: This epithet seems to 
make a confusion with tAues inf. 355, 
cp. Od. 1.93. This must be explained 
in one of two ways. Either we must 
suppose that fA:wes had become so 
completely a ‘standing’ epithet of Ades 
e additional 
“attributive is not noticed; or, we must 
adopt a signification for SAscee not in- 
compatible with dp@déxpa:po, as e. g. 
equivalent to elAbrodes Schol. on II. 15. 
633; cp. Schol. on Il. 21. 448 fAceas 
Bots gnoly imderucce fro dwd rije 
awvhoews rasv wodav. Ameis on Il, 1. 
g8 proposes to translate fixes by 
‘splendidi,, comparing ¢@Alxeap whi 
he connects with oéA-as. Hartung on 
Pind. Pyth. 6. : would render by 
‘crispo crine.’ Schol. A. on Il. 12. 293 
offers wéAaow as one interpretation of 
fAdtiy, which Bergk adopts (Philol. 14. 
181), sr rola Callim. Frag. ago éA:- 
adrrarov wp, Hesych. é wat rd 
péday, The former method of explana- 
tion however seems preferable. 
349. forrevra, conjunctive from syn- 
copated aor. dowdyuny, i.e. ceo[e|wdépny, 
present fwopa:, root cen, Skt. sak and 


sap. Translate, ‘and the rest:of the 
gods eet follow < cs, aa 

350. 4. on Od. 3. 232. 

arp 0s Sy ‘with one gasp 
open-mouthed at the wave.’ Cp. the 
expression for drowning éwei giey dApu- 
pov b8ap Od. 4. 511, ‘naufragus ebibat 
undas’ Propert. 3. 18 11 (2. 24. 
27). 

351. from stem orpayy, 
asin orpéyé,‘adrop;’ Lat. séring-o, stric- 
tus. The metaphor here may be from a 
thing being squeezed through in drops; so 
that the meaning will be ‘to be drained 
of strength.’ e variant orpéyyeoOa 
(crit. note) is noticeable, and the Scholl. 
generally interpret rightly sera orpdyya 
gOeipecOar ..5 tor: war’ dAlyow orpay- 
yloa: wal iwoppety. 

353. atrica 82.. EAdcavres. Nitzsch 
remarks here that éAdcavres does not 
ae for as me ay ee oak a 

e parenthesis o .» bpuplronros 
the apodosis Pee an Te 2 ee 
ornoay. Cp. Thac. 8. 29. 2 ‘Eppoxpd- 
vous 8 dyrawéyros row Xv ov 


XP 

cupmhéow, padhaxds hy wept rou jucdou) 
Syuws 52 wapd wivre vave wAdoy dyrdpi 
dudory # rpeie bBodol dyodroy}Onear. 

356. wep vy. In Il. 2. 410 the 
line runs Bovy 3¢ wepiornody Te wai obd0- 
xvrase dyédovro. Here however they 
have no ofAdéxvra to hand, so that they 


gidr\a Spewdpevor tépeva Spvds dyixbporo 
ob yap exov Kpi Aevxdy évowédpou éml ynés. 
atrap érel p’ edgavro xal togagtay Kal — 


pnpots 7 égérapoy Kard re Kvlon éxddupay 


Sirrvya wohoavres, én’ atrav 8 dpobérnoay 
ob8 elyov pébu Actas én alBopévois lepotow, 
aN Edati owévdovres érdérrov tyxata wavra. 


avtdp émel xard pip 


plotvArby 7 dpa rddAa Kai aud dBedoiow erepay, 


Kal rére por Brepdpwr éfécovro vidupos brvos: 
Bav & lévat éwi vija Oody cai Oiva Oaddoons. 
aN bre 8) oxeddy fa Kidy veds duguerloons, 
cal rére pe xvions auofrvbey Hdds durp7’ 
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360 
éxdn nal omdrdyyyv érdoapro, 
365 
370 


oludéas 8 Oeoior per’ aOavdroot yeydvevy: 


‘ZeG wdrep 70 ddAdot pdxapes Geol ality ééyres, 


# pe par els arnv xoiufoare vnr& trv, 
of & Erapa péya epyov éunrloavro pévovres,’ 
"Qxéa F ’Herl ‘ ee dyyedos 7AGe, 


369. pode Pita) en Schol. ig Bs Od. 4 442 

ke . Hom. 
‘Kayser, P lol. 17. 354, su ses that Oe pede is t 
of Aristarchus here, from which La Roche ‘issente. C : 


dromraros 63je7 refer to h 


Schol. on Il. 18. 2322). 


mwovAdy é typhy Il. 10. 2 
péy’, as ihe 3’ ebfaro Oa. pion 239. 


uotes Oeppde durph as a parallel to 
erc. 110; Hesiod Theog. 696 (cp. 

e reading 

p. O7jAus durh Od. 6. 122, 


370. per’) Bekker, Hout Blatt. 284, conjectures 
374-3 


.) These lines have the obelos in 


M., and were rejected by Aristarchus, probably, and Aristonicus; see Schol. on 


361, Od. 3. 460 3 2. rye 
for 364, 5, Od. r rae ; for 367, Od. 
10. 407; and for 368, Od. Io. 156. 
309. &udhAvev is here used of scent 
that floats around the nostrils: in Od. 
‘ 6, 122 of sound that floats around the 
ears. Cp. wepl.. fave Od. 9. 362; Ll. 
Io. 139. 
_ 370. per’ a0avarows, If this read- 
be right (see crit. note), we may 
e the expression as a standing 
forint, without pressing the meaning 
of the preposition too closely; for 


Odysseus was not in the presence of the 
gods; unless we suppose them to have 
gathered, though not in visible presence, 
round the sacrifice. It is too P fanciful 
to suppose a ae as if the words 
could mean, ‘for my rayer to find its 
way ar a aeseace of : 

372 Hv, cp. elwety els dyaldy 
Il. g. 102, és play pak tbes Il. 2. 379, 
és pbBoy Il. 15. 310. In later Greek 
éwi is more familiar in this sense, as éw? 
AwBa rag Antig. 792. 

vnA& Uirve, as compared with »f3upos 
Swvos sup., S' ts a hiatus; but Usvoe 
stands properly for oumvos, as the Lat. 
— sop-or, and Skt. svap-na-e 

Ow. 


373: peya épyov. See on Od. 11. 372. 


528 


Aapmerin travirrerdos, 6 of Bbas exrapev peis. 
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375 


abtixa 8 dOavdroit perntda yodpevos Kip’ 

‘Zed wérep 70 Grr pdxapes Geol alty édvres, 
tiaa: 8) érdpouvs Aaepriddew 'Odvorjos, 
of pev Bods Exrewvay wrépBiov, pow eyd ye 


xalpecxoy pev idy eis ovpavdy dorepserta, 


380 


nO dwér dx émi yaiay da ovpavé0ev mporpamoluny. 
ef 3€ pot ov rlrovat Body émexé dporBry, 
dicopat eis “AlSao cal év vexvecot gdaclvo. 

Tov & drapeBbpevos mposépn vedednyepéra Zeds" 


Hac, F ro pey od per dBavdrowt ddeve 


385 


kai Ovnroiot Bporotow émi feldwpoy Apovpar’ 
Tov S&é K éy@ Tdxa via Oody dpyirt Kepavyd 


TuT0a Baroy xedoaipe plow évi olvomt mbyrTo, 
Tatra & éyov fxovoca Kadvyois juxdpo.o 


4 & egy ‘Eppeiao dtaxrépov advri dxobcat. 


Il, 3. 277; Od. 5. 79 


évavrioy rotro T@ ‘’Hé\uds 6 bs wdvr’ tpopgs Kai 
éavrod ydp txprv tyonéva:z. On dxéa Schol. H. says, éy woAAols webs. 


399 


. We have the ground of objection given here by Schol. B. Q. 


wayr’ émaxovers” (Il. 3.277). ap 
375- 


éxrapev Hpeis| obrws al "Apordpxov Schol. H. The MSS. give xray éraipo, from 


a wish to exonerate Odysseus from the blame. 
389-390.] YebSera: 'Odvccets Bray Adyy ‘radra 8 


Badéyv Schol. Vind. 133. 


388. rur0d] Zyvddoros Tp Oa 


éyav,..dxotoa, obdéra yap abrév éwpaxes Schol. P. Q. on Od. 5.79. But the peddos 


rather rests with Calypso. 


. erapev, 1st plur. of aor. E&ray 
(xrelvw) ; but derayey in Od. 9. 320 is 
for ééraue. For the force of tpets see 
crit. note. 

379. twipBrov is used adverbially, as 
in Od. 14. 92,95. . 

382. Join od ricovor closely together 
as of gna, etc. 

383. Stcopat..dasivo. Schol. H. 
says, 70 gaclyw tveorirés tory ayri Tod 
péAdovros. It is not absolutely certain 
that we have the conjunctive mood 
here, as the sense might be given by the 
present indicative, in a graphic way, 
equivalent to ‘I will dive into Hades, 
and, there am I giving light among the 
dead!’ Cp. épidalvopey followed by 
épxéueba Od. 2. 206. But the Homeric 
usage certainly points to a conjunctive 
mood here; cp. the formula «al woré 
vis elxpow Il. 6. 459; 7. 87; Od. 6. 
275; ov ydp ris pe Bip ye éxaw déxovra 


Sinras Tl. 7. 197, ob« Wow ob8e Bayar 
Il. 1. 262, weprxAura dap’ dvoyhvw Il. g. 
121; and for a conjunctive following, 
as here, upon a future indicative cp. 
obs dy tyd pvOhoopa: 0b8’ dvophyew Il. 2. 
488; Od. 4. 240; II. 328; weiphoopas 
73e Bopa: Od. 6. 126, dpOphow xal 
Bopa: Od. 13. 215, obx éoceras obde 
yévnrat Od. 16. 437. 

388. Join rur6é closely with wedoraipe 
and Padév with xepavve. 

389. See crit. note. Eustath. says 
here, loréoy 32 87: xalpow piv pbs 6 
wanrns, bwedépevos Bt droplay trravéa, 
chs épotwrés Tivos, rd0ev ’Oducceds eldus, 
Aéye: 7a Kara Toy “HALoy wal rdv Ala, ols 
avrds ob wapéruxe, Tor pey podoy ove 
dyarpéwer, 7d 82 dsropobpevoy dwlOavoy 
Oepazetay, Abe, elxdvros "Odvoclws 
otras. But this Abors is surely very 
suspicious, as pointing to too punctilious 
a literary criticism for the period. 
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Aubrap érel 6 én vija xarfAvbov 48 Oddaccay, 
velxeov GddoOev dddov éEmioraddv, ovdé Tt pffyos 
edpénevar SuvdperOa: Bébes 8 drorébvacav dn. 


toiow & avtix érera Oeol répaa mpoddatvor 


elprrov piv pivol, Kpéa 8 dud dBedotor peptxet, 


395 


érradéa te Kal apd Boav 8 ds ylyvero govt, 
‘Egjpap pev Greta épuol éplypes éraipor 

Saivurr’ ’Hedloio Boav édAdoavres dploras 

GX bre 8) EBSopov Fuap emi Zeds Once Kpoviov, 


kal rér érer dvepos pev ératoaro Aaldam Odor, 


400 


huets 8 ally dvaBdvres évqxapey edpe mévro, 
lordv ornodpeva dvd & loria drevk’ éptoarres. 

"AN’ Ere OF riv vijcov édclropev, ovdE ris AAA 
galvero yatdwy, ddA ovpavds 78 Oddracca, 


6) rére xvavény vedérnv eornoe Kpoviwy 


405 


ynos tirep yAadupis, fyAvoe 8t wévros oa adrijs. 
9 8 6 ob pdda wodAby emi ypdvor aia yap HrAGe 
Kexdnyoas Lédupos, peyéAn odv daira Odor, 


393. dworé6vacay] So most MSS., Vulg. dweré@vacay. La Roche quotes dwox:vh- 


CacKke, dwowAvveoxe, GudiPeByee, etc. etc., as 
398. tAdcayres] yp. tAdewres Schol. H., and lemma of Schol. V. 


necessary. 


392. émoradéy, cp. Od. 13. 54, 
means ‘ walking up to each one (in turn, 
cp. éwolxeo@a:) and then standing near 
him :’ so that it is equivalent to sapa- 
oradéy sup. 207, but it includes the 
earlier step of ‘ coming towards,’ which 
motion gives an appropriateness to 
here. 
des 8é, this. introduces the 


393- C 
no remedy was possible. 


TEASOR W. 


ai Propert. 3. 12. 29 *‘ Lampeties 
thacis verubus mugisse iuvencos.’ 


VOL. I. 


elorov, i.e. ‘crawled on the ~ 


roof that the augment is un- 


397. éplypes, certainly inappropriate 
here as a special epithet. We must 
regard it as merely an epic formula (cp. 
buxvfudes Od. 9. 550), and need not 
interpret it as ironical. 

399. Si) *BSopov, in synizesis, as 
oy) ae Od. ro. 281 and SUP. 330. oin 
éwi Gfjxe, ‘added thereto,’ i.e. added 
the eran to the tale of six. 

401. évixapev, see sup. 393. 

404. yardov, here, and in Od. 8. 
284; 14. 303, an unusual plural. 
Nitzsch quotes alas re wdcas from 
Pind. Isth. 3 (4). 95 (55). Kriger 
refers it to the Homeric use of the 

lural to express a general or abstract 
idea, as trwoovvas Il. 16. 776, rexroodvas 
Od. 5. 250. 

407. woddév di xpdvov, here and in 
Od. 15. 494; cp. Hesiod, Opp. 132 wav- 
pldvov txt xpévoy. ‘The ship ran on for 
no long time.’ 


M m 
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lorod 8& mporévous tppng avépoww OvedAa 


dudorépous’ ioris 8 éricw mécev, Stra te wavTa 


410 


eis dvtdov xaréxuv6’: 6 8 dpa. rpipyp évi vn 
mwAnce KuBepyiren Kepadjv, odv 8 doré adpagte 
wdvr Gpvdts xepadijs’ 6 8 dp dpvevrijp: éoixas 
xdtreo dam ixpispiw, Are 8 doréa Oupds ayjvenp. 


Zeds & dpuvdis Bpdvrnce Kal EuBare vni xepavydy 


415 


4 8 eXeXlyOn waca Aids wAnycioa KEepavvG, 
éy 8 Oeciov wAnTo’ wécov & éx vnds éraipo.. 
of dt Kopdynow tkedXor wrepi vna péAalvay 

Kipaci éudopéovro, Beds 3 droaiwro véeror, 


Adbtap éym did unis égolray, bpp dd rolxous 


420 


Aioe KrAGSav Tpbmios Thy dt yiddy dépe Kipe. 


409. mporévous. Two forestays went 
from the mast-head and were made 
fast, one at each side of the bows. 
The backstay (éslrovos) stretched from 
the masthead to the stern, so that the 
strain on the mast was divided between 
three ropes. If one wspérovos had 
snapped, the remaining one together 
with the backstay would have pre- 
vented the mast from falling clean aft : 
but both broke at once, orépovs 
being emphatic from its position in the 
verse. 

410. Sdqa includes all the cordage 
connected with the mast and yard-arm ; 
when the mast fell aft, all this naturally 
tumbled in the hold or waist of the 


ip. 
411. 68 dpa, sc. lords. 
413. Gpveurfpt. The ancient inter- 


tor, In Il. 13. 385, Palimps. Syr. has 
6 8 dpa veurip, but Bekker insists that 
vevorhp and not vevrf#p would be the 
necessary form. Hesych. however gives 
veurhp xoAupBnrhs. For a description 
of the action of a diver see Il. 16. 745 
foll. & wéwor, § pdr’ drdappds dnp, we 
feia xuBiorg. | el dh wov névry ly 
lyOvderrs yévorro, | roAAods dy Kopicaey 


= 


® 
dvip 58¢ 70a Sipay, | wnds droOpwoxer, 
el al Svomdudedos ef. Cp. Virg. Aen. 
I. 115 ‘excutitur pronusque magister | 
volvitur in caput.’ 

415. duvbts, ‘along with’ the wind 
and rain: or, perhaps, dyv&s may 
correlate the «al that follows, ‘in the 
same moment that he thundered, he did 
even smite the ship.’ 

417. Geelov. Cp. Il. 8. 133 Bporrhoas 
8 dpa Savory dpnn’ dpyizra xepaurdy .. 
Sewn 32 PrAdE dpro Oecov xaopérao, 
and similarly Il. 14. 414 foll. Cp. 
Plin. N. H. 35. 15. 50 ‘fulmina et 
fulgura quoque sulphuris odorem habent, 
ac lux ipsa eorum sulphurea est.’ In 
Il. 16. 228 ; Od. 22. 48%, 4933 23- 50, 
sulphur is used for cleansing and fumiga- 
tion. @éaov is connected through root 
Ov with Obos, Giw, etc. ° 

418, xopa@vyow. See on Od. 5. 66. 

419. dwoalvuro, here with the Ff, sc. 
dwofaivuro. So in Od. 14. 309; IL 13. 
262: but in Il. rr. 582; 15. 595; r7- 
85, we have the form dwacvipevor, 
etc. 

420. Sd vnds Eholren, ‘I kept pacing 
the len h of the ship, till the surge 
loosened the sides from the keel, and a 
wave carried her along all dismantled, 
and snapped off her mast close at the 
keel, but the backstay had tumbled 
down upon it (sc. upon the mast), 
made of ox-hide ; with it I lashed both 
together, keel and mast.’ 
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ex 6€ of lordv dpage wort rpémw' abrap én’ ata 
émirovos BéBAnto, Bods pivoio rerevyds. 
TG p dudw ovvéepyov dpod rpbrw 782 Kal ioroy, 


égouevos & él rois hepbuny drools dvépoiory. 


425 


“Ev® % ro Zépupos piv éxatoaro Aaldami Odor, 
GAOe & eri Néros oka, pépwov eu@ dryea Ovps, 
Opp Ere riv odohv dvaperphoauu XdpuBow. 
mavvvyxios depdunv, dua 8 nerlo dyidvri 


NAOov émi ZKvdAAns oxébmedov Sewhy re XdpuBdw. 


430 


h pev aveppolBdnoe Oardcons adrpupdy dap 
atrdp éy® mori paxpoy épivedy trybo’ depbels 
t@ mpoogos éxdunv ads vuxtepiss ovdé wp elyov 
otre ornpiga: wooly eumedov ott emiBivat’ 


pifa yap éxas elyov, dwrjwpo 8 eéray sou, 


435 


faxpol re peyddo re, kareocxlaov dé XdpuBdw. 
vorepéos S éxdunv, bpp eEepéccey drloow 


422. d&pagte] al "Apiordpxov wat al mrclovs. Znvd3or0s 82 gage Schol. H. 


~ 428. 


KdpuBSv] O4dacoay Apoll. Soph. 35. 25 ‘recte, ut opinor; quamquam XdpuAdy 
a Plat. Epist. 7. p. 354 E; Plut. Dion. c. 18; Eust. in Dion. p. 707° A. 


auck. 


423. enlrovos. The technical name 
for a hexameter beginning with a short 
syllable was orixos dxépadcos. As 
instances we have verses beginning with 
(epupin Od. 7. 119, with éwet 39 Od. 4. 
13; 8.452; 21.25; 24. 482; Il. 23. 2; 
23. 379, with 4s érAns Il. 22. 236, ds 
dg Il. 24. 154, deidp Od. 17. 519 
“Apes Il. 5. 31, pire Dl. 4. 155, dd I). 
II. 435, etc. etc. Compare also the 
quantities assigned to Tos, dxdpa- 
Tos, dvépedos (Od. 6. 45). A verse 
ending in an iambus instead of a 
spondee was called orixos petoupos, e. g- 
alédov Sguy Il. 12. 208. <A verse, wi 
a short vowel used long in the middle 
of the line, was called Aayapés, e. g. 
droxéoyo: Od. 24. 7, dyopdacde Tl. 2. 
337: e Athenaeus, 14. 632 E, who 
in quoting the present line reads rerd- 
yvoro instead of BéBAnro. 

vTerevxes, the solitary instance of the 
ahh active of reéxw in a passive sense. 

re we ae Tervypévos. 

428. &dpa follows directly upon 
AAU, the wards Pptpenw tug dr-yea Qos 


435. elxov] dyz? rot twiipxov Schol. V. Al. foay or éocay. 


being thetical. ‘The South came 
swooping down upon me, so as to make 
me retrace my course to Charybdis.’ 
Nitzsch compares Od. g. 14; 10. 236, 
where however fva and not Spa fs 
found, but see II. 22. 329. 

& is equivalent to dvape- 
tphoas wéAayos XadpuBa&y lol unr, cp. Od. 

_I 


9 
432. atrdp éye, ‘but I, springing 
tebe i towards a lofty ae held on, 
inging to it as a bat (holds): but I 
could not anywhere either plant myself 
firmly with my feet or mount the tree, 
for the roots stretched far away [below], 
and the boughs were high up out of 
reach.’ a is used i ; 
; a. is used in a neuter 
ee but in Il. 21, 242 we have ornplta- 


cba. 

435. With dedg exov compare ifdo’ 
éxovres Od. 19. 38. The long vowel in 
& tis seen in , aldspa, alapety, 
Bothe would write dandépia, cp. Anti- 


phil. Byz. (Anth. Pal. 9. 71) scddves 
dan dros. 


Mm 2 
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loriv Kal rpémv avdrisy éeddopévm Sé pot FAOov 
by: Fyos & emi Sbprov dvip dyopibev dvéorn 


Kplvov velkea trodrAd Sixafopévav alfnar, 


440 


tijnos 8) rd ye Soipa XapvBdios efedpadvOn. 
fxa 3S éyh xabtrepbe wédas cai yxelpe pépecOar, 
pécom 8 evdotrnoa mape~ mepipiixea Soipa, 
éféuevos 8 él rotor Sijpera xepoly éujor. 


[2xdrAnv & odxér’ ace warip dvdpay re Gedy Te 


445 


elaidéew ob ydép xev dréxpvyov almdv b&reOpor. | 
“EvOev & évyijpap pepbunv, dexdrp 8€ pe vuxti 
ynoov és ’Qyvylnvy wédacay Geol, &vOa Kadruyod 


vale: évrdréxapos, Savi) Oeds addjerca, 


fp éptka r éxdpe re. th roe réde pvbodoyedo ; 


450 


Hon ydp roe xOigds éuvbedunv evi olkp 
gol re kal ipOipn ardt6xq €xOpdv S€ pol éorw 
adris dpifnrws elpnpéva pudodoyever. 


439-441.] by woddAois t&i:a7dyxOyoay of orixo: Schol. H. Q. 


Aristarchus 7rd8e Schol. H. 


1. 7a ye} 


5, 446.] voBebovra: Svo. ri yap ef cldev, Swou ov 


Sdvara: Sppay 4 XevdrAAa, dAX’ byl3pvra: 7H owndaly ; Schol. H. Q. 


439-441. The objection raised against 
these three lines is that they are contra- 
dictory to what is said about the hours 
of the ebb and flow in the whirlpool. 
Odysseus appears to have reached 
Charybdis at sunrise (429), but not till 
evening did his timbers come up from 
the gulf. To this it may be added that 
Fos 8 in Homer always stands at the 
beginning of a verse. The time denoted 
is towards evening, when a judge may 
be supposed to have got through his 
cases, and when the maarket- place begins 
to empty. Cp. péxpe ob dyopis dcadb- 
o.os Hat. 3. 104. 

dvéo-ry here is aorist of custom. 

442. w68as Kal xetpe. Notice the 
confusion of plural and dual (ovyxvovs), 
‘I let down hands and feet for a plunge 
(lit. ‘so as to be carried down’), and I 
plum down in the middle [of the 
water], beyond the long timbers.’ Cp. 


Od. 15. 479 dvrAp 8° byBournce weave’ 
ws prey whe. 


445, 446. The reason given by the 
Schol. for the rejection of these two 


lines (see crit. note) is, that there was 
really no danger from Scylla, as she 
could not leave her rock. At any rate 
we cannot suppose that she could reach 
as far as Charybdis. This difficulty 
would be removed by understanding 
éué as the subject to dowWlev. Zeus 
pitied Odysseus, and suffered him not 
to set eyes on Scylla again. This view 
would also help us to understand how 
Zeus is here spoken of as the protector 
of Odysseus from Scylla ; whereas, sup. 
124, he is bidden in his extremity 
Bworpeiv Kparaty. Ameis suggests that 
the line may have been compiled from 
sup. 223, Od. 9. 286; Il. 16. 256, by 
some editor who thought it required 
rd balan that Scylla did not get 
Odyssens into her clutches. 

450. Th ro. Ta8e pvBoAoyeto ; Here 
Odysseus turns and addresses Alcinous 
directly. 

: Ast. XOf5s. See on Od. 7. 244 
oll. 


453- Join adrg pubodcyetavy and 
dpibidws elpnutva, 


APPENDIX I. 


THE HOMERIC SHIP. 


§ 1. vads and oxedia. § 2. Tpbms. § 3. oreipa. § 4. crapives. § 5. Ixpta. 
§ 6. dernynevibes. § 7. dpaypds, TAn. § 8. fvyd. § 9. nAniBes. § 10. éperpa. 
§ 11. dvrAos. § 12. lords, loronéSn, pecddpyn. § 13. loroBény. § 14. lorlov, 
daixprov. § 15. mpérovoi, émlrovos. § 16. xdAor, drépar, wé8es. § 17. wHSdArov, 
olfpov. § 18, etval, mpupviora. 
A 





References to letters above. 


A. Mast (‘ordés). BB. Sail (ioriov). = -C, C. Forestays (wpérown), D. Backstay (¢xirovos). 
E. Yard (¢xixpiov). F, F. Halyards (xdAo), G, G. Braces (vwdpa:). H, H. Sheets (wédes). ~ 
I, Mast-rest (iorodémm). K. Rudder (wnddAcov). 
§ x. It will be the aim of this note to give a description of the 
construction and appliances of the Homeric ship, as far as it can 
be gathered from the poems themselves, or can be explained from 
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later writers. In illustrating the building of the ship in Od. 5, it 
seems better to treat the oxéd:a as more or less like the ordinary ship 
in use at the time. We should remember that the description comes 
in the middle of a marvellous story, so that we need not suggest 
impossibilities by adverting to the fact that Odysseus was working 
single-handed; that he had not the necessary tools for building a 
ship; that the vessel was ready for sea in four days, etc. It is 
probable that the poet elaborates the idea as he proceeds, so that the 
details at the end of the account are out of keeping with the simplicity 
of the beginning. But it involves fewer incongruities to represent the 
oxedia as a real ship or boat, than to describe it as a raft, or, rather, a 
flat-bottomed box ; which is the recent view maintained by Brieger 
(Philolog. 29. p. 200 foll.), and accepted by Hentze, in the last 
edition of Ameis’ Odyssey, and by Autenrieth, in his Wérterb. zu den 
Homerischen Gedichten, (Leips. 1873). See below on § 6 ad fin. 
Much assistance has been derived in writing this note from A. C. 
Lucht’s ‘ Abhandlung tiber das Schiff der Odyssee,’ Altona 1841. 

§ 2. tpéms. The first preparation for building a ship was to lay 
down the rpéms or keel. This must have been a strong balk of 
timber, broader and flatter than the keel of a modern vessel, as the 
ships were often obliged to take the ground, and to be hauled up and 
down on the shore. Owing to this flatness of the bottom of the hull, 
a ship could easily be supported in a vertical position when on shore 
by éppara (Il. 1. 486), which we may suppose to have been blocks of 
wood or stone, pushed underneath the hull, near to the keel. During 
the building of the ship, the keel lay on a row of blocks or trestles, 
which may have had notches cut in them for its support. At least 
this is the interpretation which Eustath., on Od. 19. 574, gives of 
Spoor, xupiws mdooadra, éf’ Sv ororynddv dcareOeipevwy 9 rpdms toraras 
T&y Kaivyoupyoupévav mrolov d&a lodryra. Thus we find the phrase éx 
Spudxer vavrnyeio ba, ‘to build a ship from the keel,’ Polyb. 1. 38. 5; 
and, metaphorically, dpudyous ridéva: 8pdyaros Aristoph. Thesm. 52. 
But Procopius, Bell. Goth. 4. 22, understands by 8pioyo the ribs of 
the ship, {tra fvpravra es rhy rpdmy évapporbdvra, dep ol pév wowyral 
Spudxous xadovar, érepor 8€ vopéas. The interpretation of Eustath. 
however suits far better with the passage in Od. 19, where the 
line of @pioxo: illustrates perfectly the line of axes, or axe-heads, 
through which the arrow was to be shot. 

Ahrens seeks to connect rpoms with 8pis and adpv, but it seems far 
simpler to refer it to rpérew, and to regard it as the centre-point round 
which the vessel sways or rocks. When Odysseus is describing to Arete 


Oe 
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his shipwreck upon the Ogygian isle, he relates how he supported 
himself by clasping the keel with his arms (dyeds Ady Od. 7. 252), 
which gives some idea of its size; for the keel was then bare, having 
been torn away from the sides of the ship (dé roiyous | Adoe nAvdwv 
tpémios, ri 8€ Yuriy épe xia Od. 12. 420). 

§ 3. oreipa. From the forward end of the keel rises the ‘stem,’ 
ateipa, from orepeds and oreipos, ‘firm.’ It was necessarily strong and 
solid, as it had to take the butt ends of all the planks, and to receive 
the full weight of the shock when the ship was run aground. Hesych. 
marks the difference between the oreipa and rpdéms, by describing the 
latter ag rd xaréraroy ris veds, and the former as rd éf€xow ris mpppas 
fvAov. Pollux (Onomast. 1. 85) says even more distinctly, péoov rijs 
wpoepBodidos xai rod éuSddrou 7 oreipa xadouzém, and (ib. 86) 6 orddos eoriv 
umép mv oreipay, the meaning of orddos being ‘the beak,’ 6 ris veds 
€uBodos, rd els d€0 cvveorpappévoy Hesych. This description of the 
oreipa harmonises well with Od. 2. 427 dudi 8€ xipa | oreipy moppupeoy 
peyan’ taxe yds lovons. 

The position of rpéms and oreipa, and of the rest of the woodwork 


of the hull may be illustrated by the accompanying sketch :— 





— ~— os = — = 
: —,* eo Oe A 





l.oreipa. 2. Tpéms. 3, 3. cTapmives. 4, 4. empyaevi8es. 5, 5. Uxpea (deck), 


§ 4. oraptves. From the keel, on either side, rise the ribs, crapives. 
The word is, probably, rightly so accented from a nominative orayis 
Or crapuiy, but orapiveoor, with the « short, mer. grat., is the only form 
found in poetry. The particular curvature of these ribs decides the 
shape of the ship. The one which Odysseus built was on the model 
of a qopris edpeta, and was much broader in the beam than a ship 
made for speed. The etymology of orapives naturally suggests ‘up- 
standing’ timbers; but in Etym. Mag. orapives are strangely described 
aS xaraorpopara ris wnds ep dy iordueba. The interpretation given by 
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the Scholl. to oraplvecou’ édmipnxecs EddAo1s Kai orhpovos rdfw éwéxovoew 
(which is almost identical with that of Aristarchus, ép6a {vAa ola 
arnpoow doxéra) gives the picture most graphically ; for orjpoves are 
the vertical threads, or ‘ warp’ in the loom, and the comparison of this 
row of threads with the erect ribs of a skeleton ship is very intelligible. 
This is corroborated by the words of Pollux (1. 92), orapives, ra fvda 
é¢’ by al cavides énixewrat, which is identical with the interpretation of 
Hesych.; except that he substitutes spoonotvras for éwixewra, showing 
how the caviées or horizontal planks are ‘pinned’ to the ribs. With 
Oapéot crapivecos (Od. §. 252) we may compare the description of 
Scylla’s teeth, rpivrotyos d8évres, | vavol nat Oayées (Od. 12. 91). 

§ 5. ipa. Very different etymologies have been suggested for 
ixpta, and very different interpretations given of the word. Eustath 
quotes two derivations, one from dexpoy, another from ixsio6a. 
Curtius, with some misgivings, connects it with tos, and lrote6éu, thus 
referring it to root tx, and Lat. z-o; in which Autenrieth concurs. 
For the meaning it will be best to examine the passages in which the 
word occurs in Homer. In Il. 15. 676 Ajax nav ixpt éx@yero, paxpa 
BiBacbor, and (ib. 685). ém soda Bodwv ixpia yndv | holra paxpa AiBas. 
Odysseus, in preparing to resist Scylla, says eis ipa ynds ¢Baswvov mpgpns 
(Od. 12. 229). Telemachus, on his visit to Nestor (Od. 3. 353), had 
proposed to go down to his ship and sleep; but Nestor declares od 
Onv .. mds em’ lxpidhw xaradré~era. The falling mast in the ship of 
Odysseus strikes the helmsman on the head, so that he xdmzeo’ dn” 
ixpidy (Od. 12. 414). When Odysseus is on his homeward voyage 
from Scheria, bedding is laid for him ynds én’ ixpuduw yradupis (Od. 13. 
74); and, lastly, when Theoclymenus comes on board the ship of 
Telemachus, his host takes his spear from him kal ré 7 én’ Ixpohy 
ravucev veds (Od. 15. 283); and the same spear, when he departs, 
is again taken up yds dn’ ixpdpw (ib. 552). Now, nothing seems more 
complete than to suppose that Ajax made his way from ‘deck to 
deck’ of the Greek ships as they lay side by side; that Odysseus 
mounted on the raised ‘deck’ to attack Scylla; that Telemachus, 
when he passed the night at his ship, lay on the ‘ deck,’ as he had no 
cabin ; that the helmsman was standing or sitting by the rudder on 
the ‘quarter deck,’ when the mast, as it fell aft, struck him; that 
during the calm summer night Odysseus lay on a mattress on ‘ deck ;’ 
and, that the spear of a visitor was laid down ‘on the deck’ when he 
came aboard, and taken up ‘off the deck’ when he left. The last 
passage, rdvvoev %yxos én’ Ixpidhw (Od. 15. 283), reminds us of 
Helen’s distaff laid along from edge to edge of her work-basket, és’ 
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aur@ nAaxdry rerdyvoro (Od. 4.135). Supposing then txpra to be rightly 
rendered ‘deck,’ it may be asked, why is the plural always used? It 
would be a sufficient answer to say that a composite structure, such as 
the flooring of a deck, might well be represented by a plural noun, 
just as ioria stands for the sail and its accompanying rigging; dppera 
for a chariot and its necessary appliances. But there is a further 
reason, viz. that the deck of the Homeric ship is not a continuous 
structure from stem to stern; as Thucydides reminds us, saying 
(1. x10) that the vessels of that period were ‘not covered in,’ pi} 
xardppaxra. There was a small deck at the bows (Od. 12. 230), and 
another at the stern (Od. 13. 75), while the waist of the ship between 
the two decks was open (dyrdos Od. 12. 411). The fact of this double 
deck, fore and aft, naturally suggested the use of the plural noun. 

The shipwright, after he had set up the orapives, would proceed to 
erect these ‘decks’ by pinning the planks which formed them to the 
ribs ; and this is the process described in Od. 5. 252 txpua 3€ oryeas, 
dpapéy Gapéos crapulverc:, | sroie, where dpapsy is subordinated to orcas, 
as showing how the erection of the decks was possible. The interpre- 
tation of Eustath. begins by stating this view very clearly (1553) txpro» 
.. 76 re éni mpupyns xardotpepa é’ ov xuBepvnrns ixveirat.. cal rd épegns S¢ 
xardotpepa tis més. But he seems to have been puzzled by the phrase 
ixpia ornoas, as if lordvar could refer to nothing but the erection of 
vertical timbers ; so that he suggests ra éyxoidia, ‘the curved ribs,’ 
as another interpretation; which would oblige us to explain ocrapives as 
‘spurs’ or ‘stays,’ to support the ribs; in which view the Scholl. 
Ambros. and Palat. concur, rendering ixpa here by ra dpa Evra ef’ dv 
Ta THE pews KaTAOTPepaTa WpooTipyrurat. 

Grashof (Das Schiff bei Homer und Hesiod) inclines to this view ; 
but he seems to limit the meaning of %&p:a to the ‘bulwarks,’ while 
Nitzsch understands by the word the whole inner lining of the ship’s 
sides. Ameis, in his first three editions, maintained the rendering 
‘deck ;’ but Hentze, the new editor, follows Brieger (quoted above) 
and makes ixpa the true ribs, and orapives the stays of the ribs. 
Strong evidence in favour of regarding ixpa as the flat boarding 
of a platform is gained from the description by Herodotus (5. 16) of 
the lacustrine dwellings of some of the Paeonians—ixpra dr) oravpay 
inpnray dLevypeva ey péon cornxe 17 Aipyy . . Tous O€ cravpovs Tous Urecrewras 
rows ixpiowes rd pew Kov Gpxaioy farngay Kowy mdvres of modiyrat, . Kpatéwy 
dxacros én) réw lxpicy xaduBns re dv 9 Stasrarat Kal Oipns xaranacrijs ba Tov 
ixpievy, In this passage oravpoi are the uprights analogous to crapives, 
and ixpea are the level platforms fixed upon them, 
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§ 6. émmyxevides. The last work to be done to the hull is described 
by the words émnyxevideoo. redevra (Od. 5. 253). The word is in- 
terpreted by Eustath. as cavides érevyveyxeuévat, derived, according to 
Etym. Mag., mapa évéyxm nal évelxo. As the position of the vertical 
orapives was illustrated by comparing them to the warp on the loom 
(ornpoves); SO the émnyxerides are described by Etym. Gud. as xpéxns 
rdfw énéxovoa, i.e. lying horizontally like the threads of the woof 
across the warp. And the epithet paxpgow, given to them in this 
passage, suits very well with the interpretation in Hesych., al és jijxos 
xaOnrovpevas cavides. ‘Thus émpyxerides may be rendered by ‘ planking.’ 
The formation of the word is thus given by Eustath. 1533 empyxevides 
8€ cavides éx mpgpas és mpipvay rerapéva Kal erevnveypévat, GOev al érupodo- 
yéiras’ wapa yap rd éreveyneiy ereveyxis yiverat, xal card perdbeow eneyxeris, 
kal xara €xracw émpyxevis. The reading éxyravideco:, attributed to 
Rhianus, points to the same meaning, and to an analogous derivation 
from émrerapévos. 

It may be suggested that a simpler etymology would be to connect 
én-rryxevis With dyxév, referring to the necessary ‘bending’ of the 
planks, before they can take the curve of the ship, and be attached to 
the ribs. 

We may now venture to translate the passage, Od. 5. 246 folL, as 
follows, ‘Then Calypso brought him borers, and he bored every 
piece, and fitted them one to another, and he hammered together his 
boat with trenails and morticings. And as big as a man, well skilled 
in carpentry, traces out the hull of a broad freight-ship, so big did 
Odysseus make his broad boat; and he worked away, setting up the 
decks by fitting them to the ribs standing arow, and he finished off 
with the long planking.’ This represents Odysseus as preparing the 
separate pieces, boring them with corresponding holes, and fitting 
some with mortice and tenon, or some simple form of ‘scarfing ;’ 
so that a few blows of the hammer (dpaccey), sufficient to drive 
home the pegs (yéudor), or force the joints together, soon fixed the 
frame-work. 

A very different view of these details is given by Brieger (Philol. 
l.c.). He considers that the floor of the ‘raft,’ rising slightly on 
each side from the keel, consisted of balks of timber laid side by side. 
To hold these timbers in position, strips of elastic wood, say, a young 
sapling split longitudinally, was laid as a clamp, and pinned down to 
each timber by a yéudos; these strips of wood, so pegged down, 
constituted the dppovias. Where the timbers that thus form the &ados 
end, the ribs (ipsa, according to his view) rise erect, and to support 
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these vertical ribs in position, ‘struts’ or ‘spurs’ are set at an angle, 
connecting the ipa with the timbers of the @agos. These ‘struts’ 
are the orapives. Along the top of these ipa run long slips of wood, 
connecting them together, as the ‘balustrades’ of a staircase are 
connected by ‘the hand-rail.’ The accompanying sketch follows the 
illustration in Autenrieth’s lexicon, who adopts Brieger’s view entirely. 
But to maintain this view, we must give up the idea of the cyedia being 
anything like ship, or boat, or even raft. 
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a. Timbers forming the é3apos. 0. cramives. ¢.ixpia. . émpyneriBes. 
ec. appovian, ff. youdor. gy. caviBes? side-planking. 

$7. paypés, Tkn. The ribs being now set up, the decks fixed to 
them, and the planking pegged along the sides, the edge of the vessel 
must have bulwarks added to it. The erection of these is described 
by the words (Od. 5. 256) ppdge 8€ pw fpireoos dapmepes olovirqow, 
representing a palisade of wattle work, probably smeared over with 
clay and pitch, going all round the ship, so as to prevent the water 
from sweeping the decks and washing into the hold (xvparos efdap 
fuev). This is precisely the interpretation of Eustath., 6 éxarépwOev 
mept Ta xen trav mrolwy dpaypés. Then follow in Od. 5 the words 
wohdiy 8 éwexedato Any, which seem to be rightly interpreted by 
Schol. B. E. Q. T. ‘he threw in much ballast,’ sc. €vAa, AiBous, Waypor, 
mpds Td py) evpimoroy elvyat trois mrevpaow éradpdy otcay. But this 
interpretation is open to certain objections. First, the regular 
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Homeric use of émyéew is not ‘to pour z#;’ but to ‘pour or spread 
over’ (cp. Od. 4. 212; 5. 487; Il. 23. 256; 24. 445; etc.) ; 
whereas we are obliged to construe émeyevaro here with the force 
of évé6nxe. Second, it is surprising to find that the introduction of the 
ballast takes place before the ship is rolled down to the sea, the 
additional weight causing additional and unnecessary labour. Still, 
this sequence of events may be readily explained as a prothysteron. 
We might meet the difficulty by rendering wodAny & éwexevaro vAny by 
‘he laid much material thereon,’ as if the words introduced a sort of 
epexegetic description of the thickness of the wattled bulwarks; but it 
is doubtful if vAn can be used here in its later sense of ‘ material.’ 
Autenrieth takes ¢pafe. . pirecos to mean, ‘he calked between the 
planks with osier twigs ;’ using, that is, the soft and elastic withes, as 
we use oakum, to render the seams water-tight. 

§ 8. fuyd. Between the fore and aft decks the hold of the ship was 
crossed by the ¢vya. These served a double purpose: (1) to stiffen 
the ship by supporting the sides, rots rotovross (uyois (evyvivas rots riev 
vedv roixous (Eustath.); and (2) to serve as rowing benches, otherwise 
called (as in Hdt. 1. 24) é3éAca, interpreted by Hesych. as ra ris veds 
(uya ed’ bv of dpéccovres xabé{ovras, Thus the (vyd are like the Lat. 
‘transtra,’ or ‘ cross-bars,’ explained by Festus as ‘tigna quae ex 
pariete in parietem porriguntur.’ The (vyd were some distance above 
the floor of the ship, and the space below was regarded as suitable for 
safe stowage. A truant crew were put in chains there (Od. 9. 99), 
and the treasures which Odysseus brought from Scheria were stowed 
away there too (Od. 13. 20). 

§ 9. wAnides. It is difficult to decide whether the xAnides are 
identical with the {vyd, or not. The question is complicated by 
the ambiguity of the word «Anis, as applied in Homer to a door; 
for sometimes it signifies the cross-bar that secures it, and sometimes 
the key by which the bar is shot; see on Od. 1. 441. Following the 
former meaning we may well translate «Anides ‘ thwarts,’ because they, 
like the (vyd, serve to lock or bind the sides of the ship together; and 
thus the frequent phrase éwi xAnios xafigoy will be rendered, ‘ sat on the 
thwarts.’ But in Od. 8. 37 we find dnodpuevos. . drt xAniow dperyd, On 
the strength of which many commentators understand by «dnjiées the 
‘thole-pins, on which the oars worked, and to which they were 
attached by a leathern loop or strap, called rpowds (Od. 4. 782; 8. 53). 
When, in a moment of panic, the oars drop from the rowers’ hands 
(Od. 12. 205) they remain suspended in these loops, and trail through 
the water. If we adopt this view we shall render ém rAnics xabifew by 
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‘sit af the rowlocks,’ making «xAnides identical with the later oxadpoi. 
Cp. Etym. Mag. s.v. oxadpds’ wep) 8 Secpevovos xdrns maccadey, Eur. 
I. T. 1347 vavras. . éxt oxadpay mAdras fxorras. 

§ 10. éperpd. The oars themselves (€perpoi or éperpd) must have 
had a very broad blade; for the oracle of Teiresias (Od. 11. 128) 
shows that the shape of the oar was not unlike that of a winnowing 
shovel. This blade was called mnidv (Od. 7. 328; 13. 78), and the 
handle of the oar xémy (Od. 10. 129). That the usual wood for 
making oars was fir we may gather from the use of édrm for 
the oar itself in Od. 12. 172. 

_ § 11. Gythos. The word dyrhos is well described by Elmsley on 
Eur. Heracl. 168, ‘apud vetustissimos scriptores Graecos eam navis 
partem significare videtur, quae postea xoiAn vais sive xoidia appellata 
est. Apud Atticos dries potius de aqua marina quae in imam navem 
influit quam de ipso loco dicitur.’ 

- §12. torés, toromddn, peodipn. The mast, fords (orn), was 
generally made of fir (Od. 2. 424), and was ‘stepped’ into the 
solid wood of the keel; so that when the mast is snapped off at 
its lowest point, the breakage is described as é« 3€ ol iord» dpafe (xipa) 
sori rpémy (Od. 12. 422). When Odysseus is sailing past the Sirens’ 
coast he is described as having been lashed to the mast, while he 
himself stands épéds év ioromédy. There is some uncertainty about the 
meaning of this last word. Referring it, doubtless, to meddw, Apoll. 
Lex. 93. 3 interprets it by fvAov dpOdy dxd ris rpdrews @ mpocdédera 5 
irés, while Eustath., Suid. and Hesych. concur in rendering it 6 & 
peo THS veds Koidos rémos, dy Ties Awida Kadrovow, eis bv 5 lords évriberas, 
implying a derivation from movs. The word occurs three times, 
Od. 12. 51, 162, 179, and in two other passages the mast is described 
as reared xoiAns @vrogde peodduns (Od. 2. 424; 15. 289). It seems best 
to regard loromédn and pecd8uy as virtually the same thing, peoddpn 
being a more graphic description of what is elsewhere called lorowédn, 
the latter having closer reference to the mast itself, the former a more 
general reference to the whole ship. But the word pecdduy is 
susceptible of several interpretations, for its etymology merely points 
to something ‘ built in the middle’ (pécos-d¢uew), and thus the meaning 
is necessarily vague, as in such a word as teprepin (Od. 6. 70). But 
great weight must be given to the epithet xofAn which is attached to it, 
this word always signifying in Homer something that encloses a space. 
See note on Od. 2. 424. Some light may be thrown on the meaning 
of p»eodduy from its use in connection with the interior structure of a 
house in Od. 19. 37, where caAai peodopat are interpreted by Aristarchus 
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as ra peodoruda. .énos d€ rd peraft rev Soxdy Siacrnpara, cp. Eustath. 
1855. 1. This ‘depression between two pilasters or beams,’ suits 
perfectly well with the epithet xoiAos. To return again to the use of 
peoddun in the ship, we may suppose it to have been 
a three-sided vertical box, with the open side facing 
the stern; so that the mast when not in use lay 
altogether free from the peoddun except at the ex- 
treme point of its lowest end; the whole mast 
extending horizontally to the stern of the ship. 
But when the mast was raised it stood erect in this 
box, which encircled it on three sides for some two 
feet of its height. The open side could well be 
secured when the mast had been reared, by a pin 
or peg passing through two sides of the box. 
Precisely the same method of securing the mast 
may be seen at the present day on any of the barges that ply upon the 
Thames and Medway. This interpretation of peod8uy seems in every 
way preferable to the common one, which represents it as a cross 
timber with a hole in it, such as we see in light boats nowadays. To 
raise a heavy mast and drop it into this hole, or to remove it, when 
the ship was in a seaway, would have been a difficult and dangerous 
task. Moreover, such a timber should be called rpnrés and not 
xoios. There is also the advantage in this view that it brings out 
the virtual identity of the peod8un, in the house and in the shzp. Cp. 
Pseudolucian. Amor. 6 rdv lorov éx rdv pecoxoihww dpayres. We 
may be content to translate loromédn by ‘step,’ and peod3un by ‘mast- 
box.’ 

§ 13. toro8éxn. The icrodden, mentioned in Il. 1. 434, may very 
likely have been a fork or crutch at the stern, into which the end 
of the mast might drop when lowered. A similar contrivance may be 
seen in use to support the boom of a cutter or schooner when the 
vessel is in harbour. 

§ 14. totiov, éwixpvov. The word ioriov, for a sail, may be connected 
with lords in its sense of ‘ mast,’ or in its equally common meaning of 
‘web’ in the loom. The plural may be compared with dppara, etc., 
or it may have direct reference to the various strips of canvas, of 
which the sail was constructed, and which were sometimes only laced 
together, to admit of their separation for convenience of stowage. In 
Od. 5. 318 ; 6. 269 omeipow is the word used for a sail. The oldest 
form of the sail was square, what we now call a ‘lug-sail;’ and 
it hung from the ‘yard,’ éwixptov, which may have been s0 called, as 
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Eustath. ‘interprets, os éri r@ ixpip 3v. But this fails to express its 
usual position, and it may perhaps be better referred to dxpov. 

§ 15. mpérovot, éritovos. The mast was held upright by three ropes, 
which divided the strain between them. Two of these ropes went 
forward, and one abaft; this proportion being intelligible if we 
remember that the peoddun was open towards the stern, so that the 
mast would be more likely to fall in that direction ; but it was solid in 
front, so that one rope was sufficient to check its tendency to fall 
forward. These two ‘forestays’ were called mpérovo. They were 
fastened from the mast-head to the bows, and had to be unfastened 
before the mast could be lowered. Cp. Il. 1. 434 lordvy & iaroddxy 
méhacay mpordvoow iéevres, Od. 2. 425 iorév ornoay. . xara 5¢ mpordvowow 
@inoav. That the mpérovoe were two in number is seen from Od. 12. 
409 icrov 3¢ mpordvous eppnf avépowo Ovedda | audorépovs. Cp. Schol. on 
Eur. I. T. 1134 spordvous, ols loyuporocetra: 5 iords ef éxarépov pépovs els 
riv mpppav. It was partly by hauling on the ‘forestays’ that the mast 
was raised. The ‘backstay,’ éwitoves (Od. 12. 423), was made fast 
from the mast-head to the stern; so Hesych. calls it d¢ppa ¢ xarnodd- 
Aora 5 lords ris veos. Suidas took érirovos to mean the ring of 
twisted rope attached to the yard, to enable it to slip up and down the 
mast, 6 decpevwr ipds mpds rdv lordy rd Képas. 

§ 16. xddow, drépar, wéSes. In Od. 5. 260 the description of the 
running rigging is thus given, év 8 imépas re xddous re mébas 1 evednoev 
év airj. Of these three words xdXo. may be satisfactorily identified 
with our ‘ halyards,’ which, as their name implies, are used to haul up 
the yard (éwixpiov). The older commentators are generally agreed 
upon this interpretation. So Schol. V. ra cyowla 8¢ Sy dvdyera cal 
karéyerat 1 xepaia, and Eustath. gives their position with still greater 
accuracy, ra ¢y pérp rod xéparos dvcéyovra nal xadovra rd lorlov. The 
xddot probably ran through a hole high up in the mast, or through 
a ring, or some simple form of pulley, like the later rpoyAdéa. The 
‘braces,’ éwépat, are made fast to the ends of the yard-arms, their use 
being to trim the yard to the particular angle required by the direction 
of the wind. This is the interpretation given by several Scholl., ra dvw 
els dxpov éxarépwhev rod xéparos 8v0 cxowla 3: by perdyera rd xépas. The 
Schol. V. gives a less accurate description, rots éx rot dxpov ris dédmms 
Enupévous xdAovs, which makes a confusion between twépa: and méddes. 
There is no reasonable doubt that wé8es are the ‘sheets,’ Lat. ‘ pedes,’ 
i.e. ropes at the lower corners of the sail for the purpose of altering its 
position, just as the tmépa: determined the position of the yard. 
Eustath. expresses this very intelligibly, caXodpra: 3¢ wddes d:d 1d Karoo 
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elvat’ anevavrias rais mpoppnbeloas imépas, os olov vrepbev xedadais rowvrev 
noéay. Similarly the Schol. on Aristoph. Eq. 436 mddas 8€ xadovar of 
vairas tous map éxdrepa rd pépn éxdedepevous ris GOdvns. For the use of 
the word in later authors cp. Soph. Antig. 715 atros d€ vais cons 
éyxparns [? éyxpary| méda | relvas tweixes pydév, Srrios nate | orpeyas rd 
Aourdy aéApacw vavridrera, Eur. Orest. 706 xal vais yap évrabeioa mpds 
Blay modi | EBayev, tory 8 abhis fv xadrG wéda, I. T. 1379 dears yap 
chidev dxere vaiy | mpds yar, pdéfos 8 fv Sore py réyfas wdda, sc. by 
turning on her beam-ends, Virg. Aen. 5. 830 ‘una omnes fecere 
pedem, pariterque sinistros,| nunc dextros solvere sinus,’ Lucan. 
Phars. 5. 427 ‘et flexo navita cornu | obliquat laevo pede carbasa.’ 
§.17. wyBddrov, oljov. The ancient ship was steered not with a 
rudder hung vertically on pivots, according to the modern use, but 
with an oar at or near the stern, as a life-boat is now steered. The 
shape of the steering oar or paddle did not greatly differ from the 
ordinary oar; but possibly the blade (the most important part, as the 


word mnéddwov shows) was broader. That on many occasions two. 


such oars were used instead of one may be seen from carvings, coins, 
etc. ; cp. also Eur. I. T. 431 cvpi(évray xara mpipvay evvaieoy wndadiov, 
‘the steering oars resting (or fixed) at the stern.’ Certainly only one 
is alluded to in Od. 5. 255, 270, 315, and Od. 3. 281. In the storm 
described in Od. 5. 355 the steering-oar is represented as dashed 
from the helmsman’s hand, as he ‘ sits’ steering (cp. Jpevos Od. 5. 271). 
Sometimes the helmsman was raised a little above the deck, so as to 
have more power over his oar; and for this purpose a low stool 
or bench was fixed athwart the deck, called in Il. 15. 729 Oppws 
érramdons. 

The word oifjtov is sometimes used as identical with maior, as in 
Od. 9. 483, 540. The plural olja refers, in Il. 19. 43, to several 
ships, but in Od. 12. 218 it is applied to one ship alone. It is 
probable that oljoy (from ofew) is really the ‘handle of the steering- 
oar ;’ perhaps a peg inserted in the upper part to facilitate the turning 
of the blade; or, on the analogy of oljxeoas (otag) Il. 24. 269, it may be 
a ring through which the shaft of the steering-oar passed, and against 
which it worked, as against a fulcrum. Cp. Eustath. 1533 Acoyenamis 
8¢. gnow, olaxas reyes ols ra mndddia éemorpéhovow, iFyouv xavdvas xai 
xpixous 8° dy iudyres 8uetpovrat, nai péperat péxps xal viv 7 rev olaxey Aéfis, 
oix émt ddrov tov mdandiou. ; 

§ 18. edvai, mpupyjois. When a ship arrived at her destination she 
might be run ashore, and hauled up if the stay was to be a long one; 
but if she was soon to set sail again, or if the nature of the coast 
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made it preferable, she was moored without taking the ground. Cp. 
Od. 15. 498 dx & ebvas HBadov, card 8 mpupmar @yoay. These edval 
were blocks of stone with a rope attached to them, which were thrown 
out of the fore-part of the ship, thus mooring her by the bows. The 
constant use of the plural implies that more than one was used; 
perhaps a stone at each side of the bow. 

The stern, which now faced the shore, was moored there by a cable 
or cables called wpupvijoww. These may have been fastened to a tree, 
or projecting rock, if one stood handy. But in Od. 13. 77 we find the 
cable fastened to a stone pillar, evidently prepared for the purpose, 
weiopa 8 @dvoay amd rpyroio Ano, ‘This method of mooring when the 
ship was to sail at short notice is described in other passages, as, e.g. 
mdcas 8¢ épvocoper els Ha Siar, | Wn 8 én’ eivdwy éppiccopey Il. 14. 77 5 
or, tot 3 dy vorip rhy y' Spyucay, ex 8 Faw atroi Od. 4. 785. Com- 
paring the last quoted passage with Il. 1. 436; Od. 15. 497, it would 
seem that the crew could land after having set their moorings; and, as 
it is generally understood that small boats were not in use, we have to 
suppose that there were some means of warping the ship close to shore 
to enable the crew to disembark, and of hauling her out again to her 
mooring és" elxdwy. Such a process is common along our coasts and 
in our harbours, where boats and fishing vessels are moored with 
a double rope that passes through a ring or loop in their anchor 
or mooring-stone, and are hauled up to shore, and out again to their 
moorings either from the shore, or from the boat itself. 
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ON SOME VARIOUS FORMS OF THE LEGEND 
OF THE BLINDED CYCLOPS. 


Tue story of an ogre blinded or slain by his intended victim is 

common to many countries. While the details vary, the general 
features of the legend remain the same, pointing to some common 
source in very early times. But the variations are sufficiently 
characteristic to make it unlikely that the different’ forms of the 
tale are copies of the Homeric account. The story appears not 
only in ancient Greece, but in Persia, in Turkey, in PUEDE, 
in Finland, and in Norway. 
_ The materials for this note are taken from J. F. Lauer, Homerische 
Studien, p. 319 foll. (Berlin 1851), and Wilhelm Grimm, die Sage von 
Polyphem, Abhandl. der Kénigl Akad. der Wissenschaften, 8vo. 
Berlin 1857. 

(1) The first legend that Grimm notices is from a Latin book called 
‘ Historia septem sapientum, by the Monk John of the Abbey of 
Haute Seille, in the diocese of Nancy, written between 1184 and 1212. 
A few years after it appears to have been translated into French verse 
under the title of ‘Li Romans de Dolopathos.’ The form of the 
story, as given by the Monk John, is as follows :— 

A famous leader of a band of robbers goes with his comrades to 
steal the treasures of a giant. They find the giant absent from home, 
but he soon returns with nine others, and catches the robbers at their 
work. They divide the captives among them, the captain and nine of 
his comrades falling to the share of the giant who owns the house. 
He boils and eats the nine men, reserving the captain till the last 
because he is too thin. The giant suffers from weak eyes, and the 
- captain, having his permission to attempt a cure, seethes together 
sulphur, pitch, salt, and arsenic, and pours them, when melted, into 
the giant’s eyes. Furious with pain, the blinded giant lays about him 
with his club, hoping to kill the robber-captain, who is forced to creep 
up a ladder and to hang all day and night by his hands from the hen- 
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perch. When he could hold on no longer, he hides among the sheep, 
and manages to slip between the legs of the giant, who was guarding 
the door, by covering himself with the skin of a ram, and fastening 
horns upon his head. The giant, in pretended admiration at his 
cleverness, gives him a gold ring, which, by its magical power, forces 
him to cry out ‘Here Iam!’ ‘Here lam!’ The giant follows the 
sound of the cry into the forest, dashing himself against the trees, but 
gaining on the runaway; who, in despair, finding that he cannot pull 
off the ring, bites off the finger—ring and all—and so escapes. 

(2) The next form of the story belongs to the Oghuzians, a mixed 
tribe of Turks and Tartars. It was first published by Diez in 1815, 
from a MS. of the thirteenth century. The title of the story is ‘How 
Bissat slew Depé Ghiz.’ 

This Depé Ghiéz was the son of a nymph by an Oghuzian shep- 
herd. He was born with a single eye on the crown of the head, and 
in his earliest childhood gave such dangerous tokens of his native 
savagery, that he was driven from the house of the Khan Aruz, where 
he had been brought up. Then came his mother, who placed a ring 
on his finger, which made him arrow-proof and sword-proof. After 
this he lived in a cave and preyed upon the people, who could offer 
no resistance, as none could wound him. So they made a compact to 
give him for his food two men every day, and 500 sheep, with two 
servants to cook his victuals. Sons. of families were drawn by lot to 
supply him, among them the sons of Aruz; the youngest son, Bissat, 
determines to avenge his brothers. Bissat shoots several arrows at 
Depé Ghéz, who thinks a fly has touched him. At last he espies 
Bissat, catches him up, and puts him in his leathern boot, intending 
to eat him at supper time. Bissat cuts his way out of the boot, comes 
to the sleeping giant and plunges a red hot knife into his eye, and 
hides among the sheep in the cave. Depé Ghéz knows he is there, 
and sits at the cave door to catch him as he passes. But Bissat 
dresses himself in a ram’s skin, and when the giant clutches him he 
slips through, leaving the skin behind. ‘Art thou free?’ cries Depé 
Ghéz. ‘My God has delivered me,’ answers Bissat. Depé Ghéz 
offers Bissat a ring which will make him proof against sword and 
arrow; but the ring returns to its master, and Bissat is only saved 
because it slips off his finger. Then Depé Ghdz decoys him into his 
treasure-house, intending to bring down the roof on his head and 
crush him; but Bissat calls on God, and seven doors suddenly fly 
open, so that Bissat escapes. ‘Death cannot touch thee!’ the giant 
exclaims. Then he tries to induce him to take up a sword that cut 
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through everything it touched, but once more Bissat is saved. -Depé 
Ghdéz asks Bissat of his home and parentage. ‘My home,’ he 
answers, ‘is in the south; the name of my father is ‘ Not-to-be- 
caught-behind ;” my mother is daughter of Kyghan Aflan; I am 
Bissat, son of Aruz.’ The giant supplicates for his life, alternating 
his prayers with threats; but Bissat makes him kneel down like a 
camel, and with the-giant’s own magic sword, hews off his head. 

(3) The third voyage of ‘Sindbad the Sailor’ recounts a very 
similar adventure. Driven by a storm upon an island, he and his 
friends take refuge in a castle, which is owned by a terrible ogre, with 
the mouth of a camel, the ears of an elephant, and the claws of a 
tiger. He seizes the fattest of the company, runs a spit through him 
and roasts him. The next day the same horrid scene is re-enacted. 
On the third day Sindbad and his friends make rafts, and in the 
evening, while the giant sleeps. after eating another man, they heat 
some of the spits red-hot and plunge them into his eyes, escaping to 
the shore and waiting for the dawn of day to launch their rafts. 
But at day-break the ogre comes down to the shore, guided by two 
other giants, and they hurl volleys of stones upon the rafts, even 
venturing up to their waists in the water. So all the rafts are 
destroyed with all the men, except the raft on which Sindbad and two 
of his friends escape. 

(4) A form of the story current in Servia is as follows: A priest 
_and his pupil, being overtaken by night, seek shelter in a giant’s cave, 
who had only one eye in his forehead. The mouth of the cave was 
closed by a block of stone that roo men could not roll away. The 
giant roasts and eats the priest, inviting the lad to share the meal and 
promising to eat him next day. The lad sharpens a bit of wood, and 
when the giant sleeps pierces his eye with it. He escapes next day 
by the familiar trick of the ram’s skin. The giant offers him a stick 
to drive his sheep with; but, as he holds out his hand for it, the stick 
cleaves to his finger, and the lad has to draw his knife and cut the 
finger off. He runs off, driving before him the flocks of the giant, 
who follows in pursuit. But the lad decoys him to the brink of a lake 
and then pushes him in and leaves him to drown. 

(5) A Roumanian story tells how a father sent out his three sons 
with the flocks, warning them not to answer if they hear any one call. 
Three times a call is heard: the third time all answer, and at once a 
giant appears who takes the three lads and their sheep to his house. 
That evening he boils and eats the eldest; the next night he sups 
upon the second son. But the youngest, who has skimmed the fat of 
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his two brothers off the boiling-pot, melts it and throws it into the 
giant’s face, thus burning out his eyes. The giant hunts for him in 
his house, but the lad deceives him as to his whereabouts by scattering 
nuts in different corners. Next day he slips past the giant in a sheep’s 
skin, but foolishly accepts the gift of a gold ring, which cries, as soon 
as he puts it on his finger, ‘ Here, blind-man, here!’ The lad has to 
cut off his finger, and throws it into the water, still crying out ‘ Here, 
blind-man!’ So the giant follows the cry, falls into the water, and 
is drowned. 

(6) There is an Esthonian legend to the effect that one day a farm 
bailiff was sitting casting buttons. The Devil appeared to him, and 
asked. him what he was doing. ‘Casting eyes,’ said the man. ‘Cast 
me a good large pair, said the Devil. ‘Thereupon he melted plenty of 
lead, and persuaded the Devil he must bind him fast, in order to be 
able to put in his new eyes. ‘ What is your name?’ the Devil asked. 
‘My name is Issi (Self). ‘A very good name too,’ said the Devil. 
Then the man poured the melted lead into his eyes, and when the 
Devil filled the air with his complaints, and people asked him ‘Who 
did it?’ he could only answer ‘Issi teggi’ (Self did it). And every- 
one laughed and said, ‘ Then you've only Self to thank for it !’ 

(7) There is a story told by the Finns of a groom named Glypho, 
who undertook to rescue three princesses imprisoned in a subterranean 
cavern. He finds one of them in an iron chamber, watchéd by an 
old demon called Kammo, who had one eye in his forehead and a 
monstrous horn. His eyelid had grown so big that it overhung his 
eye and he could not see the young man, who pierced his eye witha 
red-hot iron, and cut off his head. 

(8) Two almost identical stories are current in Russian Carelia, and 
in the Harz Mountains. 

The Greek legend is complete in itself, and offers some remarkable 
contrasts to the other adventures of Odysseus. The character of the 
hero seems to have altered for the occasion. He may show clever- 
ness in Polyphemus’ cave, but his old caution has forsaken him: he is 
foolhardy and thoughtless. The mantle of his wisdom seems for 
once to have descended on his comrades. It is they who recommend 
him to take advantage of the absence of the Cyclops, and merely to 
drive his herds away. But Odysseus insists on seeing him and 
partaking of his hospitality. Nor ishe less reckless when he 
taunts the Cyclops from ship-board, and incurs new perils after his 
deliverance. 

The variation between the Greek story and the Romans de Dolo- 
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pathos is considerable. There the giant has two eyes, and the robber- 
captain rescues none of his companions. The pretended cure is 
a novel feature; but the night and day spent by the man hanging 
from the hen-roost has a real counterpart in Odysseus holding on to 
the fleece of the ram. The details of the magic rings and the stick 
that cleaved to the finger are found in several of the stories, but are 
not Homeric. The adventure of Sindbad and his friends on the rafts 
recalls the last scene in the account of the Cyclops. The Oghuzian 
story approaches the Homeric most nearly in the method of the 
blinding, and in the giant having an inkling of his impending fate; 
but the motive in that legend was revenge, not robbery, from the first ; 
and the arrow that fell on Depé Ghiz like a fly reappears in more than 
one fairy-tale. The device of escaping in a sheep-skin is found in 
several legends, and has something in common with the form of the . 
story in Homer. But the device of Otms is reproduced only in the 
Esthonian tale, where the farm bailiff gives his name as Issi. Grimm 
quotes a similar trick in a story current in the Vorarlberg, and in 
another from Hesse. 

Grimm thinks that in the legends of giants with a single eye in the 
forehead we have some reminiscence of Sun-worship ; reminding us 
of the eye of Ormuzd in the ritual of the Parsees, and of the right eye 
of the Demiurge according to Egyptian beliefs, which may be com- 
pared with the view that represents Odin as one-eyed. A curious 
modification of such legends is found in Aeschylus, who speaks 
(P. V. 794) of the Sopxides, as Snvatal xdpa: | rpeis xuxvdpoppot, xowdy dup 
éxrnpéva, and this joint possession of a single eye reappears in the 
stories of the Northern Trolls. 

Lastly, we may suppose that under these legendary tales of giants, 
blinded or destroyed by men so much weaker than themselves, we 
have a general representation of brute force over-matched by cunning. 
Perhaps, too, such stories contain some allusion to the quiet and 
hidden forces at work in the physical world, which prove themselves 
to be more potent than those wilder and stormier powers, that seem 
at first sight to carry all before them. 
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§ 1. Tue general results of the Homeric description of the topo- 
graphy of Ithaca may be summed up as follows: Ithaca is one of a 
numerous group of islands lying close together’, among which are 
Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus; it lies farthest westward of the 
whole group, and its shores are flat. Its physical condition is 
described by the epithets ‘rough’ (rpyxeia Od. 9. 27), and ‘ rocky’ 
(xpavay 1. 247); but the climate is invigorating (xovporpépos 9. 27), 
and the soil is fertile (‘Idkns és miova djpov 14. 329). When Athena 
describes the characteristics of the island to Odysseus, who had just 
landed there, ignorant of his locality, she speaks of it as a place of 
world-wide fame*; a rugged land, and unfit for horse-driving, 
but by no means barren or poor, though of small extent. Plenty of 
corn grew there, and it was well-watered by rain and dew, and well- 
wooded. There were standing pools for the cattle, that never were 
dry, and good pasturage for goats and kine. This description 
harmonises well with the reasons given by Telemachus for not 
accepting a present of horses, ‘because there is no meadow-land, 
nor broad runs there, any more than in the neighbouring islands; 
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but it is best suited for feeding goats’.’ Yet Eumaeus, the swine- 
herd, is represented as having charge of twelve styes*, each con- 
taining fifty sows for breeding; besides which were 360 boar-pigs, 
some of which were brought in every day to supply the table of the 
suitors. 

Among the principal heights in Ithaca was the striking mass 
(dpixpenés 9. 22) of Mt. Neriton, clothed in forest (xaraepevow Dry 13- 
351; elvorifudoy 9. 22). Another wooded height was Nefon (1. 81), 
which seems to have overhung the town of Ithaca (‘I6dxns tmomiou 
3. 81); a third eminence was the ‘Raven’s rock’ (xépaxos mérpq 
13, 408), described as being near the spring Arethusa. 

At the foot of Neon lay the harbour, or creek, Reithron (1. 186) ; 
and another land-locked bay was called the harbour of Phorcys’, 
formed by two projecting spurs of cliff, and so sheltered that vessels 
could lie therein without moorings. _ 

At the head of the harbour of Phorcys‘ stood a great olive tree, 
and near the tree a grotto, described as containing bowls, jars, and 
looms of stone, where the Naiades wove their sea-purple webs, while 
the bees stored honey for them in the hollows of the rock. Springs 
abounded in the grotto, which was entered by two doors—the one to 
the north accessible to men; the other, facing south, open only to 
immortals. 
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The town of Ithaca lay at the foot of Mt. Neton ; so that Eumaeus 
says, ‘I will come down to the town’ (els dorv xdrews 15. 505; Fre 
auBérns tpeis otddous xardyeor 20. 162); and Laertes is said to go down 
no more to the city (ov8 midwi xarépyerae 11. 188). Near the town}, 
and just where the hill-path reached the level ground, a fountain 
burst out from a rock, in the midst of a grove of poplars. Close 
above this was an altar in honour of the nymphs of the spring, where 
way-farers always made an offering. 

Higher up was a knoll*, sacred to Hermes, and commanding a 
view of the harbour and the town, so that Eumaeus could see from it 
the ship which had been sent to waylay Telemachus. 

The palace of Odysseus stood in the higher part of the city®, the 
view from it extending over the harbour and the sea, so that from the 
court of the palace Amphinomus, one of the suitors, could watch the 
vessel that had been despatched in pursuit of Telemachus, entering 
the harbour‘. | 

We gather that there was the usual place of assembly for the 
citizens (Od. 1. 90; 16. 361; 24. 420, etc.), its particular position 
being described as mpd doreos edtpuxydpoo (Od. 24. 468). 

The estate of Laertes lay outside the city’, He had a house on it 
for his own accommodation, and a barrack for his slaves, and a well- 
stocked garden and vineyard*®. 
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Ithaca is represented as separated from Same (Cephalonia) by a 
narrow frith?, across which a ferry plied*. In the middle of this 
sound was a rocky island, called Asteris, not large, but sufficient to 
contain two harbours and to afford concealment to a ship’. 

§ 2. We may now give briefly the actual facts respecting the geo- 
graphical position and topography of the modern Theaki (which 
it is customary to identify with the Homeric Ithaca). It will be 
sufficient merely to state them, with the usual explanations given of 
the most difficult points, in order that we may have the means of 
determining broadly whether the Homeric description is in any way 
compatible with the actual features of the island. 

Ithaca lies about twenty miles from the coast of Acarnania, and is 
separated from Cephallenia (Cephalonia) by a narrow strait about 
three miles across. A line drawn due N. and §S. through the centre 
of Ithaca, will just graze the eastern coast of Leucas, and will pass 
through Cephallenia and Zacynthus (Zante), the latter island: being 
almost in exactly the same parallels as Ithaca, but due south of it; 
the principal part of Cephallenia lying to the W. and S. W. of Ithaca. 
A glance at the accompanying chart of Ithaca will show that the coast 
is everywhere bold, and the sea round it well deserving of the 
Homeric epithet adyxiSahijs. 





Entrance to the Gulf of Mola 


The sketch of the entrance to the Gulf of Molo, as seen from the 
sea, shows that the eastern side of the island is bold and mountain- 
ous; and the western coast presents a still more lofty appearance. 
The length of the island from N. to S. is sixteen English miles ; its 
greatest breadth about four. The island may be represented as 
a limestone ridge, divided nearly in two by the deep inlet of the Gulf 
of Molo, that leaves an isthmus not more than half a mile broad to 
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connect the northern and southern divisions of the island. The 
highest point of the ridge in the northern half rises to an elevation of 
2066 feet, at Anol (Avwyj); and Mt. Stefano in the south attains 
a height of 2135 feet; the summit of the ridge where it is narrowed 
in the isthmus goes by the name of Mt. Aito (Aerds). Port Vathi, 
itself an inlet from the Gulf of Mola, is the site of the modern capital, 
which extends in ‘one narrow stripe of white houses round the 
southern extremity of the horse-shoe port or “deep” (@a8v), whence 
it derives its name. Large ships can moor in perfect safety, close to 
the doors of their owners'.” West of Port Vathi is a small bay 
or creek called Dexia, while to the north a rocky point protects 
a third indentation of the coast called Skino Bay. The channel 
between Cephallenia and Ithaca shows uniformly deep soundings, 
no trace of any shallows or reef being marked, except the rock 
of Deskalio, some few yards in circumference, lying near the northern 
end of the strait. The mountains of Ithaca are for the most part bare 
of timber, but there are one or two fertile valleys that run up into 
them. Very little corn, insufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, is 
grown there, the chief product being currants, of which a considerable 
quantity is exported. Few, if any, animals are bred there for food 
or for farming purposes?. 

§ 3. It remains now for us to see how far it is either possible 
or necessary to reconcile these two accounts of the island. Was 
Homer acquainted with Ithaca? Had he ever visited it? Is his 
description that of an eye-witness? Is it the reproduction and 
embellishment of some general hearsay ? 

The controversy is both old and new. It began as early as the 
days of Strabo, and it still divides the learned. In modern times the 
principal authority for the identification of the Homeric Ithaca with 
Theaki has been Sir William Gell, who, in his monograph upon the 
topography and antiquities of Ithaca (Lond. 1807) not only satisfied 
himself as to the general identity of the islands, but found almost all 
the Homeric details on the spot. Neriton was to be identified with 
Anoft, Nefon with Mt. Stefano ; the garden of Laertes could be placed 
at Lefki (Aevxol) on the slope of Neriton; the fountain Arethusa was still 
flowing. The grotto and the harbour of Phorcys were discernible 
in Dexia Bay, and it was still possible to trace the ruins of the palace 
of Odysseus. 


1 Murtray’s Handbook for Greece, p. 82. = 
2 Teuffel (in Pauly’s Real. Encycl. s. y. Ithaca). 
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Hercher’s criticism’ upon the subsequent treatment of the question 
is severe, but scarcely unjust. ‘Gell’s successors,’ he says, ‘ did not feel 
themselves called upon to protest against his visionary views ; they 
were rather inclined to take shame to themselves, if they failed to see = 
anything in these localities, where he had found everything so clear 
and intelligible. They contented themselves with maintaining the 
independence of their judgment, by shifting the estate and garden of 
Laertes from one hill-top to another, and by substituting for Gell’s 
grotto of the nymphs, which had disappeared, a new one “aus dem 
Naturalienkabinet der Insel.”’ One of the principal of these 
‘successors’ was Goodisson, who in his book on the Ionian Greeks 
(London 1822) developes still further Gell’s views, which were also 
approved and adopted by Kruse, in his ‘ Hellas’ (Leipzig 1827). A 
thorough partisan of the same school was Ernst Schreiber, in the 
volume entitled ‘Ithaca’ (Leipzig 1839). The first reaction against 
this universally accepted view set in with Vélcker, in his ‘Homerische 
Geographie,’ published at the same time as Schreiber’s book. He 
stoutly maintained that the Homeric description of the group of 
islands forming the kingdom of Odysseus could not be reconciled 
with facts, and that Gell’s discoveries in Ithaca were nothing better 
than illusions. An elaborate pamphlet on the Homeric Ithaca was 
published in 1832 by Rithle von Lilienstern, in which Vdlcker’s 
positions were warmly attacked, and solutions offered of some of the 
difficulties which he had stated; the intention of the volume being 
to corroborate the views put forward by Gell. The general results of 
his pamphlet were accepted, as against the views of Vdélcker, by 
R. H. Klausen (in the Zeitschr. fir Alterthumswiss. 1835), who had 
no doubt that Homer was thoroughly familiar with Ithaca. Hercher 
(in the article in ‘ Hermes,’ quoted above) criticises in the most caustic 
style the credulity of Gell and his adherents, insisting that they 
accepted the fact of Homer’s familiarity with the island as un /a:t 
accompli, instead of honestly confronting the Homeric description 
with the actual topography of the island. In Hercher’s view Ithaca 
belongs, for Homer, to the mythic realm of the western seas, and is 
therefore localised by him as mavumeprarn mpds (opov (Od. 9, 25), SO 
that any attempt to identify the Ithaca of the poem with the actual 
island can be nothing short of folly; nor does Hercher deal any gentler 
measure to his own countryman Thiersch?, who was no less fortunate 


1 Hermes, vol. i. p. 263 foll. 
* Briefe tiber Griechenland in Morgenbl. 1832, 
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than Gell in discovering the actual grotto of the nymphs, though ir a 
different spot. Dr. Schliemann is the latest visitor, and, in his 
‘ Ithaque, La Peloponnése, Troie,’ Paris 1869, he describes, with full 
satisfaction to himself, his descent into the grotto of the nymphs in 
the cliffs of Dexia Bay ; the ruins of the walls that marked the outline 
of the palace of Odysseus; the mountain-path traversed by Odysseus 
and Telemachus (Od. 24. 205 foll.), and other details. The island of 
Asteris he fails to identify, remarking justly that the rock of Deskalio 
does not satisfy the Homeric description. 

Those scholars who adopt or develope the views of Gell do not 
however agree among themselves even in important particulars. For 
example, while the majority of them place Mt. Neriton in the northern 
half of the island, and NeYon in the south, Schliemann exactly 
reverses their position. The harbour of Phorcys is sometimes 
distinguished from, sometimes identified with, the harbour Rheithron ; 
it is placed by one writer in Dexia Bay, by another in Port Frikes. 
The island of Asteris is according to some authorities the same as 
Deskalio ; according to others, an islet now submerged: while Ruhle 
von Lilienstern supposes it to have been Cape Dekalia, a promon- 
tory of Cephallenia that looks up the sound, and which, he thinks, 
may once have been an island. 

§4. The most probable view, in our opinion, is that Homer 
intended to make the home of his hero in the actual island of 
Ithaca; but in the absence of any personal acquaintance with 
the scene, the poet could only draw upon such vague information 
as right be accessible, as to the geographical position of the place; 
the details being only a poet’s conception of the natural scenery 
common to many Greek islands, and probably reproduced with more 
or less similarity in many places with which he was actually familiar. 
We are almost of necessity driven to such a view by the decisive 
passage in Od. 9. 25 foll., which seems, beyond a doubt, to place Ithaca 
in a wrong position relatively to the other islands of the group, and to 
give a false impression of the appearance it presents from the sea. 

Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus are the other three islands named 
with Ithaca. The site of the first is unknown. Strabo (ro. 2. 19) 
would identify it with one of the Echinades, dan’ 4 yoits ras pev 
dinneipwxey abrav fin, ras 8€ péAdXet, woAA) xarahepopémm. Others have 
taken it to be the S.E. portion of Cephallenia, the other division 
being called Same, or Samos. The plain statement in Homer is that 
Ithaca lies wavuweprdmm mpds Léov, ‘farthest westward.’ It seems quite 
impossible to accept Strabo’s explanation (to. 2. 12) ‘northward ;’ or 
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‘Rithle von Lilienstern’s modification of the same, when he interprets 
(épos as including all to N.W. and S.W.; leaving the S. and E. for 
mpos na t nédudy re. These last words are so distinctly descriptive of 
the E. that they settle the meaning of (épos to be W. It seems, in 
order to prevent a plain contradiction between xOapadn and xawreprdrn, 
that we must join mavyumeprary mpds (éhov (as Ameis, Fasi, and Auten- 
rieth) in the sense of ‘extrema-versus occidentem.’ No exact 
parallel to this use of mayvreprdry can be found, the nearest being 
Il. 23. 451 floro yap éxrés dyavos Swéptaros dy meptomz, where however 
the elevated position of his station is also alluded to. But in sea- 
distances we must remember how the word éyov is used to mean 
‘ farther out.’ 

The next difficulty lies in xOapadi (Od. 9. 25). The.etymology of the 
word from yaya (compare xapai, and, for the insertion of 6, the form x6») 
puts it exactly on the same footing as the Lat. ‘humilis,’ from ‘humus ;’ 
and the use of the word in Homer is remarkably uniform. It is used 
of low beds on the ground (Od. 11.193); of a low wall (Il. 13. 683); 
of one rock lower (x@apadérepov) than another (Od. 12. ror). It 
occurs as an epithet of the island Aeaea (Od. 10. 194), where 
Odysseus mounts a commanding eminence, and sees that the coast 
lies ‘low’ all round. We have only to look at the chart, and notice 
the soundings close to the coast, to be convinced that the shores.of 
Ithaca do not merit this epithet ; unless we try to dilute the meaning 
of x@apyady so far as ta make it merely describe the ‘ relative’ lowness 
of the coast, as contrasted with the mountain-heights inland; which 
would be to rob it of all its characteristic meaning at once. Strabo’s 
interpretation (10. 2. 12) of yOayadn as mpécxwpos ri irelpy, certainly 
does not lie in the word itself, though he seeks to bring the meaning 
out by representing Ithaca as lying under the heights of the Acarna- 
nian mountains. The conjecture x@ayadj to serve as an epithet of 
éxi, though approved by Schreiber, is not likely to find many 
supporters. Dr. Hayman seems to lay an unnatural stress upon 
air7, when he says that it points the contrast between the general 
level of the island and its own leading feature Mt. Neriton; while 
Wordsworth (Pictorial Greece, p. 357), laying no stress at all upon the 
contrasting words, seeks to refer air) 8¢ to Zacynthus; as he supposes 
Virgil does by the order of his enumeration of the islands (Aen. 
3. 270). But, besides the difficulty introduced by assigning no force 
to the adversative de, it is hard to see why Zacynthus should be par- 
ticularised at all ; and why (supposing the reference to be possible) the 
subject should again change in rpnyxei’ dX’ dyaby xouporpéos (Od. g. 27). 
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There is no islet near Ithaca which will satisfy the conditions of the 
Homeric ‘Acrepis (see p. 554, 0. 3). The existence of the islet was 
a matter of doubt in classical times (Strab. ro. 2. 16). The words of 
Strabo himself (1. 3. 18) are xai } ’Acrepia f{)Aaxra: hy 'Aotepida dow 6 
mourns... vuvl € ovd’ dykupoSddioy eipues Fxe. The identification of 
"Aorepis with the rock Deskalio at the northern end of the Ithaca 
channel, which satisfied Gell, is given up as hopeless by Schliemann, 
‘La petite fle de Dascalion n’a que g9 metres de long et 32 métres 
dans sa plus grande largeur; elle consiste en un rocher plat et n’est 
qu’ deux métres au-dessus de l’eau. Selon Homére, l’ile d’Asteris 
avait un double port; Dascalion n’a pas méme un enfoncement d’un 
métre, et, vu la grande profondeur de la mer tout autour, il est 
inadmissible que de telles modifications aient pu survenir dans la 
topographie de I’fle’ (Ithaque, p. 75). Schliemann is inclined to 
adopt the view of Strabo, that the real Asteris has disappeared in 
consequence of an earthquake or of some volcanic action; but the 
singular uniformity of the soundings in the channel makes this 
supposition impossible. 

The suggestion of Riihle von Lilienstern and Klausen that we must 
look for Asteris in Cape Dekalia (Chelia) on the east coast of 
Cephalonia, now joined to the mainland, is equally disproved by an 
examination of the chart. The soundings round the promontory 
seem to show that no convulsive upheaval has disturbed the line 
of coast, and there has certainly been no deposit of sand or shingle to 
join an outlying islet with the mainland. 

See an elaborate résumé of the question in Buchholz (Homerische 
Realien, vol. 1. pp. 120 foll.) of which ample use has been made in 
this note for references to modern German authorities. 
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Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Demonstrationis Libri X. Re- 
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Eusebii Pamphili contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. Re- 
censuit T. Gaisford,S.T.P. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
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Burton. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
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Tomi II. 1843. 8vo. cloth, 173s. 


Evagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione H. Valesii. 1844. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Irenaeus: The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes, and a Glossary. By H. Deane, 
B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, §s. 6d. 


Origenis Philosophumena; sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio. 
E Codice Parisino nunc primum edidit Emmanuel Miller. 1851. 8vo. 
cloth, 108. 


Patrum Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, S. 
Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi II, 
Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. cloth, i. 18. 
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Reliquiae Sacrae secundi tertiique saeculi. Recensuit M. J. 
Routh, S.T.P. TomiV. Second Edition, 1846-1848. 8vo. clotb, ii. 5s. 


Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula. Recensuit M. J. 
Routh, S.T.P. Tomill. Tdird Edition, 1858. 8vo. cloth, ros. 


Socratis Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica. Gr. et Lat. Edidit 
R. Hussey, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1853. 8vo. cloth, 153s. 


Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica. Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 
Tomi III. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 155. 


Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri V. Recensuit T. 
Gaisford,S.T.P. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Theodoreti Graecarum Affectionum Curatio. Ad Codices MSS. 
_ ¥ecensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Dowling (J. G.) Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum aliorumque vet. 
Eccles. Mon. quae in Collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum Christi 
mocc. in lucem editis continentur. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 
by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1869. crown 8vo. clot, 10s. 6d. 


Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 
Works. ro vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 3J. 38. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land. A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated 
with the originals, by N. Pocock, M.A. With a Preface by the Editor. 
7 vols. 1865. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

Burnet’s Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 
1856. small 8vo. clotb, as. 6d. ; 

Cardwell’s Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 
authority in the Reign of King Edward VI, compared with each other. 
Third Edition, 1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 
England; being a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Arti- 
cles of Inquiry, &c. from 1546 to 1716. 2 vols. 1843. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Cardwell’s History of Conferences on the Book of Common ~ 
Prayer from 1551 to 1690. Tbird Edition, 1849. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Cardwell’s Synodalia. <A Collection of Articles of Religion, 
Canons, and Proceedings of Convocations in the Province of Canterbury, 
from 1547 to 1717. 2 vols. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 19s. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. 
Haddan, B.D., and William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. Vols. I. and III. Medium 8vo. clotb, each 1/, Is. 

Vol. I. Part I, Medium 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Formularies of Faith set forth by the King’s Authority during 
the Reign of Henry VIII. 1856. 8vo. clotb, 7s. 


Fuller's Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. 6 vols. 1845. 8vo. cloth, 11. 19s. 


Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D, 
1854. 8vo. clotb, 6s. 


Hussey’s Rise of the Papal Power traced in three Lectures, 
Second Edition, 1863. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Inett’s Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 
Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 3 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, 
M.A. 1853. 4to. cloth, 11. 128. . 


The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 1860. 8vo. 
cloth, 108. 


Knight's Life of Dean Colet. 1823. 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and continued 


from 1715 to 1853 by T. Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 1854. 8vo. clotb, 
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Noelli (A.) Catechismus sive prima institutio disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christianae Latine explicata. Editio nova cura Guil. Jacobson, 
A.M. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Prideaux's Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2 vols. 
1851. 8vo. cloth, tos. 


eres put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. 1848. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527—1533. 
Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum 
and other Libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 16s. 


Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. The Reformation of 
Ecclesiastical Laws, as attempted in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Elizabeth. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 


Shirley's (W. W.) Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Second Edition, 1874. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History connected (in con- 
tinuation of Prideaux). 2 vols. 1848. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannicae, with Lloyd’s Historical 
Account of Church Government. Edited by T. P. Pantin, M.A. 2 vols. 
1842. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Stubbs’s (W.) Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 
to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. small 
4to. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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Strype’s Works Complete, with a General Index. 27 vols. 
1821-1843. 8vo. cloth, 71. 138. 6d. Sold separately as follows :— 

Memorials of Cranmer. 3 vols. 1840. 8vo0. cloth, 115. 
Life of Parker. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. cloth, 165. 6d. 
Life of Grindal. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth, 165. 64. 
Life of Aylmer. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 
Life of Cheke. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 
Life of Smith. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 64. 
Ecclesiastical Memorials. 6 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth, 1f. 135. 
Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 33. 6d. 
General Index. 2 vols. 1828. 8vo. cloth, 115. 


Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edi- 
tarum. Subjiciuntur Catechismus Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi 
Dordrechtanae. 1827. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 
Beveridge’s Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles. The third 
complete Edition, 1847. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
Bilson on the Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, with a 
Biographical Notice by R.Eden, M.A. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


Biscoe’s Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1840. 8vo. 
cloth, gs. 6d. 


Bull’s Works, with Nelson’s Life. By E. Burton, D.D. 
new Edition, 1846. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, al. gs. 


Burnet’s Exposition of the XX XIX Articles. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. Second Edition, 1829. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Burton's (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1831. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 3 vols. 1874. 
8vo. cloth, 115. 


Butler’s Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 55. 6d. 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 8vo. cloth, 55.64. 


Chandler's Critical History of the Life of David. 1853. 8vo, — 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Chillingworth’s Works. 3 vols. 1838. 8vo. clath, 1/. 15. 6d. 
Clergyman’s Instructor. Sixth Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 65. 64. 


Comber's Companion to the Temple; or a Help to Devotion in 
the use of the Common Prayer. 7 vols. 1841. 8vo. cloth, 11. 118. 6d. 


Cranmer’s Works. Collected and arranged by H. Jenkyns, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 4 vols. 1834. 8vo. clotb, 11. tos, 
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Enchiridion Theologicum Anti-Romanum. 
Vol. I. Jeremy Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, and Treatise on 
Real Presence. 1852. 8vo. clotb, 8s. 


- Vol. II. Barrow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his Discourse 
on the Unity of the Church. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. III. Tracts selected from Wake, Patrick, Stillingfleet, Clagett, 
and others. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 125. 


[¥ell’s] Paraphrase and Annotations on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1852. 8vo.°clotb, 7s. 


Greswell’s Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition, 1856. 8vo. 
cloth, gs. 6d. 

Greswell’s Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam. 1840. 
Svo. cloth, gs. 6d. 


Greswell’s Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. 5 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 35. 


Hall’s (Bp.) Works. 4 new Edition, by Philip Wynter, D.D. 
10 vols. 1863. 8vo. cloth, 31. 3. 

Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment. 4 vols. 1845. 8vo. cloth, 1. 

Hammond’s Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 1850. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Heurtley’s Collection of Creeds. 1858. 8vo. cloth, 65. 6d. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by J. 
Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Hooker’s Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 118. 6d. 
Hooker’s Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 

a vols. 8vo. cloth, 115. 
Hooper’s (Bp. George) Works. 3 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


J ore (Dr. Thomas) Works. 12 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 
3i. 6s. 


Jewel’s Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1847. 
8vo. cloth, 11. 10s. 


Patrick’s Theological Works. 9 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, r/. 15. 


Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1870. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Pearson’s Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 
a Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Edward Churton, M.A. 
2 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, Ios. 

Sanderson’s Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 
1854. 8vo. cloth, 11. 10s. 
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South’s Sermons. 5 vols. 1842. 8vo. cleth, 1/, 105. 


Stanhope’s Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 
Gospels. A new Edition. 2 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 108. 


Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae. 2 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


Stillingfieet’s Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 
Religion; being a vindication of Abp. Laud’s Relation of a Conference, 
&c. 2 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, with Gale’s Reflections, and 
Wall’s Defence. A new Edition, by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 2 vols. 
1863. 8vo. cloth, ri. 18. 

Waterland’s Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. 4 new 
Edition, with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo. cloth, aj, 118. ~ 


Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a 

ene by the present Bishop of London. 1868. crown 8vo. cloéb, 
s. 6d. 

Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. 4 
new Edition, 1846. 8vo. cloth, 58. 

Wrycolif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, by 
W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Wryclif. Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
1871. 8vo. cloth, al. as. 

Wryclif. Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. By 
Gotthardus Lechler. 1869. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY 
WORKS. 


Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A., 
" Regius Professor of Modern History. 1868. 4to. stitched, 1s. 


Britton, a Treatise upon the Common Law of England, com- 
posed by order of King Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, 
M.A. 2 vols. 1865. royal 8vo. cloth, ri. 16s. 


Burnet’s History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas- 
sages and Notes. 6 vols. 1833. 8vo. cloth, 2. ros. 


Burnet’s History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 
8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 

Carte’s Life of James Duke of Ormond. 4 new Edition, care- 
fully compared with the original MSS. 6 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 11. §8. 


Casauboni Ephemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 
S.T.P. Tomill. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
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Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
barton. 7 vols. 1849. medium 8vo. cloth, al. 10s. . 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. 18mo. cloth, xd. Is. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Also His Life, written by Himself, in which is in- 
cluded a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With 
copious Indexes. In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. cloéb, 12. 28. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 
his History. 2 vols. 1857. medium 8vo. cloéb, 11. as. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His- 
tory. 3 vols. 1827. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 6d. 


Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 
Vol. I. From 1523 to January 1649. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
Vol. II. From the death of Charles I, 1649, to the end of the year 
1654. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Freeman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of England : 
its Causes and Results. Vols. I. and II. Second Edition, with Index. 
Svo. cloth, 11. 16s. : 


Vol. Til. The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. Second 
Edition, with Index. 8vo. cloth, al. 1s. 

Vol. IV. The Reign of William. 8vo. clot, 11. 1s. 

Vel. V. The Effects of the Norman Conquest. 8vo. cloth, 215. 


Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities. 2 vols. 1818. 4to. cloth, 1. 
Liloyd’s Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1583-1830. 8vo. sewed, 15. 


Luttrell’s (Narcissus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs, 1678-1714. 6 vols. 1857. Svo. cloth, 11. 4s. 


May’s History of the Long Parliament. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Rogers's History of Agriculture and Prices in England, A.D. 
1259-1400. 2 vols. 1866. 8vo. cloth, ai. as. 

Sprigg’s England’s Recovery; being the History of the Army 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax. A new edition. 1854. 8vo. clotb, 6s. 


Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
4 vols, 1853. 8vo. cloth, 11. 10s. 


Protests of the Lords, including those which have been 
expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited 
by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, al. 2s. 


Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and arranged by J. Griffiths, 
M.A. 1869. 8vo. cloth ias. 
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Ordinances and Statutes [for Colleges and Halls] framed or 
approved by the Oxford Upiversity Commissioners. 1863. 8vo. clotb, 
13s. 


Sold separately (except for Exeter, All Souls, Brasenose, Corpus, and 
Magdalen Hall) at 1s. each. 
Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1876. 8vo. cloth, 55. 


The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 


Index to Wills proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 


University of Oxford, &c. Compiled by J. Griffiths, M.A. 1862. 
royal 8vo. clotb, 35. 6d. 


Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 to 1850. 1851. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the LVIth to the CXXIrd Olympiad. Tbird edition, 
1841. 4to. cloth, 11. 148. 6d. 


Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Augustus. 
Second edition, 1851. 4to. cloth, tl. Las. 


0a Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 


Clinton’s Fasti Romani. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death of Augustus to the Death 
of Heraclius. 2 vols. 1845, 1850. 4to. cloth, 32. gs. 


Clinton’s Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


Cramer’s Geographical and Historical Description of Asia 
Minor. 2 vols. 1832. 8vo. cloth, 11s. 


Cramer’s Map of Asia Minor, 15s. 
Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modern Italy, on two sheets, 155. 


Cramer’s Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. 
cloth, 16s. 6d. 
Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, on two sheets, 15s. 


Greswell’s Fasti Temporis Catholici. 4 vols. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 
al, 10s. 


Greswell’s Tables to Fasti, 4to., and Introduction to Tables, 
8vo. cloth, 1535. 


Greswell’s Origines Kalendarize Italice. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
al. as. 


Greswell’s Origines Kalendaris Hellenice. 6 vols. 1862. 
Svo. cloth, 4). 45. 


reo 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena. By William Wallace, 
M.A. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Bacon’s Novum Organun, edited, with English notes, by G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 7 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 
1855. 8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 


The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. With 
Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. clotb, 
ai. 18s. 

The Life, Letters, &c. 1 vol. cloth, 16s. See also p. 23. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 
by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 1870. cloth, 21s. 


A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. By John Ruskin, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art. S8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo 
and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. Robinson, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCH, &c. 


Archimedis quae supersunt omnia cum Eutocii commentariis 
ex recensione Josephi Torelli, cum nova versione Latina. 1792. folio. 
cloth, 11. 5s. 

Bradley’s Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 
Account of Harriot’s Astronomical Papers. 1832. qto. clotb, 17s. 

Reduction of Bradley’s Observations by Dr. Busch. 1838. 4to. 

cloth, 35. 
Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 
. M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. I. reiki Calculus. Second Edition, 1858. 8vo. clot, 
148. 6d. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 
Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material 
Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a Chapter on 


Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 
Svo. cloth, 16s. 
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Rigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with Index by A. de Morgan. 2 vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 6d. 


Daubeny’s Introduction to the Atomic Theory. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged. 1850. 16mo. cloth, 6s. 


Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology, Oxforf. 1869. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By the same 
Author. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. 
By H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford. 
1867. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 


Thesaurus Entomologicus Hopeianus, or a Description, of 
the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the University by the 
Rey. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, M.A., Hope Professor of 
Zoology. With 40 Plates, mostly coloured. Small folio, balf morocco, 
71. 108. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wurzburg. 
Loepeers: by A. W. Bennett, M.A. Royal 8vo. half moroceo, 
il. 118. 6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Ebert’s Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 
4 vols. 1837. 8vo. clot, 11. Ios. 


Cotton’s List of Editions of the Bible in English. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. 1831. 8vo. cloth, 125. 6d. 

Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer, Second Series. 1866, 8vo. 
cloth, 14s. 6d. 

Cotton’s Rhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
in English. 1855. 8vo. clotb, gs. 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY CATALOGUES, &c. 
Catalogus Codd. MSS. Orientalium Bibliothecae Bodleianae : 
Pars I,aJ. Uri. 1788. fol. 10s. 
Partis II Vol. I, ab A. Nicoll, ALM. 1823. fol. ros. 
Partis II Vol. II, Arabicos complectens, ab E. B. Pusey, S.T.B. 1835. 
fol. 1, 


Catalogus MSS. qui ab E. D, Clarke comparati in Bibl. Bodl. 
adservantur : 
Pars prior. Inseruntor Scholia inedita in Platonem et in Carmina 
Gregorii Naz. 1812. gto. 5s. 
Pars posterior, Orientales complectens, ab A. Nicoll, A.M. 1814. 
4to. as. 6d, 
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Catalogus Codd. MSS. et Impressorum cum notis MSS. olim 
D’Orvillianorum, qui in Bibl. Bodl. adservantur. 1806, 4to. as. 6d. 


Catalogus MSS. Borealium praecipue Islandicae Originis, a Finno 
Magno Islando. 1832. 4to. 4s. 


Catalogus Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Bodleianae :— 


Pars I. Codices Graeci, ab H. O. Coxe, A.M. 1853. 4to. 1. 
Partis II. Fasc. I. Codices Laudiani, ab H. O. Coxe, A.M. 1858. 
to. x. 
Pars III. Codices Graeci et Latini Canoniciani, ab H. O. Coxe, A.M. 
1854. 4to. 1. 
Pars IV. Codices T. Tanneri, ab A. Hackman, A.M. 1860. 4to. 128. 
Pars V. Codicum R. Rawlinson classes duae priores, a Guil, D. 
. Macray, A.M. 1862. 4to. 12s. 
Pars VI. Codices Syriaci, a R. P. Smith, A.M. 1864. 4to. 1. 
Pars ae Codices Aethiopici, ab A. Dillmann, Ph. Doct. 1848. 4to. 
. 6d. 
Pars VIII. Codices Sanscritici, a Th. Aufrecht, A.M. 1859-1864. 
4to. 11. 10s. 


Catalogo di Codici MSS. Canoniciani Italici, compilato dal Conte 
A. Mortara. 1864. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Catalogus Librorum impressoram WBibliothecae Bodleianae. 
TomilV. 1843 to 1850. fol. 4. 


Catalogus Dissertationum Academicarum quibus nuper aucta est 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana. 1834. fol. 7s. 


Catalogue of Books bequeathed to the Bodleian Library by 
R. Gough, Esq. 1814. 4to. 15s. 


Catalogue of Early English Poetry and other Works illustrating 
the British Drama, collected by Edmond Malone, Esq. 1835. fol. 4s. 


Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts bequeathed to 
the Bodleian Library by Francis Douce, Esq. 1840. fol. 155. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Early Newspapers and Essayists pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library by the late Rev. F.W. Hope. 1865. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts bequeathed to the University of 
Oxford by Elias Ashmole. By W.H. Black. 1845. gto. 11. 10s. 


Index to the above, by W. D. Macray, M.A. 1867. «to. 
108. 


Catalogus Codd. MSS. qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxoniensibus 
hodie adservantur. Confecit H. O. Coxe, A.M. Tomi II. 1852. 4to. 
al. 


Catalogus Codd. MSS. in Bibl. Aed. Christi ap. Oxon. Curavit 
G. W. Kitchin, A.M. 1867. 4to. 6s. 6d. 
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Clarendon Bress Series. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the @larendon ress Series, have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 


Those to which prices are attached are alremdy published ; the others are in . 
preparation. 


I. LATIN; GRAMMAR, CLASSICS, é&e. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A, 
Head pare! of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, as. 6d. 


A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Series of Graduated Latin Readers. 


First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Second Latin Reader. By Joseph Wood, M.A., The College, 


Leamington. 


Third Latin Reader, or Specimens of Latin Literature. 
Part I, Poetry. By James McCall Marshall, M.A., Dulwich College. 


Fourth Latin Reader. 


Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Haileybury College. In three Parts. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8yo. cloth, 45. 6d. 

Each Part separately, limp, 1s. 6d. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 


Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. 


Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and E. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 36. 


Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By 
the same Editors. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 
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Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part I. The Gallic 
War. With Notes and Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Part II. The Civil War, Book I. By the same Editor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 


Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. ed. 


Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
H. Lee-Warner, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby School. Extra fcap. 
8vo. In Parts, limp, each 1s. 6d. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 
Part II. Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy. 
Part III. The Macedonian War. 


Livy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 
of "i il History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


Also a small edition for Schools. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. With Essays and Notes. 
By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Preparing. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Pass- 
men and others. Selected by J. ¥. Sargent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J.R. King, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. clotd, 18s. 


Cicero. Select Letters. Jext. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 


Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A.S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. — 


Catulli Veronensis Liber. Recognovit, apparatum criticum 
irae oa appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1867. 8vo. 
cloth, 16s. 


Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recogni- 
tionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. Demy 
8vo..cloth, 16s. Fust Published. 
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Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes, By Edward C. Wickham, M.A., Head Master 
of Wellington College. 8vo. cloth, 138. 


Also a small edition for Schools, 


Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glas- 
gow. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. clotd, 7s. 6d. 


Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid. 
By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, 15. 6d. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Pinder, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 158. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. By Johu Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


A Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Ancient Languages of Italy. By Theodore Aufrecht, 
Phil. Doct. Preparing. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. By William 
Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. In the Press. 


The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same Editor. 
Preparing. 


II. GREEK; GRAMMARS, CLASSICS, &c. 


A Greek Primer in English for the use of beginners. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Graecas Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auctore 
Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Eighteenth Edition, 1875. 1 amo. bound, 4s. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 
4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Sixteenth Edition. Carefully 
Revised throughout. 1874. Square 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, mean- 
ing, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with reference to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 
from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
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A Series of Graduated Greek Readers. 


First Greek Reader. In Preparation. 
Second Greek Reader. In Preparation. 
Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 


Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of Greek 
Dialects. With Introductions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selections from Greek Epic 
and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Part II. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 


Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By J.S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. Part I. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). Part II. 
Making a First Greek Course with short and easy sentences adapted 
from Xenophon’s Anabasis. -By C.S. Jerram, M.A. Nearly ready. 


Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. Phill- 
potts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being 2 Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introduc- 
tory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R.S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 
and /Eschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, M.A. 
(late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, Book II. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Table of Homeric Forms. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 18. 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I—XII (for Schools). By the same 
Editor. Fifth Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford; and the late James Riddell, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. Fust 
Published. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIHII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Homer. Iliad. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Also a small edition for ‘Scbools. : 


Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek; and J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. 
Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Ocdipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. 
cloth, 148. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. For the use of 
Students in the University of Oxford. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Oedipus Rex. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, Is. gd. 
Oedipus Coloneus. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. gd. 
Antigone, Extra fcap. 8vo. Hmp, ts. 9d. 

Ajax. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, 2s. 


Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorf’s Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David's, formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Il, MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for the 
use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A., 
Professor of Logic, Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a Collection of Ex- 
amples. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 3s. 6d. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for the 
use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes. 
For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. See also p. 16. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. By 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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IV. MATHEMATICS, &c. 


es Made Basy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 
to ‘The Scholar’s Arithmetic.”) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
irae and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6d. 


Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together 
with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables in the 
same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloéb, Is. 


The Scholar’s Arithmetic; with Answers to the Examples. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Scholar’s Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of 
Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts. New and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp clotb, 3s. 


A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 
Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 


Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 118. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the same 
Author. Preparing. 


V. HISTORY. 


A Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and- 
Development. By W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Vols. [ and II. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, each 14s. 


Belect Charters and other Illustrations of English Con- 
stitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown B8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 


~ 
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A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Leopold Von Ranke. Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32. 3s. 


Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. By 
H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. Small 
4to. cloth, 12s. 


A. History of France, down to the year 1453. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Tables, By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vols. II and III. From 1453-1789. Bythe same Author. 
In the Press. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close 
of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford. 


A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Tutor and 
Reader in Law and Modern History, Christ Church. 


A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Selections from the Wellesley Despatches. Edited by 
S. J. Owen, M.A., Tutor and Reader in Law and Modern History, 
Christ Church. Jn the Press. 


VI. LAW. 


An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion. By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.6d. Fust Published. 


Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles of 
General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, with Supplement. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Property, with original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor. of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Preparing. 


The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the 
Institutes of Gaius. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; 
or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary by Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. 
Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and C. L. Shadwell, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Jn Parts. 


Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 25. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. 8vo. sewed, 15. 
Part ITI. Property Law. 8vo. sewed, as. 6d. 


VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook forthe General Reader, 
and also for practical Observatory work. By G. F. Chambers, 
F.R.AS., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. A new Edition nearly 
ready, 


Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new 
Edition, with Solutions, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
shan College, Manchester. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
7s. Od. 


Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. [Illustrated by Descriptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry (Laboratory Practice). 
By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, and Lee’s Reader in Chemistry; and H.G. Madan, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Series I. Qualitative Exercises. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
7s. Od. 


Series II. Quantitative Exercises. 


Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By John 
Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 215. 


Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Protessor of Botany in the University of Wurzburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A., Lecturer on Botany, St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, assisted by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., Christ Church. 
Royal 8vo. half morocco, 31s. 6d. 
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Crystallography. By M.H.N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. Jn the Press. 


Physiological Physics. By G. Griffith, M.A., Jesus College, 
Oxford, Natural Science Master at Harrow School. Preparing. 


VIII. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. suff covers, 6d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 


On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise.and 
Composition Book in the English Language. By E. Thring, M.A., 
Head Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Sherborne School. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. Fust Published. 


Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale; The Clerkes Tale; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat, M.A., Editor of Piers the Plowman, &c., &c. Extra 
fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Part I. In tbe Press. 
Part II, From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 
Crede’ to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (a.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


Shakespeare. The Tempest. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


Shakespeare. King Lear. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo. stiff covers, Is. 6d. 


Shakespeare. As You Like It. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. Fust Published. (For other Plays, see 
P- 31.) 

Milton. The Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. 


By J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Typical Selections from the best English Writers with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition, in Two Volumes, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth. Sold separately, price 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 


Specimens of Lowland Scotch and Northern English, By 
J. A. H. Murray. Preparing. 


See also XIII. below for other English Classics. 


IX. FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of 
Christ Church. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 


Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine's Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Molitre. By the same Editor. Extra fcap, 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ 
Schools. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre; Ourika, 
by Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievée ; Les Jumeaux 
de l’Hétel Corneille, by Edmond About; Mésaventures d’un Ecolier, 
by ae Topffer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
as. 6d. 


Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 
Grondeur. With Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English 
Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


x. GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


New German Method. In Four Volumes. By Hermann Lange, 
Teacher of Modern Languages, Manchester. 


Vol. I. The Germans at Home. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Vol. II. A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. 
cloth. ust ready. 
Vol, III. The German Manual. In the Press. 


Vol. IV. German Composition. In Preparation. 


GERMAN CLASSICS, edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., 
Professor in King’s College, London; sometime Examiner 


to the University of London. 


Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 35. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 


and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, 8&c. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In preparation, 


Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 


Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 
Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker’s (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 


Egmont’s Leben und Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen 
by Schiller. 
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' XI. ART, &c. 


A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Mac- 
donald. Second Edition. 8vo. balf morocco, 18s. 


A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., Music 
Master in Westminster School, and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus., Assista.t 
Master in Westminster School. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F.A. Gore Ouseley, Bart , 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. 4to. 
cloth, 10s. 


A. Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based upon 
that of Cherubini. By the same Author. 4to. clotb, 16s. 


A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. 
By the same Author. 4to. cloth, 10s, 


The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


XIT. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 
-Notes. By H.B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With 
Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By S.R. 
Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. 
By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


The Modern Greek Language in its relation to Ancient Greek. 
By E. M. Geldart, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Bystem of Physical Education: Theoretical and Practical. 
By Archibald Maclaren. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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XIII. A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. BREWER, M.A., of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, London. 


It is also especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to 
Ladies’ Schools and Middle Class Schools; in which English Litera- 
ture must always be a leading subject of instruction. 


A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor Brewer, 
M.A. 


1, Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, 
Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Sixth Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s.6d. (See also p. 27.) ' 


a. Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I andII. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 


Book I. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clot, as. 6d. 
Book II. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3. Hooker Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s; formeriy Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, as. 


4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W.G. Clark, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. suff covers. 


I. The Merchant of Venice. 1s. 
II. Richard the Second. 1s. 6d. 
IiI. Macbeth. 18. 6d. (For other Plays, see p. 28.) 


§. Bacon. 


I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Il. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford, 


6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and 
Associate of King’s College, London. 32 vols. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Sold separately, Vol. 1. 4s.; Vol. U. 3s. 


32 Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


7. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell; Astraa Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress; Grace Abounding. Edited 
by E. Venables, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. Jn the Press. 


9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 
B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


I, Essay on Man. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 
Is. 6d. 


II. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff 
covers, 25. 


10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. By 
T. Arnold, M.A., University College. 


11. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 


I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches on 
America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor 
Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. 1784-1799. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Published for the University by 
MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 


Also to be had at the 
CLARENDON PRESS DEPOSITORY, OXFORD. 


The DELEGATES OF THE Press invife suggestions and 
advice from all persons interested in education; and will be 
thankful for hints, dc. addressed to the SECRETARY TO THE 
Deueaates, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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